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THE SILK QUESTION. 


We are disposed to make every allowance for persons who imaj^ine, 
however erroneously, that their interests are suffering from any parti- 
cular measures that may be adoptec^with reference to them ; and 
thcir^ertinacity in the defence of what they conceive to be a vital ob« 
jeet be often carried far beyond the point of sober reasoning, we are 
inclined to overlook the ridicule that may justly apply to all queriJ^ 
lonsness founded upon prejudice and blind self-love. But the perti- 
nacity of the party fancying himself aggrieved, and the patience of 
the other party that is doomed to hear assertions that have been 
successfully controverted as often as they have been put forth, must, 
like every thing else, have their limits. The patience of the patient 
man of old, had silk-weavers strugglingfor a monopoly been iu fashion 
in his days, would have been worn out. However, we are compelled 
again to “ slay the slain which we will do as concisely as the subject 
will admit of. 

The restrictionists of the silk trade have for some time had their 
giieriUaa in motion carrying on a desultory warfare, which we 
now understand is to be tiii^ied into a regular campaign, and their 
grievances brought up in arftiy to frighten the Cabinet and the Ear- 
liameiit. At present the ligl^ troops are only iff array, and with 
them we will deal as summarily as may be. We would have waited 
till all the forces were in tffe field, but we do not choose that even a 
beaten enemy should steal a march upon us. We understand that a 
great effort is to be made during the next Session of Parliament in 
order to show that the new commercial code wilP destroy the silk ma- 
nufacture, and that it must be immediately abandoned ; that all the 
leading places connected with it are under the severest ^depression ; 
and nothing short of prohibition— protection will not do — will restore 
this trade to its former prosperity. The decrease of spindles at work, 
and the increase of poor-rates, are calculated with arithmetical nicety ; 
and the year 1824, a period of the wildest speculations and, we may 
add, the most dishonest adventures, (in which many persons connected 
January, 1829. B 
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t!***’^*^^ W ttie way,) and consequently one of almost un- 
activity, is be compared with the year 1826, a season 
result of Aese%d ventures was felt in its full force, and the 
mo^l^isttessing^ erab^AjRSment was experienced Jp every branch of 
commer^. fiut | yi|i^venieiit to select this year, because it was the 
first for %^j|ppp!|V the new system upon the silk manufacture^ 
and we take it for granted that those engaged in that trade are prepy^ 
to ifftdert that it has beeti getting worse and worse fever sihee, because 
that unhnporiant part of the English community, the public, is no 
» lojjj^er obliged to pander to the inactivity and avarice of monopolists, 
buT i5 ~all< 4 wed to purchase under a wholesome competition. A 
stranger to th% subject would believe, if he were now to converse with 
the silk-weavers, that they never complained before, and that their 
trade was always prosperous, subject to no vicissitudes and no jealou- 
5jfs. But wliat is the fact? Why that the inhabitants of Spitalfields 
more especially, when they were entrenched up to their eyes in restric- 
tions, were always pestering the Legislature for more protection even 
against their fellow-subjects ; and their folly at times has been carried 
do such an extreme upon this point that, had it been listened to, they 
would have lost the manufacture altogether. Restriction was their 
only hope ; they thought of it by day and dreamt of it by night ; and 
^ere as anxious formerly to be jfrotecled against Macclesfield, as they 
now are against Lyons. This is at once presumptive evidence of their 
v^ant of kiiowledge in their own affairs. But when we have positive, 
we need, not refer to less certain testimony, in proof of the little atten- 
tion that ought to be paid to the remonstrances of these complainants, 
whose text is, that they cannot compete with the foreigner at the rate 
of duties now in existence, under the present circumstances of the 
country, and the condition of their trade. 

Depression is always in some degree experienced between Michael- 
mas and Christmas in commercial affairs ; and it is certainly unfor- 
tunate that no law can be framed to protect the silk-weavers and 
throwsters from the bad efl’ects of two or three gloomy months. In 
furtherance of the object to give a false impression as to the ])resent 
inactivity in this department of commerce, it is stated, that, in Mac- 
clesfield and various otlier places, mills are uiitenanted in many 
instances, and in all that they are only partially employed. But the 
extension of the. ti^de to localities that before did not partake of it, is 
studiofisly kepi out of view ; and the miproveinent in machinery in 
these localities is with equal care avoided.* Che fact is, great improve- 
ment has taken place in many instances by active and enterprising 
individuals, but it has not been fairly followed up ; and all inquiries 
upon this important subject are met by the questiou, is it reasonable 
to suppose that if improvements could take place in machinery to 
enable silk-weavers and throwsters to compete with foreigners, they 
would not be adopted ? — Mr. Pitt, one night, in the House of Com- 
mons, upon being told by a country gentleman, that his ideas failed 
him when he endeavoured to contemplate the mischief that some 
iue&<%urfe of the government would produce, replied, “ 1 thank God 
th$t, amidst all my arduous duties, it is not one of them to find 
ideas for the Honourable Gentleman opposite/* We are equally 
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grateful that having to find rational motives ♦for th6 Gotiduct of 
our arduous duties are nut increased by that most arduous one of 
prohibitionists. 

The machinery Tor the manufacture of silk goods may Itot be so sus- 
ceptible of improvement as that employed in the cotton fabric ; but 
ll^t it is susceptible of impiovement to a great extent is admitted by 
the best authorities that we have been enabled to consult. Indeedy 
Mr. Badnalfs ‘ Treatise on the Silk Trade/ which we shall presently 
notice more at large, (but even in this our first allusion to it, wsPfeCT 
bound to offer him our thanks for the perspicuity with ^hlch he has 
given his details, and the general information he has ^tfbrded J states 
the fact clearly, and shews the improvement that has taken place, but 
which has not been generally adopted either by throwsters or weavers. 
The fact is, these dupes to their own prejudices and misconceived In- 
terests have at present only one object in view, that of throwing dijlt 
in the eyes of the ministers. 

The persons connected with the silk trade say, they cannot compete 
with foreigners; — and if they cannot, we say it is their own fault. Bufi* 
we will now inquire what this fearfiil competition is? The English 
manufacturer obtains the raw material frequently below the cost to t^p 
importer, atid for the most part as cheap as the French manufacturer. 
The East India Company is constantly in the habit of putting up silk for 
sale at prices not remunerative ; and the catalogue of sales at the India 
House shows tlie competition that exists amongst manufacturers to pur- 
chase. This catalogue is an open document, and therefore we will only 
quote two instance*- in the last October sale, in proof of this compe- 
tition ; but let the books be turned over from beginning to end, and 
the same will appear throughout. We have promiscuously taken liot 
8437, which was put up at 15s. and bought at 22s. 2d . — Lot 7125 wail 
put up at lOs. and l)Ought at 16s. lOd. We recommend a perusal of 
these catalogues to such parties as fancy that the silk manufacturer is 
ruined. An advance of 6s. in one instance, and of 7s. Id. in the 
other, upon the oiiirinal bidding, is some i)roof of anxiety to possesii 
this raw material, lor which these ileclaimers of Spitalfields and their 
coadjutors in the country wcpuld feign make ns believe that there is no 
<iemand. These are not, wd repeat, solitary instances ; the catalogue 
is full of lliem : the competition among manufacturers to purchase'lhe 
raw material is always apparent. ^ • 

Again, the capital ofthfe Frenchman is worth 6 pej cent. ; that of the 
Englishman 4 per cent. The former trades ujkui a small capital, the 
latter upon a large one, wliich only maintains one family, whilst the same 
amount in France maintains half a dozen. Billt then come the coni 
laws and the national debt, which are the Torres Vedras of the heroes 
of Spitalfields to retire upon whenever they are hard pressed.^ — Upon 
the corn-laws we have frequently had occasion to give <Juf opinion* 
and we have never shrunk from the broadest censure of them. They 
arc unjust, and impolitic as regards the end that they are intended to 
answer ; but they must not be brought to bear upon a question to 
which tliey have no reference. The debt and these laws can only 
affect wages ; and the wages of skilful manufacturers in France are 

B 2 
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rather higher tlum in England. The ordinary rate of wages we admit 
is apparently lower in Prance than in England: that is, a workman of 
moderate skill in the former country would receive asmaller sum for his 
nominal labour than in the latter ; but if the real labour be calculated, 
the English master manufacturer has the advantage, even among ordi- , 
nary workmen ; because the industry of the English operative, assist^ 
by machinery, greatly surpasses that of the French. In point of fact, 
the master gets more good labour here than he does in Prance. Then 
^ with respect to machinery, the advantage that the Englishman 

possesses "ovir his French competitor, is beyond comparison. Iron, 
coals, and all ths ingredients that can facilitate the making of iron, are to 
be met with here in abundance ; and orders are now actually executing 
in this country for the French Government for marine steam-engines, 
although it is most anxious to encourage the manufacture in France. 
Tille superior skill of engineers in this country is also an extraordinary 
assistance to the English manufacturer, in the adaptation of his machi- 
nery to the work he requires it to perform ; and incessant improvement 

it is the consequence of this superior skill. It was stated repeatedly 
the House of Commons, in the debates relative to the exportation 
of machinery, not by theorists but by well-informed practical men, that 
such was the constant improvemcht going on in every branch of it in 
Great Britain, that there could be no danger of any evil results 
occurring from its exportation ; inasmuch as before it could arrive at 
its destination and be fairly in work, further new inventions would lake 
place here that would deprive the foreigner of that benefit that he might 
expect to derive from the use of British machinery. This is a pretty 
strong proof of the ]jre-eminence of this country as to her mechani- 
cal power, when in a grave parliamentary discussion this assertion 
was made and only met by a counter opinion, that improvement 
did not proceed so rapidly as the advocates for exportation insisted 
upon. No one doubted its existence to an immense extent ; the 
point at issue was the pace it was proceeding at. If it w ere neces- 
sary, we could give plenty of cases that would prove the inelficiency 
of foreign engineers and mechanists. We have known them to 
be months upon a pie^e of machinery, ^ that tlie same number of 
English workmen would render perfect m as many weeks; and when 
it has been turned out of hand, it has been totally unfit for the use for 
which was desigiTed. 

We have just been dealing with some of the details that belong to 
this question ; buf are there no generalities that also attach to it? 
Are the capital, the character, and the confidence that the British 
Empire is surrounded.with, and that make her citizens feel a pride in, 
and her competitors a respect for her, as the first commercial nation in 
the world, of no avail in meeting rivals? Is a well-balanced Constitu- 
tion that seiures property, and has known no political convulsion that 
has materially interfered with the commercial energies of the country 
for nearly two centuries, nothing in the scale of advantage ? Are the 
settled habits of industry and enterprise among all grades of society 
here, ponsequent upon this uninterrupted tranquillity, nothing ? Is the 
rapidity of communication that we enjoy hereof no value? If this 
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question is to be fairly dealt with, it must be taketi out of the pettifojr- 
g’in^ sphere that restrictionists would place it in. England is still rich 
in resources ; mif^ty in political and commercial power ; but she has 
difficulties of no mean order to grapple with, and it will require all 
d;ier energies to overcome them. 

^If the National Debt be that hydra-headed monster that the silk- 
weavers represent it, when they are crying out for protection, it is deetra- 
ble to deal with it in such a manner as will most readily reduce its ^ 
influence; and is cramped or extended commerce the more likely tS 
effect this ? The principles of free trade are to be defeijdfd ; first upon 
the facilities they afford to the extension of commerce, and seccttidly by 
rendering it more independent and equal in its operations. It has an espe- 
cial tendency to provide for itself, and it is certain to find those points, 
and fall into the hands of those persons where it will thrive the bosU 
accommodating itself to events, and compelling circumstances into its 
service, in a manner quite impossible for legislative interference ever 
to accomplish. We hope and believe that these principles, sanctioned 
as they are by the opinion of the great majority of the most enlightened^ 
and commercial nation in the world, are out of the reach of the 
unworthy efforts that are made to s{jake them ; and that, like the oqk 
of Virgil, they have shot roots as deep below as they have spread 
branches high above the surface. 

There are two points that all the chicanery and misrepresentotio^js 
of the monopolists in the silk trade will not enable them to get over. 
The increased deliveries of raw and thrown silks in this country, and 
the advance of price in the raw material, (upon Chinas, for instance,) 
that have taken place since the reduction of the duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign wrought silks. Chinas have advanced from 15«. and 
16s. per lb. to 20s. and 2 Is. per lb., and the consumption upon raw 
and thrown silks has increased 70 per cent. (We shall give some 
tables in proof of this at the end of the article.) 

With regard to the rise in price of some sorts of the raw material in 
this market, we are not aware of any particular reason being assigned 
by the complainants, although we have no doubt they are prepared 
with one quite as satisfactory as many others they have sent forth- 
Upon the other point, however, (the increased demand) we have a very 
long story told ; that the silk is consigned by the I^ilian grower to**the 
merchant here, who advances two-thirds of its value iij^oii it, jfhd that 
he has kept it in his warehouse, and that circumstance causes an appa- 
rent demand for raw silks, when, in fact there is none in reality ; and 
a great deal more in the same strain. We assert, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that the demand hks increased to the 
amount we have stated, and that the article is in the hands of throw- 
sters and manufacturers for the purposes of their respective pre- 
parations. The Italian merchants, for aught we know or care, 
may have their warehouses choked up with the raw material ; argu- 
ing hypothetically, if they choose to advance money on aft article 
coming to an . overcharged market, they must take the consequences, 
and M'ait for their return until the market gets lighter. All we in- 
tend to assert is, that the real bon& fide demand for raw and thrown 
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nUc$ hM increased hv this country since the reduction of the duty. In 
some branches of the trade there is great temporary depression, 
as there always has been at particular seasons ; but we would ask 
whether at Macclesfield, at tills moment, the deinand for children 
to be employed in this ruined inaiiufacture is not very great, — so^ 
great that it cannot be met ? And we would also ask whetlier mai^ 
of tlie mills that are mourned over by silk manufacturers as untenanted 
were ever tenanted^ and whether they were not the result of the wild 
sficft^lations of 1824, and not completed when the bubble burst ? We 
will here noftce the proliability of a decline in the value of raw 
silks, by reason of the rapid increase in its production, which, within 
a very few years, has amounted to twenty-five per cent, in Italy, 
We merely allude to this now to guard the country against any 
false assertion that may heical'ter be founded upon this fact ; as the 
reSuction of price will, in all likelihood, be attributed to a reduction of 
demand. 

But as the English silk manufacture is mined by reason of the com- 
■^aratively low rate of duty now levied upon the importation of foreign 
wrought silks, it is natural to infer that French goods are constantly 
inquired after in this market, aiid^that scarcely any others meet with 
a sale. But what is the fact ? Why, that French goods are, in a 
great degree, without a demand in the lOnglifdi market ; in some 
instances they are unsaleable, in some they are sacrificed at two- 
thirds less'tlian their value; and there are goods in the docks, the 
proprietors of which do not choose to pay tlie duty upon them. In 
Lyons, the silk operatives are in a state of great distress, and the 
manufacture generally under severe depression ; but it is admitted on 
all hands that silks were never so universally worn as they liave 
been of late, and if English goods are not purchased, foreign ones must 
be. The fact Is, circumstances have led to an immense number of 
goods being made, and the manufacture of each country is under a 
passing cloud. 

We have before alluded to Mr. BadnalFs book which throws so much 
information upon this subject. It emanates from an individual who is 
thoroughly acquainted with all the details of it, whicli he has given with 
perfect clearness ; and one of the best proofs of its excellence is, the 
sorUtaess with whigh it is received by the weavers and throwsters. 
They hft-ve not^ven the address to conceal, with the most flimsy veil, 
their mortification at its appearance. They pronounce it to be a tissue 
of overcharged statements and misrepresentations. We shall be cu- 
rious to see the attempt at u reply to it ; and as they say that it is full 
of mistatements, of coVirse it must be answered. 

Sound as is Mr. Badnall’s reasoning throughout the whole of his 
pamphlet, there are two points particularly valuable. The one where 
be satisfuctrfnly proves the advantage that would l)e derived from a 
further reduction of duty upon foreign thrown silk ; and the other, 
Wlfaere hte shews the quantity of foreign thrown and raw silk upon 
wbii^b duty has been paid from the year 1821 to Nov. 1, 1828. 'I'lie 
two years that are the most important to refer to are 1823 and 1827, 
the y^ar .preceding any alteration in the commercial codci and the one 
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subsequent to that in which its full operation co^m^nced r^^ardin^ 
the silk, trade. In 1823, the duty paid was on 351,98fi/i^«. of Oriyau- 
zine ; on 630,886^6#. of Italian raiV ; on 86,079/6 j?. Italian waste ; 
on 192,510Z6s. of Turkey; and on 1,206,578 Ben^l and China, 
•l^ing a total of 2,418,041^6s. In 1827, the duty paid was on 
4lfc,024^6s. Organziiie; on l,278,709/6«. Italian raw ; on 129,758/6s. 
Italian waste ; on 354,092/6*. Turkey; on 1,872,625/6*. Bengal %iid 
China; making a total of 4,088,703/6*. We had intended to hav<^ 
given further tables in proof of the increased consumption of Mvr 
and thrown silk since the commencement of the ne^ system ; but 
this we think sufficient for our present purpose: and if we should 
find it necessary in defence of the public interest to return to this 
subject on a future occasion (which we trust we shall not), and to 
take a wider range of argument, we shall then give the documents i^ 
question. 

The proximity of the raw material to the French and Italian throw- 
sters is an advantage that they enjoy over the English throwsters, it»- 
asmuch as the amount of waste and loss is reduced by the short dis- " 
tance the silk has to travel from the filanda to the throwing mill. 
This is clearly pointed out by Mr. Bud nail, who indeed appears to loisc 
no opportunity of shewing the disadvantages his countrymen labour 
under in their competition with foreigners. From all the inquiries 
that we have made upon the subject, it seems to us that this gentleman 
believes smuggling to be carried on to a greater extent than is really 
the case, and in the variety of his details, valuable as they are, he has 
passed over some general advantages that we have glanced at in this 
article, that are possessed by those connected with the English silk 
trade : several of the advantages of their competitors we think he 
has overrated. • 

Since we have been writing, the Coventry memorial has arrived to 
throw a new light upon the distress of those connected with the silk 
trade. These memorialists explain the increased consumption in a 
manner that is not quite in accordance with the account given by the 
London complainants ; which is, that the Italian houses hero make 
advances to the manufacturer in Italy, and that in consequence of 
these advances the article is consigned to the London merchant who 
is holding it became there is no demand for it, and tht^ such is the cause 
of the apparent increasie. They say that doubtless there an increased 
consumption of silk; but then it arises from the necessity that exists of 
making u heavier sort of goods, by which reason more of the raw ma- 
terial is consumed without any advantage to the manufacturer. They 
say that the French have the privilege of making the description of 
goods that answer their purpose the best, and they prefer manufac- 
turing light ones as the more profitable; but these suitors Jor restric- 
tion forget at the same time that they enjoy the same privilege of 
selection, and they have chosen t5 make a descriptioh of goods in 
which the Italian thrown silk is not an ingredient. They are induces! 
to do that because they see that the French have an advantage in those 
articles, and, consequently, the English have very prudently chosen that 
branch of trade where they are upon a par, hnd can make a profitabte 
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cotnfjctition with th*e foreig’n manufacturer. This acknowledgement 
on the part of tlie Coventry ribbon weavers clearly proves that there 
is but one article in which the English have to apprehend competition* — 
that where Italian throvni silk is used ; and, consequently, if the duty 
were reduced upon it, the manufacturer of each country would W 
upon equal terms. Is not this policy of the English manufacturer, 
of Selecting the goods in which he can defy competition, driving the 
^ast Indian Bandanas out of the market ? 

TT the ma^jufacturers are so dreadfully oppressed by this heavy sort 
of goods as tl||!y represent, why do they not buy their raw material 
at the^Sast India House sales, at 10s. Irf. and 15s. Id. per pound, and 
proportionably, according to the degrees of value of the different de- 
scriptions, instead of running them up by competition to an advance 
these prices of 6s. and 7s. •per pound. Notwithstanding the la- 
mentations of the Coventry memorialists over their ruined manufac^ 
ture, the ribbon trade has extended itself more than any other branch 

of the silk manufacture. 

m 

We shall conclude this article with a few extracts from Mr. Charles 
Grant’s unanswerable speech at the close of the last session of parlia- 
ment, upon the state of the silk trade : — 

The Right Honourable Gentleman, having shewn the increased 
consumption of the raw material, observes — “ It is notorious to all who 
have any acquaintance with manufactures, that none has ever been so 
nursed or bolstered up by protecting duties as the silk manufacture 
generally, but especially the branch of it connected with thrown-silk. 
The throwing of silk may, in some sort, be looked upon as a separate 
manufacture, and the whole trade long exhibited a singular exception 
to the activity and aniAiation of other British manufactures ; there 
has been no improvement, and contented mediocrity was all that it 
ever, attained Without the display of ihat genius and invention which 
usually accompany the enterprise of our traders. It affords a most 
remarkable and humiliating proof of the paralyzing effect Of protecting 
taxes, that in this department we were below foreign nations. While 
in other manufactures we feared lest the advantage of our machinery 
should he communicated to foreigners, in this we ostentatiously avow 
our inferiority. It was an argument used both in and out of Parlia- 
ment* that ill •respect to the machinery employed in the silk trade, it 
was impossible for Great Britain to compete with France. What then 
has been the consequence of pursuing that course, which it w'as said at 
the time would throw^the nation prostrate at the feet of its rivals ? In 
proportion as the ordinary motives of human actions have been allowed 
to operate upon this branch as upon others, in proportion has a spirit 
of competition been encouraged ; in that proportion has a new spirit 
been breathed into the silk trade, and new improvements adopted 
of which there had been no anticipation. These are not my sentiments 
only, but the sentiments of those best qualified to judge ; even of the 
silk throwsters themselves, who candidly confess that the measures of 
Mr. Huskisson have not so much improved an old, as created a new 
trade. The price of throwing silk has been reduced from Ss, and 10 «. 
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per lb., to Ss. and 5^. per lb., and one throwster in Uondon has lowered 
it even to U. 6d, per lb. The effect of the change in the law has been 
to produce a spirit qf exertion and economy of labour. 

It has been admitted on all hands that if the old machinery were 
adhered to, it would be impossible to compete with rivals ; and very 
recently only the spirit of enterprise and improvement that marks our 
other manufactures has exercised its influence upon that of silk. ISfew 
establishments have started up in different parts of the kingdom*, at 
Cardiff and at Macclesfield — while at Manchester they have risen 
exhalations. But the throwing of silk is only a subsidiy^ and subor^ 
dinate department ; it is only a means towards an end, and, if driven 
to choose between the general manufacturer of silk and the throwster, 
it ought to be recollected that the one may flourish, though the other 
should be destroyed ; but the legislature is not reduced to that painful^ 
alternative, for the result clearly proves that the throwing of isilk may 
be performed even cheaper than it has yet been done since the alter- 
ation of the law. The throwing of silk, I may add, is the only re- 
maining difficulty, and if it could be done cheaper, there is no part of * 
the world to which Great Britain might not send the productions of 
her looms. Attempts have been mad« to rival France in different parts 
of the process ; with what success may be seen even by the unskilled 
eye of any gentleman entering the Repository at Charing-Croas. 
Even ill colour the comparison is not to the disadvantage of thi 9 
country. What do I argue from this ? That if the cost of throwing 
silk be reduced, we need fear no foreign markets. It would be easy for 
me to multiply instances, where similar success has altended the mea- 
sures of Mr. Huskissori ; but I have said enough to prove that a new 
spirit would be generated in all branches, if the legislature would but 
relax the yet existing restrictions. We now command the home mar- 
ket ; we might then fearlessly enter the foreign market. I trust that 
next session the legislature will look into the subject. It interests the 
nation most deeply ; for the silk manufacturers do not dread foreign 
competition, but illicit introduction encouraged by a high protecting 
duty.” 



Wb were veiy glad to recognise on the envelope of the following articleA^e 
goodly character in which the Sympathetic Numbers were written. Our 
politely-intimated wish was thus as politely complied with. But, we confess 
^hy no means as thoroughly go along with our Correspondent in this case 
as the last ;^a^d we print the communication as a lively and able piece of 
advocacy on one side of a question, on which we beg to be considered as 
giving no opinion at all. On one point, however, we must say a word, for it 
is a matter of facU involving property. The writer compares invasion of the 
•Kisting dramatic monopoly, witH the general inventions which have super- 
seded oldfi’ashioned goods. But the case is widely different. In the latter 
instance, the field was fairly open to all. The owners of the old goods had 
not given any sums of money to have the privilege of sellbig them without 
competition. This is the case — and the sums are enormous — with the 
patentees of our Winter Theatres. T^hc difficulty of fairly getting rid of these 
patents is one which, we confess, w^e have not yet seen any means of over- 
coming. If any such be discovered, we should be the first to hail the free- 
dom with delight ; and then we should agree wfih the most part of what is 
said by our Correspondent in so rapid and tranmant a tone. We should not 
with all, however. For, we cannot attach much importance to the actors 
and actresses being strictly the King’s servants — nor do we consider the prac- 
tice of bringing them back to be clapped at, to shew their submission to the 
audience (which is the point on which it is rested here)^ as having much 
connection with dramatic excellence. However, it is fair to let the reader 
now hear what our Correspondent says; which is, at any rate, more 
amusingly said than are our objections. 


THE THEATRE. 

^ Ower mony masters — ower mony masters ; as the toad said to the harrow, 
c ^ t^hen ilka tooth gave it a tug.” — S cott. 

Many and plausible are the reasons assigned for the decline of the 
dramatic art in England, My own theory on the subject, — one sin- 
gularly obnoxious to the spirit of the times, — is, that since actors and 
actresses have writterf themselves “ the servants of the public,” instead 
of “ His Majesty’s Servants,” they have been good for little : I was 
about to say for nothingy but tlie names of Charles Kemble, Young, 
and ParrenI rose in judgment against the word. In the mean time, 
Ude and late dinners, — turnpike acAs and early debates, — the gradual 
journey of the metropolis Westward Hoi” — and the increase and 
splendour of* private entertainments, are alternately assigned by the 
managers as an apology for their “ beggarly account of empty boxes,” 
and the equally beggarly condition of their inhabited ones ; and at 
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length wearied of catering for reluctant guests, — des^iairing of winning 
back inv Lord Duke and Sir Harry to their Salmi de hecasses md Cham-- 
bertin, they are forced in their own despite to spread their board with 
half-raw beef, and hetivy pudding, liquified with “ the comfortable erea- 
tuoj small beer,*’ to re-create the voracious throats of Alderman Gobble 
in me dress-circle, and honest John Tompkins in the pit ; nay I to 
provide still filthier cates for the obscene maw of the nameless rabble 
of the two shilling gallery ! These, say they, are the veritable and sole 
remaining patrons of the drama. 

The evil thus insured is necessarily reciprocal. Thf scattered 
remnant of amateurs of the legitimate drama, forming^ respectable 
minority, are driven from their post of observation by the perpetual glare 
and tumult and flippant coarseness of the modern stage ; and the dra- 
matic art is finally abandoned to operetta^ melo-drama, — farces worthy 
of the suburbs, — and worse than all — to Shakspeare’s matchlq^s text, ’ 
wafted “ upon a jig to heaven !’* And all this because the actors are 
the servants of the public — of the many-headed monster, John Bull; 
who loves to welcome ‘ Cherry Ripe* in the midst of a Homan 
tragedy, — who endures the ‘ Hypocrite’ only for the sake of Maw^ 
worm’d blasphemous parody, — and yisists upon hearing “ Kate the 
curst” scold, in three sharps, to Rodwell’s measures. 

“ They do these things better in France,” and excellently w^ell in 
Germany ; and those who are inclined to hear Shakspeare, — genuiuCi 
uri interpolated Shakspearif — Shylock without variations, and Tarolle*! 
without a song, may visit Vienna ; and in the classical adjustment of 
costume, and purity of delivery, believe the days of Clive, Barry, Gar*» 
rick, and the Kembles, come again. I have seen the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice* and ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,* represented there in the very 
perfection of art ; and to audiences so deeply interested, tl|at not 
a whisper interrupted the performance. But tlien theboBCs were private 
boxes, — the pit was filled with a highly respectable class, — the ardu- 
ous and emulous actors were “ His Imperial Majesty’s Servants,” and 
His Imperial Majesty himself was an unobtrusive but attentive spec- 
tator. 

On the continent, the higher order of players are literally the king’s 
servants; paid in great ))art by the king*s wages; subdued into de- 
cency by the king’s presence ; and secure, through thg king’s liberality, 
of a competence for their old age. A pension waits upoi their il^tire- 
ment from the stage, and a prison upon their misconduct while they 
still tread the boards. Under this excitement of rewards and punish- 
ments, no doubles are forced upon the endurance of the yawning 
public, — the stage never “ waits,”-— the heroine of*the drama does 
presume to be oblivious,” — nor the hero to be “ much be-mused in 

port ; ’* the souhrette docs not coquet with the pit, nor play fantastic 
tricks before high Heaven to provoke tlie thunders of the gods ; — old 
Capulet’s mantle is not put on awry, nor his shoes “ impinked i’thc 
heel ; ” for be it observed that none are more truly submissive to the 
public, than the kiii^s servants, Clairon, the proudest Semiramis that 
ever declaimed from a throne, was sentenced to a week at For/ Veveqve 
as a penally ibr impertinence; and some years ago I saw Levert, in 
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ane of her most popular parts, mark her respect for a general titter 
that had saluted her entrhe^ by changing, between the acts, the coeffure 
which had provoked the risibility of the public. Never did I hear a 
more genuine burst of applause than that which saluted her re-entrance 
in a more moderately-proportioned turban. Nay I to so grea^in 
extent is this respect carried in Germany, that actors are frequAtly 
called for, not only on the conclusion of the performance, but between 
the acts, and even to the interruption of the piece ; and so well 
“*^customed are they to stand bowing to the decree of the audience, 
that last yA^ in the magnificent theatre at Munich, I was witness to 
the resurrection of Marie von Beaumarchais, in Goethe’s play of Clavigo. 
Scarcely had the funeral of the deceased maiden traversed the stage, 
when three rounds of applause compelled her to step out of her coffin, 
and perform the ko-too in her shroud. I recollect too seeing Jocko 
required to exhibit his three bows, between the acts of the ballet ; with 
his tail as much de trap as that of a comet. I marvel what explosion 
of huzzas would summon Miss Paton from her i)cacefLil grave ? — or 
induce Kean or Macready to doff their vests in token of respect to 
their “ very worthy and approved good masters ” — the public? 

It is, unfortunately, an establj|;hed dogma of modern times, that the 
English are not a play-going nation, — to which it might be added — in 
England; for throughout France, Italy, and Germany, experience 
proves them to be the most determined freouenters of the theatre from 
high to low — from the Scala and St. Carlolv to the Ambigu Comique, 
or the Leopoldstadt. But there they are not compelled to rise at an 
earlier hour than usual in order to travel to file play in time for the 
overture; nor to sit six consecutive hours ujion a wooden bench, 
deafened by the hammering of sticks and iron heels, or cries of “ Box- 
keeper,” and “ Turn him out.” 

It is not, however, necessary to cross the channel in order to note the 
theatrical propensities of the English nation. Let us examine the 
audiences collected by Laporte at the Englisli Opera House ; or those 
attracted to the King's Theatre by the performances of Georges, and of 
Mars. Is it to be supposed, that the mere fact of listening to a French play 
IS a sufficient attraction to the higher orders of London society ? or shall 
reason prompt us to acknowledge that they are easily and cheerfully 
cbngregated by sight and sound of genuine tragedy, comedy, and 
fare#? — thak an English theatre, established at the west end of the 
town, upon the system of the Theatre de Madame, at Paris, the per- 
formances to be restricted between the hours of eight and eleven, 
would be eminently successful, — that its boxes would be permanently 
engaged, and creditably filled ; and that even royalty itself, when un- 
constrained by the formalities of bespeaking a play, and calling out the 
household troops as an escort through St. Giles’s, would probably 
seek a refined relaxation within its walls. 

At Covent Garden, or Drury Lane, setting the mischiefs of their 
remote locality aside, a reform of the abuses sanctified by time and 
custom is 'altogether impossible. John Kemble, wisely conscious of 
the advantage he should derive from a more enlightened auditory, 
extended the proportion of private-boxes ; and the denizens of the pit 
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and ^rallery, to whom the subject was manifestly ipdilferent, since it 
trenched not upon their interests, resisted the innovation by a branch 
uproar of the O, P. row. At present the magnitude of the houses, — 
the responsibility of Itie managers to the proprietors, — and the bottom- 
less pits which engulph their common understanding, forbid all hope 
ofl^endment. With regard to the authorship of the patent theatres, 
the instructions of a .popular manager to his literary factors is well 
known : “ Remember you are writing for an English pit, which is so 
stupid a brute, that you must arrest its attention by saying, ‘ now the|^ 
are going to do so and so ; — now they are doing it ; — no\^ they have 
dorte it ; ' or you never will make your plot sufficiently di#tinct.” And 
are we to be yoked to the stumbling pace of this stupid brute ; — to be 
assigned un-pit-ied this bitter ^i7tance ? Peerage, and Baronetage, 
and Squirearchy, and Westminster-Hall, — to the rescue ! 

But, in sober earnest, what author, even unshackled by managerial i 
counsels, or of the highest individual calibre, would presume to consult 
his own good sense in treating with an audience ? He knows by fatal 
experience that delicate wit, if pointed with elegance, is not broad 
enough for the lamp ; that an emulation, or even a translation of 
Scribe’s brilliant couplets, would be utterly lost at Covent-Gardeii, 
unless he could borrow Garagantua’s Inoiith to render it audible ; and 
even then, its most biting traits would be lost amid the labyrinth of 
cadences required by the Rossinists of the upper gallery. He knows 
that delicate sentiments aifc prohibited at the winter theatres, wlierethe 
spectators never cry unless they see a qualifying strip of green baize 
upon the boards, or laugh unless burlesque wigs or waistcoats announce 
that the dialogue is comical. He knows that honest Bull who weeps 
at Cato^s soliloquy, would witness the parting of Michel et Christine 
unmoved ; nor allow the Femme-Chatte to have earned her title, till 
she had coursed, and caught, and devoured a mouse before their eyes. 
Paul Pry’s umbrella is worth both the prose and the verse of the Bour- 
geois gentiliioinrne, in his estimation. 

But how are the claims of those brick and mortar Mammoths (the 
winter theatres) to be evaded ; how is the clamorous roar of the indig- 
nant proprietors to be silenced ? Alas ! if the iron chain of monopoly 
were indissoluble, what had become of spinning-jennies and steam- 
packets, of patent corkscrews and jointed clogs ? — the introduction of 
all and each of which was injurious to some old-esfeblisherl interest. 

I doubt, however, whether old Drury or Covent-Garden would lose 
thirty auditors a-night by the innovation. They would remain in un- 
disturbed possession of the city and the standing army ; besides the 
uncounted multitude of amateurs of Christmas pantomimes, Easter 
spectacles, Farley and melodrama, Braham and the cantabile edition 
of Shakspeare. 

In the meantime an agreeable dSlassement for the weary hoar between 
coHee and the r&veil of Musard and Collinet, would be provided for the 
polite parishes of St. James, St. George, and St. Mary. Much green 
tea and much scandal would become superfluous ; ** the bubbling and 
loud hissing urn’* would no longer make the mournful mpsic of the mono- 
tonous drawing-room ; cutlets would be uncgn^ciously digested during 
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an interesting caj^strophe, and Paris and Abernethy have written in 
vain ; domestic squabbles would be soothed or silenced by the sweet 
murmurs of Stephens, or the exciting animation of Jones ; the Oriental 
Club and the Travellers* would be thinned as instantaneously as a New- 
market jockey ; and the inauspicious query of “ How goes the enemy ?’* 
would become an obsolete sound between twilight and moonlig^ at 
the west end of the metropolis. 

* Scott himself, when undismayed by the terrors of a savage audience, 
««jjpight recant his vow ; and, writing for the stage, form a new era in our 
literature— ^he third effected by his fruitful pen j while Moore and Hope, 
and the authors of Matilda, Granby, and Pelham, might renew the 
triuiSphs of Farquhar and Congreve, and renovate a decayed branch 
of the dramatic laurel. And as a theatre of this description should 
especially exclude every thing offensive to decency, to good morals, and 
^good taste, it is to be expecteft that it would meet with no opposition 
from the constituted guardians of the interests of the public. 


ARRIVALS AT A WATERING PLACE. 


Scene— A Conversazione at Lady Cnimpton’s — Whist and weariness, Cari- 
catures and Chinese Puzzle. — Young Ladies making tea, and Young Gentlemen 
making the agreeahle.— The Stable-Boy lianding rout-cakes. — Music expressive 
of there being nothing to do. 


I PLAY a spade : — such strange new faces 
Are flocking in from near and far : 

Such frights— Miss Dobbs holds all the aces,- 
One can’t imagine who they are ! 

The Lodgings at enormous prices. 

New Donkeys, and another fly ; 

And Madame Bonbon out of ices, 

Although we're scarcely in July: 

We’ce quite as sociable as any, 

But our old horse can hardly crawl ; 

And really where there are so many, 

We can't tell where we ought to calL 

it 

Pray who has seen the odd old fellow 
Who took the Doctor’s house last week ?— 

A pretty chariot,— livery yellow, 

Almost as yellow as^his cheek : 

A. widower, sixty-five, and surly, 

And stiffer than a poplar-tree ; 

Drinks rum and water, gets up early 
Tq dip his c^cass in the sea ; 
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He’s always in a monstrous hurry. 

And always talking of Bengal ; < 

They^say his cook makes noble cimy ; — 

I thinjc, Louisa, we should calL 

And so Miss Jones, the mantua-maker, 

Has let her cottage on the hill ?— 

The drollest man, a sugar-baker,-*- 
Last year imported from the till : 

Prates of his orses and his oney. 

Is quite in love with fields and farms $ 

A horrid Vandal, — but his money 
Will buy a glorious coat of arms : 

Old Clyst^ makes him take the waters ; 

Some say he means to give*a ball ; 

And after all, with thirteen daughters, 

1 think. Sir Thomas, you might call. 

That poor young man ! — I’m sure and certain 
Despair is making up his shroud ; 

He walks all night beneatlf the curtain 
Of the dim sky and mirky cloud : 

Draws landscapes, — ^throws $uch mournful glalices !««• 
Writes verses, — has such splendid eyes ; 

An ugly name, — but Laura fancies 
He’s some great person in disguise I-— 

And since his dress is all the fashion. 

And since he^s very dark and tall, 

I think that, out of pure compassion. 

I'll get papa to go and call. 

So Lord St, Ives is Occupying 
The whole of Mr. Ford’s Hotel ; 

Last Saturday his man was trying 
A little nag I want to sell. 

He brought a lady in the carriage ; 

Blue eyes, — eighteen, or thereabouts ; — 

Of course, you know, we Aope it’s marriage^ • 

But yet the femme de chamhre doubts. 

She look'd so pensive when we met her ; 

Poor thing I and such a charming shawl I— 

Well! till we understand it better, * 

It's quite impossible to call. 

Old Mr. Fund, the London banker. 

Arrived to-day at Premium Court ; 

I would not, for the world, ccuit anchor 
In such a horrid dangerous port - 

r-., \’5 •'<>• 


VcV'S'o 
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Such dust and rubbish, lath and plaster,— 

(Contractors play the meanest tricks)— 

The roof’s as crazy as its master, - 
And he was bom in fifty-six: 

Stairs creaking — cracks in every landing, — 

The colonnade is sure to fall ; — 

We sha’n’t find post or pillar standing. 

Unless we make great haste to call. 

Who was that sweetest of sweet creatures, 

^ Last Sunday, in the Rector’s seat ? 

The finest shape, — the loveliest features, — 

I never saw such tiny feet. 

My brother, — (this is quite between us) 

Poor Arthur, — ^was a sad affair ! 

Love at first sight,— She’s quite a Venus, — 

But then she’s poorer far than fair : 

And so my father and my mother 
Agreed it would not do at all ; 

And so, — I’m sorry for my brother! — 

It’s settled that we^e not to call. 

And there's an Author, full of knowledge ; 

And there’s a Captain on half-pay ; 

And there’s a Baronet from college, 

Who keeps a boy, and rides a bay ; 

And sweet Sir Marcus from the Shannon, 

Fine specimen of brogue and bone ; 

And Doctor Calipee, the canon, 

Who weighs, I fancy, twenty stone : 

A maiden Lady is adorning 
The faded front cff Lily Hall: — 

Upon my word, the first fine morning. 

We'll make a round, ray dear, and call. 

Alas ! disturb not, maid and matron, 

The swallow in my humble thatch ; 

^Yoifr son may find a better patron, 

Your niece may meet a richer match : 

I can’t afford to give a dinner, 

I never was on Almack’s list ; 

And since I seldom rise a winner, 

I never like to play at whist ; 

Unknown to me the stocks are falling ; 

Unwatch’d by me the glass may fall ; 

Let all the world pursue its calling, — 

I’m not at home if people call. 


S. 



A VISIT TJO THE COURT OP MADAOASCAR. 
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Tj^ following diary, which contains some very interesting information of the 
pr^nt state of Madagascar, was composed under circumstances not a little 
curious. Since our connection with that island; arising chiefly from the de- 
sire to suppress the slave-trade, which had been carried on with the Mauriti^ 
to a considerable extent, the government of the colony has always be^ 
anxious to extend civilization as much as possible, and to keep up the power 
of our ally, the King of that part of the country metAiohed in the follflwing 
narrative, he having undertaken to co-operate with us in the annihilation of 
the trade. The authorities of Port Louis have assisted, especially, in ad- 
vancing the discipline and military skill of the troops of this potentate ; and 
they have acquired a considerable notion of the English system. As, how- 
ever, that system itself has lately undergone considerable change by the 
amendments introduced by Sir Henry Torrens, it was thought right to extend 
this alteration to Madagascar. Accordingly, a skilful drill serjeant was 
singled out from the Guards, and sent the Mauritius, to be forwarded to 
Tamatave. — ^The following is that person’s composition, and has been sent 
home to his family in this country. The style seems, we confess, consider- 
ably above what would be expected from his rank in life — but, from cir- 
cumstances within our knowledge, we have every reason to believe it to be 
his own writing. Some few verbal errors we have corrected ; but, in every 
other respect, there is no other alteration ; and we doubt not that our readers 
will be surprised at such a production being that of a Seijeantof the Guards. 
The journal commences on his departure from Port Louis for Madagascar. 

Since the alcove was written, and indeed while this sheet is passing 
through the press, intelligence of the death of Radama, the king of Mada- 
gascar. menlioncd in ,|he following narrative, has reached this country, 
PVom the rcjiresentation here given of this chieftain, we must say that we 
sincerely regret this event ; for, to say nothing of the progress towards 
civizilation in general which he was advancing among his people, he seems 
to have been sincerely devoted to the abolition of the slave-trade, which, till 
wilhin these few years, was carried on to a great extent Hetw^n the Alau- 
ritius and Madagascar. That very eminent and excellent person, Sir 
Robert Farquhar, during his protracted government of the former place, 
gave the first check to the traffic ; and he seems to have been very readUy 
and ably supported by Radama, who continued the saAie course of conduct 
during the government of Sir L^wiy Cole, We trust that the new governor 
Sir Charles Colville, will find the same spirit in Radama’s successor. 

Diary op H. ^ 1827, 

Wednesday^ October — I embarked with Mr. Lyall, the Brilfali 
agent, on board his majesty's colonial hrif the Erin, which had pre- 
viously gone outside tlie Bell-buoy, Port Louis, and was lying-to for 
^ us ; at half-past 7 o'clock p. M. sailed with ^ fair wind for MadagaseW^ 

Jan. 1829. C 
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25<A. — WeatherMelio-Utful and wind fair ; the island of Bourbon was 
distinctly seen at the distance of about forty miles, at 4 o’clock p. m. 

( 

26th , — Wind and weather favourable. On^^oing’ upon deck imme- 
diately after dinner, about half after 4 o’clock. La Virginie, (formj^ly 
the Wizard,) a regular trader between the Mauritius and Madaga^ar, 
whs seen at three or tour miles distance. We bore towards her, and 
soon afterwards our Captain ordered a gun to be fired as a signal that 
she should lie-to, with which she immediately complied, and stood to- 
wards us. ^USTe now bore directly down upon her, and being very 
anxious to hear th€ fiipws from Madagascar, I accompanied the Agent 
in the gig, and we boarded her. After some enquiries addressed to the 
Captain^ Mr. Lyall asked if Mr. Campbell* was still at Tamatave, to 
^ which he replied, “ There he is, at your side.^’ 

Having held a conversation with that gentleman, it was deemed of 
importance, for political purposes, that he should return with us to 
Madagascar, and accordingly Mr. Lyall made the proposition to him. 
To this he consented, upon the ground of public duty, and on the Agent 
granting him a letter to his Excellency the Governor, taking the re- 
sponsibility of the measure upoif himself. In a short time we reached 
the Erin, and Mr. Campbell, with two domestics belonging to the 
mission, followed, and got on board just as it became dark, and we 
proceeded immediately on the voyage. 

Pleasant weather and good sailing. Afraid of apfiroaching 
too near the land in the night, the Erin lay-to some hours. 

28<&. — ^About 7 o’clock a. m. the land was distinctly perceived, and 
soon afterwards the Isle of Prunes and Point of Tamatave were easily 
distinguished. 

When within a few miles of the tdiore, I was delighted with the fine 
appearance of the country — hills rising behind hills in beautiful am- 
phitheatre — and could not avoid contrasting the charming aspect of 
nature with the mortal /eyer of the climate. 

At 10 o’clock, we anchored in the roads of Tamatave. The Agent 
having written a letter to his Majesty, Radama, I was dispatched, ha- 
Hfted in my best^uniform, with it to the King. Of my trip on shore I 
mad€ the folbwing report. 

Hnving reached Government House, I found the Governor of Tama- 
tave (Mt. Robint) rising from bed, who received me in his shirt and 
trowsers. Having taken the letter for his Majesty, he informed me 
that he had gone tt*short distance into the country to make an appeal, 
according to custom, to sortie of his peo|>ie upon the coast, and he de- 
sired me to Wait a short time, when I should receive an answer, as he 
would forward the letter immediately by a courier, which he accord- 
ingly did in my presence. • 

of the 82nd Regiment, appointed by his Excellency Sir (J. L, Cole, 
(aince the death of Mr. Hastie,) as ad-interim Agent at Madagascar. 

f We suppose that it is ususj for the higher persons at Madagascai* to assume 
English Ixodes this Mr. RohiD, we find, farther on, a Mr. PhUUber^ 

atmn Mr. CkimUer, kfidiog high offices* 
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Mr, Jlobin then politely asked me to sit down» and order^^ English 
beer to be presented, of which I heartily partook, as the day was very 
warm and I very* thirsty. He having previously sent for a Mr. Red- 
ington, an EnglishAan, and a resident of Taraatave, to act as interpre- 
ts wrote upon half a sheet of paper his name, rank, and titles* and 
la^ it before me ; by these means I was early made to know, tha;t he 
was Grand Marechal of Madagascar, Commander-in-chief of the Forces, 
General and private Secretary of his Majesty, lladama. Governor of 
Tamatave, &c. &c. &c. He next made numerous enquiries respecting 
Mr. Lyalfs character, all of which I answered tojthe bes^f niy judg’* 
menu He then stated, that King Radama wa|^ very partial to, men 
of good understanding and general acquirements ; that having heard 
very good accounts of Mr. Lyall, he had anxiously anticipated his ar- 
rival ever since he knew of his appointment, and that his Majesty was 
now very desirous to see him. 

The Governor spoke very indifferently of the late Agent, but I could 
plainly perceive that the Governor did not like him, and that he evi- 
dently spoke under the influence of personal feelings ; and I learned 
afterwards, that both H. M. and Mr. Robin had treated Mr* Campbell 
with indignity. ^ 

Previous to my going on shore, I was ordered to ask for horses at 
whatever time King Radama should fix upon to receive the AgeUt* — 
On mentioning this circumstance to the Governor, he immediately re^* 
plied, that horses would have been sent though they had noibeSn asked 
for ; and besides added, that if Mr, Lyall, or any of the getiUemeii 
on board, wished to take a ride this afternoon, as many horses os they 
required could be ready at half an hour’s notice. 

Ill a couple of hours the messenger returned from his Majesty, with 
a note to the Governor, who then wrote a letter to the Agent. 

I returned to the ship, and Mr. Lyall sent his compliments and 
thanks to the Governor, and requested him to be so good as order four 
horses to be in readiness at 4 o’clock. 

A little before the above hour, Mr. Lyall, accompanied by the 
(^a])taiii, Mr. Campbell, and myself, went on shore, but the horses not 
lieing quite ready, Mr. Robin asked the party into his house. The 
Agent entered and I accompanied him, when a general conversation 
followed, and an offer was made, on the part of the Jting, and also Of 
the Governor, to do every thing in their power to malK our f^our 
comfortable and agreeable. He more especially added, that Mr. Lyall 
had only to let him know how many horses he required, and he should 
have tliem at all times ; remarking that four excellent ones, completely 
caparisoned in the English style, were in readifless. We leR Mr* 
Robin, and the party mounted and rode for about an hour and a hklf ; 
during which time we made a visit to the tomb of the late Mr^ Colo \ 
which is situated upon a gentle eminence behind the battery, Vnd about 
the eighth part of a mile from it, and on the bolder of a rniall wood, 
that appears to form the cemetery for persons of distinctioil, A 
number of tombs were remarked in the neighibomi^ood, biit none of 

* Formerly a captain in the army, who accompani^ Mr, tlampbell Mada^w 
• Oh a aeparats mission, and not tttesting with the recsptidii lie had anticmatoiC 
reported that he took it so much to heart, to he Ike dsiieir Inadgator of hfs 
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them equal to Mr.*Cole'S, except one of the former commandahts of 
Tamatave who was murdered at Ivondrow. 

1 was happy to see that the Mala^ashes, as well as most other 
barbarous countries, seemed to do homage to the dead; and it is but 
justice to the memory of Mr. Cole to add, that both king and pea^t 
spoke well of him. ^ 

( 

— Having heard a great many reports at Mauritius, and also 
Numerous details of affairs from the late agent, which gave every one 
an idea thd^the British government had already done too much for 
King Radama, and that the sycophants, by whom he was said to be 
surrounded, by their fulsome praises, well-timed flattery, and detest- 
able deceit, had actually made the King forget himself, the Agent 
therefore determined to makeour landing in Madagascar as imposing 
as possible, well aware that parade and show — gold and silver — bril- 
liant uniforms and gaudy colours, generally speaking, have a great 
effect, particularly over the opinions of savages and semi-barbarians, 
and bearing in mind how much depends upon first impressions ; it 
happened very fortunately that I had expended a little extra upon my 
uniform, and Mr. Lyall no small sum, which enabled him to appear 
in a very respectable manner at the court of Radama. 

Having also learned that his Majesty now assumed a haughty, inde- 
pendent, and authoritative tone and demeanour — that he imagined 
himself' the greatest monarch upon earth — that he seemed quite 
intoxicated with his power at home, and his renown abroad, and that 
he had treated the British envoys, Mr. Campbell, and the late Mr. Cole, 
with much indifference, neglect, and indignity, the Agent had taken 
the resolution, from the moment of our arrival, to act with great 
caution, dignity, and independence, but at the same time with every 
becoming deference and politeness. 

It is here necessary to observe, that the last resolution was much 
strengthened on hearing from the late Agent, that be had formerly sat 
on the king’s right hand at dinner; but, since Mr. Robin’s elevation, 
he had put him upon his left, and yielded his place to the Grand 
Malr^chal. 

It was also very fortunate that, through his Excellency Sir Lowry 
Cole’s goodnesS|^ the Agent had been enabled to keep to his resolution 
of nbt proceeding to Madagascar in a merchant vessel ; as no doubt 
such a step, merely on account of the appearance, would have lowered 
him in the eyes of the Kihg and bis grandees. 

Having made thes^ preliminary remarks, I shall now endeavour to 
detail the proceediftgs of the day. 

Being dressed in our best uniforms, the Agent’s is allowed to be 
handsome and mine very gaudy, we got into the gig, and were pulled 
astern of the Erin ; during oHr progress toward the shore, a salute 
was fired from the Erin, which was returned frohi the battery. 

JdV. Robin in his best uniform, which, though gaudy with gqld lace, 
certainly is not that of a Grand Mar(5fchal, arid mounted u^oh a bfpwii 
chm^gert vvas at the shore ready to receive the Agent; we prt>oeeded 
towards Battery, or tempoii^ residence of King^Radaiqa, a,it^ 
Tamata^i^r of which I shall here give a short descHption, in order ‘ 
that the eereihonies that took place may be better understood. 
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The Battery occupies a . large square of ground, ui>o« a slight eleva* 
lion, nearly at the N.W. end of Tamatave, and isJiirnished with a few 
cannon. It is sifrrounded by high, strong palisades, fortning a ccun- 
plete square, and Jfas a door in the centre of each side, nt «dl of 
which sentinels are stationed. At a few yards distance from the pali- 
sa^is a square of buildings, of various magnitudes, and all detached 
from each, other; the principal edifice, fronting the chief gate, is the 
dwelling of Prince Rataffe, (who was in England,) bfother^in-law of 
the King, and commandant of Tamatave, while the rest form maga^ 
ssiiies, store-houses, stables, dwellings for attendants, &c. ^he Battery 
is always given up to the King, during his residence at Tamatave ; 
though the principal building, or palace, only contains three apart- 
inciUs, none of which are very large; yet being well arranged for 
]iarade as well as comfort, and being v^ry clean, the residence is by 
no means despicable. Besides, in one corner of the square, towards 
the shore, there is a small tower elevated for the king, and neatly 
furnished, where he passes his time when the weather is very hot, and 
transacts his private affairs. But to return to the business ofAhe day. 
When within a short distance of the Battery, a messenger having 
informed the Governor that the troops were not completdy in oi’der 
for the ceremony, he asked the Agent, as well as myself, to enter his 
house for a few minutes. As sooir« as we were seated, Mr. Robin 
having informed the Agent (previously) that he had wiues, ale, porter* 
&€. desired him to say what he would drink ; being in a profuSe per- 
spiration, from the heat of the weather, and a warm uniform, each of 
us cheerfully accepted some beer, and had scarcely drank, when two, of 
his Majesty’s officers arrived, and informed Mr. Robin that the King 
was now waiting to rcjceiye the Agent. We immediately mounted our 
liorses, and soon reached the Battery. 

Having enteied on horseback, about five hundred troops, all in 
English uniform, and drawn up around the square, presented arms, and 
the band struck up God save the King. We descended from our horses* 
and were conducted across the square toward the house already de- 
scribed, where the King awaited Mr. Lyall, and by the time we arrived 
there his Majesty was at the door ready to receive us. Mr. Robin 
presented the Agent to King Radama, who immediately shook hands 
with him very cordially indeed. Mr. Lyall now presented me to his*’ 
Majesty, with whom he also shook hands in the same iftanq^r. • 
Agreeably to the custom of the country on a first presentation, we 
each left a piece of money in his hand, saying, “ A tribute of respect 
to your Majesty.*’ 

The King then entered the chief apartment, approached his seat* 
and mad^ a sign to Mr, Lyall to take the chair on his right hand* 
whiph he immediately accepted. Mr, Robin was seated on the left af 
the King ; IVJr. Cprroller, late. Governor of Tamatave* now General, 
Secretary-in-Chief, and Aide-de-Camp dto Radama, placed on the 
Agent’s right ; X noiyself on the left of the Grand .Mar4cbal. Prince 
Rataffe, Mr^ Pbillibert (the Grand Judge), and about twenty of , the 
King’s pfljeers, were also present, who stood for some time around the 
room, and then, by a signal fiomdiis beseated tberaselves. 

♦ 3Mjr, Lyall now ro^e ? and * d^nverad ai^er.of introduction from Wir 
Excellency gir G. L. Cole^ to faia Majeaty, besides aome other letters ; 
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seveml volumes respecting his travels in Russia, all elegantly bound, 
which excited Radama’s minute attention ; a machine for spinning 
silk, which was sent by Col. Stavely ; a letter, and’ a splendid Bible, 
from the Treasurer of the Missionary Society ; & Circassian arrow, a 
Tartar whip, &c. With tl\e whip the King was greatly amused. He 
kept it a long time in his hand, shewing it nowand then to his oflf^ers, 
:ind laughing heartily at its broad flap, which makes a noise upon the 
horse's sides. 

A long conversation was kept up with his Majesty, who appeared 
quite able Vo* continue it. He talked of King George IV., the state 
of England, Sir R. T, Farquhar, Sir G. L. Cole, our voyage, and of 
Mr. LyalFs intention of going immediately to Tunanarivon, from which 
the King powerfully dissuaded him, because the bad season had already 
commenced, and he feared wks might catch the fever ; at the same time 
he added, ** If you wish to go, I do not mean, in any way, by what I 
have said, to prevent you ; but I give it as my advice, that you should 
return to the Mauritius, and I shall await your arrival with impatience 
next June.’’ 

To his Majesty’s advice, who consulted some of his officers in our 
presence on the subject, Mr. oLyall bowed assent, and it was in my 
opinion conscientiously given ; for nearly every person in Tamatave said 
that we should be risking our lives by advancing into the interior, and 
oven ^dded, that now the coast was dangerous, and that we ought to 
leave it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Lyall then informed the King that he had also brought with 
him about twenty volumes of the newest and best books on miiitary 

tactics ; and that Mr. M was capable, if his Majesty desired it, 

to instruct his troops in the new manoeuvres, according to the work of 
Sir Henry Torrens. To this his Majesty immediately replied, that he 
felt greatly indebted to the British Government for their kindness in 
selecting Mr. M— , and also to Mr. Lyall for having brought the 
books ; and then added, that as his soldiers were but half civilized, and 
had with much pains %nd patience become pretty expert in the exercises, 
agp'eeably to the old, or Dundas's, Regulations, if he attempted any 
change, the chance was they would be confounded, and would not 
jjerform their exercises well, according to one system or the other. At 
the same time Jje said, that hereafter he might be induced to have 
some reenflts trained according to the new system, but that he would 
be better able to judge when he had seen the new movements per- 
formed. 

The converSation Jiaving turned upon uniforms, Mr. Lyall said he 
was sorry to learn that the magnificent coat lately sent from England 
*to his Majesty was by far too large. The King replied, Yes, too 
large, 190 Wide, too big every way— it is like a sack, but certainly it 
is a handsome, a superb one.” He then asked if we would wish to see 
if, to which the Agent replied inpthe affirmative, if it was his Majesty’s 
pisasute. Begging to be excised for a momeiit, the King withdrew 
an adjoining apartment* and in a couple of minutes appeared in 
scarlet and superbly eoiibraidered coat* which was found, 
described, by far too large. His Mfyesty laughed heartily at 
and said, that the people in England must imagine him to bb 
* The writer, — ^En. 
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a very tall man, while “ I am in a little man, as yon .we.” Wines, 
ale, &c. were presented, while the King, Agent, and-myself, as well as 
all the officers present, drank healths. 

Having sat about two hours, fearing to fatigue his Majesty, Mr* 
Lyall rose to retire* and, in their conversation, proposed a private 
auffience at half-past eleven o'clock the following day. 

Aoiit two o’clock we took leave of his Majesty, with a hearty shak* 
ing of hands ; the Grand Mar(;chal accompanied us to the shore, wheiie 
we embarked, and returned to the ship. 

It is necessary here to remark, that during the time we were with*^ 
his Majesty, the troops were exercising and the band tjl^ying, with 
short intervals. The soldiers went through their evolutions with njore 
precision than could have been expected for uncivilized people, the 
words of command being given in Malagash, and not, ae till lately, 
in English. • 

The impression made upon my mind to-day was undoubtedly a 
mixture of astonishment and admiration. 

T beheld king Radama, who but a few years ago wore his sallaCt 
now decorated like a European monarch ; — a being, who but lately 
was a savage, acting with all the dignity, affability, and kindness of a 
civilized prince ; a man, whose ears hud early and long been accuS' 
tomed only to the sounds of barbarism and slavery, every now and 
then repeating how dear to his heart was the civilization of his coum» 
try — how much he owed to England, and how determined he was to 
maintain, on his part, the treaty for the total abolition of the Slave 
Trade ; in a word, I beheld a prince, endowed with noble sentiments, 
(and who has his faults, no doubt,) who only seemed to want good 
counsellors, in order to make a rapid march in civilization. 

As for the King’svStatf, it is but justice to say that they behaved 
with a modesty, affability, and kindness, such as would have done 
them honour at any court in the world. 

30th . — Our luggage was landed amidst much rain, and had scarcely 
reached the houses appointed for the Agent, ^ the Governor, when 
Mr. Lyall received an invitation for us to bre^fast with his Majesty. 
Having already breakfasted on board the Erin, he returned his com- 
pliments, and thanked his Majesty for his kind attention. 

At half after eleven o’clock, (the time appointed for the audience,)' 
horses having been previously sent, the Agent proceeded# to the1:)at- 
tery, and was received by the King very handsomely ; the party pre-^ 
sent having withdrawn, the audience commenced, and lasted about 
two hours, during which time numerous affairs were discussed aud 
settled, regarding England and Madagascar. * 

His Majesty, Radama, frequently repeated his ideas, pirivately and 
publicly, with respect to the British Government ; so that, to avoid 
repetition, I will here endeavour to condense them into one 

England,” said the King, ** was tmy first ally^t atid ha$ been my 
faithful supporter. I can never foiget King George the Third, 'and, 
far less, King George the Fourth. The British Government has done 
every thing ibr me-^Iooking at his dress, his ol|cers> his soldiers, bis 
tabk* &c.,)— aH this,* said he, “iloes honour to your country*^ % 
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Robert Parqubar was my warm friend ; I must ever hold the name of 
JEkigland dear; of^'her good intentions I have no doubt, and the inte- 
rest she takes in the prosperity of Madagascar, and in my glory, is 
r^dered very evident, by her government sending you here, accom- 
panied by Mr. M . I know she can do miJch fpr me and my 

people, and I am well satisfied that you can and will aid me yourself, 
and thus add to the obligations £ already lie tinder to King Gewge 
the Fourth ; I love England ; I have regarded and still regard her 
* comme mon pivot* ^ The King then held out his hand to the Agent, 
"^nd they had a hearty shake. Still holding his hand, he added, 
“ These my sentiments, and whoever gives a contrary represen- 
tation, does injustice to me and injustice to Great Britain. Do me the 
fhvour to communicate what I have said to the English government, 
and to his Excellency Sir Lowry Cole, and make my ideas known to 
your countrymen, who ever liave shewn themselves my friends, and 
will not forget me so long as I do my duty. The civilization of my 
people is the dearest wish of my heart, and every measure, conducive 
t6 its advancement, will meet with my approbation and support.’* 

A general conversation was still kept up ; and talking of the King’s 
army, Mr. Lyall said, when the troops were going to exercise, he 
should like much to see them,^s he had not well observed them on 
the preceding day, being occupied so constantly in conversation with 
his Majesty, who replied, “ Very well ; ’’ and two minutes afterwards, 
while speaking with the grand Judge, be entered another apartment for 
a moment, the meaning of which was not then understood. However, 
the conversation was again renewed, and in about half an hour, to the 
astonishment of all present, a company of grenadiers preceded by the 
band, marched into the square before the house, when his Majesty said, 
Your wish shall now be gratified.” 

The moment his Majesty was perceived by the troops, they uttered 
something like “ Hurra, Radama to which the King rej)lied very 
gently. 

The King and the Agent having taken their stations under the 
veranda, the grenadi^, commanded by Colonel Bayna, went through 
thie manual and platoon exercises, firing in company, by subdivisions, 
by sections, and by files ; and upon the whole they execaitcd it in a 
creditable manner, though I must not by any means (as others have 
*flone) compare ^hem to British troops. 

He Ageiit now reminded his Majesty of the improvements by Sir 
Henry Torrens in the evolutions of the British army, when he ex- 
pressed a wish to see the ^manual exercise performed. Mr. Lyall, 
therefore, ordered me to take a station between the troops and his 
Majesty, and to ^o through the manual exercise and the extension 
motions, which I did in their presence, and which appeared to please 
the king greatly. 

The company now gave a genera! salute; and marched off to the 
tiftiO of the British Grenadiers/' ” 
leaving tak^ a little refreshment, we took leave of his Majesty, and 
went on 'board the Erin to dinner. Soon afterwards received an 
ip^l&libnfbr the Agent, the Captain of the Erin, Mr. Campbell, and 
iiiyseri;'^to dine with the King, the Mlowing^ day at six o'cl^k, which 
invitation was accepted by the whole party. 
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We had scarcely returned from ,the sliip, when his Majesty very un- 
expectedly visited Mr. Lyall, accompanied by Mr* CqrroUer, Prince 
Ratflde, Mr. PhilUbert, and a guard of honour* ail on foot, with about 
twenty women vtlio were singing all the time the King remained. The 
party remained abdUt half an hour, having freely partaken of Cham- 
pagne, &c. His Majesty withdrew saying* This is a visit 
cfl^nonie^ which I hope will be returned.” 

m ' 

31 . 9 /. — About twelve o’clock one of the King’s ministers visited 
Mr. Lyall, and being about to take lunch, he sat down and sbaredle 
the fare, in the course of which he gave the following emanation* 

“ Mr. Lyall,’* said he, “ Madagascar, like all other countries, has 
its own rules ; and, as you are going to dine with his Majesty to-day, 
it is necessary to explain one of them, respecting your seat at the tabic. 
He who sits opposite the King occupies the place of honour ; but he 
whom his Majesty places upon his right hand, occupies the place of 
honour and friendship.” 

At the proper time, horses being sent to the Agent’s aj)artment, 
Mr. Lyall, the Captain, and myself, all in uniform, (Mr. Campbell 
having written an apology,) proceeded to the Battery, the gate of 
which being thrown open, we cankered up to the house, and were 
saluted by some troops ; the band playing ** God save the King.” 
Upon our descending from our horses, Mr. Corroller came out to 
welcome us, and his Majesty received us at the door in a handsome 
manner ; Mr. Robin and Mr. Corroller were the only two individuals 
who sat, besides the King, Mr. Lyall, and party, but whether with 
intent to do honour to hi# Majesty or not, I cannot say. However, it 
is as well to remark that the chief part of the chairs, with which Ta- 
matave is but ind|fferently furnished, were set around the dining table. 

Mr. Lyall was placed at the King’s right, while Mr. Phillibert, the 
Grand Judge, sat opposite to his Majesty. The table was set with 
great taste, and covered with a profusion of dishes. Silver and crystal 
abounded, and there were so many courses of well-cooked viands — 
fish, flesh, and fowl, &c, that I thought they would never have an 
end. Even after the King rose and gave tli'e health of King George 
the Fourth, the table was again crowded. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Lyall gave the health of Radama, King of Madagascar, which was 
<lrunk with three cheers, as well as the former, the band playing 
“ Rule, Britannia.” Various patriotic toasts were^ru^, Tlie party 
was very merry, the King took a glass of wine with each in his timi : 
after dinner Mr, Robin sang a French air, the band accompanied lum ; 
and afterwards Mr. Lyall, being solicited, gave them Auld long 
syne.** The party remained till about eleven o’clock, when the .^ent 
rose and said, “ Your Majesty, I think we have done sufficient honour 
to the bottle ; ” when the King rose, and, being very warm, began to 
dance* in which Mr. Lyall joined ; they continued wheeling round the 
room for some time, till they whaled out into veranda, and the 
Agent called for his horse, and the party broke up about eJeyen^o'clock 
and proceeded to their respective residences. , . 

Nothing particular occurred duriiig the three follQwiug days, except 
the King visiting the Agent* and the latter returning the visits* I ac- 
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convpaniedthe Agent on one of the evenings, when his Majesty received 
us with every possible politeness. As .soon as we entered his apart- 
ment, the table was covered, and an English cheese and biscuit placed 
upon it. General and Princess Rafarlah were also present, to whom 
the King introduced first the Agent and then myself. Immediately af- 
terwards, silver plates being laid upon the table, the whole partook of 
the biscuit and cheese, as well as some English beer ; when we liad 
fiii,ished, his Majesty invited us info the court-yarfl, where there were 
(as is customary every evening) about 200 of his dancers male and 
fiiunale, when we had the satisfaction of seeing them perform a number 
of steps. But the music, if it may get the name, was so horrible and 
noisy j^that it was enough to turn the drums of one's ears. There were 
about five musicians ; one played upon an instrument not unlike a 
flageolet, another beat upon a tin pan slung around his neck, another 
upon a kind of drum, another ^poii a piece of iron, and another upon 
a piece of tin upon the ground ; but of all the noises 1 ever heard that 
was the most horrible. 

After the dancers had concluded, Mr. Lyall desired me to give 
them a few tunes upon the flute, as a contrast to the ear-rending noise 
we had just heard. 1 accordingly played several tunes, English and 
Scotch, and concluded by a countfjy dance, in which all the dancers us 
well as his Majesty, joined ; at the conclusion of which, the assembly 
broke up with an uproarious cry. The Agent being about to retire, his 
Majesty said, you must allow me and General Rafarlah to accompany 
you home, — they having ordered their horses for that purpose ; to this 
Mr. Lyall consented, on his Majesty promising that he would allow 
us to return with him. The party inotmteef, and soon arrived at the 
Agent’s apartments ; when after partaking of champagne, the King 
proposed a ride, which was undoubtedly accepted ; when we again 
mounted, and the King desired us to ride all four abreast, as there 
were two cream and two chesnut-coloured horses. We rode for about 
an hour and a half, followed by a train of attendants, who endeavoured 
to please us with their uncouth songs. When within a short distance 
of the Battery, his Majesty caused a circle to be formed by his attend- 
ants, and in which we had the pleasure of seeing some of his best 
wrestlers perform ; at the conclusion of which, we accompanied his 
Majesty home, and having taken a little Madeira, left the King. 

•• 

November To day his Majesty honoured the Agent with his 
company to dinner. At 6 o’clock, the hour fixed upon, the King, the 
Grand Mardchal, General and Princess Rafarlah, Prince Ratafie^ Mr. 
Corroller, and Mr. Phillibert, attended by a guard of honour, accompa- 
nied by the band* arrived at our residence, though a little after six. — 
I received his Mi^esty at the gate, and Mr. Lyall at the door of the 
apartment. Dinper being upon the table, the whole entered the dining 
room* ten ifi number, and took their respective seats. The dinner was 
conducted similarly to that of the KiTi*g, and the party took their seats 
accordingly ; it is not necessary to repeat the diSerent healths drnnk, 
being the same as at the King^s table, or nearly so. 

19^ j^arty was ve^. merry. The gun fired, according to custom, at 
nihd and coffee was that instant ordered ; whefi the Shag took 
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out his watch, and to the astonishment of all present said, “ I intend to 
quit this for my capital in an hour’s Ume.” The trhole of his otficers 
were in the utmost confusion, for I am certain not an individual at 
Tarnatave knew o<ihis Majesty’s intentions, they not having made the 
least preparation for a departure; however, they who were to proceed 
v|^h the King were obliged to make their exit as quick as possible, 
very few of them waiting for coffee : but Radama remained about 4 
quarter of an hour, when he rose to depart ; and those that remained 
accompanied his Majesty to the Battei^. Upon arriving there be said. 
“ As soon as I have taken off this uniform and put on another, I allf 
off for Tananarivoa.’* lie then shook hands, first Mr* Lyull, 
and then with myself, saying “ Adieu, till next June,'* and we left his 
Majesty and returned to our lodgings. In order |p ascertain whether 
the King could possibly leave so early as he said, I returned to the But- 
tery ; scarcely twenty minutes had elapsed ; on arriving there I found 
that his Majesty, his ministers, officers, and his army likewise, were 
gone ; and all that I could perceive were a few slaves carrying luggage 
after the army. I was informed afterwards, that the notice they 
get never exceeds two hours for the whole of his army to assemble and 
be in movement. 

In consequence of his Majesty so Unexpectedly quitting Tarnatave, the 
Agent resolved upon sailing for Mauritius on the morning of Tuesday 
the 7th inst. I was accordingly occupied on Monday the 6th, in getting 
our luggage on board, which I did not complete till one o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning ; and at six, we were fairly at sea* 

We had a good passage b^k in the Erin ; but the second day we 
were dreadfully alarmed by a “ water-spout,’’ which came close to the 
vessel, but fortunately took a contrary direction on the firing of a gun, 
which was done by order of the Captain. 

Nothing else particular occurred during our voyage. We anchored 
at Port Louis, on the morning of the 16th of November, after having 
been absent from this port only 23^ days. 

In order that the name of slavery may be considered (I may say for 
ever) banished from the dominions of his Majesty, Radama, 1 will 
famish you with a confidential statement from one of his ministers, for 
the information of the gentlemen whom I have requested this to be 
laid before. ^ 

Radama lately employed a young man to go agiong his enemies to 
the southward of Tananarivon, as a spy, in order to tnow vrtiat they 
were doing, especially with respect to slavery ; giving him the strictest 
commands against its encouragement in any way. The youth, 
tempted by a sum of money, soon afterwards sc^ld a slave who w^s at- 
tached to himself. The news of this act having reached the King’s 
ears, the man was seized, put in irons, carried to the Capital, anfi after 
a fair trial condemned to death. He was l^ept alone, f^pweyer. Until 
a Cobar was held, when his l^ajesty had him brpqglit fof^ara, and 
after explaining his crime, orderefU him to lie shot befot^ the assembly. 
Badama then added^ “ Such a reward awaits sill ^o«e who infringe the 
laws respecting slavery.” The head was then severed flom the body, 
and placed upon a pole, in a pilMp plwse# that the. effect might be 
more extensive and durable, H, JMh 
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THE DISOWNED^ 

This is not exactly what, from the Introduction, we were led to believe. 
That made us expect a few episodes — whereas there are two stories 
as distinct as the sun and the moon ; nay more so, for they have /lo 
sort of influence the one on the other. Now, notwithstanding the 
subtle arguments brought forward in the said Introduction in favour 
^ characters which do not “ conduce to the catastrophe,*' we must 
say that that is a perfectly different thing from having two thoroughly 
separate storSbo, with nothing to do with each other further than being 
bound"- in the same volumes, and printed alternately, one or two chap- 
ters of each at a time. J ust as the reader is beginning to warm into 
the course of one narrative, and to form an acquaintance with its cha- 
racters fast ripening into interest, — he turns over the leaf, and i^ forth- 
with plunged over head and ears into the stream of a totally different 
story, and hurried headlong into a circle composed of utter strangers. 
He gets, by degrees, interested in this narrative and these characters, 
when lo ! he is suddenly carried back at once, among his old friends, 
just as the new were beginning to eclipse them. This alternation 
takes place a dozen times over. We confess it made us think of the 
sort of effect it would have to play Othello and Macbeth alternately 
act by act. 

But notwithstanding this, and several other faults which we shall 
notice anon, we think the ‘Disowned* has considerable merit, 
and displays talent far more than in proportion to that merit. Wc 
mean that there are indications of powers, which can never long 
remain shadowed and alloyed by the blemishes visible in this work : — 
there are, in our opinion, undeniable proofs of mind which must ulti- 
mately eradicate the great majority of those faults which, we think, 
the author himself will soon recognise to be such. The greatest and 
most pervading is the tendency to over-writing — which occasionally 
comes across you in specimens so startling, as absolutely to mar the 
whole effect of otherwise a fine passage of feeling or of power. It 
brings the author, in his own person, forward at once. You exclaim, 
“ Pof>h! no one ever talked so !” or, if it be some contemplation of 
the. author, it recalls most strongly the fact that he is writing a book 
for the jublic, and <irying to startle and shine before them — while, at 
the same time,*it destroys the possibility of the belief that the writer is 
carried away by his subject, and consequently has the words springing 
to clothe his , thoughts as fast as they start into life. This blemish is 
the more to be regretted in the author before us, as he has great 
powers of language if he would not abuse them. 

The beginning of the book is — an unlucky fault — undoubtedly infe- 
rior to the rest. The adventure among the gypsies is, to us, so fan- 
tasiric as to be uninteresting — and the description of the hero's hpjst 
and hnstiess, Mr. and Mrs. Copperas, is an overdrawn and unnatural 
picture of vul^r life which we really wonder at an author of the culti- 

* The IHsowned. By the Auth(» of Fsihsm* In ffmr yok* post 8vo. lioiidon 
Colburn, im. 
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vation of him before us having been guilty of. Most of his faults lie 
the other way — towards over-refinement and fastidiousness; therefore, 
it is really hard tT:iat we should be presented with a coarse and dis-* 
ao-reeable caricature of the nature of that we allude to. Fortunately, 
there is not much of it. But Mr. Brown goes through the whole 
book — and he, in addition, to the unpleasant nature of the character 
altogether, is a contradiction. No one represented as so kiiowiitg 
could be so silly — no one so silly could have thriven so well in the 
world. ' ^ 

But we are forgetting : those of our readers whom the ‘ Di^wned* may 
not have reached — (and, without disparagement to its circulation or any 
implied compliment to ours, such a thing may happen even a month 
after publication, for a magazine has more regular transmission into 
the country than any book in the formidable shape of four volqmeK 
can have) — those of our readers, then, who may not have seen the 
‘ Disowned,* will complain that we are talking to them of things un- 
known, and will lay claim to their right as readers of a review of a new 
work, to have duly laid before them an abstract of the story, a com- 
pendium of the incidents — in short, a complete condensation of Ihe 
whole book. Now, we must announce to them, that, in the present 
article, they will find no such thing. We object to any thing like a 
regular abridgment, for many reasons. In the first place, it is not 
fair to the author : it turns his story inside out ; it pretends, to give, 
in a few pages, that which he has thought required volumes [alas! in 
this instance 4**^] represent. In a review of Mr. Maturings 
‘ Woman,* in that northern work which was the mighty founder of 
the existing school of criticism, we recollect a passage which always 
tickled us exceedingly, on this very point. The reviewer compares 
the manner in which those of his craft set a novel betbre their reiidera, 
in contradistinction to that used by authors, to “ the persecution which 
the petty jealousy of his great neighbours at Hagley exercised on poor 
Shenstoiie,*' by leading his visitors “ to inconvenient points of view, 
and introducing them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a decep- 
tion.” Of this cruelty, it seems, the bard of the Leasow^s was wont 
bitterly to complain ; and the compassionate critic speculates upon the 
similarity of Mr. Maturin’s feelings at his “ placing the conclusion of 
his book at the beginning of the recital. But,*’ ^je adds with the 
same sensations of mercy which characterize the cool^maid’s* cele- 
brated retort on the very subject from which he takes his illustration, 

“ ‘ let the stricken deer go weep ;* the cook would have more than 
enough to do, who thought it necessary to consult the eel at which 
extremity he would like the flaying to begin t.” *But we have more 
compassion. Authors, in this point at least, arc more fortunate than 
eels; fot while the marcli of improvement has, thanks to Ude*s 
invention, promoted them from merely being flayed, to bemg, broiled, 
aliv<^ between the bars, — the same«march has to spare 

novelists, on this point, altogether. But we ojher reasons 
besides those which refer to the authors, which, perhaps^ our maligners 

* See article on Sympathetic Numbers, in our Itot inonth. Third 

, Series, No. IX. 

f Ed. Rev., June, 1818. 
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may say, have had a very preponderating share in influencing our 
decision. , 

For, in the second place, we abstain from thjj abridgment above 
alluded to for the sake of our readers. Those who have already read 
the work under infliction, don't want our abstract — think it an unmr- 
donable bore — and, perhaps, skip the rest of the article in conseqiieiice 
-^thereby depriving themselves of the benefit of those judicial dicta, 
ijby which their opinion should have been for ever regulated. Those 
who have not read the book, like it, perhaps, for the moment ; but, 
when they ito get the work, they are sure to ariathematijze our having* 
spoitfed their pleasure in the story, in terms not quite consistent with 
either their religious or polite duties. 

We now come to our last, and (in this instance belying Shakspeare) 
of course leasts motive : wc do hot attempt the afore-named tasji for the 
sake of ourselves. It is the most irksome, the most difficult, the most 
wearying, and the most unthnnked of all a reviewer's operations. To 
get the pith of three volumes into three pages may, perhaps, considering 
how much pith there generally is in three volumes, be esteemed no 
Very Herculean labour. But it is to be recollected, that a story is not 
the shorter for being bad — generally quite the reverse, as the feeders 
at “ great men's feasts" can safely testify. It will take as much la- 
bour to abstract a long string of twaddle as a long string of force or 
brilliancy. In either case the labour is abominable — for it is very an- 
noying to be conscious that you are spoiling that which is excellent — 
and still more so to feel that you are wasting your work upon trash. 

For these reasons, therefore — and we think them all excellent — w(; 
shall give no precis of the story of the ‘Disowned.’ Indeed our reasons 
apply here, as Vellum would say, with a “ four-fold " force — for there 
wee four stories in the book — two big, and two little. 

Of the two big ones, that which has given the title to the book is 
certainly the less important, the less wrought-out — and that on wliicli 
the author has, manifestly, not staked the higher reputation of his 
work. It is, however, the longer and the lighter — and tor these rea- 
sons probably was selected for the honour of giving natne to the whole. 
In this instance, indeed, there is much similarity to the arrangement of 
Pelham ' — for, in that, the more important story is not that of the 
hero-^indeed, the hero has, there, scarcely any story at all. But this 
resemblanceHsxtends only to the disposition of the materials, not to their 
character ; for, while Sir Reginald Glanville’s history ,is one whose in- 
terest arises from the representation of the wannest, the deepest, and 
the most ferocious passions, that of Algernon Mordaunt, although feel- 
ing mingles with it much, is manifestly chiefly employed in developing 
a mind devoted to the highest order of moral speculation. 

Clarence Linden, the Disowned, is, on the other hand — ^not, certainly, 
frivolous like Pelham — but gay, buoyant, light-hearted, and ever look- 
ing-^onward cheerfully. Even the “ cross which occurs to his love, 
though it affects him vehemently at the moment, does not long hung 
hisavy on his mind. He reminded us, indeed, of the ordinary manufac- 
ture of the Waverley heroes — handsome, gay, gallant, and success* 
ful— biit with no great force of character, or depth of mind. Consi- 
dering that he is disowned, and at first, though never In distress, yet 
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relatively exceedingly poor, — ^his sudden pros|[ieHty, find the means by 
which it is acquired, are somewhat novelish. lie rescues an old gen- 
tleman, a bachelor, •from murder by btirglars, — Who forthwith adopts 
him — and makes an excuse, not much needed it seems by either party, 
of % relationship which is not explained to the reader till the end rtf 
the book, to provide for him entirelj^ lie procures hihi ati appoitl;J- 
ment as an attache to an embassy, and declares his intention of leaving 
him his whole fortune. Tlie character of this old gentleman, by iiamfe^ 
Talbot, is drawn, we think, with great tact and shill, llis atory, which 
he tells his adopted son, forms one of the episodes to wmeh we have 
alluded. With an absolute episode, where you go through the subject 
at once and have done with it, we do not very much quarrel ; and tliis 
is certainly quite sufficiently connected with the rnaih work. When the 
hero is adopted by Mr. Talbot, whose character, also, has been pre- 
viously shewn as strongly marked, — it is, we think, quite fair to give us 
an account of what made him as he is. The worst of it is that, under 
the circumstances represented, it is a moral impossibility thatCIarencrt 
Linden should ever have become acquainted with Mr. Talbot at all. 
They meet first at the table-d’hdte of^the painfully vulgar house where 
Clarence lodges. Now it is quite out of the question that a man <)f the 
extreme, even excessive, refinement of the old gentleman, could ever 
have sat down at Mr. Copperas’s table. The author sees the difficulty— 
and attempts an excuse for it, on the score of the vanity, wliich he 
makes the grand foundation of Talbot’s character: but it would be^just 
as probable that, like the lady in the ballad, he should wish to dine with 
his “ swiae” in “ a silver trough,” for the sake of the grunts of appro- 
bation of that respected quadruped. 

But there is another, and a graver, inconsistency in the character of 
Talbot. In the account of his life, his vanity drives him to an act of 
cruel and brutal unmanliness, with reference to the woman he loves, 
which is, as it seems to us, wholly incompatible with the excellent and 
actively amiable heart which he displays in every action throughout all 
that part the book where he is on the present scene. It is true he has 
profited by his faults, and the misfortunes arising out of them. Bui we 
think no man so kind and benevolent as Talbot is represented, could 
ever have behaved as he did to the woman of his love. We must give 
his account of this — though we fear that, in so dc^g, |re shail be 
exciting disgust against a man for whom we have a very great kind- 
ness of feeling-^probably from the conviction that the person whom 
we arc fond of must be a different one from the hero of the episode of 
a vain man. This opens with a description of th^effects of his rtvar- 
weening desire of superiority, even in the most trifling, and almost the 
meanest things, at Eton,* at Oxford, and on his debfit in the wotild* 

The ixiBtance of the fierce jealousy, and its fk'Vful consequence, which Jte Cota- 
ceives against one of his school-fellows for balancing a stick upon & chin, whirii he 
himself cannot db, is so daringly sin^lar and unnatural, that are cdUvineed the 
author founds the statement upon a fact. No one, we think, could present such an 
anecdote to his readers, unies^ he were provided, in return to thedr eieclaination of 
‘ how unnatural ! ’ — with the answer ‘ that may be, but it happened.’ A t all events^ 
we think it either has taken place, or it never could. We do not fe^r our readers— 

• for, df courstiT, they tu-e bU discriimnating readefs^-wusiiig us of a bull for dfiskst 
espreddoQ. 
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he enters this last, Mr. Talbot is aware that ** thou^ rich, high- 
liom, and good looking, he possessed not one of these three qualities 
, In that eminence which could alone satisfy his love of superiority, and 
desire of effect.’* “ I knew,*' he says, “ this somewhat humiliating 
truth, for though vain, I was not conceited. Vanity, indeed, is the 
very antidote to conceit ; for while the former makes us all ntrm to 
the opinion of others, the latter is perfectly satisfied with its opinion of 
^itself.** He therefore determines to excel every one “ in the grace and 
consummateness of manner” — ^in a word, to be the most successful 
man in soAity of his day. He succeeds, and is “ courted, followed, 
flattered, and sought by the most envied of fastidious circles in 
England, and even in Paris.** He is at this climax of success when 
comes “ the great era of his life, love.** 

Among my acquaintance, was'L^y Mary Walden, a widow of high birth, 
and noble, thougli not powerful connexions. She lived about twenty miles 
from London, in a beautiful retreat ; and though not rich, her jointure, ren- 
dered ample by economy, enabled her to indulge her love of society. Her 
house was always as full as its size would permit, and I was among the most 
welcome of its visiters. She had an only daughter — even now through the 
dim mists of years, that beautiful a^d fairy form rises still and shining before 
me, undimmed by sorrow, unfaded by time. Caroline Walden was the ob- 
ject of general admiration, and her mother, who attributed the avidity with 
which her invitations were accepted by all the wits and elegants of the day 
to the charms of her own conversation, little suspected the face and wit of 
her daughter to be the magnet of attraction. I had no idea at that time of 
marriage, still less could I have entertained such a notion, unless the step 
had greatly exalted my rank and prospects. 

The poor and powerless Caroline Walden was therefore the last person 
for whom I had what the jargon des meres terms * serious intentions.* How- 
ever I was struck with her exceedii^ loveliness, and amused by the vivacity 
of her manners : moreover, my vanity was excited by the hope of distancing 
all my competitors for the smiles of the young beauty. Accordingly, I laid 
myself out to please, and neglected none of those subtle and almost secret 
attentions, which, of all flatteries, are the most delicate and successful ; and 
I succeeded. Caroline loved me with all the earnestness and devotion 
which characterize the love of woman. It never occurred to her that I was 
only trifling with those affections which it seemed so ardently my intention to 
win. She knew that my fortune was large enough to dispense with the 
i!iecessity of fortune with my wife, and in birth she would have equalled men 
of greater prjtensibns to myself ; added to this, long adulation had made her 
sensible, though not vain, of her attractions, and she listened with a credu- 
lous ear to the insinuated flatteries I was so well accustoiped to instil. 

Never shall I forget— no, though I double ray present years — ^the shock, 
the wildness of despair with which she first detected the selfishness of my 
homage ; with whicn she saw that I had only mocked her trusting simpli- 
city ; and that wMte she had been lavishing the richest treasures of her heart 
before the burning altars of Love, my idol had been Vanity, and my offerings 
deceit. She tore herself from the profanations of my grasp ; she shrouded 
berself from my presence. All interviews with me were rejected ; all my 
letters returned to me unopened ; and though, in the repentance of my^eart, 

I entreated, I urged her to accept vows that were ho longer insincere, her 
pride became her punishment, as well as my own. In a moment of bitter 
and. de^a'ate feeling, she accepted the offers of another, and made the mgr- 
riege a fatal and irrevocable barrier to our reconciliation atfd tmion. ‘ 

Oh I how I now cursed my infatuation! how paksionate^ I recalled the ' i 
past ! how coldly I turned from the hollow and false world, to whose service 
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I had sacrifeed my happiness, to inuse and madden over the prospects I had 
destroyed, and the loving and noble heart I had rejected 1 Alas! after alh 
what IS so unjrrateful as that world for which we renounce so much ? Its 
votaries resemble4hc Gymnosophistae of old, and while they profess to make 
their chief end pleasure, we can only learn that they expose themselves to 
every torture and every pain !” 

Caroline, now become Lady Merton, mixes largely in the wat 
world, and she and Talbot often meet. She at first assumes inai|&- 
rence, if she feels it not ; and this coldness “ galls to the very quick the 
morbid acuteness of his self-love ” He again attacks her ; — 

I spare you and myself the gradual progress of my schen^s. A woman 
may recover her first passion, it is true ; but then she musi replace it with 
another. That other was denied to Caroline : she had not even children to 
engross her thoughts and to occupy her ‘ prodigal ’ affections ; and the gay 
world, which to many become an object, was to her only an escape. 

Clarence, my triumph came I Lady W&lden (who had never known our 
secret) invited me to her house : Caroline was there. In the same spot where 
we had so often stood before, and in which her earliest affections were insen- 
sibly breathed away, in that same spot, my arm encircled her, and I drew 
from her colourless and trembling lips, the confession of her weakness, the 
restored and pervading power of my remembrance. 

But Caroline was a proud and virtuous woman : even while her heart 
betrayed her, her mind resisted ; and m the very avowal of her unconquered 
attachment, she renounced and discarded me for ever. 

This again irritates his vanity. He could, he says, have consented 
to part from her for ever — but then the sentence of separ&tion must 
have sf)rung from himself. However, for the time, he suppresses 
these feelings, and buries himself in the country with his books:— 

But I was then too bound to the world not to be perpetually reminded 
of its events. My retreat was thronged with occasional migrators from 
London ; my books were mingled with tne news and scandal of the day. All 
spoke to me of Lady Merton ; not as I loved to picture her to myself, pale 
and sorrowful, and brooding over my image ; but gay, dissipated, the dis- 
penser of smiles, the prototype and deity of joy. I contrasted this account 
of her with the melancholy and gloom of my own feelings, and I resented as 
an insult to myself, that which I ought to have rejoiced at, as an engrossment 
of reflection, for her. 

In this angry and fretful mood I returned to London. My empire was 
soon resumed ; and novi^, Linden, comes the most sickening part of my con- 
fessions. Vanity is a growing and insatiable disease: what seems its 
desires as wealth to-day, to-morrow it rejects as pSvertja 1 wife at first 
contented to know that I was beloved ; by degrees, slow, yet sure, I desired 
that others should know it also. I longed to display my power over the cele- 
brated and courted La^ Merton ; and- to put the last crown to my reputa- 
tion and importance. The envy of others is the fopd of our own self-love. 
Oh, you know not, you dream not, of the galling mortifications 1o which a 
proud woman, whose love commands her pride, is subjected. I imposed 
upon Caroline the most humiliating, the most painful tasks ; I would allow 
her to see none but those I pleased ; to go to no place, where I withheld my 
consent ; and I hesitated not to ex«rt and testify my power over her affec- 
tions, in proportion to the publicity of the opportunity. 

Yet, with all this littleness, would you believe that I loved, Caroline with 
the most ardent and engrossing passion ? I have paused behind her, in order 
to kiss the ground she trod on ; 1 have staid whole nights beneath lier win- 
dow, to catch one glimpse of her passing form, even though I had spent 
January, 1829. D 
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hours of the day-time in her society ; md though my love burned and con- 
.sumed me like a fire« 1 would not breathe a single wish against her innocetiee, 
or take advantage of my power to accomplish what I knew, from* her virtue 
and pride, no atonement could possibly repay. Such are (the inconsistencies 
of the heart, and such, while the/ prevent our perfeqtioni redeem us frorti 
the utterness of vice. Never, even m my wildest d^s, was I blind to the 
glory of virtue, yet never, till my latest years, have i enjoyed the facul^to 
avail myself of my perception. I resembled the mole, wnich by Bpy^'^is 
supposed to possess the idea of light, but to be unable to comprehend the 
objects on which it shines. 

Among the varieties of my prevailing sin, was a weakness, common 
enougli to wmddly men. While I ostentntSiusJy played oft^ the love } had 
excit^i 1 couM not bear to show the love I mt. In our country, and, per- 
haps, though in a less degree, in all other highly artificial states, enthusiasm, 
or even feeling of any kind, is ridiculous ; and I could not endure the thought 
that my treasured and secret a:Sections should be dragged from their retreat, ' 
to be cavUled and carped at by » 

Every beardless, vain comparative. 

This weakness brought on the catastrophe of my love ; for, mark me, 
Clarence, it is through our weaknesses that our vices are punished. One night 
1 went to a masquerade ; and while 1 was sitting in a remote corner, three 
of my acquaintances, whom I recognized, though they knew it not, approached 
and rallied me upon my romantic attachment to Lady Merton. One of them 
was a woman of a malicious and sarcastic wit ; the other two were men 
whom J disliked, because their pretensions interfered with mine ; they were 
diners-out, and anecdote- mongers. Stung to the quick by their sarcasms 
and lauglifer, I replied in a strain of mingled arrogance and jest ; at last I 
spoke slightingly of the person in question ; and these profane and false lips 
dared not only to disown the remotest love to that being who was more to 
me than heaven and eaiih, but even to speak of herself with ridicule, and 
her affection with disdain. 

In the midst of this, 1 turned and beheld, within hearing, a figure which 
I knew upon the moment. O God I the burning shame and agony of that 
glance I — It rtiised its mask— I saw that blanched cheek, and that trembling 
lip ; and I knew that the iron had indeed entered into her soul, 

Clarence, 1 never beheld her again alive. Within a week from that 
time she was a corpse. She had borne much, suffered much, and murmured 
not ; but this shock pressed too hard, came too home, and from the hand of 
him for whom she would have sacrificed all ! T stood by her in death ; 1 
beheld my work ; and I turned away, a wanderer and a pilgrim upon the 
face of the earth. Verily, I have had my reward. 

This is dreadful~this is horrible. The first impulse on reading it 
is to slftink with disgust from the man who, under any circumstances, 
could have acted thus ; and undoubtedly that impulse is the true and 
just feeling. The very extent of this disgust, however, proves the 
vigour and nature of the writing ; and accordingly, when the impres- 
sion of the invented scene, as such, has sufficiently subsided for us to 
look back to it critically, we cannot but admire the conception for its 
originality ( — though we recoil from its nature — ) as well as the force 
and fire with which it is rendered. And, omitting this moral blot, 
and, speaking only of the compositien of this episode, we, as critics, in 
turning over the leaves again, after having finished the book, light 
with the more pleasure upon it, from its frank, free, and rapid tone 
being in contradistinction to the over-wrought, exaggerated language, 
which in i^any of the passages of meditative sufferings forms, as we 
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have already hinted* the main blemish of the book. We are more than 
ever eonviaced that the delineaticm of passion is the fbrte of the author 
of‘^Palham.” • 

We have given so much space to this 6rst episode, that we have 
jpeally none left for that of the young painter. Its concepUon we 
jjlhink line and (metaphysically) true to nature. And the exeeulicm is 
most suecessMly, but, perhaps* somewhat unpleasantly, p>ainfub 
have added the word metaphysically,** in the sentence above, 
our thinking that there is an inconsistency, in a practical point of view, 
in an artilt who is represented as having so much genms, not having 
had more cultivatkm in his art, or not perceiving me wan^ of ft. 
Altogether, we think this character, though very painful to contemplate, 
nay perhaps one from which, as we read, we wish to get ftee, could 
not have been wrought as it is by a pprson of any thing like ordinary 
talents. 

We are aware that we ought now to accompany the hero through 
the book ; but really we do not know how. There is no plot — and we 
say this without fear of annoying the author, for he expresses hk con- 
tempt of plots in his Introduction — Linden’s love, like Pelham's, is 
scarcely at all wrought out ; — (we li^e Lady Flora’s letters to her friend, 
however, very much ;) — and we want for other things the space which 
extracting a single scene would take. But, before we turn to the story of 
Mordttunt, on which we purpose being somewhat more explicit, we must 
say that there are several of the minor characters of the bhok whom 
we wish to abuse a little. Lord Aspeden, the ambassador, is im- 
possible, physically and morally. In the first place, a man professing, 
and bragging of his skill in, the trade of compliments could never have 
made every one of them an insult. In the next, he never could have 
been an ambassador six nmnths — for the court to which he was 
sent would, certainly, before that time have remonstrated with hia 
Britannic Majesty for accrediting a natural fool. So much for the 
moral impossibility — the physical consists in the fact that talking as 
he is represented to do, he, beyond all question, would have been 
thrown out of window by some ill-natured, thick-beaded couniry- 
gentleman at least twenty years before the book begins. Trollolop, 
the peculiar charm of writing whose name we can by no means per- 
ceive, though the author declares there is no such oblcctation under 
the sun — Trdlolop, (no ! we cannot discover the dbligli^ for thft life of 
us,) the metaphysician, is iin overstrained caricature ; — and the buroiiet 

with a good heart,” is another caricature which we are very sorry 
to see drawn. Good hearts are not so common as to need to be 
sneered down. We think that it is by no means usual for excellent 
feeling to be coupled with extreme weakness ; nay, so little are we of 
that opinion^ that we believe that, for one instance in which a good 
heart does harm by being coupled, as in this case, with a weak head, 
there are fifty in which a bad, a corrupted, a cold, or a callous heart 
does harm, let the head with which it is coupled be what it may. 
Moreover, caricaturing good feeling is a sort of homage to those pos- 
sessed of bad — and it is one in which they especially delight, 

Wi^ now come to the (in point of importance) main subject of tlm 
work ; vus. the character of Algernon Mordaunt. Into Ais story we 

D 2 
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must ^ter a little, seieinp: that, strange to say ! the development of his 
character is somewhat influenced by the force of the circumstances 
which occur to him. He is, first, introduced to us by his horse kicking 
the hero, Clarence Linden, in the yard of a country-^inn ; which occa- 
sions some intercourse of civility between them. But then they do not 
meet again for several years, and nearly three volumes — not, indeed 
till ^fter the real catastrophe of Mordaunt’s story, though the most 
elaborate part of his philosophy is given aiterwards. We fear our first 
extract will be rather a long one ; but it describes, and, as we think, 
very skilfully, Jiappily, and delicately, the causes which laid the foun- 
dation ^for his very peculiar, but very estimable, character : — 

Algernon Mordaunt was the last son of an old and honourable race, which 
had centuries back numbered princes in its line. His parents had had many 
children, but all (save Algernon, the youngest) died in their infancy. His 
mother perished in giving him birth. Constitutional infirmity, and the care 
of mercenary nurses, contributed to render Algernon a weakly and delicate 
child ; hence came a taste for lonelinesss and a passion for study, and from 
these sprung on the one hand the fastidiousness and reserve, wnich render 
us unamiable, and on the other the loftiness of spirit and the kindness of 
heart, which are the best and earliest gifts of literature, and more than coun- 
terbalance our deficiencies in the “^inor morals” due to society, by their 
tendency to increase our attention to the greater ones belonging to mankind. 
Mr. Mordaunt was a man of luxurious habits and gambling propensities : 
wedded to London, he left the house of his ancestors to moulder in desertion 
and decays but to this home, Algernon was constantly consigned during his 
vacations from school ; and its solitude and cheerlessness, joined to a dispo- 
sition naturally melancholy and thoughtful, gave those colours to Ids temper 
which subsequent events were calculated to deepen, not efface. 

Truth obliges us to state, despite our partiality to Mordaunt, that when he 
left his school, after a residence of six years, it was with the bitter distinction 
of having been the most unpopular boy in it. Wliy, nobody could exactly 
explain, for his severest enemies could not accuse him of ill-nature, cow- 
ardice, or avarice, and these make the three capital offences of a school-boy ; 
but Algernon Mordaunt had already acquired the knowledge of himself, and 
could explain the cause, though with a bitter and swelling heart. His ill 
health, his long residence at home, lus unfriended and almost oiqdian situa- 
tion, his early habits of solitude and reserve, all these, so calculated to make 
the spirit shrink within itself, made him, on his entrance at school, if not 
unsocial, appeal' so : this was the primary reason of his unpopularity ; tlie 
seoond was, that he perceived, for he was sensitive (and consequently acute) 
to the extreme, the cnisfortune of his manner, and in his wish to lectify it, 
it became doubly unprepossessing ; to reserve, it now added embarrass- 
ment, to coldness, gloom ; and the pain he felt in addressing or being ad- 
dressed by another, was naturally and necessarily reciprocal, for the effects 
of sympathy are nowhere so woiiderful,’'yet so invisible, as in the manners. 

By degrees he shiftined the intercourse which had for him nothing but 
distress, and his volatile acquaintance were perhaps the first to set him the 
example. ()ftenin his solitary walks he stopped afar off to gaze upon the 
sports, which none ever solicited him to share ; and as the shout of laughter 
and of happy hearts came, peal after peal, upon his ear, he turned enviously, 
yet not malignantly away, with tears, Much not all his pride could curb, and 
muttered to himself, “ And these, these hate me I” 

There are two feelings common to all high or affectionate natures, that of 
extreme susceptibility to opinion, and that of extreme bitterness at its in- 
justice. These feelings were Mordaunt’s; but the keen edge which one 
blow injures, the repetition blunts ; and, by little and little, Algernon be- 
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ciamc not only accustomed, but, as he persuaded hinaielf, indifferent to his 
want of popularity ; his step grew more lofty, and his address more col- 
lected, and that tvhich was once diffidence, gradually hardened into pride. 

His residence atithe university was neither without honour nor profit. A 
college life was then, as now, either the most retired or the most social of all 
•thers ; I need scarcely say which it was to Mordaunt, but his was the age 
when solitude is desirable, and when the closet forms the mind better than 
the world. Driven upon itself, his intellect became inquiring, and it^ re- 
sources profound ; admitted to their inmost recesses, he revelled among the 
treasures of ancient lore, and in his dreams of the Nymph and Naiad, or 
his researches after truth in the deep wells of the Stagyrit^ or the golden 
fountains of Plato, he forgot the loneliness of his lot, ana exliausted the 
hoarded enthusiasm of his soul. * 

But his mind, rather thoughtful than imaginative, found no idol like 
“ divine philosophy.” It delighted to plunge itself into the mazes of meta- 
physical investigation — to trace the sprihgs of the intellect — to connect the 
arcana of the universe — to descend into the darkest caverns, or to wind 
through the minutest mysteries of nature, and rise, step by step, to that 
arduous elevation on wnich Thought stands dizzy and confused, looking 
beneath upon a clouded earth, and above, upon an unfathomable heaven. 

Rarely wandering from his chamber, known personally to few, and inti- 
mately to none, Algernon yet left behind him at the university the most 
remarkable reputation of his day. Tie had obtained some of the highest 
of academical honours, and by that proverbial process of vulgar minds which 
ever frames the magnificent from the unknown, — the seclusion in which he 
lived, and the recondite nature of his favourite pursuits, attached to his 
name a still greater celebrity and interest, than all the orthodox *and regular 
dignities he had acquired. There are few men who do not console them- 
selves for not being generally loved, if they can reasonably hope that they 
are generally esteemed. Mordaunt had now grown reconciled to liimseff 
and to his kind. He had opened to his interest a world in his own breast, 
and it consoled him for his mortification in the world without. But, better 
than this, his habits as well as studies had strengthened the principles and 
confirmed the nobility of his mind. He was not, it is true, more kind, more 
benevolent, more upright than before ; but those virtues now emanated from 
principle — not emotion. 

VVe have often thought that principle to the mind is what a free constitu- 
tion is to a people : without that principle, or that free constitution, the one 
may be for the moment as good— the other as happy, but we cannot tell 
how long the goodness and the happiness will continue. 

This, we think, is good. It combines strong sense and amiable 
feeling ; and is (almost entirely) free from the chi%f fa^tsof tkis work. 
Mordaunt goes from the university to London, where he finds how 
little his ideas and feelings coincide with his father’s. His father 
seems wretched and asliamcd in his son’s presence — the reasons for 
which afterwards but too fearfully appear — vke., that he has» with 
something very like dishonesty, deprived him of his inheritance. He 
sends him abroad. On Algernon’s return, his father is dead. 

He had not been long returned, before he found two enemies to his tran- 
quillity-— the one was love, the other appeared in the more formidable guise 
of a claimant to his estate. Before Algernon was aware of the nature of the 
latter, he went to consult with his lawyer. 

“ Tf the claim be just, I shall not, of course, proceed to law,” said 
Mordaunt. 

But without the estate, Sir, you have nothing!” 

True,” said Algernon, calmly. 

But the claim was not just, and to law he went. 
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, The person with i^hom Mordaunt is in love, is the niece of en old' 
Indian Ileneral, who objects to the match, in Consequence of the faw* 
suit— while a cousin of Mordaunt, who is inclined to assist him, al^o 
protests afrainst the marriage, on the score of the “ new blood^* of the 
lady’s family. The general and his sister are represented as peoplq 
considerably more intolerable than is easily consistent with possioility : 
and r their exceeding brutality, conjoined with the endeavour to force 
upon Isabel an odious match, drives her to the extremity of running 
away with Mordaunt. We confess we are both too delicate and too 
indelicate to aj^rove of the ideas which the author puts into her head, 
upon her elopement. Slie knows that their marriage will go near to 
ruin her lover, by depriving him of the countenance and assistance, and 
ultimately the succession, of his rich relation. She therefore forms an 

idea of but really, it is too «nice a matter for us to substitute our 

words for the author’s ; — 

She was a person of acute, and even poign^iant sensibilities, and these the 
imperfect nature of her education had but little served to guide or to correct ; 
but as her habits were pure and good, the impulses which spring from 
habit were also sinless and exalted, and if they erred, “ they leant to vir- 
tue’s side,” and partook rather of a ropaantic and excessive generosity than 
of the weakness of womanhood or the selfishness of passion. All the misery 
and debasement of her equivocal and dependant situation had not been aWe 
to drive her into compliance with Mordaunt's passionate and urgent prayers ; 
and her heg.rt was proof even to the eloquence of love when that eloquence 
pointed towards the worldly injury and depreciation of her lover ; but this 
new persecution was utterly unforeseen in its nature, and intolerable hrom 
its cause. To many another — ^to be tom for ever from one in whom her 
whole heart was wrapped — ^to be forced not only to forego his love, but to 
feel that the very thought of him was a crime ; all this, backed by the vehe- 
ment and galling insults of her relations, and the sullen and unmoved mean- 
ness of her intended bride^om, who answered her candour and confession 
with a sort of stubborn indifference and an unaltered address, made a load of 
evil, which could neither be borne with resignation, nor contemplated with 
patience ; yet, even amidst all the bitterness of her soul, and the incoherent 
desperation in which her letter to Mordaunt had been penned, she felt aSfeort 
of confused resolution that he should not be the sacrifice. 

In extreme youth, and still preserving more than childish innocence, she 
did not exactly perceive the nature of her trust in Mordaunt ; nor the conse-. 
quenpes of any other tie with him than the sacred one of marriage ; but she 
had readjmd heard ofoiwomen, in their noble and fond devotedness, sacrific- 
ing all for love, %.nd she had internally resolved that she would swell their 
number, rather than cost him a single loss or deprivation. To sacrifice, far 
Algernon Mordaunt — ^what happpiness, what pride in the thought I and that 
thought recortciled her to the letter she wrote, and the prayer which it con- 
tained. Poor girl t little did she conceive that in the eyes of the world thait 
sacrifice, that sdf-devotion, would have been the greatest crime she could 
commit 

Now, this we cannot but be old-fashioned enough to consider tery 
faiste sentiment. We do not — as we doubt not, the author will gite UB 
credit look upon it merely with the straight-forward worldly judg-^ 
ment which, in this case, would be a very uiyust one. We can con- 
ceive such ideas to exist in a young person’s mind quite compatibly 
with purity. But we cannot but regard the reasoning as who% fntee^ 
and, we think, the author ought to have i^owit inalend m enditig 
in a tone carrying forgiveness almost into approbation* Were there no 
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dith^ pdint save bne-^the fate of the children— that alone ought to 
shew the iniquity of the measure. We think such matters had better 
not be touched upon at all — but when they are, an author should 
not leave them in this equivocal state. 

•Mordaunt, of course, will not listen to such an arrangement. They 
are married, and go to reside at Mordaunt-hall, a place on the anti- 
quity and the patrician character of all the appointments of which file 
author loves to dwell. Indeed, his reverence for were antiquity of 
descent, which peeps forth very frequently, manifestly has a stronger 
hold upon his mind than we should have thought quite iti consonance 
with some other of its qualities. There is another bent also — Vhich 
wc cannot but lament and condemn most strongly — of a natui;e pecu- 
liarly, we should have thought, disbrepant from the metaphysical tastes 
which arc so much brought forward, with which we are presented im- 
mediately upon Mordaunt taking his bride home. We allude to a belief 
in omens and prognostics : it is not only brought forward in the passage 
we are about to notice, where the circumstance described might almost 
be taken as the hallucination of a romantic mind, but it is seriously 
repeated by the author himself in a gubsequent part of the b9ok, with 
other circumstances which he uses every privilege of authorship to 
impress upon the reader’s mind as facts : — 

We said the autumn and winter were gone ; and it was in one of those 
latter days in March, when, like a hoyden girl subsiding into dawning 
womanhood, the rude weather mellows into a softer and tenderer mouthf 
that, by the side of a stream, overshadowed by many a brake and tree, from 
which the young blossoms sent ‘‘ a message from the spring,” sate two 
persons. 

“ I kno^ not, dearest Algernon,*’ said one, who was a female, “ if this 
is not almost the sweetest month in the year, because it is the month of 
Hope,'" 

Ay, Isabel ; and they did it wrong who called it harsh, and dedicated 
it to Mars. I exult even in the fresh winds which hardier frames than 
mine shrink from, and 1 love feeling their wild breath fan my cheek as 1 
ride against it.” 

And so do T,” said Isabel, softly ; “ for the same winds which come to 
my cheek must have kissed yours.” 

I remember,” said Algernon, musingly, “ that on this very day three 
years ago, I was travelling tlirough Germany, alone and on horseback, end 
I stood not far from Ens, on the banks of the Danube ; tlje watemi of the 
river were disturbed and fierce, and the winds came loud ana angry against 
my face, dashing the spray af the waves upon me, and filling my spirits with 
a buoyant and glad delight ; and at that time 1 had been indulging old (breams 
of poetry, and had laid my philosophy aside ; and, in the inspiration of the 
moment, I lifted up my hand towards the quarter from whence the 
jdnds came, and questioned them audibly of their birth-place, and their 
rourne ; and as the enthusiasm increased, I compared them to our human 
life, whieh a moment is, and then is noi ; and, proceeding from frdly to 
fo%, 1 aske(} them, as if they were ,the weird interpreters m ^av^, for a 
type and sign of my future lot.” 

And what said they?” inquired Isabel, smiling, y«|f smiling timidly. 

** They answered not,” replied Mordaunt ; “ but a voice witmn me seemeci 
to say — ‘ Look above !' and I raised my eyes, but T did not see thee^ love--- 
so the Book of Fate lied.* ’ 

“ Nay, Alg^pu, what did you see asked Isabd, more earnestly than 
the quei§tk)n deserved. 
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“ I saw a thin cloud, alone amidst many dense and dark ones scattered 
around ; and as I gazed, it seemed to take the likeness oi a funeral proces- 
sion — coffin, bearers, priest, all — as clear in the cloud ^as I have seen them 
on the earth, and 1 shuddered as I saw ; but the winds blew the vapour 
onwards, and it mingled with the broader masses of cloud ; and then, Isabel, 
the sun shone forth for a moment, and I mistook, love, when I said you 
we/e not there, for that sun was you ; but suddenly the winds ceased, and 
the rain came on fast and heavy : so ray romance cooled, and my fever 
slaked — I thought on the inn at Ens, and the blessings of a wood hre, which 
s lighted in a moment, and I spurred on niy horse accordingly.” 

We conclude the anniversary of this omen is doomed to be unfortu* 
nate inasmuch as, before they reach home, a letter arrives announcing 
the unfavourable termination of the law-suit — which, in fact, is ruin. 

There is, then, a gap of four, years in the course of the story, and 
for above half a volume we are carried among the gay mazes of fashion- 
able life with Clarence Linden. Of a sudden, we have Mordauiit and 
his wife again placed before us — in abject want. Mordaunt bears 
another name, and it is some time before his identity with Gleiidower 
is officially announced to the reader. But as it is quite clear that 
they are one and tlie same, this^very transparent mystery seems to 
us idle. He is represented as earning a very scanty livelihood by 
writings which, “ then obscure and unknown, were destined, years 
afterwards, to excite the vague admiration of the crowd, and the deeper 
homage of the wise.’’ The attachment existing between his wife and 
himself is depicted as most tender and extreme ; and, where they first 
are introduced to the reader after the lacuiie we have mentioned, she 
comes and endeavours to take him from his work, prolonged into ex- 
treme lateness, in a manner undoubtedly very touchingly given. But, 
then, the scene is prolonged greatly too much, and deteriorates iido that 
fatal over-writing — that allowing a heap of gorgeous words to assume 
the place of ideas — which throws so great a blemish over several parts 
of this book. For instance, we will not speak in caricature, which, in 
this case, would be most easy — but is the following naiiLral, for a 
husband, although in a mood of reflection, to ba> to his wife, beautiful 
and afTectionatc though she be ? We will give him in our extract all 
the advantages of circumstance and situation thrown around him by 
tho.author 

And •they walked the window and looked forth. All was hushed and 
still in the narrow street ; the cold grey clouds were hurrying fast along the 
sky, and the stars, weak and waning in their light, gleamed forth at rare in- 
tervals upon the mute city like the expiring watcli-lanips of the dead. 

They leaned out, aijd spoke not ; but when they looked above upon the 
melancholy heavens, they drew nearer to each other, as if it were their natural 
instinct to do so, whenever the world without seemed discouraging and sad. 

At length the student broke the silence ; but his thoughts, which were wan- 
dering and disjointed, were breathed less to her than vaguely and uncon- 
sciously to himself. “ Mom breaks — another and another I— day upon day I 
— while -we drag on our load like the blind beast which knows not when the 
burthen shall.be cast off, and the hour of rest be come.” 

The woman pressed his hand to her bosom, but made no rejoinder — she 
knew his mood^and the student continued. 

“ And so life frets itself away ? Four years have passed over our seclusion 
—four years I a great segment in the little circle of our mortality ; and of 
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those years what day has pleasure won from labour, or what night has sleep 
snatched wholly from the lamp ? Weaker than the miser, the insatiable and 
restless mind traverses rfrom east to west ; and from the nooks, and corners, 
and crevices of earth collects, fragment by fragment, grain by grain, atom by 
alon^ the riches which it gathers to its coffers — for what ? — to starve amidst 
llio plenty ! The fantasies of the imagination bring a ready and substantial 
reliirn : not so the treasures of thought. Better that I had renounced the* 
soul's labour for that of its hardier frame — ^l)etterthat I had ‘ sweated in the 
eye of Phoebus,' than ‘ eat my heart with crosses and with cares,’ — seeking 
truth and wanting bread — adding to the indigence of poverty its humiliation ; 

• — wroth with the arrogance of those who weigh in the shallow scales of their 
meagre knowledge the product of lavish thought, and of the hard hoursTor 
which health, and sleep, and spirit have been exchanged ; — sharing the lot 
of those who would enchant the old serpent of evil, which refuses tlie voice 
of the charmer I — struggling against the prejudice and bigoted delusion of 
the bandaged and fettered herd to whom, in our fond hopes and aspirations, we 
trusted to give light and freedom ; — seeing the slavish judgments we would 
have redeemed from error, clashing their chains at us in ire ; made criminal 
by our very benevolence ; — the martyrs whose zeal is rewarded with persecu- 
tion, whose prophecies are crowned with contempt ! — Better, oh, better that 
I had not listened to the vanity of a heated brain — better that I had made 
my home with the lark and the wild bee, alnongthe fields and the quiet hills, 
where life, if obscurer, is less debased, and hope, if less eagerly indulged, is 
less bitterly disappointed. The frame, it is true, might have been bowed lo 
a harsher labour, but the heart would at least have had its rest from anxiety, 
and the mind its relaxation from thought.” * 

Now, do people, however exalted in mind, or rich in learning, ever 
i alk thus ? The last part of this tirade really has scarcely any meaning 
at all. What sort of expression are “ the bandaged and fettered herd,** 
and “slavish Judgments clashing their chains at us in ire**? Who 
ever expressed the sentiment that it would have been better to live in 
the country by the words — “ better if I had made my home with the 
lark and the wild bee ” ? Really, here is food for a maligner — but we 
are not such : we are but sorry when we sec fine powers turned to 
fantastic purposes like these — and we sigh for that sound, clear, fresh, 
firm writing, which no one better than this author must know is the 
true test of genius, rather than all such gorgeous emptiness that the 
j)ower of words could put together. 

Mord aunt’s poverty increases, and he is exposed to bitter temptation/ 
The machinery of this is, we think, singularly unskilfiif. Tl^ charA:ter 
of Mr. Crawford, the tempter, may, perhaps, odious as it is, not be 
incompatible with nature — but the villainous project in which he wishes 
to involve Mordannt, so as to save himself, seems to us to be totally, 
we will not say impossible to execute, but imposifible to conceive. 
And so, we imagine, it seems to the author, too ; for he has taken refuge 
in silence, and never defines the plan itself, however minutely he may 
go into its consequences. It is first introduced to the reader in the 
following terms ; — “ In an extensive scheme of fraud, which for many 
years this man had carried on, and which for secrecy and boldness was 
almost unequalled, it had of late become necessary for his -safety to 
have a partner, or rather tool.” And the reader knows no more of 
this scheme to the end of the book. Its grandeur, arid complexity, 
^nd extent, and duration, are constantly spoken of— but its actual 
nature is never revealed— -or, we should guess, invented. We confess 
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we can form no Sdfea of the nature of a aci}ieme« the fentfratiete of a aeeoiift 
man into which is to save the neck of the first. 

But, grant that Craufbrd has in his possession a plan of this kihd, 
the manner in which he urges his temptation is undoubtedly most for- 
cibly painted. Mordaunt has, by the death of the bookseller from wliom 
^he has derived his very scanty supplies, fallen into a state of positive 
want of the necessaries of life, and he sees his wife, and his beloved 
child also, fading by degrees before his eyes. The picture of this ter- 
rible state is drawn with both great force and delicacy — but the siiffer- 
in^s arising from absolute lack of food are such as we cannot but 
contemplate with almost unmingled pain. There is, however, some- 
thing very beautiful in the total absence of every thing like irritation, 
or hastiness, or peevishness,, which poverty of this degree might ii^rell 
call forth, occasionally, even in such hearts as these : — but no j— 

The peevishness, the querulous and stinging irritations of want, came not 
to her affectionate and kindly heart ; nor could all those biting and bitter 
evils of fate, which turn the love that is born of luxury into rancour and 
gall, scathe the beautiful and holy passion which had knit into one those twd 
unearthly natures. They rather cliyig the closer to each other, as a^^hings in 
heaven and earth spake in tempest or in gloom around them, and coined theii* 
sorrows into endearment, and their looks into smiles, and strove each, from 
the depth of despair, to pluck hope and comfort for the other. 

This, it is true, was more striking and constant in her than in Glendower ; 
for in love, man, be he ever so generous, is always outdone. Yet even when, 
in moments of extreme passion and conflict, the strife broke from his breast 
into words, never once was his discontent vented upon her, or his reproaches 
lavished on any but fortune or himself, or his murmurs mingled with a single 
breath wounding to her tenderness, or detracting from his love. 

Poverty is on them in its most awful power. His wife — a wife like 
this — and beloved as is here represented, is decaying from absolute 
want. He is tempted — tempted with offers of instant and most ex- 
tensive relief — but its condition is guilt : — 

It was, indeed, a mighty and perilous trial to Glendower, when rushing 
from the presence of his wife and chiW— when fainting under accumulated 
evils— when almost delirious with sickening and heated thought, to hear at 
each prompting of the wrung and excited nature, each heave of the black 
•fouhtain that m no mortal breast is utterly exhausted, one smooth, soft, 
persuasive ^yoicef- for ever whispering, “ Relief 1'^ — relief, certain, utter, in- 
stantaneous ! — the voice of one pledged never to relax an effort or spare a 
pang, by a danger to himself, a danger of shame and death— the voice of 
one who never spake but in friendship and compassion, profound in craft, 
and a very sage in the disguises with which language invests deeds. 

But Virtue has resources buried in itself, which we know not, till the 
invading hour calls them from their retreats. Surrounded by hosts without* 
and when nature, itself turned traitor, is its most deadly enemy within, it 
assumes a new and a super-human power, which , is greater than ns.ture 
itself. Whatever be its creed — whatever be its sect — from whatever seg- 
ment of the globe its orisons arise. Virtue is God’s empire, und from ms 
throne of thrones He will defend it. 

It \s most unpleasant, in the midst of such a passage as this, to bo 
drawn Jrom the subject itself to consider, and we fear we must add 
eo|i<lenin> the composition. But* reading eagerly onward* in a 
as for remov^ as is possible from that of the critic, we eaiSnot but 
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BMi wd fftop Bhdrt at what imi^ediately foUows. The ]lasBage }mi 
extracted we consid^ highly eloquent and powerful — that we are 
about to quoiCt which i| in uninterrupted continuation, seema to u$ to 
be really all words. To our mind it conveys no definite idea, it givea 
rise to jio thought — ^it in fact sacrifices meaning to sound. We extract 
it as an apt exemplification of the over-writing of which we have com* 
plained, and which our readers might begin to think we had over- 
charged, as we have cited only one instance of it. But there are 
reasons of every kind to make us extract the beauties rather than the 
faults : — ^ 

The orbi of creation ; the islands of light which float in myriads on tlid 
ocean of the universe ; suns that have no number, pouring life upon worlds 
that, untravelled by the wings of Seraphim, spread through the depths of space 
without end ; these are to the eye of God but the creatures of a lesser ex- 
ertion of His power, born to blaze, to testify His glory and to perish I But 
Virtue is more precious than all worlds — an emanation, an essence of Him- 
self — more ethered than the angels — ^more durable than the palaces — of 
Heaven I — the mightiest masterpiece of Him who set the stars upon their 
courses, and filled Chaos with an universe ! Though cast into this distant 
earth, and i^uggliag on the dim arena of a human heart, all things above 
are speetaws of its CKinflict, or enlisted in its cause. The angels have their 
charge over it — the banners of arch-angels are on its side ; and from sphere 
to sphere, through the illimitable ether, and round the impenetrable dark- 
ness, at the feet of God, its triumph is hymned by harps, which are strung 
to the glories of its Creator I 

The one position meant to be laid down in the above passage we 
admit is discernible ; but the illustrations by which it is accompanied 
are to us wholly incomprehensible. Such images as ** suns tliat have 
no number,’* — “ worlds, untravelled by the wings of Seraphim,** — in 
short, the whole of the mass of figures here collected, give not, as far 
as we can conceive, any sort of help or ornament to the assertion^ 
which in itself is undoubtedly fine, that the Almighty values Virtue 
above all his physical creations. 

The catastrophe of Mordaunt’s story is given with much pathos# 
In consequence of certain circumstances brought about very naturally, 
he is restored to his possessions ; and the news reach him at the very 
moment his wife is expiring through the eftects of need ! She dies 
comforted and grateful that they will be felt by him no n^ore. 

This scene, which is done very touchingly, we call the catasttophe Sf 
the in contradiction to Mordaunfs own, which does not occur 
for a volume eod a half later. We confess, we think it would have 
: been better if it had ended in this place*. Not that we in any degree 
desire to lose either the general metaphysical discussion which the 
author, somewhat amusingly, places in one mass together, with a note 
to direct the impatient reader who may not relish such topics, where 
he may skip to ; — we do not, we say, desire to lose either this, or the 
more general description of Mordaunt*s mind and feelings jn the latter 
part of the book. But, we confess, we think by far the greater part 
of them, certainly the whole of the formal disquisitio% might be 'placed 
earlier with equal effect. We admit that the description of the pro- 
gress of the daughter is done with much delicacy and interest — al- 
* Of course we are here speaking only of Mordaunt’s branch of the book. 
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though, probably, at too great length. But we question whether that 
alone is worthy of prolonging the tale;— and the whole circumstances 
of his death, with its very improbable physical means, and all its 
omens and foreshadowings morally, we would very willingly give up. 
We may here add, that the character of the immediate agent, of his 
death, Wolfe the republican, is very powerfully, though very painfully, 
drawn. 

We have gone too much at length into the consideration of this 
book to venture upon the metaphysical lecture to w'hich we have al- 
ready alfuded. It would, indeed, take an essay in itself to do fair 
^nd full justice to it ; — for that which formed the excuse of its ex- 
istence in its present shape, is likewise ours for not discussing it — 
viz., that such things should be done fully and thoroughly, or not at all. 
We must say, however, that, in our humble judgment, we think it dis- 
plays both much thought and much information. 

Neither shall we, for the same reasons, and for others above hinted, 
( — to say nothing of our fear of boring our readers with a dose of 
double-distilled metaphysics — viz., once by the author and once by 
us — ) give any further precis of Mordaunt’s course. Thcire are in it 
some touches of great powerrand several of very amiable feeling. But 
we must again express our annoyance at the host of omens, physical 
as well as moral — “ gouts of blood,” for instance, on the floor, — which 
precede Mordaunt’s death. Surely these are not the results of the 
study of morals in their elevated sense. 

There is another point, also, which came across us very unplea- 
santly : viz., those passages — and there are, we think, three of con- 
siderable length — in which the author speaks of himself and his feelings 
in very lavish detail. These things are real, fictitious, or a mixture 
of both — and, in any case, it would be much better taste to omit them ; 
more especially as a lady — whose connection with himself it is im- 
possible to mistake — is constantly alluded to, nay, directly invoked, 
throughout these very singular passages, in a manner which, to say the 
least of it, gives the reader very awkward feelings. Wc hope, if the 
work run to a second edition, these may be omitted. Th^four volumes 
could spare that much. 

On the whole, we do not think there is anything in the Disowned 

good as tke very best parts of Pelham ; but there is nothing (unless 
it be the^opperases, or some bits of Mr. Brown) that is not much better 
than its inferior parts. We think the Disowned evinces much more 
mind than the former work — more sound and valuable information ; 
and, at all events, that it confirms beyond a doubt, the belief that the 
author of these books is anything but an ordinary person. 
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A LOOIilNG-GLASS FOR LONDON. 


No. I. — ^The Tower. 

A CHANCE circumstance caused me, a few days ag-o, to make a visit in 
the Tower. “ Well, if I am to go to the Tower,’* I exclaimed, “ 1 
will see it in due form, throughout.” 

When I arrived there, [I found that my friend whom I went to 
visit, had taken care that I should see its “ curiosities,” as they 
are there technically termed, to the greatest effect— for he had en- 
gaged a warder to shew us through them, who himself was as grekl 
a curiosity as any he displayed. He was the very beau ideal of what 
the cicerone of such a place should be. veneration for every thing 
lie disjilayed — his pertinacity in sticking to the established text, when 
any little historical discrepancy caused us to put some questions which 
seemed to impugn the received reading — and above all, his mingled 
sorrow, hatred, and scorn of the doings of Dr. Meyrick in putting the 
armour, in the horse-armoury, into chronological order — these, and 
divers other similar characteristics, ca^ised our worthy guide to be 
more thoroughly in keeping with the place than it was possible to hope 
for. I wonder Sir Walter Scott has never immortalized this man. He 
would form the chief attraction of any work in which he might be 
transferred to the Gothic hall of some old castle — if, indeed, it would 
not be too great a degradation for the worthy warder to sink from royal 
to only noble service. lie knows full well the difference of degree, as 
will be seen anon. 

We were first taken to the Spanish Armoury, “ so called from its 
containing the spoils of what was vainly called the ‘ Invincible 
Armada*^* At the door arc two figures, the analogy of which to 
either the armoury or the Armada, I vainly attempted to discover. 
They are representatives of Gin and Beer ! These estimable stabies 
^ nf stone — but, as they aire coloured, it is difficult to dis- 

tinguish their material. One has in his hand a quartern of gin, the 
other a pot of beer — exceedingly typical of London generally, but how 
of this particular arsenal, 1 vainly, even by questions to my erudite 
guide, attempted to discover. But — oh ! Hogarth, let not thy spirit . 
hear! — there is not, as in the immortal representations ctf Giij^Larieiiiid 
Beer Street, any indication of the terrible difference between the effects 
of these two civic beverages the worthy type of Beer, is, indeed, 
sturdy and stout as he should be ; but eke is he of Gin ! There is 
nothing of the squalor, the disease, the frenzy which are so fearfully 
represented in Hogarth’s print. Would that a copy of it, finely coloured, 
to attract the eyes of incipient gin-drinkers, were stuck up opposite to 
every gin-shop in London ; with “ See the ruin which comes from 
Blue Ruin,” written underneath I An^ the stout, healthy effigies which 
represents that liquor at the Tower should be cashiered — or rather 
borne gastronomic Dr. Meyrick should discover that, like the armour, 
it has been misappropriated, and that in trutVi the gastronomic repre- 
sentatives of English strength and courage, at the door of the receptaclo 
8f the edils of one of their most glorious victories, should be Beef 
and Beer. 
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Upon enterings the Spanish Armoury, I found that there Ttrare many 
English things also — and some of a date prior tp the Awa^a. There 
is, in particular, a veiy extraordinary cannon — inasmuch a^ it, and its 
fellows, occasioned the English, in days of yoT'e, completely to outwit 
the French, and beat them by diUt <^ craflfiiatead of dint of blows. It 
is a wooden oannon# made pe^ecUy to represent an iron one, and wHit;^ 
in fact appears so even as you stand near it, It is ope of several made 
by Charles Brandon, Duke of Sufelt, when he besieged Boulogne, ip 
the reign of Henry Vlif. He fbimd thajt the roads were fmpa«SWtble 
for heavy battering cannon ; he* Uierefore, caused a number of {^ese 
mah£^eliei>e9 to be construcied-^fitted them properly in batteries ^ 
considerable numbers — and then summoned the garrison* with dlh- 
aion to his means of destruction. The town surrendered without a 
shot — which, indeed, on the English side, it would have been diffieuH 
to hre. This cannon is quaintly named Policy. 

There are two other weapons, if I may so term one of them* of Henry 
VIII.’s time, singularly in contrast to each other, as regards their use, 
and the associations attached to each. The first of these is a large bulky 
staff^the knob at the top of which contains three matchlock pistols* 
with a sort of dagger or bayonet in the centre. This is Henry VlII.’s 
walking staff; and, with it, he is represented to have traversed the 
streets at night, to see that the city-watch kept good order. There Is 
an anecdote told of him, with reference to this very formidable looking 
instrument, which shews him more as the bluff, good-humoured King 
Hal, which he is represented to have been in his youth, and which 
■Shakspeare, with courtly deference to his royal mistress, has too mucli 
depicted him in his play, before the long indulgence of self-will made 
him the heartless and bloody tyrant which he was in the latter part of 
his reign* The anecdote runs that, one winter’s night, when he was 
playing the Haroun Alrascliid, he was encountered by a watchman at 
the Bridge-foot, who wanted to know what business he had wandering 
about the city at night with so formidable a weapon as his staff. What 
the King answered is not on record ; but it ended in his being carried 
ofl‘ to the Poultry Compter, and there lodged for the night. The strange 
part of the story is that the luxurious Harry did not then declare who 
he was— for he was shut up without fire or candle, and became so be- 
frozen, and it would seem, hungry also, that the next day, when the de- 
claration of his rank had freed him, he made a grant of 30 chaldrons 
of coals and a large allowance of bread, by the year, for ever, to the 
Poultry Compter, that unhappy night-prisoners might have fair warmth 
and food. He also granted the parish of St. Magnus, an annual sti- 
pend of twenty ^hree pounds and a mark — and rewarded the con- 
stables, who were quaking with fear, for having done their duty. I 
was assured in the Tower that these grants are still paid — and, which is 
rather better authority, Maitland, in his History of London, eaye that 
they were at the time he wrote.* 

This lively and good humoured proceeding is in sad contrast with the 
otlier instniment of which I have spoken. It is the axe by which Atme 
Boleyn was beheaded. The ideas excited by this execution are always 

* Tlus work was ptd)lished ia 17^ 4 
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most painful ; lor, without going into the absurd ohe-stded feelings 
with which the history of that reign is usually written and read, and 
crying her up as a piartyr, it is quite possible to have the sincerest pity 
for Auue fioleyn’s fa(e. That her conduct was light and imprudent 
there can be no doubt — but that there was no evidence, worthy ofore- 
dit, to prove more — and that there was none to establish the most atro- 
jeious of the accusations brought against her, is equally certain. To 
say nothing of her constant, and very beautiful, declarations of inno-^ 
ceuce to the last, the spirit in which the whole prosecution was con- 
ducted is alone sufficient to excite the strongest commiseration for any 
party so tried. Guilty or innocent, Henry had determined she should 
be found guilty — and, once such a resolution was known, there was*no 
chance for the accused. He married J ane Seymour the day after Anne 
Boleyn's execution. 

This axe, it is said, also indicted death upon Lord Essex !-*-nThe 
instrument itself is remarkable in formation ; the blade is exceedingly 
broad and large, and the handle, one would think, too slight etfec- 
tually to wield such a ponderous head. It is made, also, for a left- 
handed person. But how remarkable is the moral contrast which the 
events in which it figured present ! Essex, whose whole proceedings 
after his return from Ireland, were wil3 and headlong to the most ex- 
traordinary extent, is, in everyway, as opposite to Anne as it is possible 
to conceive. Yet there are points of resemblance, too: each bad been 
beloved by the reigning sovereign ; and, from the highest favour^ sank 
suddenly into total helplessness. And, faulty as Essex was, it is scarcely 
possible not to pity him — for his crimes are not of an order to excite the 
feelings against him. And the story of the ring — which, unlike most of 
the romantic stories in history, I fully believe to be true — hacknied 
as it is, always carries something exceedingly touching along with it. 

But the Spanish Armoury still deserves its name — for it is nearly filled 
with the relics of the Armada. In the first place — not that she can he. 
exactly considered a relic of the Armada — is a figure of Queen EHzabeUi 
on horseback, in the dress in which sheweiit to St. Pauf s to return thanks- 
givings for the defeat of the Armada, but in the attitude in which she 
viewed and harangued her troops at Tilbury camp. At least so we 
are assured in a very valuable publication, entitled — “ A new and im- 
proved History and Description of the Tower of London,” which is . 
printed by J. King, College Hill, and sold (besides at divers booksellers) 
at the Armouries to visiters only, at the moderate price of sftpence. — 
This effigy of the maiden Queen is covered with crimson velvet, crim- 
son silk, green velvet, gold lace, white silk, flowers, spangles, diamonds, 
pearls, — or, to use a military phrase, things >yhich do duty 

as such." There is a great deal of skill displayed in the typo- 
graphical arrangement of this description, in the valuable work above- 
mentioned. It stales the Queen to be just outside a magnificent tent, on 
the south side of which is a transparency representing a vessel arriving 
with the news of the destruction of Armada ; while at the east 

and west end of the tent are This word is in the middle 

of the last line of a right-hand page ; the skill qf the printer or author 
•lletermines upon not finishing the line— no— -the expectation of the 
riinder is excited— he turns over the leaf hastily— and he finds that 
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Queen Elizabeth, receiving the intelligence of her victory over the 
Spaniards, is standing between (Oh ! that this might be at the bottom 
of my page !) between ^ 

“ Two STANDARDS, taken at St. Eustatia by^Adiniral Rodney and 
General Vaughan, in the American war*’ ! — I cannot conceive any 
arrangement more appropriate — though, to be sure, the awkward law- 
suits which continued to be^ brought for years against those gallant 
commanders, for the restitution of Britisli property seized with the 
Dutch, somewhat diminishes the warlike character of the combination. 
We soon, however, get back to the scenes relating to the Armada, for 
we find that “ The whole is enclosed with a fine representation of 
Tilbury Fort, in imitation of bricks and hewn stones, on which are 
placed ten pieces of brass cannon, neatly mounted on proper carriages. 
These cannon were presentcfl to Charles II. when about nine years of 
age, to assist him in learning the art of war, by the brass foundery of 
London.” This I readily believe : his majesty’s military exploits are 
exactly in consonance with such a system of education. 

There are, however, some very beautiful, and many very curious, 
arms taken from the Spaniards, stored in this armoury. The descrip- 
tion of some of these is irresistibly entertaining — for instance: — 

“ Spanish uanceurs, made in ditferent forms, and intended either 
to kill men on horseback, to cut the horses* reins, or to pull the men 
off their horses : at the back are two spikes, which we are told were to 
pick j;hc roast beef out of the Englishmen’s teeth” ! 

I’here are also instruments intended for less kind purposes than 
supplying the place of a tooth-pick — Cravats, namely, not for the 
neck, but to “ lock the feet, arms, and hands of the English heretics 
together.” — Thumbscrews, of which there were several chests, it is 
said, on board the Armada. What seemed to me the most curious 
were shields, with a pistol fixed in the centre, in a manner which 
would permit the person discharging it to be sheltered in the shield, a 
small grate being fixed in it, tor him to lake aim through ; and pikes, 
eighteen feet long, formed to resist cavalry — one end of the weapon 
resting in the eartli, the hold being about the centre, and the remain- 
der of it protruding to resist the attack^. The Spanish general’s 
shield, which was used rather as a standard than a shield, being carried 

* The arrangement of the catalogue of these "U’eapons, in the little volume already 
laiMed, is Axtiecdingly curious. Between these Spanish pikes, and the newly-in- 
veuted tooth-picks, mentioned above, is the following item. A Danish and 
SAXON CLUB, as also ii Saxon sword; said to have been used by those violent 
invaders wlien they iiltemjjted to conquer this country. These art‘, perhaps, 
curiosities of the greatest antiquity of any in the Tower, having lain there nearly 
900 years.” One cannot, I think, but he grateful for the historical information, 
that the Saxons, as well us the Danes, hiilcd to conquer this country. ^ They 
chanced, at one time, to form the whole nation; but that was before the Towner 
was built. Again, between some Spanish poisoned swords, and the Spanish general’s 
halbert, w'ith the Tope's head at the top, is the following, which I copy for the sake 
of the moral apotplihegni respecting qudity and crime so skilfully introduced 
“ A riKCE OF A SCYTHE placed on a pole, being a specimen of weapons taken at 
the battle of Sedgmoor, in the reign of King James II, They belonged to the 
Duke of Moninouth, who headed a party of rebels ; but as no man’s quality ought 
to be tt protection for his crimes, he was taken and shortly after executed for bi$ 
rebellion, July Idth, 1665.” 
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before him, is certainly a gorgeous thing. , There are the labour^ of Her- 

and a variety pi ornaments engraved and eml^pssed upoti it ; — 
and ?in inscription *in Roman capitals, which I am surprised to find 
Mairiand, as well a# my friend the blue book, which I suppose 
copied it from him, recording, as ap extraordinary fact, to nave been 
done ** near a hundred years before the art of printing was known {p 
England/* — I shall be glad to know how many years it was before the « 
invention of silk-stockings — for the one appears to me to be every whit 
as germane to the matter as the other. Several of the Spanish weapons 
are said to be poisoned : it is easy to say so — but, I confess, 1 did not 
remove any doubts I may have had floating in my mind, by runnyig 
one of the points into my finger to ascertain. 

l^astly, there was the banner, blessed into invincibility by the pope, 
and given by him at the sailing of an expedition in every respect as 
unfortunate a$ any that ever put from shore. I confess, I am proud 
of the destruction of the Spanish Armada, In general, I hate the 
clamour usually set up about English military glories — for I hav^ no 
particular piedilectiou for military glories at all. They, for the most ppit, 
consist in an inordinate infliction of death, wounds, and suETerings of 
every kind physical and moral — and, iioarly always, all this is extended 
from the armies, whose agreeable trade it is to inflict and undergo 
^uch things, to the inhabitants of the countries which are so fortunate 
as to be favoured by their presence ; and who receive no pay or deco- 
rations whatever for being robbed, outraged, and put to death. "Wljcn 
a war, in addition to these merits, has that (which indeed must belong 
to one side) of being in an unjust cause, 1 think it is rather an amiable 
thing to be proud of its glories. English people, gentle and simple, 
are taught from their childhood to keep up a very disgusting boasting 
about Cressy, Poitiers*, and Agincourt. Now I wish they would be 
pleased to call to mind, that the wars in which these actions took place, 
lasted, with some few intermissions — the chief was a truce in 
Richard II. and Henry IV.’s reigns — from 1338, when Edward 
III. landed in France, to 1452, when the final loss of Bordeaux 
put the coping-stone to our deprivation of our French possessions, 
with the isolated exception of Calais, which we held in the same pe- 
culiar manner that we now do Gibraltar, for about a century longer. 

I wish that they would call to mind, that besides all the lives lost in* 
battle, sieges, by the fatigue of marches, by being put1,o death infold 
blood after surrender t, and the other ordinary military inodes, France 
t^as, as the Beat of war ^ subjected, for that century, to miseries, to name the 
least of which would make the blood curdle. Even the historians of those 
days, who regarded such things as loo ordinary tO lay much stress 
Upon them, speak witli pitying horror of the outrages to which the 
inhabitants were subjected by those wandering bands, known in histUry 
by the name of Companions — who, fighting on one side or the other 
(de*il a dare which) during the contiauance of hostilities/lived on ex- 
action from the population in the intervals. This was for their sup- 
port; but there was a number of charming varieties of outrage and 

this battle, by the way, the majority of the Black Prince’s army consisted 
Gascons : 1 mean of natives of Ac(tuitaine, generally. 
f Burning garrisons alive was then an approved practice. 

January, 1629, E 
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yppd^ihed for tbpir plpaswre. those historians (gentlemen quite 
free from rpocU, or extravagant, humanity, be it recollected) record the 
devastation of Normandy as making that splendid country so utter a 
^e^ert, that they prophesied it would be felt “ an* hundred years there- 
after;” slnd their prophecy came true. Lastly, I would wish the 
worthy lauders of Cressy ynd Cq. to call to mipd that they were fought 
in a cause so fantastically uryust that, were it not for the unspeak- 
ahlp horrors to which it gave rise, it would be perfectly laughable. 
Edward III., on hU own shemn^^ had no more right to the crown of 
Erance, than I, the gentleman writing the account of his visit to the 
Tower, have to that of China. And I solemnly assure my readers I 
anY not Ching Ling in disguise. 

For these reasons, I always wish people gagged whom I hear boast- 
ing of these the victories of “ our Edwards and Ilenrys,’* or (only the 
realization of such a wish is beyond hope) that they should be forced 
to learn a few of the real facts of what they are talking about. 

Thus, I have no very sensitive sympathy in our “ military glories” 
generally. But, notwithstanding that, I may be allowed to feel my 
haa^t warm at the defeat of the Spanish Armada. In that case, we 
were attacked for nothing at alj — our conduct was wholly defensive — 
and we (with the wind and weather, it must be owned, a good deal 
to help us) very heartily thrashed a parcel of fellows who, as the 
armoury here proves, were coming to put thumb-screws and hand- 
cuds upon our hands and wrists, and to pick our teeth with a nonde- 
acript instrument of their invention — not made of a quill. Moreover, 
there was no seat-of-war business here. We beat them ; and they 
died at once, or escaped — or the weather destroyed them. But wc 
4id not commit all manner of outrages upon peaceful and innocent 
people bpcguse we fought with the troops. There is no stain upon this 
victory-^which, though very much exaggerated, because we choose to 
forget our allies, the gales of wmd, was still, and beyond doubt, a very 
gallupt and skilful thing in a military (“ naval would be the inodern 
phrase) point of view, and a national glory, peculiarly gratifying to 
i^atiopal feelings, in all. 

Next, I went to the Horse Armoury ; — and here the warder's 
lamentations over despoiled greatness began. For my part, I cannot 
•understand how Dr. Meyrick could ever get the alterations done. 
JJpiy there came to be fingers in the Tower which would ta|ie the ar- 
mour off kings” and put it upon “lords and knights,” I cannot 
conceive. I fear there mpst have been some degenerate anc} un-Tower- 
Ijke people vvithin the walls, who were seduced by wages, or some 
such trinket, into •working without too minutely inquiring what it was 
they did. My guide would never have defiled his hand by such a 
thing, I know full well. Why, the moment we entered the horse 
armoury, he began saying, “ These used to be all kings, but now there 
are a lot of them lords and knights.*' Certainly matters are a good 
deal altered since I was in the Tower last, some (I will not say bow 
H^any) y^ars ago, when I was a child. Then there was a goodly 
line of kings, longer far than that of Banquets children, stretching 
down from William the Conqueror to George II. Now, with the 
exception of Edward I., there is nobody befojre Henry VI., and f|ie> 
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cxhibUion ia no Jong^er, like the play which the amateurs wish for in 
the song, • 

Something with nothing but kiilgs, 

Alas this is another of the evils which that horrid thing, the march 
of intellect, is bringing about ! Is it not too bad that the au- 
thorities of a country like England should grow ashamed of having 
the effigies of its line of kings, in a public national collection, attired 
in warlike decorations, half of which any fourth-form-boy could tell 
them did not exist for centuries after their wearers’ death ? It i# too 
bad ! The government is really beginning to pay some attention to 
historical accuracy ; and to think that it is not creditable to the codhtry 
for foreigners to come to our national exhibitions, and hnd them only 
exhibitions of national ignorance. Nay, and for a trivial point like 
this, they have literally sacrificed the completeness of the line of 
kings, and foisted some mere knights among them ! And here is an 
inscription fixing this at a date — Georgia IV. Opt. Max. Regnante ; 
Arthure Duce Wellington^ Ordinaiionum Magistro. Well, if the Duke 
of Wellington has it written up that he, in his capacity of Master- 
General of the Ordnance, patronisecj such doings, there can be no 
doubt that the reports are true thai he is becoming a radical, now he 
is prime minister. 

These, of course, are the sentiments of many of your respectable 
country gentlemen ; and this, doubtless, is the manner in which they 
express them, when they visit the Tower, for the benefit of Madame — 
.our rosy-cheeked misses between twenty and fourteen — and John who 
is on his way to enter at Oxford. But, the feelings of ray friend the 
warder are, I am sure, very different from those of the dunderheads*. 
Their expression was, as my readers will presently see, occasionally 
ludicrous — but I respected the man for possessing them. It showed 
he had a good heart. He could not be expected to enter into tlie 
motives which caused the changes, and it would be strange indeed if he 
could behold the metamorphoses of all his old friends unmoved. I 
always like jieoplewho are attached to the persons and places by whom 
and which they are in the habit of being surrounded — and these kings 
in armour are a sort of mixture of both. Still, I could not, occasionally, 
help smiling at some of the worthy old man’s remarks, but I never once 
did it without a kindly feeling. • ^ 

The first king in point of date — one might say in ncarTy all points 
— is Edward I. He was far from being a good man, but he was close 
upon being a great king, at least as regarded the realm which he in- 
herited ; — cold, stern, — perhaps bloody — as a conqueror, still as a civil 
governor his merits were great. Almo.st all kings, in those days, were 
warriors, and no gentle ones — but few kings either then or since liave 
caused the framing of statutes of Westminster. Edward is tn a suit 
of chain armour, and has on a hauberk, which a poem of decaying 
popularity has, from one’s school recbllections, so closely coupled, with 
his image. 

From hence we make a jump at once to Henry VI. The juxtapo^ 

* 1 don't by any means intend to call all country gentlemen dunderheful«; : only 
•those of the above description. 1 have a hi|^ respect fbr a vast number of country 
gentlmeai«-<especially just now at Christmas. 

E 2 
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i»iion IS curious — for tlie dates of tbe existence of the fwo kings are 
scarcely more dissimilar tbaa their characters and fortunes- It seems 
also very extraordinary thatihere should not be a suit of armour re- 
maining in the Tower of thri days of the wars in France. Formerly, 
the Black Prince was to be seen in a suit of armour, “ of what was 
termed russet, and gilt in the most curious manner throughout,” 
Vhich is now transferred to Edward VI. ! — to the great horror of the 
worthy warder. And that which was shown as Edward is now 

put upon the stalwart frame of Charles Brandon, Duke of Snflblk— 
the most famous tilter of the early days of Henry VIlI.’s reign^. The 
warder is wont to say, There, that was Edward the III.’s armour 
— I don’t know how they make it out now to be this lord’s — ^it had 
been king Edward’s for hundreds of years — I knew it myself forlive- 
and-thirty.” I certainly so far shfire in thc worthy vetearan’s feelings, as 
to Ument exceedingly that there is no armour in the '^fewer of the date 
of so warlike a period. I have complete faith in Dl?. Mey rick’s ac- 
curacy. His researches upon the subject of armour hat® been so long- 
coUtinued and so deep, that it is impossible to supple tliat he can 
materially err; and he has acquired the highest approbation of those 
most competent to judge. It therefore remains matter bf great won- 
der that no complete suit of an earlier date than that of Henry VI. 
should be preserved in the Tower. The chain armour on the figure of 
Edward I. has no doubt been collected — but its very existence in the 
armoury renders it more extraordinary that tliere should be none of 
tlie age during which the English scarcely did anything but fight. 

I was also very much surprised at seeing only one of the whole line 
bearing a crest upon his casque. The impression on my mind was 
that this is Edward IV.-— but I see my friend the little book gives it 
to Henry VI. — but that also mentions only one. I do not profess to Ije 
in the least erudite on this subject-^but I had always thought the crest 
was habitually worn on the helmet — and here, neither in the battle nor 
the tilting suits, is there any such thing to be seen. The helmet of most 
of the tournament-suits has this peculiarity — that the vizor is a perfect 
plate on the left side and has only holes instead of bars on the right. 
These are so placed to enable the knight to see how to direct his lancc, 
the rest for which is on the right breast. 

Tljp friend wfeom I was with and I were holding some slight 
discourse tSuehiiig the helmets — when a person, whom 1 afterwards 
understood to l>e in some way employed in the care of the armour, 
joined us--^and, after a short time, expressed his belief, that such 
things as helmets ^could never have been worn, as they must have 
stifled the wearers. The weight, he said, was nothing to hurt, but no 
man could breathe for any length of time, so cased up. Thinks I to 
myself, alas ! for the veracity of mine honest gossip, Sir Jolm Froissart, 
canon of Chimay, if this novel doctrine be correct — and I vcntuml'to 
express my doubts thereof, on tRe ground that, if that were so, out 
ancestors could have had no other motive for making the number^ of 

, • Shere in a note to the account of the horee-armoury, whidx states that thb 
date of the wm^ur is, in every case, correct— but that ten suits only ha^e been j|>o- 
sitively which are distinguished by a mark. Of these fiho Bnke of Suf- * 

folk’s IS one. This alone is sufficient io the extent to 
was formerly carried. 
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faeimetfi which* at that moment, surroonded us on every side, except 
that of bambooElingf their descendanijs — a fact, which seemed to me 
eott^eWhat improbable. My interlocutor, however,* smiled— and re- 
mained < firm in l^s opinion. He then asked me, if 1 would try a 
helmet on, and then I sliould see whether he was i^ot right I said, 

with all my heart'^ — and he accordingly called to some men* who 
wen® at work cleaning pieces of armour, to bring a helmet. I'he first 
they .brought was still streaming with oil, and 1 objected. The nd?tt 
was iiot quite free from it at the part which joins the cuirass* and I 
dreaded the destruction of my coat^ — I took it off— my waistcoat 
then was in jeopardy- — I doffed that, too; for, as -I was to dine in the 
Tower, and had my things brought to dress, I did not much care 4ibout 
the shoulder of my shirt being slightly smeared (and it could not he 
indre, as my friend was wiping away manfully at the helmet all the 
time,) ill order that I might have the ^deasure of being suffocated, to 
prove the truth of this new and extraordinary theory. 1 accordingly 
donned the helmet, the vizor of which was closed ; and was then 
asked, whether I could breathe? — “Perfectly!” I answered. “ Oh 1 
yes ; I see how it is ; the air comes up from below.” This was quite 
true — for I now perceived, to my surprise, that helmets — at least, such 
helmets as that in which 1 was figuring, which seemed to be one of 
about Henry VIlI/s time, — never rested on the head ; but were either 
formed to be supported by the shoulders directly, or what, from the 
figures in armour, appeared more likely, by the curiass, at thei( junction 
at the bottom of the throat. 1, having no other armour on at all, felt the 
weight on the apex of my head very considerable; and certainly I 
should think that would be too oppressive for a man to bear for a 
permanence, or in exertion. But my good predecessor in filling that 
respected casque, never, I am confident, felt it touch his organ of ve- 
neration at all. 

The aperture, by which I surreptitiously got air, was forthwith 
stopped up with handkerchiefs, as multitudinous,* in number and co- 
lour, as those which rescued Pat Jennings’s hat. “Now! can you 
breathe?” “ Perfectly,” I answered again; and, after continuing to 
breathe perfectly for some three or four minutes, I was unhelmeted ; 
and, of course, the theorist remained unshaken in his opinion ; and 1 
readily admit that this experiment was no very accurate criterion. 

I have since got a clue, which at once explains Jp me whence tfiis 
idea arose. I have been told that this person once officitted aif one of 
the knights at the Lord Mayor s shpw, and that it made him exceed- 
ingly ill. Now this, I can very well understand to be perfectly possi- 
ble and natural, without the whole blame resting with the fielmct. 
The weight of the whole suit, the noise, the motion, the exertion, the 
heat, might afreet the whole frame generally— -and ihen^ I eqnjfess, 
that 1 would much rather have my mouth and nostrils free to the air, 
than subject to the amiable interposition of iron bars. I pannot but 
consider it, however, a hasty conclusion to draw from even this,— that 
helmets were never worn. 1 was amused, however, on the whole — 
more especially as it caused me to act Don Quixote in his study, with 
one bit of armour on by Way of rehearsal ; and I must say, that 
tbronghout our discussion and experiment, my theoretical oppo^nt 
was exceedingly courteous and polite. 
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I believe it is now universally admitted that the old stories about de- 
generacy are merely old nurses’ gossip ; and, certainly, no one caii go 
through the horse armoury at the Tower without being quite certain of 
that — if he do not even imbibe some slight tinge ofi*a contrary opinion. 
These suits of armour would fit the average men of the present 
day — there are very few, as it struck my eye, which would do for the 
more powerful. In one point, especially, the armour seemed to me to 
b6 so, almost universally, iinsuited to a man of, I might almost say, 
ordinary build, that, were it not that Dr. Meyrick has superintended iti 
I should have surmised there was some inaccuracy in the manner in 
which it is put together. I allude to the extraordinary smallness of 
the leg, which prevails, with a very few exceptions, throughout the whole 
line. Of course, the figure, whatever it may be made of, has nothing 
to do with this ; for the armour is closed exactly, and it matters not 
what, or whether any thing, be within side. In some instances, this 
tenuity was such tliat I could hardly be persuaded that there might not 
have been some custom of leaving a portion of the inner part of the 
leg, where it is not exposed, uncovered ; but there was no symptom 
of such an arrangement in any case. I should like, as the vulgars say, 
“ to know the rights of this.” 

The armour of Henry Prince of Wales, and that of his brother, 
Charles I. are, perhaps, the most showy in the line — and they are both 
identified. But, probably, the most imposing figures, partly from their 
bulk, partly from their being together, and partly, perhaps, from their 
position, near the centre of the array, are those of Henry VIII. and of 
the Duke of Suffolk, of whom I have already made mention. This 
last has not the corpulence of Henry ; but his breadth of shoulder and 
size of limb fully equal those of his king, whom he is represented as 
being in the act of saluting. Both these suits of armour are plate, and 
are identified as having belonged to Henry and Suffolk. This stalwart 
duke was, as I have said, the first tilter of his time ; and there is a cu- 
rious anecdote come down of a little passage of Francis I. with regard 
to him, which I shall make bold to recite, as a very characteristic 
specimen of chivalry. 

It is probable, however, that my readers and I may be looking two 
very different ways touching the characteristics of chivalry, unless I hold 
some slight preamble with them before I tell my story. They, proba- 
bly, will think of Qjiivalry as it has been represented in poems And 
romaneb — th# very flower of generosity, the essence of gallantry, thfe 

unbreathed-on mirror of stainless good faith, the but it is useless 

going through these trinkets ; it is perfectly clear what I mean. Such* I 
admit, is chivalry in ^theory — but that theory was always one of pure 
imagination. I lobk to chivalry in practice — chivalry as the facts of 
history show it to have been ; and I find its main chatacleristics, Ctueltyj 
Ferocity, Treachery ; — sometimes the one is foremost, sometimes thA 
other — but these are still ever the great principles, always most fiilly 
reduced into constant action. I doHot mean to say that there may not 
be many exceptions — in a question of such an extent, there must be — but 
1 do mftintaih that history that the more general couri^e Of thedeeda 
of the knights of the chivalrous ages were such as to redder applicable 
as dffihlnf qaialities those odious ones which 1 have 
I was bred, like other people, with the lisual admiration of all the fhn^- 
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tasies of ehivalry—^fo** the earfy teadiog of Don Quixote ddfes any thing 
rather thaw bring chivalry into coriteiiipt #ith the yoiing reader ; it has 
been the subsequent reading o^fmts which has changed my opinions — 
or rather given roe opinions in exchange for sentiments — on this sub- 
ject; nay the full strength of those opinions was wrought by reading 
accounts of chivalry, by — I was going to say its defenders, but such 
writers never dream of its being impugned — by those who laud it to 
the skies, and who chant its praises in every period. Take for a* 
sample, and he is a very favourable specimen of the race — Froissart. 
There cannot be a person more devoted^ in its severest sense, to chivalry 
and its professors than Froissart — but he tells the truth as to : he 
may colour them a little sometimes, but he never belies them. Ne^V, 
let any person read Froissart, arid keep an eye strictly upon the facts : 
let him not mind his picturesque descriptions of great and noble 
people’s dwellings — nor think of his accounts of their grand feastlngs, 
or their goodly hawkings, and their largess to the falconers — but let 
him watch steadily his accounts of what these people do : — he will 
find recorded not only rapine, and ferocity the most unmitigated— 
those of coarse — but cold-blooded cruelty that will make the flesh 
creep — torture — death by fire, by starvation, and from untended wounds 
in dungeons — tretichery of the most intense description, — under the 
lies of hospitality, for instance, so cried up as a chivalrous virtue — 
and, above all, murder under the must solemn trust — these tilings 
will such a reader find as the staple doings of the age of cljivaliy. 
He will likewise find meannesses worthy only of a modern swindler, lie 
will find the satne*results from all contemporary works read fairly, and 
no more than fairly, in the same spirit — that of attending to faebt^ 
And I cannot regard it as any very rash prophecy to say that, having 
so done, he will find that chivalry, as (alas!) it usually is represented, is 
a romantic bubble — that it never at any time had existence — but that 
the truth is* that cruelty and meanness, ferocity and treachery, Were 
its real chaf'acteri sties. 

This may seem rather a formidable preface to the little anecdote, 
which after all is but a toy, that I am about to lay before ray readehi ; 
— but, as a slight thing — a sort of play in comparison with real life — 
it is exceedingly exact in bearing out my doctrines. It displays first, 
treachery simple ; next, treachery to a friend ; next, treachery to ait 
ally in arms ; next, ferocity of a mean and low kind^-and all tjjis is 
donte by one who was reckoned the very pink as well a? pattern of 
knighthood of his day — Francis I.! 

The occurrence took place while he was still Comte dAngoitlfemCj 
and happened at a tournament given at the French^court on the ocelli 
sion of thiB marriage of Louis XII. with Princess Mary of England. 
The Comte d’Angoulfime chose for his two aids,” as they were calted, 
the Duke of Suffolk and the Marquis of Dorset. After some tidte, 
he was wounded and retired from the lists, leaving them ** to fight at 
the barriersi and, therefore, take thfe first place against all comers.” 
The Comte d'Angoul^me, it seems, must have had some spite against 
the l)uke of Suflblk — perhaps, he had been outshoile by him in the lists ; 
at all events, he takes a most chivalrouB mode of venting his ill-blood. 

» Theta ohhiiced to be about the SVench courts at that time, a Oermati 
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of ^prtraordina,^ size and slre^h^ who suppflsii^ o^pali^ ^of 
VfkMing any man in the lists. Tnie jComte d’^goul4m^^,ap^r4ingly» 
i^is for this Teutonic Tom Cribb — has him prope^^y arm^i^, cpd sends 
him into the lists, to do for the duke, fiiut tne dpke wm jiimself “;an 
ugly customer/^ and, after giving the Gerinap a rough reception, at 
first, in a second encounter he completely gets the better of him, 5 ind 
wounds him severely. 

• I am ashamed pt having been betrayed, slightly, into slang language 
in this description — but really the whole transaction is so ejtacUy like 
the low villainy of the rufhans of our ring at this day, that scarcely any 
other terms could be appropriate. Now, this is chivalry on its own 
grqni^d — at the very tip-top of its pride and pageantry !, This ha|*- 
petied at a tournament ! — a tournament, which was supposed, to 
consist of all the finer ingredients of chivalry, condensed into a gay and 
graceful essense to please ‘^ the peacock and the ladies!** And,, what 
does this incident present? Imprimis, meanness. Item, plotting with 
low villains. Item, ferocity — selecting this Goliah, Item* betrayii^ a 
friend, to the extent of hiring ruffians to outrage him* when you hasre 
just been fighting by his side. Item, it is the act of him who has been 
irated as the very Quintessence of chivalry ! Basta. 

To return to the gallery. Ttte most complete suit of sheet armour, 
as it stnick my unpractised eye, was' that bestowed very appropriately 
upon Sir Henry Lea, Master of the Armoury, A. D. 1570.** The 
guide-book asserts this Sir Henry Lea to be the same as him who is 
introdifoed into “ Woodstock.** Sir Walter, certainly, is not very re- 
markable Ibr the accuracy of his chronology in such matters, and I think 
he makes some apology for anachronism in that book — but I do not 
tecollect whether he identifies his old knight with this Sir Henry, Queen 
Elizabeth’s armourer. Certes, he is Sir Henry of Ditchley — ^but 

the Christian name, as well as the estate, might belong to many of the 
race. This Sir Henry in the Tower must have been a fine stalwart 
fellow^— and his armour, as became his calling, is indeed point-device. 

The last figure on horseback is that of James II. — and the manner 
in which the guide-book abuses him for the place into which they have 
chosen to put him in the Tower, is an exemplary lesson to fallen roo- 
narchs. The figure is not in the line, but at foe icxtremity, rather in 
advance^ at the end of the room away from that at which you enter : — 

The circumstances of his present position somewhat appropriately 
corrdSpemd^with hfs well-knoWn abdication of the, throne and. fiigbt 
from the kingdom : he has left the company of his orothei; sovereigns, 
and the enclosure assigned to them, and appears to be stealing cau- 
tiously along, close to the wall, and in a corner of the building, iWith 
his horse’s head toVards the door.” Again the notice concludea , vifith 
asserting that ‘'the striking contrast which hjs appearance 
when compared with the rest of tlje equestrian figures, is, weft yimriby 
of observation.’* Really, Signor Guide-bouk» fois js too hard. I iam 
the very reverse of a Jacobite, but/ 1 certainly foiqkkisig ^n^inije in 
ve?ry timairly treated. It is rather hard to make him r^ponsiUe.ifbr 
befog put to stand in the corner** a century after, hfo dfoytli* Slut, 
ifottiag ja^itfo foe mural, types n^ch the ‘ Dest^lptibn* frpm M^ 
dre3S a^situatkm, the cqstume of I 
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tWftk, n$ktiii^l me for a kittg to wear Jn^ caippaj^gn; W aa 
nditihdnte of his ordinary clothes and armour. The dresa of that day 
wa$ not 'vieiry pickiresque, and the addition of the few pieces of armour 
makes it qhite fantastic to eyes of the present time, dames is repre* 
Rented in a broad-skirted drab velvet coat with silver lacer^ajbloe 
velvet waistcoM with gold lace — a very large white neckclothy^tw 
on enormous bow— large jack-bdots and gilt spurs* He wears a ionff 
and curling black wig, falling upon his shoulders, over which is a 
helmet— a cuirass is over his coat, and he has a gauntlet on his left 
hand, and a sword by his side. The melange is somewhat curious^ 
but the mark of identity is not affixed to the account ; and it m|iy be 
a mere fancy-piece. Still the details are undoubtedly chronologically 
correct. 

Opposite the centre of the line of horsemen, is a reqess, in which 
there are very many curious arms of all sorts, and kinds, and dates. 
There is a figure of a “ swordsman” of 1506, with half-armour, from 
beneath which a puckered velvet skirt protrudes, and whicji, increas- 
ing in circumference as it descends, hangs to his knees, somewhat iu 
the fashion of a kilt. There is also a foot-soldier of 1540, in dark 
armour, and with a two-handed swoixl ; and, near the recess, an archer 
of 1590 — all in “ Lincoln green — how becoming !’* — with sort of 
doublet quilted, and containing plates of iron. 

In this recess is one of the chief thorns in the side of the excellent 
warder. There is a child’s figure in armour, which suit is ifleutifled 
as having ^ belonged to Charles II., when only six years old. For- 
merly, this was considered to have been the armour of Richard, 
Duke of York, the son of Edward IV. He, from his (alleged*) mur- 
der, is one of the heroes of the Tower — and it is sad that he should 
have had his armour given to a profligate of two centuries later. 
I pity, however, any child who ever was m this armour ; for it seems 
so inveteratcly small, that any child little enough to get within it, 
could scarcely, as it appears to me, have been strong enough to bear 
any garment more weighty than its own bib. 

Behind the line of horse are specimens of ordnance up to H^y 
VI. s time. Many of them are very beautifully carved and inlaid, and 
some are of great size. There is no very striking dissimilarity in their 
outward form and appearance from the artillery of the present day, ex- 
cept that the guns are, as it seemed to me, for the most part^ongef. in- 
deed, it would seem that the improvements of modern science in cannon, 
have not carried them into anything near the same dissimilarity from 
the early specimens, which has been the case with regard tohand^gnns. 

The Hbrse-Armoury is, I think, by far the most characteristic part 
of the Tower— for the small arms, kept in readiness for our prepient 
troops, though their arrangement is both most beautiful and ettectual, 
and their numbers are almost appalling, do not se^m to me in keeping 
with this old fortress, which, in every respect, speaks Bp vividly of the 
dark ages. Undoubtedly#^ as a what is called the Small 

•, I dp not ineaa.hy this expression to give any Aye or No to this aUc^tion ; I 
merely mean to say that murder ^hau been strongly doubted, and that it re. 
quires a great deal of rea!diag ^ comp to Jle . pq^x^dusioa that — - it is imt 
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Artxiouty is splendid. (The diminutive epithet is here applied to the 
quality of the arms, not the size of the apartment^ which is, I believe^ 
the largest in the Tower.) The Emperor Alexander w%s, I wes assured, 
more struck with this than with any thing. It was natural that he 
should be — for he could have but little knowledge of* and no interest 
in, the associations arising from our old history— and he had, especially 
ai that moment, the keenest interest In every thing attached to modern 
warfare. Not being Emperor of Russia, just arrived from the cam- 
paigns of 1812, 13, and 14 — I have not that interest; and, therefore, 
[ shall say no more of the Small Armoury, than that it is, physically, 
a veiyp' grand sight ; but that it is not calculated to call up any train of 
thought or feeling, beyond that painful and perplexing one to which 
every thing relating to war must, if it be pondered upon, give rise* 

We then Went into the room where the regalia are kept, and I must 
own I was much disappointed. I scarcely know what I expected ; for 
the diamonds shone as diamonds usually do, and the pearls were larger 
than most pearls I had seen. Still, there was nothing impressive in 
the whole thing. The room was literally a miserable “ hole in a Corner,’* 
and the crown-jewels seemed, in the manner in which they were 
arranged, like the show-board of* a second-rate shop. The extreme 
fewness of the articles, also, took very much from their effect. Jewels, 
to produce any real effect, should be either in great masses, or should 
be worn : in the latter case their real province lies. They glance in 
shining hair, or stand in relief upon a beautiful neck ; and they are 
mingled with the colours of dress under the guidance of a tasteful 
judgm.ent« But jewels by themselves jewels, gathered together like 
these, to be stared at, are after all scarcely anything even to the sight. 

I confess the inordinate value attached to stones called precious has 
ofleri surprised me exceedingly. I know of no custom so universally 
spread throughout the world as is this estimation of jewels, to which 
some more intelligible origin cannot be ascribed. The value given to 
gold and silver is in no degree parallel — the necessity of a general 
medium of circulating value has (in all probability originally from 
chance) fixed upon these metals, and copper, as the representatives of 
goods, in their 'broadest sense. It would certainly be exceedingly 
inconvenient to have 

Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door ; 
and by no ffieans to be wished that 

Astride his cheese Sir Morgan we might meet, 

And Wordly crying coals from street to street. 

No— even Pope’s .loosely reasoned, though most pointedly written, 
lines are sufficient to prove this. Things are too bulky — we must have 
money. 

But no jot of this reasoning applies to jewels. They are merely for 
the eye— for ornament in its most direct and limited signification. NoW 
wheq we consider how many medhs of ornament there are very nearly 
^ t>eaiity of the finest jewels, it is strange that they 
should have acquired such a pre-eminence of value. I do not say that 
^ berry, or even a beautiful flower, is as brilliant, or, taken 
altogether, as gratifying to the sight as a diamond, a ruby, or pearis; ^ 
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But I d6 not think there a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand iJounds 
difference between them * 

The friend who with me rather affronted the lady who showed 
the regalia, by alluding to the rumour that the jewels kept for the 
])Ublic to see are false, and that the real are at some jeweller^s. She 
asserted vety strongly the contrary, “ as in duty bound — arid I have 
no idea hoW the case may be. By the way, it would have been* 
rather entertaining if Colonel Blood had finally succeeded in his carry- 
ing off‘ the crown, and had found it to consist of false jewels ! There 
is a very Utiitising and characteristic account of this celebrated adven- 
ture ih Maitland’s ‘ History of London/ The whole scheme seettJijjs tu 
have been deeply matured, and to have failed only from an incident 
which it Was impossible to foresee, anti against the occurrence of which 
the chances are incalculable — viz. the unexpected return of a young 
officer from service at the Very moment the crime was in course of 
perpetration. 

The attempt was made in 1 673, when a person named Edwatds wius 
keeper of the Regalia. Blood began by paying a visit in the (then very 
marked) habit of a clergyman, with a lady, purporting to be his wife, 
in his company, for the apparent purpose of seeing the crown-jewels in 
the ordinary manner. Alter these had been duly inspected and admired, 
the lady suddenly felt herself ill, and Mrs. Edwards came to her assist- 
ance, and showed her every possible kindness and attentloii — taking 
her up into her room, and using every means for her restoration. 
Blood’s gratitude was of course boundless ; and he returned, in a day 
or two afterwards, to repeat his thanks, saying that his wife could talk 
of nothing but the kindness of the good people at the Tower. He 
brought Mrs. Edwards a present of “white French gloves’' — so we 
gather, by this, the important historical fact that French kid gloves 
were then, as now, the chosen wear of English ladies. Blood continued 
his visits, and at last pretending to be struck with the beauty and modest 
demeanour of Mr. Edwards’s daughter, said that he had a nepliew, a 
young man about to leave Cambridge, who had two or three hundred 
a-year in land, and that he should be most happy to join their families 
by making a match between the young people. Such a proceeding, 
however extraordinary it might appear at this time of day, was by no^ 
means unUsual then ; we constantly meet with it in the plays ol‘ the 
period, as a thing by no means out of the common way. We wisff our 
ancestors joy of the custom. 

Blood, it Would seem, acted the clergyman with great undtioiu 
Being asked to dinner, his grace was immoderately long; and, in 
every respect, he maintained even more than the hecessary deceiicy 
and dignity of demeanour. On the occasion of his dining there, he 
appeared to be struck with a very handsome pair of pistols hanging in 
one of the rooms, aiid bought them “ for a young lord, his neighbour." 
It is supposed that his real reason wa^ that he thought the pistols had 
better be elsewhere then* at Mr. Edwards’s, on the execution of his 
attempt upbn the jewels. 

* Hay, sainetiiiiBs, I have seen a rose, or a buncli of blossoms in hair, quite as 
gratityi^g to my sight, as any jewels could have been. And I do not allude to 
any particular wearer, honour bright. « 
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A day was fixed for the pseudo-der^man to bring his nephew, that 
young people might become k&oWn to each other* Blood canie 
£4 what seems to me to* have been, even in the days of Charles 11., a 
very uncourtly hour, vi:^., seven in the mornings Three more men 
came with him ; they were armed with daggers and pocket-^piatols, 
and had blades within their canes. Blood said they would not gO up 
^stairs till his wife came; and the strangers begged, in the mean 
time, to see the'Regalia. Mr. Edwards accordingly conducted them ; 
and as soon as they had entered the Crown-room, as it is called, they 
threw a cloak over his head, and flung him upon the ground. They 
then put a gag into his mouth — “ a great plug of wood, with a hole 
in the middle to breathe at it was fastened to a waxed leather, which 
was passed round his neck. They put an iron hook with a spring to 
his nose, “ that no sound ipight escape him that vray.** They then 
said, that they would have the crown-jewels ; but that, if he would be 
quiet, they would spare his life. But the old man — and he was a very 
old man, nearly eighty — was a gallant fellow, and true to his trust. 
The very idea of the Regalia being taken from his custody appeared 
to him a reversion of the order of nature. He had no idea of submit- 
ting, but roared as lustily as could. Upon this, they forthwith 
knocked him down with a mallet. But, no sooner was he down, than 
he began to roar again. The gags, it seems to me, must have been 
miserably constructed, dr they might have left Edwards to roar as 
much hs he could. They proceeded, however, to a more undeniable 
mode of silencing any man, viz., by giving him nine or ten blows on 
the head with the mallet, and thrusting a dagger into his belly. He 
now became nearly senseless, — but he still retained sufficient con- 
sciousness to hear one of the party, who stooped over him, say, “ He’s 
dead ! I’ll warrant him — which impression on their minds he very 
wisely determined to do nothing more to disturb. 

The ruffians then proceeded to take the Regalia. Blood put the 
crown under his cloak, and one of his accomplices, named Parrot, 
stuffed the globe into the pocket of the bulky breeches which it was 
then the fashion to wear. The third man began to file the sceptje 
into two, in order to put the pieces into a bag, which they had brought 
with them. 

* In the mean time it so chanced that Edwards’s son arrived from 
Flanders, #vrhitlfer he had been with Sir John Talbot, who had given 
him leave to visit his family, immediately upon landing in England. 
He was accosted, at the door of his father’s house,, by the fellow 
left on the watch, who asked him what he wanted? Young Edwards 
said, he belonged to the family, and, perceiving that the man himself 
was a stranger to the place, said, if he wished to see his father, he 
would mention it, and went on. The sentry, at this, was alarmed, and 
ran and informed his fellows in the Crown-room. They thought iit best 
ip be off at once with^what they had got, and, leaving the Bpeptre, 
which was not yet filled^ into two, they postM off as hard as they ccnzld. 

Believing the old man to be dead, they left him, unbound ; Iniii, as 
they were fairly gone, old Edwards frees himself from the gag, 
and out Murder ! — Treason !” at the full pitch of his 
His daughter— whp may be .supposed to have keeiia on liie gui 
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•on^idwing the ncpinaVpurposeof the visit, and who, indeed, is 
gravely recorded,, by tha historian, to have sent down her maid to exa- 
mine and report up£>n the personal appearance of the intended bride- 
gTQQj^^his daughter was the first to run to him, and, gathering what 
had happened, ran out, shouting “Treason ! — The crown is stoleh !— 
Treason !” This speedily occasioned a general alarm throughout the 
Tower : young Edwards, and a Captain Beckman, who was mso at thS 
house, were the first to pursue, and nearly got shot for their pains — the 
warders, at the nearer posts, having, let the sober-looking clergyman 
and his friends pass, unnoticed, and firing at those whom they now saw 
running with speedy and whom they took for the culprits. The cry, 
however, was well up before Blood reached the last draw-bridge, and 
the outer gates. The warder at the draw-bridge attempted to stoj> 
him — but Blood fired a pistol at him,* and the man (though it after- 
wards appeared that he was untouched) dropped according to form. 
The sentinel at the gate, drawing his own conclusions from the ftill 
view which he had of this transaction, suffers Blood and his associates 
to pass unopposed. They had now got into the open street, when 
Beckman, Edwards, and others came up. One of them seized Parrot, 
and dispossessed him of the globe ; while Beckman attacked Blood, who 
fired at him a^ he approached. But Beckman, who appears to have been 
a most cool ai^d steadily brave man, ducked to avoid the shot, and then 
rushed in upon Blood. The ruffian had just mounted, having had 
time to get upon his horse ; but he was compelled to leave it again, 
that loyal animal remonstrating in the most irresistible manner against 
bearing a crown he had no right to. A struggle ensued— ‘and Beckman 
ultimately prevailed — Blood, flinging the crown upon the ground, and 
exclaiming, “Well! 'twas a noble attempt, though unsuccessful— it 
was for a crown !** 

Bpt Blood seems to have understood something of those who wear 
crowns, a« well as of crowns themselves — for his examination before 
Charles II. is, at once, one of the most amusing, and one of the most 
disgpsting, passages in history — or more strictly, it would be the for- 
mer ,to an extreme degree, if the intensity of the latter feeling did not 
mar yohr entertainment as you read. 

Charles II. not unfrequently interfered personally in the administra* 
lion pf^stice — ^just as a variety in his amusements-vsomethinggto ex- 
cite hiijl at the time, aud to laugh at afterwards^. This case was, of 
coursa«<^the topic of the day, and Charles, instead of allowing things 
regularly to take their course, orders Blood to be brought up before 
himself in council, at WhitehaJl. 

The ^haviour of this fellow on this occasion, is, I think, unmatched 
for effii^tery, . skill, knowledge of nature, and the most watchful and 
unshrinj^pg self-possession. He avowed at once the crime of whicli 

* It is^tefeaining to hear old ?epy9,-fwho, in hia diary, which nobody was to 
see, or omld road, during life,— talks frankly enough of die evils of gOvertiniont, 

.^always lawienting that the king did not give his petsonld attention.to the affairs 
of the nathw^ and then that every thing would go right. Truly, if the following 
example be taken as a syeoimen, 1 think the nation was quite as well off Iti the 
hands of hil‘ amiable miidsters. I say nothing of the doctrine in general, exdept 
^ that it is evltact Fepys was ttna^i^nled wi^ the ihod^rn principle of tibe divhton 
of labour. 
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he was accused — going* through a long list of old claims upon the 
crown, which had, as he alleged, been shamefully insisted, till he de* 
termined to repay himself by the seizure of ihf crown itself. He 
avowed what he was incidentally charged with, the outrage upon the 
Duke of Ormond, which he also attributed to wrongs uuredressed. 
Upon being asked for his accomplices, he answered^ that he might say 
what he pleased of himself, but that he would never betray any gen- 
tleman who had trusted him. And, at last, he addressed the king 
himself, and enlisted both his vanity and his fears in his cause. He 
declared, that he had undertaken to shoot the king ; and said, that 
he had lain in ambush for that purpose, among the reeds in the 
Thames, above Battersea, when Charles went to bathe there : but 
that, when the king came within reach, the noble majesty of his coun- 
tenance so overpowered him' — that he felt that it was impossible 
to slay him. Nay, more, that he bore the impression of what he 
had seen so strongly on his mind, that he had dissuaded some of liis 
comrades from a similar attempt^. On the other hand, he asserted 
that, if he was doomed to suffer, he regretted he could not then save 
the king’s life, or that of those who joined in his condemnation, inas- 
much as there were hundreds bound by the most solemn and terrible 
oath to revenge the death of any one of their number, and that, if he 
were touched, they might individually fear every day to be massacred ! 

I have no sort of doubt that both these assertions were pure fiction : 
but they had their effect. For, not only was Blood set free ; but he 
had, very shortly after, 500/. a-year settled upon liim in Ireland, of 
which country he was a native. This was the punii§hment for an 
attempt to steal the Regalia of England, attended with the attempted, 
and very nearly completed, murder of their keeper. The reward to 
the keeper, a man eighty years of age, for the suffering he had under- 
gone in the defence of those jewels — was a gratuity^ not pemion, of 
two hundred pounds, while to his son, wlio had personally assisted 
in saving them, received one hundred. Thus were Villainy and Virtue 
comparatively estimated by Charles II. and his government. Oh I 
the loss we have in the Stuarts ! 

But there is one room in the Tower, which is not shown to strangers, 
that interested me more than almost any thing 1 saw there. It is 
that which slaAe prisoners were kept : it is now used the mess- 
room of the officers of the guards, stationed in the Tower. It is a 
very moderately-sized room, originally, I should think, octagon, with 
recesses — but additional windows have been broken through for 
modern comfort, and its form now is very irregular., , But the walls, 
which seem to be of a moderately-soft slope, retain abundant marks of . 
the sad duties they have performed in olden times. They are covered 
with inscriptions of the most curious kinds, and in an extraordinary 
variety of language, made, appai’ently, by the unhappy people in epn- 
finemicnt — some, as it would sedim, merely as a record of the facl; 
of ]»)priso,ument ; but several, it is evident from their elahorate 
execution, and even occasionally by the multiplicity of their sculptured 

^ Bloe4 here alludes to the Puritans, one of whom he always Seated to 
having alleged that it was on account of the king’s severity to the godly,’’ that 
he had intended to murder him. 
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pmamewt, must havfs b^en do^e as an occupation to fill up the 
heavy hours of prison life. 1 do not wish to exaggerate— and do not 
mean to say that^ny of the ornaments attached to the inscriptions are 
very finely done — Uut there are several coats of arms and devices of 
all kinds and sorts — such as crosses, fiowers, Cagles, figures pf Time 
and Death — nay, sometimes what maybe considered more than a mere 
device ; for instance, a representation of a man kneeling at a torab’^ 
these things, I say, are done ip a manner which I cannot at all under^ 
stand being within the power of prisoners, taken generally, it is true, 
from the educated ranks of life, yet who cannot be supposed to have 
iiad skill in sculpture. I use this term, because nearly the decora- 
tions, and a very large proportion pf even the inscriptions, are in reliefs 
being the exact reverse of the ordinary mode of writing. I am sure there 
are very few ‘ lords and gentlemen’ of ithe present day, who, if they 
were shut up in the Tower, could place upon the wall their coats of 
arms, or a moral reflection, or stanza of verse, in letters protruding 
from the wall, instead of cut into it. 

This is a problem which may perhaps be solved dn one of two 
ways. Either an artist must have been employed, which, to say no- 
thing of the greater part of the figu»es not quite reaching that pitch, 
must be exceedingly improbable from the distance of dates one from 
the other, and the almost impossibility of such a person being admitted 
into the prison at various times ; — or the prisoners under state- 
accusations must have much more generally possessed graphic* powers 
than persons of the same co*ndition would at the present day. I sur- 
mise, from the dates and other circumstances, that most of the pri- 
soners in tills room were confined on account of religion, on one side 
or other : several of them were ecclesiastics or students ; these persons, 
perhaps, may have studied such things as illumination of books, and 
may thus have been able to decorate the stone walls of their prisons, 
when they had nothing else to write upon. At all events, so the facta 
are. My readers may, perhaps, be more competent to trace them to 
their causes than 1 am, who am but a poor antiquarian, 

I have copied a few of the inscriptions I considered the most curious. 
One is in five dijFerent languages. There is an oblong sort of figure 
on the wall, somewhat in the shape of an ordinary toinbf^stone — in, 
over, and around which, in every possible direction, are the following 
reflections and apothegms : these are all in relief. First, af caclP side 
of the top are the dates of the year and month. Anno D. 1571. — 10th 
Sept. — the latter probably meaning the day on which the whole was 
finished, or begun, as it inqst have taken a considerable time. The year 
1571 appears in more of these inscriptions than any other. It is no 
very violent conclusion to suppose that the prisoners of this date were 
Cathplics, as it was just at that time that the iamous bull of Pius Y, 
depriving Elizabeth of her right to the crown, and absolving all her 
subjects from their allegiance, was allied to the gates of the Bishop of 
London’s palace. This business occasioned extreme agitation aifiong 
the CJatholics ; not to speak pf the great plot concocted during’ that year, 
between the leaders of the Catholic party and Queen Mary, and the 
Spanish ambassador and the agent of the Pope; which ended in 
Norfolk’s execution. Somehow implicated in the troubles arising from 
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it is natural to^8tltft)dse ^fur polyglotUt'to hitve bee^ ; 
}mu thou^ he writes in many tongues, he mp very little ; it is difficult 
to Attract much more than the most general sentiments from the foi- 
Jowing 

-‘The most unhappy man in the world i$ he that is not patient in 
adversities, for men are not killed with ttie ad'veriiities they have, but 
with the impatience which they suffer.” Of the English I have iho- 
dem^d the spelling, for really copying a doien consonants out of use, 
and hnal c</s innumerable, was too much for me. In the Erench and 
Italian I have stuck to it as it is in the original, lest, in the latter at 
lea*t> tny modernizations of the words might be alterations of the sense. 
The next part of the inscription is the following apothegm, which thp 
man who would impugn, must be an inveterate disputant. “ Tout vient 
a peient, quy puelt attendre *’-*-that is, supposing my friend and I are 
right in supposing these most hieroglyphically written words to mean, 
that “ Every thing will come to an issue (for him) who can wait.” 
Close below this is an assertion of the lih*guist*s grief in Italian — “ Gli 
sospiri ne son eestimoni del’ langoscia mia.’* Now, notwithstanding 
the cruel divorce inflicted upon the two Z’s of dell*, every young lady 
will acknowledge the truth of the statement that “ Sighs bear witness 
of my an^tsh !’’ We have, then, the signature “ Charles Bailly,” and the 
age, ** 29.*’ The name, as it is spelled, may be either French or 

English; and it is impossible, from the gift of tongues possessed by 
thn writer, to know which country has tjie juster claim to his birth. 
Then we have a scrap of Latin. “Principium sapentia* timor Domini.’** 
And, after a little couplet, one line on each side of the figure — 

Be friend to one, 

Enemy to none — 

we came to a language which neither I nor the friend who was with 
me, who is an excellent linguist, could very well identify. The words 
are “ Hoepende Ilebt Pacientie,*’ which we agreed, from its queer 
resemblance to German, must be either Dutch, or some bastard dialect 
of that language. Guided by the German, we gwessed, for it is mere 
guess-work, this to mean “ Hoping raises the patience” — Vacienti^i 
however, in no degree resembles the German word, which is geduld . — 
probably the sentence is patchwork. 

The whole of Jhis inscription is, I think, very curious— there arc so 
man/ languages used to say nothing. I can well understand that 
any very explicit declaration of sentiment on the subject of the impri- 
sonment might cause considerable inconvenience. Still, bome others do 
hint their opiuiuns a little; as, for instance, I found a cross, with 
“ Staro fidele,** written underneath it; and — though in this case, the 
directness of the application must depend entirely on the circutn- 
stanees of the individual and of the time,— a representation of an oak- 
leaf between two acorns, with the inscription of “ Sperando megodero.” 
This ia dated 1537, and signed with a sort of extraordinary combina- 
tion of an M, an E, and a little B growing out of the M’s letl leg, which 
I am confident there is no type in the fount to represent. 

The prevalence of Italian in these inscriptions is very remarkable. 
I coi|t^d0 there must have been many ecclesiastics of that country 
• The chief of wisdom is the fear of the Lord* 
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impriROoed during the religious turmoils here, in the sixteenth) ccninry. 
]i|ut even that will not account for the following very curious inscriptioti. 
Yon (tn nothftig of the English name) as far as the date is distin- 
guishable, it is 1^8. The Italian seems to be slightly mixed with 
Latin; at all events it is of a description quite obsolete noWh> The 
characters are exceedingly old and curiously-shaped, but very distinctly 
cut. We had great difficulty in decyphering some of them-^the 19 
especially, which resembled rather a German capital (printed) S, than 
any other letter we knew. After much puzzling we read the inscription 
as follows j — “ Dispoi che vole la Fortuiia que la mea speransa va al 
vento ! pianger ho volio el tempo perdudo ; e semper atelme : trtpto, e 
discontento. William Tyrrell.*’ The following is what my friend and 
I construed this composition to mean “ Since Fortune wills that my 
hope should go to the winds, I will lament the time lost ; my star is 
always sad and discontented.” We suppose sielme : to be an abbrevi- 
ation of sidla mea — for there is evidently a mixture of Latin in the 
language sufficient to account for its being mea, instead of mm<--and 
the marks of contraction are quite distinct. 

One more, and this is a thorough English one, and I have done. Two 
bears are represented holding a staff between them, something after 
the fasliion of arms, though not on a shield, or, as far us 1 recollect, 
with the distinguishing mark of a crest beneath. Below the stall’, is 
the name John Dudley — a proniinent name in Engli^'h history— but 
here there is no date wherewith to distinguish wbicli of its possessors 
is meant. Beneath this are four verses, of which one is, alas ! inoom^ 
plete. What remains distinguishable is as follows : — 

You that these beasts do well behold and see, 

May deem with ease wherefore here made they be, 

Witli borders . . • ♦ 

4 brothers' names who list to reach the ground. 

I confess that, for my part, I have not the least idea wherefore the 
beasts are there made ; hut they are very well made, and perhaps the 
third line would have told us. 

And now, gentle reader, I have to congratulate you on escaping aw 
evil with which you are probably unconscious of having bee\]; threatened. 
As I walked home from the Tower, I had this prison-room full in iny 
mind — Lady Jane Grey (who was confined there) alid alW; an#T re- 
volved in my thoughts divers dismal reflections upon all the misery 
that room had witnessed. ITiese I had intended to pour forth upqw 
your devoted head, in this my account of my visit : but that account 
has run terribly long already ; and, what perhaps may be more to the 
purpose, I am dead tired of my pen. Therefore, reader, you are spared ! 
As I beheve so forbearingly, perhaps you will look into my glass agaiWy 
when it is turned upon some other object. 


January, 1829. 


P 
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hih. Last nig^ht Covent Garden Theatre re-opened, after the close 
rendered necessary by all the turmoil the has lately occasioned, 
it is fortunate, indeed, that that close took place when it did — for, cer- 
tainly, it then fully came to light that the state in which the whole of 
the gas establishment was, might, at any moment, have occasioned 
accidents in which the destruction of human life — to say nothing of 
property — would have been dreadful. Four lives have been lost, and 
that under circumstances most painful to contemplate ; but there 
probably never was an instance in which the old adage, ’Tis well it’s 
no worse,*’ could be more strongly applicable. 

But it is not of the theatre itself that it is our present purpose to 
speak. We wish to say a few words concerning the performance with 
which it opened. We mean the Merchant of Venice. We have very 
long considered it both an outrage and a disgrace that this play should 
be acted in its present state. With every possible admiration of 
Shakspeare, short of considering his faults beauties because they are 
his, we cannot allow that his name should be suftieient to carry 
through gross indecencies which would, in a moment, be hooted off 
the stagp, if they were brought forward in the shape of a new pro- 
duction, or even of a revival of a piece of ode of his contemporaries. 
Why have we given up so many of our elder comedies, abounding 
with pleasantry of every gradation, from the richest humour to the 
keenest and most elegant wit, but on account of their moral loose- 
ness? We regret the loss of so much of the most nervous and cha- 
racteristic part of Our dramatic literature ; but we resign it cheerfully 
when it can be retained only at the cost of modesty, delicacy, and good 
feeling. And we will venture to assert that there is scarcely anything 
more -utterly and grossly unfit to be repeated before an audience of our 
time, in all Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanburgh, than tlie fifth Act of 
the Merchant of Venice, It is most painful to see the actresses re- 
duced to the necessity of uttering the words put into their mouths: 
ij.nd still more painful to witness the ladies in the audience compelled 
to hew all the t^lth and ribaldry which form the dialogue of the fifth 
act. ®Wheff people go to see the Merchant of Venice, it is Shyloek of 
which ^hey think. The last Act is so totally unconnected with the plot 
that they almost forget its existence till the odious infliction begins. 
When a party goes to Love for Love, or the Country Girl, they know 
that they are going to a play which, however clever, is full of impro- 
prieties — and Uiey have no right to complain of what they meet But 
it is really no affectation to say that those who go for the sake of 
Mr. Kean’s Shyloek, really overlook Nerissn and the Doctor's clerk 
altogether. ^ 

, Wfe daresay we shall be accused of the highest literary sin in England, 
against the majesty of Shakspeare, when we say that we 
think it would be a most material improvement to this play to make 
iwitli the fourth Act. The catastrophe occurs with the disap- 
pointment of the Jewj — the pla^ is really over-<-itB plot and action 
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certainly are — at the end of the trial-scene. But stage-regulations 
require a iitlh act ; and, therefore, the flimsy and filthy supplement of 
the rings is tacked on. Now, when nearly all plays of the date of 
Shakspeare, including his own, are of necessity subjected to revision, 
and. in nearly all cases, to, at least, the alteration of curtailment and 
omissions— when such is the fact, we really cannot see that there would 
he any great indignity against the immortal bard if this Act, whleh is 
by far the most continuously indecent thing in all his works, mete to 
be omitted. SHlakspeare, of course, like all other writers of Ws age, 
has occasional expressions and allusions of a coarse nature— but con- 
sidering what the general tone of literature was in his days, they are 
astonishingly few — and he never, as far as general recollection serves us, 
has given into the very usual habit of his brethren of forming a plot 
depending on an indecent circumstance, except in this one instance. 
Why, then, it should scrupulously be retained — when, in addition to 
its impropriety, it is a fantastic and needless excrescence, — we cannot 
in the least conceive. Let our managers boldly lop it off ; and the 
improvement will, we are convinced, be universally felt and acknow- 
ledged at once. 

Sth. Tlie lovers of religions liberty must receive great gratification 
from the account of the meetjpg at Leeds, which appeared in the papers 
of this morning. To us, especially, it has given pleasure-r-fVom its 
proving so soon the justice of the opinion we ventured to give on the 
occasion of the Peiienden Heath meeting — that the towns of England 
would be in favour of the Catholic question. When we consider the 
plans of organization on the one side which have since come to light, 
and the utter, even foolish, absence of everything of the kind on the 
other ; when we reflect upon the fact of the strong and condensed 
unity of the Bruns wickers — the one, the only, feeling of opposition to 
the Catholics pervading them all — while their opponents are gathered 
from every grade of liberalism — when we call to mind^u? the flocks of 
tenants of the anti-catholics were driven to the hustings, while no- 
thing of the sort was attempted by the advocates of emancipation— 
we shall not, we think, have much cause to wonder at the miyority 
being as it was on Penenden Heath. Above all, that meeting was 
held for country people, in a very countrified p^rt of the jpuntty. 
Care was taken that the place of assembly should be aT a great dis- 
tance from all the important towns of the county. The ports, the towns 
of the Isle of Thanet, Rochester, Chatham, all were at a distance-H|*® 
place was in the centre of the uneducated and ignorant, and the tin- 
educated and ignorant prevailed* 

At that time we said, ‘ Go to the towns and see what they will eay 
to you there.^ Leeds is the first town where the experiment has 
been tried, and there, in despite of all manner of manoeuvres, a petition 
Vias been carried in favour of the Qatholic question. Now even in a 
town, education is not yet by any means thoroughly spread ;* but it 
exists to an extent totally unknomi in the agricmtural parts of the 
country. There are all sorts of prejudices stiU lingering among but 
too many of our countrymen, which cause the cry of No Poperv ^ 
sound welcome in their ears. Tlie absurd and iniquitous cheateiy of 
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the, Orangemen in calling petitions in favour of emancipation, popish 
petitions — and those who further such proceedings, papists, — passes 
ourreitt with too many still. We do not now pause on the meanness 
of such wilful misrepresentation : the very persons ^ho set these ex- 
pressions about, ^now that those of whom they use them are as 
thoroughly, protestants as themselves. T/te^ know iiow the truth lies 
perfectly ; but, ala^ ! there are still many who believe what the gentle- 
men say^and are swayed in their conduct accordingly. 

But Education is advancing — and, as it spreads, Bigotry must recede 
before it. Even in the very place which has given rise to these re- 
marks^Leeds — the progress of public opinion on this great question 
is strongly exemplified. The majority in favour of the petition is 
stated to be about seven to four ; there was, sixteen years ago, a ma- 
jority agmnst a similar question of nearly twenty to one. 

And in the same way, we do not doubt that Education will spread, 
not Intelligence only, but also Tolerance, Charity, and brotherly kind- 
ness wheresoever it extends. It will open the eyes of the community 
to the claims of justice, and will shew that it is both politic and right 
to grant them. ^ 

\lth. Very shortly after we had written the notice with whicli our 
Diary for this month commences, we saw advertised— “ The Country 
Girl, — ^Peggy, by a young lady, being h^r first appearance upon any 
stage.'* After the passing mention we there %iade of this comedy, it 
may be supposed that we were a little surprised at “ a young lady ’* 
making sucli a selection for her first appearance. Surely this can 
never do now, we thought — but, as far as regards the young lady, it 
has done, and very well, and (in a theatrical point of view) very 
deservedly. Her success was represented as having been extreme, the 
first night — and, in consequence, we went to form our own judgment, 
last night. 

The Country Girl, as it is now represented, is about as bad a play 
as can well exist. The Country Wife, as* Wycherley wrote it, has 
been out of the question these many years. It is certainly one of the 
very most loathsome specimeiffe of what oiir ancestors sat and enjoyed 
in, the good old times of the drama.” It had, also, which is unusual 
in Wycherley, no great proportion of real wit — and no original character 
but Mfcgery^Pinchwife, the Peggy of the present play. This part, it 
would seem, has in part rescued the play from its highly-deserved 
oblivion ; — and we can scarcely conceive why — for its simplicity is not 
childislmess merely, but^ positive folly — its^ cunning is not learned by 
experience, but supplied by an evil disposition-trand the two are carried 
respectively to such an excess as to be an absolute contradiction lo 
each other. Mrs. Jordan used, however, to embody it in a manner 
which dropped much of the coarser part pf the character, and rendered it 
cerUinly a very fascinating thing, to see but, besides that nobody 
•cpuld do this but Mrs. Jordan, even in her hatids it was, we think, 
i|epp|sive consideration. The moment the alcohol of Mrs. Jordan's 
actutg Md, passed away, the very odious nature of the whole play came 
intp again. It is, of course, much more decent than the old 
version— but it is still very far from pure; and the merit which it 
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originally bad* pf Caricaturing the fopperies of Charles II.^s time, is Of 
course passed awajy; — for such a tone as is here represented is of 
the seventeentlk century — and, when transferred to a date which there 
is nothing to tell^ou is not that of George III., it becomes totally un- 
meaning — for it is obsolete as regards ourselves, and it is not put for- 
ward as the embodying of the manners of a remote age. 

We really are not, in the most remote degree, prudish or str^- 
laced — yet this is already the second time this month we have had 
occasion to remonstrate against the performances at our great theatres 
on the score of propriety ; and we are quite sure that in both instances 
the remonstrance is thoroughly well-grounded. 

Well, vve went last night to see Miss Nelson in this very tryii^ part. 
She is certainly, in every sense, very extraordinary^ She seemed per- 
fectly at home, jumped about as though in "her own dressing room, 
spoke (for the most part) with as much ease and in a& natural a 
mariner as though it had been to her mother, and yet an eye ac- 
customed to the stage could trace stage-knowledge, almost amounting 
to stagc-trick, in a dozen different instances. She is quite young, very 
youthfully formed, and of a very girlish aspect. Her country- accent, 
we are quite convinced, is by no liiieans wholly assumed — and joined 
as it is to a very strange, and by no means pleasing, intonation of 
voice, would, we think, very much stand in her way in other part?. 
Mr. Fawcett went out of his way, as the newspapers report, to assert 
to the audience, on the^rst night of this young lady’s- appearance, that 
it was really her first appearance. By this, he surely did not mean to 
exclude practice on small theatres. We chanced, last night, to sit 
next to one thoroughly versed in theatrical technicalities, and he agreed 
with us, that there were strong marks of stage-knowledge, well learned. 

Still there is a great deal that is fresh, and buoyant, and vivid, arid 
sterling, in Miss Nelson’s performance, certainly, A great deal of 
talent it is impossible to deny — and, once or twice, we thought we 
caught a flash of even genius. Both the mannerism and the almost 
startling nature were strongly apparent in the scenes in which she 
writes the letters. We must still revert to our first phrase — she is very 
“ extraordinary," and no cautious crit^i; can commit his opinion till he 
sees her in something else. But what else is there for her? — We have 
heard Miss Prue mentioned — but we hope ‘ Love for Love ' will be 
suffered to rest quietly on the shelf of the theatrical amateurs the old 
school, — it is obsolete to the public now, — the character? are no longer 
understood, — the wit, admirable as it is, is not felt, — its faults arq the 
only things lefl prominent ;-^for the sake of the genius of a formrir age, 
let it rest. We have also ffeard Corinna, inf6|the ‘ Confederacy,’ meri- 
tioned — but all the same reasons apply, and Others from which ‘ Love 
for Love ’ is free. The plot is pitifully slender and feeble, and what 
there is of it is mean and paltry, and there is no catastrophe* ?^be 
‘ Confederacy’ ought never to have been more than a farce— ^therie is 
matter enough for that, but no mere. It was carried through the lust 
century on the strength of a great name, but it is buried now ; let it 
rest. Cherry also has been talked of — but it is a very slight part, and 
even that play, buoyant and brilliant as it is, is scarcely fit for us now. 
In short* the only thing mentioned which seems at all likely to suit this 
very strange young lady is Priscilla Tomboy; and if she have riny 
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tbing likerthe talents we are half -inclined to give her credit for, that is 
a vary . poor part for their display* Seriously, we shall be glad to see 
IwT In 9 omtthing else— *though we can^t conceive whcU-^\n order to be 
able to form something like a fixed opinion. 

We may as well mention, with reference to the performance of the 
‘ Country Girl/ a very remarkable instance of Fawcett's powers of 
vocal expression. The concluding speech of Moody is one of frantic 
jealousy— but the author (of the modern piece — the catastrophe of the 
old one is different altogether) has filled it with farcical images, with 
the manifest intention that a roar of laughter should accompany the 
exit. But Fawcett wanted something more than this ; and he spoke 
the speech in a real tone of jealousy in its awful mastery over the human 
soul. It was impossible for the ear not to be struck at first with the 
discrepancy of the words — but the mind soon forgot them, and was 
carried away by the mere power of the actor’s delivery. It was clearly 
wrong — but it was singularly able. 

In the papers of this morning, there is a notice of Mr. Thomas, the 
zealous constable of St* Paul's, Covent Garden*, bringing before Sir 
Richard Biriiie a do^en boys (chiffiiy play-bill sellers) for committing 
acts of vagrancy in that parish ; and a very, interesting conversation 
appears to have ensued between the magistrate and the constable on 
the subject of the wre|fhed creatures of this class so common in that 
neigh bourliood. We are glad to be able to say that we very much 
approve of the disposition manifested by Sir Richard on this occasion, 
which we do the more readily from having been compelled to differ 
from him so strongly, so often : — 

Sir R. Birnib said — That the only method of destroying these gangs of 
Juvenile thieves, would be to adopt a plan he had recommended to the Police 
Committee of the House of Commons. They ought to be taken up eri masses 
and those who had no visible means of getting a livelihqpd, should be dealt 
with under the statute of the 2d and 3cl of Anne. That act authorized any 
Itiagistrale to bind boys, who had no visible means of living, to the masters 
of coasting and other vessels, and if there were to be a receiving ship 
appointed by government, on board of which such boys could be sent, where 
they might be taught, in a few necessary to qualify them 

to m engaged to the masters of vessels, who jyould be glad of such boys, he 
waa eatisfled Jhe root of the evil which had caused the lamentable increase 
of crime in the metropolis, would be in a great degree destroyed. Some time 
ago his i%he\w who was captain of one of his majesty’s cutters, wishing to 

* it may not be known to some of our readers that Thomas has voluntarily 
imderiaken the odioe of eotistable of his parish, froth having seen, during the year 
in whioh he was called upon the situatioti as an inh|ibitant, what good might 
he done by one who served this ofbee with zeal and uprj^tness. We had occasion, 
in the course of last year, to lay before our readers some of Mr. Thomas's evidence 
before the Parliamentary Police Committee ; and, from facts there brought for- 
ward, it is quite clear that sound and practical sense has always kept Mr. Thomas's 
keal within due limits. When thus regulated, we confess we respect active phi. 
Janfh^Opy in any sphere, however humhle. But, though many may think it 
hwHe* that of Mr. Thomas, in Coveut Garden is by no means limited. Vast is 
the mass of human guilt, and, therefore^ of human misery, in that area in which 
we have/iiomewhere seen it finely said, Whence has not existed for a century/’ 
It Is tO'ledeeit that guilt and misery that Mr* Thomas devotes his benevolent ex- 
«krtiahsM*<ia^ we resjpect the man who exerts hknself to that end, whether he be 
king or constable, 
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serve the parish of St. Marlin's, sent fbr five boys, who were paupers in that 
parish. Kve of the finest lads in the workhouse were selected, and they 
were attired in blue trowsers, jackets, and caps. Their appearance led many 
other boys in the house to volunteer to go on the same Kind of service, but 
there were no masters for them. The five boys, however, were sent, and 
after learning to assist on board, they were engaged as servants by five dif. 
ferent officers, and in a very short time, the lads, who behaved extremely well, 
sent home to their parents two sovereigns each. . * 

We have left the anecdote of Sir Richard’s nephew, because we 
would not, for the sake of a few lines, omit the record of a kind action ; 
but it does not bear upon the question, which is whether it would be 
possible to establish a government receptacle for these wretc^ied ap- 
prentices to theft, and then to ship them oft* under the statute of the 2d 
and 3d of Anne. That such a measure would be a very great public 
benefit, if it could be carried into effect with regard to these lads, 
cannot, we think, be doubted — and, at the same time, it would be the 
means of saving a groat many fellow creatures from a life of vice and 
want. But we fear, as the law at present stands, that can hardly be. 
We doubt whether Sir Richard Birnie rends the statute of Anne aright. 
That act empowers justices of thej)eace, town and parish autliorilies, 
&c., to bind, and by ^ subsequent clause, compels ship-masters (nuin'* 
her for tonnage) to receive, any boy of the age of ten years or upwards, 
who may be chargeable, or whose parents mav be chargeable, to the 
parish they inhabit, or whfO may beg alms^ as apprentices to the sea- 
servicc. Now unless these boys actually be chargeable to ttteir purisht 
8t. Paufs, or St. Giles's, or whatever it may be, or unless they usk 
alms, it is clear they cannot be bound apprentices to masters of mer- 
chant vessels. Other provision ^is made for rogues and vagabonds, 
whether boys or rneu, in the vefy same act. They are to be sent lo 
sea in her (now his) majesty’s service. The only thing which at all 
would seem to include our friends the hawkers of play-bills, would be 
asking alms — and we doubt if they even do that very often ! they 
pilfer, and deal in little wares, and so on. But even this, we are con- 
vinced, would not do : masters of vessels would never be compelled to 
take such ne’er-do-weels as apprentices merely because it could be 
proved that they had asked alms. Th^Hhole spirit of the act shews that 
the asking alms, as used in the clause of which we have given the pith 
above, is considered only as evidence of poverty — of beftig about to 
become chargeable to the parish. People who aific alin^ in ♦lie capa- 
city of rogues and vagabonds are, as we have said, separn^rly dealt 
with afterwards : stirfdy beggars are mentioned byname. Moreover, 
the statute 4th of Anne, cap. 19, exempts masters of vessels from taking 
apprentices under thirteen years old: an<T by thirteen, the young 
people in the Garden have advanced to a very considerable maturity 
of viee. 

No— we fear these acts could not, now, be brought into serviceable 
operation, as regards these wrenched boys. Certainly, if you can 
prove them to belong to a parish, and to be above thirteen yeaps of age, 
that parish can compel masters of vessels to take them as apprentices. 
But the evil is then in great measure done. Of the shoals who get 
under your feet between St. Marti n’s-Court and the corner of Catliarine- 
Streetj not one in ten is any thing like thirteen. Now, prevention 
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really might be called into action here Without any invaaion of private 
rights. Nearly all of these are already under the hand of the law, if it 
choose to lay it down, as “rogues and vagabond^.’* 'Why not, then, 
adopt some measure — by act of Parliament if it be/ as it probably is, 
necessary — to free ourselves from this rcMlar,' pabltc, preparatory 
school of thieves— from whence spring, fii*st the pick-pockets, — then the 
horse-stealers, the highway-robbers, and, worst of all, the burglars, of 
London ? We say “ worst of all, the burglars ;** for the nature and ex- 
tent of the evil inflicted by them is, in general, far worse than any 
other. The security of your dwelling is set at nought ; property to 
the value, perhaps, of half your worth in the world is stolen ; and it 
is by no means improbable that your brains may be beaten out into the 
bargain. Burglars, it is true, endeavour to get away unheard ; but 
for a goldsmith, or a banker, or even a private individual to have his 
premises cleared by “ first-rate cracksmen,** is, in itself, considerably 
less than pleasant. 

And these “ cracksmen,” or by whatever other name of villainy their 
jargon of abomination may dub them, are nearly all bred to the bvsiness, 
as regularly as art artisan serves hi^^apprenticeship in his craft. And 
these v/rctched lads are the ore out of which the,, veteran villains form 
and polish their tools : and from being the tool, they advance in their 
turn to mould and wicM them. Mr. Thomas says exactly this : — 

Tlie constable observed, that it was a system of prevention of crime that 
was wanted ; but hundreds of boys, who were known to have no honest 
means of living, were allowed to prowl daily and nightly about all parts of 
the metropolis, and as soon as they arrived at the age of 16 or 17 years, they 
became street-robbers or buiglars. 

We fully agree with Sir Richard thaf taking these boys up en masse^ 
would be of the very greatest public advantage. And, if it be consi- 
dered, as we fear it must, that the acts above discussed are insutfleient 
for the purpose, we hope some active member of Parliament will 
bring in a bill to furnish the necessary powers. Prevention, where it 
can be effected without incurring too great a danger of abuse of power^ 
is better even than punishment. And, we think that, in the ])resent 
instance, very little harm couid^ done, and that a great deal of benefit 
would, 


'12th, We have to record another first appearance ; at least, it has 
been so completely to us. We saw last night a new Mr. Liston make 
his appearance in the part of Adam Brock jn a piece acted for the first 
time, entitled “ Charles XII., or the Siege of Stralsund.” Liston, we 
have always been in danger of bursting by laughing at. Playing parts 
manufactured for himselti his power over the muscles is totally irrcr 
sistible : but we have always had a sort of lurking consciousness that he 
w as not sterling ; for (not to mention Shakspeare) be n«yer could play 
anj^i stqck part in his life. Last pigfit it certainly was not a stock part 
— for it wi^ Jibe first perfarmaEtce of a new piece — but it yraa a part 
wh^^,J^nis to be a stock part — (we never care whether a good thing 
be in e^agedy, opera, farce, or melodrame — deuce take dignity — if a 
thing be good| ^e never ask its name ) — h priorif we should have said 
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that it was written exactly that Liston should not be able to act it— 
but Mr, PlancbtJ, it seems, knew him better than we did, and has given 
him wherewithal tb make a decided hit. 

The first act of tlhs piece is admirably conceived, exceedingly well 
written, and transcendently acted. The story of the piece is of an 
exiled officer, falsely accused of treason, with whom Brock, a mb 
farmer, had someearly connection, and whom he shelters in his distress, » 
The character of Brock may be summed up in one word — goodness;’--^ 
fine, jolly, blunts open-hearted, merry- tempered, benevolent goodness. 
And the manner in which Liston embodied it was one of the most per- 
fect things we ever beheld. None of his own grimaces — no jabbering 
to the pit without saying a word, according to his usual fashion. *No. 
This was fine, real, straightforward acting ; sometimes reminding us 
a little of both Fawcett and Farren ; but with a richness of his own 
superadded. The scene between Brock and the king was as fine a 
bit of comedy as we have seen for a long time — though it was still at 
Drury-Lane, worthy correspondent. Farreri's Charles XII. wasperfecU 
but that need cause no surprise. The character has been drawn with 
far too much of the milk of human kindness for that mad, blood-thirsty 
mohawk, wlio thoiiglit his subjects might be governed by his boot, and 
did not care how far his wild abominations drove its spur into their vitals. 
But, of course, this modification was necessary in a piece which was to 
end happily through his means — and Farren play# the part admirably.- 
As he entered, which was through a door, in the flat, the rogue knew 
that the door-frame exactly served the use of that of a picture, and 
there he stood for a minute or two, the exact counterpart of the well- 
known picture of Charles XII. His coat was green, though it should 
have been blue. In the scene wifli' Brock, it is difficult to say which 
was the best, except that that style of excellence was not expected 
from Liston. The king comes merely as an officer, and Brock goes 
through a history to him of having, when Charles was in emergency 
for cash in one of his campaigns, advanced to the Princess Ulrica, 
for him, a sum of money, which the king had chosen to forget to pay. 
And, though he still seems proud of him in the main, he lets out, in 
his (Brocl^s not Liston’s) hearty, free-ii||^ken manner, all manner of 
jibes and raps against the kii:j||4 Charles then tells him he is sent to 
pay the money, and hands him an order on the treasury. Brock, moh< 
lified at once at being duly paid, says the king may wanf^t stik, and 
proceeds to light his pipe with it. Just then, a burgomaster, with an 
nnrememberable name^ admirably played by Harley, enters, and sus- 
j>ects the king of being the exiled officer ; he Summons the whole vil- 
lage, and examines him : the equivoque — by which every answer the 
king gives, though strictly true, is turned by the magistrate against 
him — is conducted with great skill* At last, however, the truth comes 
out. The burgomaster asks him his name, and he answers ** Charles,** 
to the great iudigiiation of the civic dignitary, whp thinks it a contempt 
of court. “ What was your fathei's &me, fellow (We do not pro* 
fess to give the exact words.) “ Chaises, also;** “ Had he no other 
name?*’ ‘‘Why, as others had borne it. he was sometime^ failed 
Chflrles XI., of Sweden. I am Charles the Twelfth ! ** - 

The second act is spun out too much, but we doubt not it will l>e 
compressed hereafter. There is a very lively bit in it, in which Brock's 
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daughter acta over to her female friend, the exile^s daughter, how the 
king ought to behave to her father, who is about to be brouglit before 
him. The king is behind, and when the exile is brought before him, 
says exactly what Miss Brock has said, mimicking her mimicry of him. 

At the end, the king desires Brock to demand of him the boon which 
he had promised, when he became known after the farmer had burned 
the treasury- order. He asks one or two things, abgpt the exile, and 
the burgomaster who had been disgraced; but Chailes had already 
done the things asked, from motives ot his own. At last. Brock not being 
able to think of any thing, Liston does — and begs Farren, or Charles, 
or both, to advance, and say a few deprecatory words to the audience. 
But Charles answers him that he still must remain in his debt — as he 
has more influence in that quarter, and therefore must speak for him- 
self, He advances accordingly, and after a few words begs tlie 
audience will allow him to say “ Long live Charles XII.!’* 

With such a striking piece of acting as Liston's we doubt not that it 
will. We are most far from drawing any comparison to Farren’s slight ; 
and we are not quite sure whether the little finale above-mentioned 
would not haye been better omitted — but we always expect perfection 
from him, and, therefore, it is no surprise to find it. But Liston is an 
irregular genius — now admirable, now extravagant — now right, now 
■ wrong. And, last night, it was not so much the degree, as the kind, 
of excellence which ifetoni&hed and gratified us so much. He, of course, 
never can lose his own inimitable and delicious Listonism,— but now 
we find, which we before doubted, that he has in him qualities of an 
higher order still 


18 ^A. We are rejoiced to see ^at the Catholic Association has 
determined not to sanction exclusive dealing." Nay more, the tone 
which the great majority of the speakers on the subject adopted, was 
such as to do one’s heart good. The expressions of unqualified abhor- 
rence and loathing which the very idea of such a measure occasioned 
in their minds, were what one might expect from persons of ardent 
disj)Ositions, strongly excited in the cause of humanity and social feel- 
ing. We shall not say moroiOn this vei7 odious subject — the less it is 
mentioned tiie better. But, as in our jpiary of last month, we noticed 
the rumour of its being adopted, with dread — we think it right now to 
menti^n^ v^th joy, Its final and unqualified rejection. 


We are very glad to see intellectual feelings “ marching'* into 
a quarter, w^here, hitherto, marching of another description has greatly 
retarded their approach, Wc rejoice to see the liberal* and conciliatory 
spiritofthefollowingadmonitory regulation, which we copy from among 
some others published to-day an having been recently issued by Sir Her- 
bert Taylor. The army— the country — must feel grateful to this accom- 
plished officer— as also to the amiable Oeneral-in-chief, Lord Hill — for 
iiKihkating the principles here sef forth. It is laying down broadly the 
kindness and reason are better instruments where- 
lliRR sheer force. The obedience is more ready, more 

Wonders will never cease. Half-a.dozen different papers all proclaim that IMr. 
Braham has just burst forth a firsi-rate comedian ’’ ! 
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cheerful, more intelligent — and therefore more complete. The adop- 
tion of these principles will make the spldier happier^ the ofBcer more 
worthy* We confegs, we would gladly see the same spirit more gene* 
ral between superior^nd inferior in other classes as well as the mili- 
tary. That cold, almost sullen, haughtiness which the English are so 
apt to throw into their manner towards those under their power, Js, 
we think, beginn^ to decline. But the thaw is very gradual — and 
we would wish to^ee it most rapid. As the young, however, of these 
days grow up, we hope to see it advance more and more : and, cer* 
tainly, there can be no greater tribute to the principle of substituting 
kind and courteous, for stern and severe, treatment, than the following 
order to the army — in which, of course, subordination is iiecessar^i to 
an extent quite needless in ordinary life. 

The Order is addressed to the general officers commanding districts, 
to be observed at inspections : — 

Finally, the General Officer will take every opportunity of impressing upon 
the Commanding-officer, and through him upon those of every rank, the 
advantage which they, individually, the corps, and the service at large, will 
derive from the adoption towards the non-commissioned officer and soldier 
of a system of command and treatment which shall be free frtom the coarse 
and offensive language too often used in r^roving the soldier for trifling 
irregularities, or for accidental omissions. They should be told that the use 
of gross language and offensive terms, upon any occasion, is not only unbe*- 
coming their own character and station, as officers and gentlemen, but 
degrading to the soldier ; whereas it is desirable to keep up in all rt^nks of 
the army a proper feeling, and high sense of honour, by which the correct 
discharge of duty will be best insured. 

The gross abuse which is often lavished on a soldier for a trifling lault, an 
accidental mistake, or an unintention^omission, produces irritation or sulk, 
and to this cause, more than to any offlPi*, may be traced acts of insubordina- 
tion, which entail the necessity of severe punishment. If reproof be neces- 
sary, it should be conveyed in such a manner, and in such terms, as will 
make a lasting impression, without hurting the feelings of the individual and 
lowering him in bis own estimation. The officers should, not only them* 
selves, observe this injunction, but they should require it to be observed by 
the non-commissioned officers ; and indeed their example will very soon have 
the effect of checking the use of improper and offensive terms on the part of 
the non-commissioned officers towards the soldiers. If acts .of intentional 
neglect and of insubordination should take place, although wholly unpro- 
voked by any treatment received, the means of correction and punishment* 
which are authorized by the regulations of the service, jllluat be resorijgfl to, 
and they will have double effect if not preceded by' coarse affd abusive 
language; indeedit will probably be found that they will become compara- 
tively rare, as the duty will be done more cheerfully and zealously. 

liy command of the Right Hon. General Lord Hill, 

H. TAYLOR, Adjutant-General. 


26 (k. There is in the Times of this morning a letter, signed “ An 
Inhabitant of /I amber well,'* addressed to Mr, Peel, setting forth the 
shametully insecure state in which tha^ neighbourhood is placed, with 
regard to burglaries, and soliciting further protection. On the writer^s own 
shewing, a considerable portion of the evil arises from the perverseness of 
the parochial authorities in placing all the watchmen in the large streets 
and liighways, and leaving the bye-lanes, i:q)on which the back part of 
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of the houses abut> totally unguarded. With this, of course, the 
govemment has nothing to do. Still* supposing the parochial watch 
were managed as skilfully as possible, we think thjvt in the outskirts of 
Jjondon it does need some assistance from the g^eral police. 

But it is not to speak of this individual case that we are induced to 
take notice of this letter : there is one general allegation in it, which we 
know to be true, and which goes to the very core of mr present police- 
system, concerning which we wish to make a few oMervations : — the 
writer says — “ It is well known that without the offer of large rewards, 
many of the oiheers cannot be induced to exert themselves for the ap- 
prehension of offenders. Their plea is that their pay is inadequate, 
and that they are exposed to much expense in seeking for information 
and evidence, which, if unsuccessful, falls upon themselves ; — that their 
numbers, also, are very inadequate to the increase of buildings.'* That 
their pay is absurdly out of proportion with the duties they are called 
upon to execute, will appear when we say that their average salary is 
only five-and-twenty shillings a-week When we consider what they 
are called upon to do in the case of an extensive robbery, executed with 
skill, — such a salary as this manifestly their being otherwise 

rewarded. They are, and they must be, paid by the job. Now, it is 
impossible there can be a more evil principle than this. It is giving 
the officers of police a direct interest in the commission of crime. We 
are most far from making any, even the least, insinuation against any of 
the existing officers — we have no knowledge of any thing in their con- 
duct to reprehend. But the principle is a bad one ; it must expose 
Uie honesty of these men to the severest temptation, and not many 
years ago the rewards for capital convictions led some of them, who 
previously held the highest character, into a regular combination to 
cause the commission of crime for the sake of the reward on conviction. 

Moreover, such a system puts a poor man beyond the protection of 
the law altogether. If he is robbed, he has uo chance of recovering 
his property : it is not worth the officers' while — they, in fact, cannot 
afford it — to exert themselves to that effect. Supposing a tradesman, 
in a moderate way of business, has his shop broken open, and, in 
proportion .to his wealth, a large quantity of goods stolen, how is he to 
recover them ? He cannot afford to pay the officers largely, and they 
.cannot afford to seek information, to follow up slight clues, to the 
great consumpti^jp of their time, nay, perhaps, to spend money in doing 
both? witHbut being paid for it in proportion. 

We have heard it laid down as a principle that it ought to be the 
individual who has been robbed who should pay. We should like to 
know what we pay taxes for? — for general Government, is it not — And 
is it not the very first and most direct duty of all government to pro- 
vide for the safety of life an^ property? In the other case, as we have 
shewn, people who cannot nffi>rd to pay largely for being robbed have 
no protection at all : and it is an outrageous and insulting tax upon 
any one, how rich soever he may be. If every man is to do the best 

or himself, Society would be at an end at once. The principle on which 

‘ ' 

f yW® fthauld scarcely give credit to so small a sunij were it not that we have been 
RoWorpied by a police-magistrate. 
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it resit) demands combinaticm mid muitial protection. The means 
iidopted for that protection are the establishment of a general govern- 
ment ahiply paid Igi carry its duties into effect. And, then, &ve me to 
be told that every map must pay individually to obtain redress in the 
event of his being robbed ? The principle is monstrous — and were it 
not iliat we know it has been strongly advocated, we should scarcely 
think il worthy (|[| p otice. 

The whole system of the police of the metropolis should undergo a 
thorough revision — and we believe that it soon will. And among the 
first subject to be remodelled should be the body known by the name 
of Police-Officers. It should be a regularly-organized corps, consisting 
of due gradations, all amply paid. They would then be able to exert 
themselves as they ought, without demanding, or being permitte*d to 
demand, a farthing from individuals. Expenses fairly and properly 
incurrtd in gaining necessary information, and duly authenticated, 
should be paid out of public funds, as well as any other necessary pro- 
ceeding to bring offenders to justice : but, of course, every care should 
be taken to ascertain the necessity. 

It is undoubted that crimes against property are now very prevalent 
in Londdii and its neighbourhood. The causes are manifold — and we 
probably shall devote some consideration to this subject next month. 
The fact, however, is so ; and we cannot say we think it likely to be 
diminished while there is a direct interest given to the officers that 
crime should be committed rather than prevented. The whol^ flash- 
house system is on this principle. It encourages and increases the 
existence of crime, while it gives assistance to its detection. This 
scandal, also, we hope will not be suffered much longer to exist. 


It is impossible to close our Diary for the month of December, 
18*28, without noticing the Duke of Wellington’s letter to Dr. Curtis, 
on the Catholic question. It is, indeed, a document well worthy of 
being considered memorable ; for the duke, knowing the immense im- 
portance which any declaration of his on this subject would have, must 
have been especially careful in its preparation, and thoroughly deter- 
mined to stand to what it might contain. The first point in it is the 
announcement of his wish for Catholic emacipaiion : “ I assure you 
that you do me justice in believing, that I am anxious to witness the 
settlement of the Roman Catholic question, which* jjy benefiting the 
state, would confer a benefit on every individual belonging t!F it.’^ This 
clearly manifests a desire that it should be possible to grant the Catholic 
claims— for the words are prospective ; — and, either the Catholic ques- 
tion is settled, for the Anti-Catholics do not wish for any such possi- 
bility, but desire matters to remain as they are — or it can be settled 
only by concession ; — at the least of some kind and degree. We are 
almost ashamed to set forth so self-evident a proposition as this-— but 
we have known the Orangemen quibble more subtilly than it would 
even require to wrest the meaning the duke’s words into a declara- 
tion against the Catholics. 

But, then, the duke goes on to say that he sees ** no prospect of 
such a settlement. — Party,*^ he continues, “ has been mixed up with 
the consideration of the question to such a degree, and sucli violence 
pervades every discussion of it, that it is impossible to expect to prevail 
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oimtt tnen io consider it dispfissionatcW/' We agree with his grace 
that it will be, at least, exceedingly difficult to get the majority of per- 
sons to regard this question dispassionately ; — but®is it likely that they 
ever will ? Passion exists just as strongly on the sf8e which the Duke of 
Wellington thinks holds erroneous views — viz., those who say that, not 
from temporary causes, but, on eternal principle, emancipation never 
should be granted — as it does it on the opposite,' % whose general 
and ultimate object the duke now professes tp agree — Emancipation. 
Why then should the party which he thinks wrong, be singled out to 
have things as they wish ? — Simply, we believe, because things are so 
at this moment. 

-jf." says the duke, ‘‘ we could bury it [the Catholic question] in 
oblivion for a short time, and employ that time diligently in the con- 
sideration of its difficulties on all sides (for they are very great) 
I should not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy.’’ Now, the 
wording of this, the concluding passage of the duke’s letter, is vague. 
We pass over the mere use of the word oblivion, as contradicted by 
the wish to employ the period of oblivion in diligent thought of the 
subject — that is a mere slip of the pen — but we should lil^ exceed- 
ingly to know what degree of cessation of agitation of the question 
would amount to the idea which the Duke of Wellington has expressed 
by the term oblivion. To use the word in its strict sense, it is mani- 
fest he never could intend. We need not argue to prove that no sane 
man in the three kingdoms could suppose that the Catholic question 
could, while undecided, ho forgotten. Neither is it probable that the 
duke could eitpect that the Catholics could thoroughly abstain from 
urging it forward. His grace must have meant by the phrase “ bury- 
ing” the question in oblivion,” some certain degree of moderation 
and forbearance in treating it. We would gladly know what degree 
would tally with his conception. 

At all events, one great good has been obtained by this declaration 
of the duke’s, for which the public should be most grateful to him. 
It thoroughly renounces the Bninswickers both in action and prin- 
ciple : in action, for it decries violence — in principle, for it expresses a 
“ sincere anxiety” for the possibility of Emancipation. 


HUNGARIAN TALES*^. 

These tales are manifestly the production of a gifted and cultivated 
mind. They are written with ease, freshness, and, where it is needed* 
force, and scarcely ever betray exuberance lot affectation. Their object 
is, partly, as is announced by the title and in the prefiice, to describe 
Hungary and the Hungarians ;-vth6 author (who is understood, and 
indeed in more than one place in these volumes is stated, to be a lady) 
bavipg pa&sed some time, recently, in that part of Europe. We con- 
fess had considerable Ibrebodings on this score. We bethought us 
whi|l tnniiMUerahle scenes of unnecessary description^ both of men and 

* 3 voh. post 8 VO. Lontlt 182^. Saunders and Ottley. 
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things, awt^ted uB-rwhftt pen-and-ink feasts would be put before iis, 
and in what splendid paper-equipages we should take the aif. To out 
great relief, we fourtl that the utmost forbearance and skill distinguished 
the work on this mdkt difficult and tempting point. We see a great 
deal of both tlie country and the people, but we become acquainted 
witli both ill the most easy and unconscious manner ; the scenery ia 
never more minutely described than is necessary for the locality, or 
the associations, of the story— nor are the general habits of the people 
detailed more than is required for our thorough knowledge of its 
persons. 

The whole consists of eight tales, of very different lengths and subjects} 
the longest occupies a volume and a half, and the shortest about tffirty 
pages. This longest, which is also the most elaborate, stands first ; — it is 
called Cassian, though why^ it is difficult to discover, inasmuch as the 
personage of that name is seen only at the beginning and end of thfe 
story — whicli follows the fortunes of the heroine throughout. There 
are, in this tale, a great deal of knowledge of human nature — much 
delicacy and sweetness — and, liere and there, outbreaks of very con- 
siderable force ; but, besides faults of detail, there is one which per- 
vades the wliole, to which indeed the author herself alludes, which, 
though it may not appear to be a fault in the eyes of some readers, 
certainly to diminished very greatly the gratification which the 
powers displayed in the story were calculated to give. We moan 
the gloom which pervades the whole composition from beginning 
to end. That gloom is thoroughly accounted for — is admirably ren- 
dered — but still it is gloom, and, though not unvaried, yet constant. 
In short, as we said while we \yere reading the story, the pleasure we 
derive from this ia communicated through the medium of pain. 

The author is herself conscious of this, and pleads very humbly in 
pardon. She, however, uses the word “ dulness’^ instead of gloom — 
which, she may rest assured, no one but herself would ever have 
dreamed of using. It is about the middle of the story that she makes 
this singular appeal. She says that slic might have introduced, in 
perfect unison with the scene and persons, a thousand descriptions 
“ equally new to the English reader, and inviting to the English 
writer," — a thousand minor characters which might have afforded “ very 
original specimens of national cliaracter and individual comedy;"— 

But whenever I have meditated such an entrh^ or sucb detail^', mf spirit 
hath shrunk rebuked by the impulse of its own levity. My story is a trm 
one ; true as far as regards its principal tacts and awful catastrophe ; and it 
therefore shuns such adventitious ornaments as grace the more lively imagi- 
nings of fiction. I feel that the hack-giound of my picture, like that of 
Titian's should be dark and lowering ; that eveij period, 

like the overtures which announce the fable of an Opera Serta by Mozart or 
Paesidlo, should be attuned fhio a solemn cadence ; and if the result of sucli 
opinions renders my stoi7 too cold and loo monotonous tor the tuste of those 
unto whom it is addressed, let them lay it aside feel myeelf incapable of 
amending my fault 

No one who has followed the tale thus far can, aft the author must 
he Very well assured, “Jay it aside.'* But still it w a fault, and we 
maiift sincerely wish H had been avoided. I'tiere is so mucli that ia 
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admirable, in the tale, of various sorts— the insight into the folds of 
j^iure, a^d the power of developing them, especially, — that we lament 
the more ithe general tone of depression which dofs certainly pervade 
it, from first to last. The story is tme! What’^that to us? We do 
not care a pinch of snuff whether the story be tact or fiction — except 
that we are soiTy that such a virulent ruffian as Lingotski could ever 
have existed, or that there should have been a person so amiable and 
at the same time ill-fated as lulina. 

It is not our purpose to go into the story of Cassian — we shall how 
only just jauntily mention one or two little faults of detail. First, we 
object to the charming Princess Betthyani. We were very fast falling 
in love with her-rso much brilliancy, sense, and feeling together were 
irresistible — when she becomes at once utterly odious by her shameless 
duplicity to lOlina in not communicating the real contents of her letter 
to 'Lingotski. We hope this is not among the real parts of the story. 
Secondly, we do not like the nature — though not exactly the events — 
of the catastrophe being announced early in the book. And thirdly, 
and ohiefly, if we do not like this from the author herself, how can we 
endure it from gipsies ? We should like to know whether all literary 
people are, in imitation of Sir Walter, gone back to the belief in 
Mother Goose ? There really ought to be some legislative enactment 
to put a stop to prophecies and omens in novels and tales. And here, 
it is totally out of keeping with all the rest of the book— to the great 
benefit^ thereof, and relief of its readers. No — no — magic and fore- 
boding should be confined to the pantomimes. 

And how are we sorely tempted to go off at score into a magnificent 
political essay upon the constitution of Hungary. There are very nice 
^ts to comment upon for about a dozen pages or so : the unlimited 
power of the nobles, the (therefore) unlimited poverty and depression 
of the people ; — the barbarism of the Magnats, isolated in their na- 
tionality, carried to a pi^ch not short of farcical ; — the but no ; — 

we are reviewing a book of tales, and we will not propound our 
lucul^rations, however admirable, on the government of nations. 

Next, is a tale entitled the Tzigdny, which means a gip^ey. This is 
ve<?y delightfully done indeed. The description of the midnight-meet- 
ing of the Tzigahy and his love is one of the best-drawn scenes we 
helve read for a long time. And the girl going and telling her father 
in the morning is a noble trait. We are quite vexed tliat this story was 
not.inide ft end happily. For, though the concluding scene is admi- 
rably sketched, one could have sworn to its result, 

We come next to the tale honoured by our especial preference — 
which intend hi “ review,”-^thereforOi beite we set about that 
important task, we slndl just dispose of the ot^W%aif^dozen. (Plague 
take it ! how crarnped for romu, cue gets at this fuli-bearing season of 
books ! ) The ‘ jClizabetfilnes ’ is a toifehUlg picture — the * Ferry on 
the Danube’ a smart, strong skeUdi, end the * Festival of the Three 
Kiiigi’— why did not tlie author continue ‘ Festival of the 
Tlired*K.ing;s’ ? The idea is admirable — a sublltiie&irce is coming — and 
to curtain drops at the end of foe first scene. The idea is of an 
Maghat, national up to.foe very foni^eenfo e^tury— holding 
tl^:maxi^ pievalent in fooso Ihot 
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riam non ed having (^uld he ever ? ) consented to his son 

goitig abroad — who returns with an English barouche, and a French 
valet— -having hunted iii LecetasharCy and lounged in the Rue Vi- 
vienne ; a thorouglr travelled gentleman ! We quite agree in the 
fitness of making the foppishness only the froth, and the young man 
sound wine, “ any thing to the contrary notwithstanding;*’ but that 
need not have so totally checked the developement of the impayable 
contrast, even without one scene between the Anglo-Parisiaii son, and 
the Hungo-Hungo-Huugarian father. 

The Balsam-seller of Thurotzer is very lively and rapid— but wc 
do not think the title of the work being “ Hungarian Tales,** should 
have deprived us of Rumalie’s Arabian adventures. We are quite 
sure we did not care a jot for forgetting Hungary, when we were at 
Erizan, witli|the Jewish girl and the plague. Of the Infanta at Pres-* 
burg, if we speak at all, we must speak a great deal. We should 
like to discuss it. It is a bold subject to choose — and certainly well 
worked out. Here, too, there is gloom — but thorouglily well accounted 
for, and sent to the right-about at last — “ for a time.” 

We now come buck to the Tavemicus, which means, being inter- 
preted, one of the chief officers of the Hungarian Treasury. This, 
taken altogether, we like the best of all the tales. There are three or 
four exquisite characters admirably sketched. Hungarian scenes, 
manners, and peoplei are most necessarily brought in, and felicitously 
described — and, above all, it ends happily. Re^^lly, we are grown sick 
of misfortune, and are right glad to be allowed to be a little comfortable 
when we can. We have not space to go through the tale as we could 
wish; we must content ourselves with giving an abstract of the 
story in a dozen lines, and then favour our readers (which we have' 
not done yet) with some extracts. 

The story is simply this; — The Tavemicus arrives incognito at the 
Blaue Igel, (the Blue Hedgehog,) “ the chief inn at the little village 
of Dorogh.*’ He finds the liost in great trouble at his rent being 
raised to an extent, be will not — he has sworn not to — submit to, by 
the Chapter of Gran, under whom he holds the house. This landlord 
has a daughter, whom we consiiler one of the most charmingly drawn 
characters we have met with for a very long time — the reader will, 
doubtless, see why anon : — she loves, and is loved, *by hej^ fafier s 
kdlenndster — he is once or twice called waiter, but we are each time 
ready to exclaim — No waiter, but a knight-templar** ! He takes it 
into his head, on the most absurdly slight grounds, to be jealous of 
the mysterious travellmj, Tlie Tavemicus, who is come down with all 
manner of powers froStoseph II., to redress grievances in Hungary, 
pities Suzsfs despair about her father*s removal, — and promises her 
that he will prevent it, on cbiidiiioii that she will be secret till his re- 
turn towards Vienna in about a fortnight or a month. After every 
thing goes wrong. Franz Wtsitrmami^ her lover, is butrag^nsly 
jealous — and really for nothing at all ; — they come to bo explanation, 
but se boudmt till it begins to prey upon her health. Her father grows 
sour and surly — odious intruding lovers try to take advantage of the 
manifest quarrel between her and her Pranz—till, at last, knowing that 
all these evils-^and they increase in number and intensity, till really 
January, 1829. G 
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th« reader 1$ frightened* and begins to think she will die, —knowing that 
they all depend upon a word, she determines to act — and she persuades 
her old godfather — another character, which, though *h little caricatured 
at last, is worth its no slight weight in gold — to carfy her to Buda, She 
goes — sees theTavernicus, who introduces her to the Archduchess, as a 
specimen of the Hungarian contadin^ — gives her the l^se of the Hedge-' 
hog, renewed at the old rent — loads her with presents, as also does 
the Archduchess — and sends her back, with god-papa Blaschka, whose 
head is turned for ever by the notice taken of him by the giggling 
maids of honour of her Imperial Highness. Of course, on her return, 
all is cleared up, and the lovers are married, according to the worthy, 
but now, alas ! somewhat obsolete, custom of the conclusion of tales. 

We admire this skeleton exceedingly : it is so scrupulously dry 
bone. Now, for some of the integuments. The following is her con- 
versation with her godfather on the score of her father’s suiferings at 
the necessity of his removal : — 

You may perceive how sore my father is becoming on the subject of the 
Chapter. But it is not when he is irritated, and speaks as he did to night, 
that I am grieved for him, neighbour Johann ; it is when I hear him moan- 
ing and lamenting the livelong night ; and can even distinguish through the" 
boarded partition, that he calls on my poor mother's name, and those of my 
brothers and sisters ; telling them that he shall be driven forth in his old age 
to bide in a strange home, far from the grave -yard of Dorogh! — ^Then 
what can I do but weep in my turn, and feel that I would give up every thing 
to induce him to comply with the terms of their reverences ; or, dismissing 
all his cares, settle at once in the town of Buda, within sight of his owa 
vineyards,” 

♦‘While thou, Suzsi, with Franz for thy helpmeet, wouldst take his place 
at the Blaue Jgelt" observed her godfather reproachfully. 

“Now Heaven forgive you for the thought,” exclaimed Suzsi, blushing 
with indignation. “ For well might you know, — yow, friend Blaschka, who 
have watched me from ray baby-days, — that even if the Palatine would make 
me a court lady, to flaunt in brocade at the palace, I would not leave my 
father alone in nis grayheaded years. And why do I wish him to remain 
here, rather than reture to the city, but that Franz with his book learning, 
and his civil speech, and ready welcome to the gentry who frequent the inn, 
can do him better service than as a vintager ; in which capacity all his 
. scholarship would not render him stronger or more active than a common 
Slowak labourer.” 

“ #0 — intarrupted Blaschka, striving to deprecate her wrath, “ I be- 
lieve thee, girl, — I believe thee.” 

“ Leave mv father I” — continued poor Suzsi, almost in tears, “ leave my 
dear kind old father,-— no I not for the mines of Lipto, — not to be queen 
over Hungary f” 

“ Well spoken, and bravely felt,” said a voice from beside the 

stove. And Johann and Suzsi, looking tow ardir the spot, perceived that 
during their discourse, stranger had enter^ the saal : a tall, well-looking 
young man, in a somevijpat rusty riding cloak'and cap. 

We beg to say that we had^urselves made an exclamation tanta- 
xnount to that of the traveller, before we knew of his existence. From 
tljiat iqoment Suzsi gained our admiration and respect— and well 
dees fhe deserve them both. Her firmness — her truth tp plighted 
tbe most trying of human circumstances — at last, the 
idndimg o{ her mind to self-decision, self-reliance, 
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these shew that, und^r similar circumstanced, Suarsi would have been 
a Jeanic Deans— though, we will answer for it, the idea of Jeatiie 
never crossed thc^ author’s mind, notwithstanding the similarity of 
some of the circumstances. She is a great deal prettier, however, 
thanJeauie — and thence the knot of the story — viz., the jealousy. 
Now, this jealousy is, as it is done, the main, indeed, the only consi- 
derahle, fault in the tale. The grounds given are so exceedingly 
slight, that any man who could carry on a continued, vindictive jea- 
lousy, on such ait account, must have been one utterly bad in mind and 
heart — which our friend Franz, though we see but little of him, is Iry 
no means meant to be. This should be altered in two points — more 
apparent cause should be given for the jealousy ; and he never should 
have said one word to her discredit. A man, such as we are led to 
believe him to be, would rather have had his tongue drawn out with 
pincers first. But our readers shall judge : — 

Tlie stranger had scarcely sealed himself before his repast, when a band of 
zigeuner who were passing through the village having noticed the lights 
still burning in the saaU entered without further invitation, and established 
themselves in the back-ground, for tlie performance of one of their singular 
concerts. A dulcimer, two violins, a monochord and a bass, were the 
instruments employed. — all of their own manufacture ; and without the least 
knowledge of counterpoint, or of music as a science, they contrived to main- 
tain a very decent degree of harmony ; each in turn improvisating a variation 
upon the motive sustained by the others, — a very beautiful and characteristic 
national melody. On the conclusion of their concerted piece, old Matthias, 
who was vain of his daughter's talents and sweet voice, desired one of the 
violinists to repeat alone the accompaniment of the same air ; wliich he 
called upon Suzsi to sing in her best manner, for the entertainment of his 
guest. The young girl, unused to disobey, came forward without delay or 
affectation ; and, save that she held the corner of her plaited apron for sup- 
port and countenance, without any remarkable shew ot timidity. Her voice 
was sweet and touching ; and after breathing a prelude whose tripled notes 
closely resembled the call of a quail, she proceeded to sing the following 

HYMN. 

What lowly voice repeats with plaintive wail, 

Ama Deum, — ama Deum ! 

So sings amid the corn the lowly quail, 

Ama Demn^ — ama Deum! 

There crouching in her loneliness. 

Her feeble accents humbly bless 
The Giver of tho fields around.— 

Oh I let me breathe the same soft sound — 

Ama Deum, — ama Deum! 

List|['l« the evening sun sinks low and dim, 

Ama Deum^ — ama Deum ! 

The patient quail renews her \csper hymn, 

Attia Deum^i^ma Deum ! 

Watching besides the turfen nest * 

Wherein her callow fledgelings rest. 

There as 1 bend my wandering feet 
Let me her holy strain repeat— 

Arm DeumyamaDeum^! 

* 1 have heard this little song so modulated as to offer the closest imitation of tho 
U}mkUUchiag, Qt quftil-call, whose name it bears, in Germany j — 1 believe, however, it 
is of It^aa origin, 

G 2 
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Siizsi who, in the interest of her song, had lost the coy shyness arising 
from singing it to a stranger, had dropt the protecting corner of her apron, 
while she sweetly repeated the triple notes, which were iftodulated so as to 
imitate the quail-call with remarkable exactness ; anc/stood with her right 
hand extended, her head bent forward, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, when PVanz, having concluded his diplomatic labours, entered the 
saal ! 

The first ^object that met his inquiring eyes, was the handsome young 
stranger leaning back negligently in his chair,— his supper standing un- 
touched before him on the table, — and his eyes fixed, with no equivocal 
expression of admiration, upon those of the heiress of the Blue-Hedgehog ! 
Poor^Franz felt an indescribable thrill through every vein, at the sight ; and 
disdaining to hush the echo of his heavy footsteps in compliment to the 
singer, he stalked towards the table with the air of a Bajazet, twisting his 
mustachios with a demonstration of mental martyrdom which Kean might 
have envied. 

This really is all she does — for the rest is entirely the stranger — 
who, seeing that Franz is jealous, — 

began to pay her certain little attentions, which were hellebore and arsenic 
to poor Franz. He spoke his commands respecting the adjustment of his 
chamber in a whisper hard to be endured ; and begged her to sweeten the 
coffee she had set before him, in a tone of gallantry such as had rarely been 
breathed before in the Igelische Gasthof, 

And this is all ; for the existence of her secret is known only to her- 
self, and its revealmeiit would, and in fact does, send the jealousy into 
the air at once. But, unfounded as it is, Suzsi suffers not the less : — 

How darkly comes the first grievous cloud of suspicion over the fair 
heaven of youthful love ! — With what profound disunion may a word, — a 
look, — an inference, — sever the ties of confiding affection, — those sweet and 
holy bonds which, of all human impulses, appear the worthiest of immor- 
tality. The peevishness of an idle hour will overcome the remembrance of 
years of untiring patience and exclusive devotion ; and like the son of Thetis, 
Love himself is doomed to perish by a puerile wound, however bravely he 
may have resisted fiercer attacks, — ^however strong his buckler may have 
proved against a more licroic enemy. 

Poor Suzsi was but the child of the landlord of a country inn ; but so 
gently, so purely had run the current of her young existence, — so solely 
devoted was her kind heart to the duties of a tender daughter and a Chris- 
tian maiden, that her claims to corariiiseration appear to me nowise inferior 
to those of a more classic or more courtly heroine, 'i’he hem t is of no 
degreil^; and I dodbt, indeed, whether the one or the other could have been 
more sensible to the value of au honest man’s warm affections, or could have 
drooped witli more heart-stricken affliction under the evil interpretation of a 
wayward and jealous lover. — ^Hers was not a tearful sorrow ; but it was deep, 
and tender, and overcoming. 

The days went laggingly along; — her very existence appeared to have 
acquired a new character. She began to think that it might be endurable to 
abandon Dorogh and its j^een pastures, since Dorogh could wear so dull and 
joyless a seeming. The^buse was full of discordant noises, — the air seem^ 
to hang heavily upon her, when 

• Like an unrighteous and unburied ghost, 

* She wandei*ed up and down those long arcades. 

The paths of the village looked dusty and uninviting when her restless heart 
prompted her to wander forth ; and all the uses of this world seemed as flat 
and unprofitable to Suzsi, as they have done to every victim of discontent 
from the days of Hamlet until now. A thorn was in her heart struggling 
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pain haunted her parched throat, — ^the tears came quivering importunately 
over her eyes ; and never more painfully than when striving to assume a tone 
of merriment with her father's guests, in the vain hope of disguising the 
secret anguish of h^r feelings. 

We would fain give the scene on the hill, but our limits warn us. 
The following is as much as we can find room for from the scenes at 
the palace. Old Blaschka thinks that “ she has been looked on with 
the evil eye,” when she boldly makes her way to the presence of the 
Tavernicus : — 

He was fain to follow her airy footsteps, however, into a chamber j)f 
which two splendidly -liveried attendants held open the folding doors ; just 
as a voice within, which appeared unaccountably familiar to his eafs, ex- 
claimed to, his companion, “Suzsi! my flower of Dorogh! you must have 
tliought that 1 had forgotten you ; — I have not so far wronged my con- 
science, 4tusse,^ nmdehm. Even in the press of weighty affairs committed 
to niy charge, your own have not been neglected.” 

“ And you, too, ray Demosthenes of the sppise-saal — my Mirabeau of 
Hungarian sam^culotthme ^ — how hath gone the world with you, since we 
drained a measure together at the Blue-Hedgehog ?” continued the young 
Tavernicus, towards Johann Blaschka, whose great eyes w'cre fixed in utter 
consternation upon a vast mirror that reflected the whole interior of the 
gorgeous chamber. “How faros it now? What, dumb — speechless alto- 
gether? — You, in whose reproof was wisdom, — in whoso rhetoric was con- 
viction ? 

“ Johann Blaschka!” faltered the old man aghast. “ Johann , Blaschka 
himsellV' he reiterated, as the Tavernicus perceived tliat his distended eyes 
were riveted upon the reflection of his owui sliape in the mirror before him. 

Suzsi, meanwhile, had advanced towards the w'riting-table by w'hich the 
Tavernicus was seated ; and having humbly kissed his hand, and thanked 
him for his honourable remembrance, she proceeded to acquaint him with the 
sorrow and humiliating suspicions to which she had been exposed in her 
faithful preservation of his secret. “ Noble sir!” said she, smiling through 
her tears, “ I trust you may never know such grief as that which has made 
my cheek so pale, and my heart so heavy, since 1 was last honoured by your 
lordship's countenance. Trust me, tekintetfs Gr6f, nothing loss than this 
would have emboldened me to trespass on your goodness, that 1 might 
crave permission to explain the truth to — to — my father, and to” — 

“ My father’s daughter’s jealous lover? Why Suzsi, 1 had rather my 
name had been bruited — even in the very ears of the captious Ur Pal, — 
rather my titles had lieeri proclaimed by ail the heralds of the empire, than 
that one tear of thine had been wasted to secure my jpeognito. “ Here,” 
continued he, taking a parchment from his secretary, “ here i?the Tease ; I 
fought a good fight with my worthy friends the Canons to carry my point ; 
— a bloodier battle methinks hath not chanced in IJ iingary betwixt priest 
and layman, since the fatal field oi Mohacs saw^ seven bishops left stiff and 
stalk upon its turf. But no matter. The Chapter of Gran hath added, at 
my instigation, another life to the renewal of the lease ; and 'tis granted in 
the name of Suzsi Westermann, edcs kintsem! say — hast thou aught to 
object ?" 

Surzi is pre.sented to the Archduchess, and sings before her her 
IJungarian song. Thi.s scene is lery delicately touched; but wc 
would rather give the description of what she felt at all this, as well as 
old Blaschka. 

^ Edis kintsem ! a term of endearment equivalent to the German mein sclhatz^ 
my treasure. 
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Suzsi had madie her lowliest parthig acknowledgments,— had spoken her 
grateful farewell to her generous patrOn, the Tavemicus ; — had even reached 
the outer court of the palace on her return homewards, .before her com- 
panion had sufficiently recovered from his saisu^emmt one word 

in utterance of his amazement. During their visit to the Palatine’s princely 
abode the heart of the young girl had been awakened to sentiments of 
dee})er interest than those of mere vulgar admiration. Her duty to her 
father, her devotion to her lover, her care for her own fair fame, — all were 
involved in the momentous change of her destiny. She was gratified, — tri- 
umphant, — clear from shame ; — could she be interested at such a time by 
gilded cornices or inlaid floors ? — could the splendours of a royal dwelling, 
oi*the flowing state of an Imperial presence disturb the gentle current other 
heartfelt gratitude and joy ? 

Not so old Blaschka. His wonderment, when indeed it found leisure to 
expand itself in words, dwelt ever on the dazzling and inexplicable magnifi- 
cence which had burst upon his bewildered senses ; and maugre the untrim 
shagginess of the national capiit in which lie was enveloped, — maugre the 
rustiness of the flapped beaver, and still more — despite the uncollected mass 
of shapeless features it overshadowed. Master Johann descended the hill 
towards the suburb of Wasserthal, with an air of jauntiness, an elevation of 
h ead, and trippingness of step, w hich argued something of the self-delusions 
of Malvolio. The spirit of feminine mischief had indeed besieged the brains 
of the reverend elder. The giggling courtesy with which the court damsels 
had greeted his grotesque person and untutored demeanour, had proved as 
flattering to his perceptions as a more favourable notice ; and the “ hyper- 
bolical fiend which vexed the man,” prompted him to “ talk of nothing but 
ladies.'* • 

We do not quite like the deceit practised upon Franz on their return. 
A fine, noble girl, like Suzsi, who has suffered so much from a neces- 
sary concealment, would have gone to him at once, and told him all. 
Nor does the supper- scene in any degree repay the sacrifice. The 
point is not come to after all ; and moreover, that wretch Menesatz is 
too odious to have been let within the doors. 

We are quite aware how very imperfectly we have given any idea of 
even this tale, which we professed in some measure to analyze. We 
have not been able, from our cramped measure this month, to do any 
such thing, or we should have put it beyond all doubt whether we had 
bestowed upon it over-praise. We are aware it is cast in lowly life — 
And then?— We will quote the motto prefixed to its first chapter, to 
which the name of Hood is appended ; 

• • Alas ! there’s far from coats of frieze 

To silk and satin gowns, — 

But I doubt if God made like degrees] 

’Tvvixt courtly hearts and clowns’. 

So do wc. For the rest, lordly readers will find plenty of noble blood 
in the other stories ; and, indeed, in the last there is no one below the 
rank of an archduchess. But, in all and each, we find the same merits 
and attractions, which have gratified our readers in the extracts 
we have given ; and, in ibme, excellences of other orders, with which 
we have had no opportunity of presenting them. 



THE SEPAM*rrON. 

^ L^rsque Ton aime comtne il faut, 

Le moindre eloignement nous tue ; 

!l^t ce, dont on eWit ]a vuo, 

Ne revient jamais assez tdt.’-*.MoLiEiiE. 


He’s gone, dear Fanny !— gone at last — 
We've said good bye — and all is over ; 
’Twas a gay dream — but it is past — 

Next Tuesday he will sail from Dover. 
Well! gentle waves be round his prow! 

But tear and prayer alike are idle ; 

Oh ! who shall fill my album now ? 

And who shall hold my poney’s bridle ? 

Last night he left us after tea, — 

I never thought he’d leave us — never ; 

He was so pleasant, wasn’t he ? 

Papa, too, said he was so clever. 

And, Fanny, you’ll be glad to hear 
That little boy that looked so yellow. 

Whose eyes were so like his, — my dear. 

Is a poor little diphan fellow ! 

That odious Miss Lucretia Browne, 

Who, with her horrid pugs and Bibles, 

Is always running through the town, 

And circulating tracts — and libels ; 

Because he never danced with her, 

Told dear mamma such horrid scandal. 
About bis moral character. 

For stooping, just to tie a sandal ! 

She said he went to fights and fairs — 

That always gives Papa the fidgets ; 

She said he did not know his prayers, — 

He’s every Sunday at St. Bridget’s ! 

She said he squeezed one’s waist and hands. 
Whene'er he waltzed — a plague upon her— 
I danced with him at Lady Bland’s, 

He never squeezed me — ‘ ’pon my honour.* 

His regiment have got the route, 

(They came down here to quell the riot,* 
And now — what can they be about ?— 

The stupid people are so quiet :) — 

They say it is to India, too, 

If there, I’m sure he’ll get the liver! — 

And should he bathe — ^he used to do— 
They’ve crocodiles in ev'ry river. 

There may be bright eyes there — c^d then ! 

(I’m sure I love him like a brother ;) 

His lute w ill soon be strung again, 

His heart will soon beat for another. 

I know him well ! he is not false — 

But when the song he loves is playing, 

Or after he has danced a waltz — 

He never knows what he is saying. 
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I know *twas wrong — ^'twas very wrong — 

To listen to his wild romancing ; 

Last night I danced with him too long. 

One's always giddy after dandng : ' 

But when he begg'd me so to sing, / 

And when he sigh’d, and ask'd me, would 1 ? 
And when he took my turquoise ring, — 
l‘m sure I could not help it, could I ? 

Papa was lecturing the girls. 

And talked of settlements and rentals ; — 

I wore a white-lace frock — and pearls — 

He looked so well in regimentals ! 

And just before w^e came away. 

While we were waiting for the carriage, 

I heard him, not quite plainly, say 

Something of Blacksmiths — and of marriage. 

He promised, if he could get leave. 

He'd soon come back — I wonder can he ? — 
Lord Hill is very strict, I b’lieve ; — 

(What, could he mean by Blacksmiths, Fanny?) 
He said he wished we ne’er had met, — 

I answer’d — it w'as lovely weather ! — 

And then he bade me not forget 
The pleasant days we'd pass'd together. 

He's gone — and other lips may weave 
A stronger spell than mine to bind him ; 

But bid him, if he love me, leave 
Tliose rhymes he made me love, behind him : 
Tell him I know those wayward strings 
Not always sound to mirthful measures ; 

But sighs are sometimes pleasant things, 

And tears from those we love are treasures. 

Tell him to leave off drinking wine, 

Tell him to break himself of smoking, 

Tell him to go to bed at nine — 

His hours are really quite provoking. 

Tell him I hope he won't get fat. 

Tell him to act with due reflection ; 

Toll him to wear a broad-leafed hat, 

Or else he'll ruin his complexion. 

Tell him I am so ill to-day. 

Perhaps to-monow I'll be better ; 

Tell him before he goes away, 

To write xnes consoling letter: 

Tell him to send me down that song 
He said he loved the best of any — 

Tell him I’m sure I can’t live long, 

And — bid him love me — won’t you, Fanny? 

t 
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We will spend oiir Christmas in our Room! And truly this is not a 
stingy, unsocial, cheerless, bachelor resolve. Heaven be praised, we 
have friends enow to greet us at such a season — and most dear inti- 
mates, whom a single whistle would call around our humble but happy 
board. We arc not of those wretched idolators of woe, who 

Quarrel with mince-pie, and disparage • 

Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge. 

We have a reverence for Christmas. We love its present enjoyments 
and its traditionary glories. We rejoice in the Turkey of 1828, and 
the Boar’s Head of 1618. We lie awake at night listening for the 
Waits ; and have a ready smile for the Beadle’s verses. The dustman 
offends us not when he tells us that his medal is a ‘ head of Frederick 
the Great, — reverse, the Genius of Victory;’ — and the Sexton has our 
best wishes that he may laugh and grow fat when he brings us ‘ the 
Bills of Mortality.’ — We love Christmas — its sentiment and its avarice, 
its jollity and its apoj)lexies: — but nevertheless, this Christmas we dine 
at home. Between church and dinner we will be critical. 

And assuredly we shall spend this Christmas in most lexcellent 
society. Our hooks shall be our guests: and whilst our children 
(reader, we have seven) pay a visit to their aunts, we will entertain 
some of the choicest spirits of the months — we had almost said of our 
time — at our frugal board, where no boisterous mirth shall then intrude. 
On New Year's Eve and Twelfth Night our self-denial shall be repaid. 
Then, indeed, no night-marc of Maga shall lie heavy on our breast : 
— no vision of a fearful inau, with a bald head and spectacles, crying 
“ sleep no more, Duncan,” shall start us from our irresponsible slum- 
bers. We will eat, and drink, and laugh, and sleep, with no fear of 
tlie devil before our eyes (a polite but an inexorable devil) ; and it 
shall go hard but the prodigalities of old Christmas shall recompense 
ns for the privations of the New. 

And now to our consolations — Books, eternal books. — ^What a pro- 
lific monster is this Press. She devours her own •childr^ji amd pro- 
duces them in new forms. The history that perished yesterday soars 
into the April skies the novel of to-day ;~and the novel of to-day, 
which dies ere the sun goes down, is transmuted into the history of 
to-morrow. And this is the course of Nature, — and why not therefore 
of books ? 

Imperious Caesar dead and turnM to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

The whole secret of the world’s career is resolved by the little word 
Change ; and whether the transfornSation be from a grub to a butter- 
fly — or from a man to a grub, — the philosopher has only to rejoice 
that nothing is lost, and to hope that even a butterfly or his poet has 
not lived in vain. 

We intend no reflection upon Mr. Bayly. Mr. Bayly is a very 
pretty poet ; and may in some sort be considered the founder of a 
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school* * The Crow-Quill School of Poetry ' has been called into 
existence by the rage for Albums and Annuals ; and it is truly a 
matter of rejoicing that such gentle talents receive their earthly reward. 
Although the honied sweetness of Keepsakes and«^Souvenirs may be 
copied into such rude productions aS Mirrors and Extractors, the music 
of Mr. Bayly’s verses is only allowed to be published by Mr. Power ; 
and most encouraging it is, for us of small inclination to labour, and a 
pretty talent for rliyming, that a song is thus rendered worth fifty 
pounds in the market, while a sermon is prifit^d for the especial benefit 
of the trunk-makers. For ourselves, seeing that no bookseller will 
buy our ‘ History of the Eighteenth Century, with original illustra- 
tions* of the age of Louis XIV. and of the American and French 
Revolutions,’ we intend to open a negotiation with Goulding and 
D’Almaine. Six hundred a year shall purchase us for life ; and our 
* fatal facility’ shall be the admiration of every fair pianist in the three 
kingdoms. 

And yet, though the Muses he Sisters, each, as it appears to us, ought 
to have her appropriate empire. We are not sure that Mr. Bayly, or 
even Mr. Moore, do not come within the penalties of the old Statutes 
against monopoly, when they thus seduce Calliope and Polyhymnia 
into their services. The example is contagious. We have before us a 
most agreeable production, — 

• ‘ The Yule Log,’ 

‘ Being a Christmas Eve’s Entertainment, after the Ancient Custom, by 
Thomas Wilson, Teacher of Dancing; author of the ‘ Danciad,’ 
‘ Quadrille Panorama,’ * Companion to the Ball-Room,’ * System of 
German and French Waltzing,’ ‘ Ecossaise Instructor,’ ‘ Analysis of 
Country Dancing,’ and other various works on Dancing; also the 
‘ Disappointed Authoress,’ ‘ Plot against Plot, ‘ The Masquerade 
Rehearsal,' ‘ Double Wedding,’ ‘ Tfie Coronation,’ ‘ Old Heads upon 
Young Shoulders,’ and ‘ Aquatic Excursion.’ If this be not taking 
Parnassus by storm, there is not a pluralist in the land. The pre- 
tension, too, of the work is great ; and ought not to be thought lightly 
of, by us who have only one string to our bow. Mr. Wilson, also, has 
an unfair advantage over his brother authors. If the critics assail him 
he can take to his legs. Great are the experiments he would intro- 
duce iftto 4iteratilre. He regrets that ,our Christmas amusements 
should be so little of the intellectual kind ; — he scorns pudding and 
beef ; and has no idea of piirth but the enactment of “ appropriate 
pieces ” at his rooms, 18, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. Really we 
are envious of Mr. Wilsoii ; and will not quote a line of his book. 

But there are other poets to sing of Christmas, beside Mr. Wilson 
and the Bellman. 

‘ Christmas ; a Poem. By Edward Moxon,’ 

is dedicated to Charles Lamb, “ as a token of the kindest regard.” — 
Mr, Lamb; like all men of real genius, is simple-hearted and good- 
naturedf and we dare say will say kind things to the poet, (we hope he 
is young,) and commend the skill with which he talks of 
Bete# All Bprig^*d with rdseiflary, 

and Bethlehem, in the Same breath. For ourselves, we cotfitnend him 
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to Mr. Charles Ijamb^s gfood-nature ; for even his subject, smiles 
provoking as it is, will not begule us to commend such lines as 
Thtfre coftohea rattle by in glee, 

Witl^Jiatnper stow’d^ and plump turkey. 

Such talk about eating really makes us fancy this “ chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter thoughts,** on a Christmas day, to be but “ lenten 
fare.** We derive no consolation, either, in our abstemiousness, from 

‘ Comments on Corpulencv,* 

By William Wadd, Esq. F.L.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to the King^ » 
etc. etc. etc. This book is an absolute provocative to feeding. l4>ok 
at the frontispiece — the happy, smiling, conceited, impudent humourist, 

. — peering through his little grey-eyes, sunk three inches in fat, with 
the most knowing and laughter-provoking air in the world: — 

Sec his corpus advances 
His abdomen dances, 

His smiles and his glances 
Are pregnant with fun. — 

There is only one living man as fat and as mirth-exciting ; hut cast 
your eye upon the contrast at p. 91— the, moping, snarling, hypochon- 
driacal, timid, miserable old-bachelor, — who never enjoyed a full meal» 
or a foolish pun, in his whole life; and who thinks the world made for 
mankind to be thin and sensible in. The ass ! Abernethy, and the 
political economists have brought him to this plight ; and not even 
Wadd can save him. Clearly this erudite and funny author is one of 
us. He is not to be despatched in a hurry; and we shall, therefore, 
lay him aside for a more lawful time. At Christmas he would kill us. 

By way of leading us from illicit thoughts of this lower world, 
and all its abominable seductions, which unfit us for that 

Perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no cnide surfeit reigns, 

turn we to 

‘ A Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy * 

No. 1., by John Varley. This learned work was sent us by a 
comical friend, who admired our taste for astrology ; and who sought 
to lead us from the error of our way in the matter of ‘ Francis Moore, 
Physician,’ by this all-convincing tractate on the hi^er myslefles of 
the science. Let us meditate, with a mind open to the truth. As- 
siircdly, we are half converted. It is alnipst " the witching time o’ 
night ;** our lamp burns dimly as we trace what planet was “ lord of 
the ascendant” at the hour of our birth; and fearfully does our black 
cat peer into our face, till we could almost fancy he is as wise as 
Agrippa’s dog. Truly, Mr, Varley, if you should drive us from our 
settled purpose of exterminating the successors of Raymond Lully, 
the world will lose a hero, and its regeneration is postponed to another 
century. And really, if ever man the force of his eloquence— a 
force built upon the perfect sincerity of his convictions— cmlld restore 
the good old days of astrological faith, that man is Mr. John Varley. 
As a painter, who does not recognise his talents ? But what are com- 
mon acquirements, such as Hie power 0f making the mimic landscape 
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glow with all the radiance of the noon-day sun, compared with the 
ability of reading the aspects of Saturn, or affirming whether Mars is 
in either of the houses of Venus. The prejudices of Reason would 
make us laugh at these things ; but the seer spejlks with a compelling 
voice, — and we are grave. Hear Mr. Varley, O fellow-scoffers ! — 
“ Thfe apparent power of the various sighs of the Zodiac in creating 
a “great diversity in the fedtures and coimplexious of the human race has 
long been a^ jWfell establish!^ hmong 'inquiring people, as the operation 
of the moon pn the tides,.*’ r 

You believe Newtop^, you i^eve LaBihoie — and yet you doubt Mr. 

•Parley. ’Lfs'ten again : — 

The circumstance most fortunate for proving the distinct and perfect 
division of one sign from another in the countenance and complexion of 
persons born under two signs, the one of which immediately precedes the 
other, is the fact of Sagittarius, the house of Jupiter, being the only sign (as 
I have found by my own experience) under wliich no persons are born 
having black or dark hair, eyes, and eyebrows, with the very rare exception 
of an occasional appearance of reflection of the sign Gemini, which gives a 
mild hazel-brown eye and hair, and sometimes a deficiency m the clearness 
of the complexion. I have almost uniformly found those born under Sagit- 
tal ius to be very fair, with grey eyes ; and in general of a lively, forgiving- 
hearted, and free disposition. And 1 have frequently delected mistakes in 
th^ time of bhth given to me by the parties or their parents, by the com- 
plexion Where th^ parties being dark, and who were born under the 

latter ^'Sepyuio, or the early degrees of (Capricorn (which latter is 

iifWially a ^y'daflcj^mekificholic %n) were at first almost positive that they 
w^eye born at such a time as would cause Sagittarius to ascend : but the line 
of separation is so distinctly marked, that while the very last degree, minute, 
and second of Sac:ittarius rises, the party then bom never has black eyt*s or 
hair; and when the very commencement of the first degree of Capricorn 
rises, the person is generally very dark, though this sign, as well as all the 
others, will occasionally give fair persons, by reflection of Cancer, its 
opposite sjgUs * ^ 

these^ tb iu gs must, indeed, be far gone in 
scepticisffif^Bqt thi*re are. even' f^PJ^wonders in the science. The 
“ ascendant^’ presides, over, opr re'ihiiiis ages after our bodies are 
crumbling In tlie dust";’ and thus, centuries hence, when one of Mr. 
Varley ’s paintings shall be rescued from the brokers and varnish-men, 
to be set amongst the Claudes and Wilsons of some gorgeous gallery, the 
luckji^taj^of Varley will lead the connoisseur to the purchase of the 
gem, uppn the same principle as the following less noble instances ; — 

Should a party of antiquaries, hundreds of years after a person's death, 
discover his graye, there must be some planet, or the sun, in conjunction, or 
some other with his ascendant. For instance, when Hone, in his 

* Every Day Book,’ published Flamstead's horoscope for the instant that the 
first stone of Greenwich Observatory was laid, the moon's fortunate node 
was passing through the exact degree of the horoscope, on the day that the 
work was sent from the printer’s. A§ain, when the coffin of Milton was 
sought for in the Chancel of Cripplegate church, a short time before the 
erection of his monument in 1737, the Herschel planet was passing over 
and near his ascendant. And it is a remarkable coincidence, that the Green- 
wich Observatory, having the same ascendant, Milton’s Latin MSS. were 
translated and brought into notice, about the time that Flamstead’s horo- 
scope was published py Hone, viz. 17th deg. Sagittarius. 
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This is a wotk not to be lightly despatched, and we shall return to 
it upon the publication of Part IT. 

After Mr. Varley^^ve must be grave, and turn to sober criticism : — 

‘ Tiiials of Life.’ 

We have seen this work, which is .by th^ ^uthor of ‘ De Lisle/ spoken 
of with unqualified praise in many quarters. We confess we are very 
much surprised at the pra^feibt having been very strongly qualified. 
There is some talent displ^ffed in the (|ij|6eptioa of pne two. of the 
characters — that of Isabella Albany, Lord Amesfart?S Family 
especially, although it is not sufficiently worked out ; and some of*the 
minor sketches are, we think, clever. But beyond this, there is little 
to praise : the style is often very incorrect, which is a singular fault at 
this time of day. 

But there are far more serious objections than this. We cannot but 
regard the moral of both tales as exceedingly reprehensible. We are 
the farthest in the world from starting at any passing or casual freedom, 
or even license. That, certainly, is better avoided— but it does not 
give character to a work. Neither do we think, as some do, that 
guilt should never be represented. Far from it ; duly treated, we ev^t 
think its representation calculated often to effect great gofid. Bqt the 
whole of the story of Lady Amesfort we think to be coitupt ; and, 
above all, the event on which the main plot of the tale turn$,' is, f^wi 
the circumstances under which it is represented, nothing short of respit- 
ing. Neither is Lord Amesfort described, as a man of bis almost Im- 
possible selfishness, baseness, and cruelty should alone be spoken of. 

The second tale is, we almost shudder to say, announced, by the 
author in a dedication, as fact ; and the papers have been very liberal 
in assigning a real name to the heroine. If^he narrative be, as the 
author says, “ a mere eftbit of memory — ^the ^^ry sister, 

as well as of Alicia’s self, musm^ tme ; destiny 

is ultimately fixed by the sistei^/f c^ The antbqr ^eoYcates tlie 

work to a living person, as having knqvpif he mdividuald^ribed under 
the name of Alicia, There must be, — if the identification be correct there 
are, — many living persons nearly connected with these parties. And is 
it lobe sufiered that private misfortune, even though accompanied by 
guilt, should be raked up after so short a lapse of tiibe, to W hfSd out 
for public entertainment in a novel? Is it to be suffered that the feel- 
ingsofsurviviug friends should be thus wantonly exposed to pain ? We 
know nothing of the writer of the work ; we judge it from itself; and 
we cannot notice it without giving vent to an honest eitpression of dis- 
gust on this part of the subject. 

In this story, likewise, the objectionable part of the plot is given in a 
very objectionable manner — though, in iteither case, we must in justice 
add, with any indelicacy of language.^ 

Positively, not another word of direct censure shall escape our lips 
at this season of kindliness ; — for we feel our hearts expanding with 
affection towards every living thing. What has put us into this anti- 
critical humour — (no, not anti-critical, for praise is as much the duty 
of a critic as blame — ) ? The ctirtains have been drawn these two 
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hours — the fire blazed as cheeringly when we first sat down to our 
vocation. We have it ! — 

‘ Legends of the Lakes^ 

by T. Croflon Croker, has destroyed, for an hour or so, all the bile in 
our disposition. It is not that the wit ts more brilliant, the leg^ends 
more amusing, than a hundred other books ; — but you feel at once in 
the society of a thoroughly good tempered man, when you sit down to 
a volume by Mr. Crofton Croker. There |$ nothing of the pettiness of 
authorship — none of the snarjing at anomer’s fame, or the howling 
•T)ver one’s own neglect, — that*' make authorship such a hateful trade. 
There is none of that misanthropy which is put on as a cloak for ig- 
norance and ill-nature ; or of that pert dogmatism which stands, in 
the writer’s own estimation, for logic and integrity. Here you may 
be amused without pretension; — and have your laughter tickled, 
without the follies of a bosom friend being laid bare to the world. Mr. 
Croker makes even folly amiable, by throwing over it the light of his 
unconquerable temper ; and the only fear we could have about liis 
legends would be, that they would make some of the saints and 
heroes, who arc the subjects of them, really to seem like respectable 
gentlemen ; when, in fact, the greater number of them were good-for- 
nottjing varlets. Hear how die tells a story about St. Patrick : — 

“ By the bye, Sir,” said Spillane, “ I believe there is a story, something 
about a«great serpent, I think. — Do you know any thing of it, Picket ? ” 

“ The serpent is it ? ” said Picket in reply. “ Sure, every body has hard 
tell of the blessed Saint Patrick, and how he drme the sarpintfi and all 
manner of venomous things out of Ireland — how he ‘ bothered all the 
varminV entirely. But for all that, there was one ould left, who 

was too cunning to be talked out of the country, and made to drown himself. 
Saint Patrick didn't well know how to manage this fellow, who was doing 
great havoc, till at long ^ last he bethought himself, and got a strong iron 
chest made, with nine bi)tdts upon it. 

“ So one fine looming he takes a walk lo where the sarpini used to keep ; 
and the sarjUnt, who didn't like the saitit in the least (and small blame to 
him for thatD began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing. 

‘ Oh,’ says Patrick, says he, * where’s the use of making such a piece 
of work aboiit a gentleman like myself coming to see you ? ’Tis a nice 
house I have got made for you, agin the winter ; for I’m going to civilise 
the whole country, man and beast,’ says he, * and you can come and look at 
it wheJieveii^you pl€ase ; and ’tis myself will be glad to see you.’ 

“ The sarpint, hearing such smooth words, thought that though Saint 
Patrick had druve all the rest of the sarpinis into the sea, he meant no 
barm to liinnuself ; so the sarpint walk^ fair and easy up to see him and the 
house he was speaking about. But when the sarpint saw the nine great 
hoults upon the chest, he thought he was souid (betrayed), and was for 
making off with himself as fast as ever he could. 

“ * ’Tis a nice warm house, you see,’ says Saint Patrick, • and ’tis a 
good friend 1 am to yoS.’ 

“ ‘ I thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your civility,’ says the sarpint^ 

* but 1 think it’s too small it is for*me ’ — meaning it for an excuse ; and 
away he was going. 

** ‘ Too small ! ’ says Saint Patrick ; ‘ stpp, if you please,’ says he, ‘ you’re 
out in that, my boy, any how — I’m sure ’twill fit you completely. And I’ll 
tell you what/ says he, ‘ I’ll bet you a gallon of porter,’ says he, ‘ that if 
you’fl onty try and get in, there’ll be plenty of room for you.’ 
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“ The sawint was as thirsty as could be with his walk, and ’twas ^eat 
joy io him, tne thoughts of doing Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter ; 
so, swelling himself^ up as big as he could, in he got to the chest, all but a 
little bit of his tail. % ‘ There now,* says he, ‘ Fve won the gallon, for you 
see the liouse is too*small for me, for I can’t gel in ray tail when what 
does Saint Patrick do, but he comes behind the great heavy lid of the chest, 
and, putting his two hands to it, down he slaps it, with a bang like thunder. 
When the rogue of a sa/rpiM saw the lid coming down, in went his tail like 
a shot, for fear of its being whipped off him, and Saint Patrick began at once 
to bo lilt the nine iron boulU, ^ 

“ ‘ Oh, murder I — won’t yop let me out, Swnt Patrick ? ’ says the sarpint—^ 
‘ I’ve lost the bet fairly, aija I’ll pay you tlie gallon like a man.* • 

“ ‘ Let you out, my darling ! ’ says Saint Patrick, ‘ to be sure I will— by 
all manner of means ; but, you see, I haven't time now, so you must wait 
till to-morrow.' And so he took the iron chest, wilh the sarpint in it, and 
pitches it into the lake here, wh^re it is to this hour, for certain ; and ’tis the 
sarpint struggling down at the liottom that makes the waves upon it. Many 
is tne living man,” continued Picket, “ besides myself, has hard the sarpint 
crying out, from within the chest under the water, — ‘ Is it to-morrow yet ? 
is it to-morrow yet ? ’ which, to be sure, it can never be. And that's the 
way Saint Patrick settled the last of the sarpints. Sir.” 

Clearly, St. Patrick was a great rogue to beguile th^ sarpint after this 
fashion; and if he had belonged to the Jockey Club, instead of the 
Missionary Society, would have been taught a better version of the 
laws of honour. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie, who writes * 

* Tales and Confessions,' 

is altogether a very different person from Mr. Croften Croker. He 
has more jiotoer ; — but then a great deal of that power is employed 
without taste and discrimination ; and what between the nature of 
his Subjects, and his mode of treating them, you are apt, with almost 
every tale or confession, to hurl the book across the room, ami look 
for relief at some of the clever wood -cuts of the ‘ Legends of Killar- 
uey* (of which we are' glad thus to lug in a notice.) But then you 
take Mr. Ritchie’s book up again, in spite of yourself; — for it is 
clearly a clever book. Our quarrel with it is this. perpetually 

straining after some topic of excitement, and generally contrives to 
light upon what is either very impossible, or very revolting. ‘ Ske- 
leton Scenes/ — in which the interest turns upon a^supposed murder, 
followed by a trial, a condemned cell, a gallows, and tht? supposed 
murdered man appearing to save his friend at the gallows* foot, will 
not do at this time of day, The^ scene and the era of this story are 
thus indicated : — “ The heaps of grey stones that attract our attention 
by their precise mathematical figures, are mute, and the hammer and 
hammerer absent ; the parched fields are deserted ; the stage-coaches 
have ceased to fly, and the fly-vans to crawl.” 

We at once see that tliis is England in the nineteenth century. 
Now every one who is not desperately ignorant of the history of liis 
country, and of the present administration of justice, must know that 
from the date of the “ Camden Wonder,’’ in the time of the Common- 
wealth, it has been an invariable rule of law, that no charge for mur- 
der can lie, without the body having previously been found. So far 
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for the false excitement of the imposdbk ; and now for the reoolting. 
With the exception of ‘ Sheelah’s Dowry/ and two other stories, every 
tale turns upon some such excitements as are to beToiind in the * An- 
nals of Newgate ;* and the ‘ Confessions of a Bddy-Snatcher/ for in- 
stance, which, we believe, has been very popular, goes far into those 
abominations, which make the blood curdlc^ven more than those d^- 
gusting records of guilt and suffering. We^^ mink sifch matters have a 
tendency to deprave the mind, and give it a disrelish for sound and 
healthful emotions. Upon this principle we detest, even to loathing, 
J^e revolting details of such trials as Thurteirs and Corder's ; and we 
therefore cannot avoid expressing our feelings when we behold a clever 
writer seeking for the superstructure of his fictions amongst such hideous 
exhibitions of human frailty. Happy arc we to see lliat Mr. Ritchie 
is about to dedicate his talents to History ; and we argue that his 
powers will be productive of real good to his fellow men, when they 
are disciplined by the study of facts, and directed to what is useful, 

^ Now, we have, in spite of ourselves, written what Mr, Ritchie and 
his friends will think censure. Plague on it — it is so. 

The Editor’s Room — the Editors Nb-Room ! — for here we are 
reduced, by all sorts of intruders, to a scurvy eight pages. We have to 
notice six new novels, three histories, and twenty-seven books for 
young persons— all of which must be postponed to a more convenient 
season. * 

A plague on this new partnership ! Messieurs Fact and Fiction of 
the London Magazine, your unhappy minister is in a rare plight be- 
tween you. He stands, like Garrick between Comedy and Tragedy, 
grinning and groaning ; — smiling upon his new poetical contributors 
on the one hand, and raving at his long-winded interpreter of all the 
facts of all the journals of all the languages of Europe, on the other. 
And yet these new auxiliaries are men of metal: aud this ‘Journal of 
Facts/ with a little pruning and polishing, which will be acquired in 
time, will do the Magazine and the public good service. 

Upon coo} consideration, the Editor will, for once, forgive this intru- 
sion upon his ‘ Room’ — tor it enables him to finish his last labours 
before midnight — and to drink the healths of his dear readers on this 
good Christmas Day, without the fear of the Press bef ore his ejes to 
poison %is^batiorfs . 

After all, we shall not “ keep our Christmas in our Room.” 
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ON THE APPROACHING SESSION OP PARLIAMENT. 

A MOMENTOUS Scssioii of Parliament is about to open in a few clays, 
one which, if the indications which are plainly visible in the political 
horizon do not deceive us. will surpass any we have for some years 
witnessed in animated and important discussions. That they will be 
animated, we infer from the evident state of excitement of the different 
political parties which compose our legislature; our opinion, that 
they will be important in their results, we derive from the light in 
which we view the situation of his Majesty’s Ministers relatively to 
those parties, and to the country at large. We cannot, indeed, call 
to our recollection any time at which the mere discussions (for we 
do not speak of the divisions, or votes, of either of the Houses of Par- 
liament) exercised a more commanding influence over the Govern- 
ment of the state than those of the present Session are, in our 
opinion, likely to do. That there should exist in the liberal party of 
all denominations an extraordinary degree of excitement and energy 
at the present moment is indeed not surprising. Ever since the 
accession of the Duke of Wellington to the office of Prime Minister, 
they have been 'lulled into an almost unprecedented inactivity. 
Whether this has been the result of inconceivable credulity on their 
part, or of eminent dexterity on the part of his Grace, it is not our 
intention to discuss. But, however well or ill founded their hopes 
and expectations may have been, either at the opening or at the close 
of the late Session of Parliament, those hopes an^cxpecj^tions are 
now gone. The dispositions and intentions of his Majesty s Govern- 
ment must be manifest to the most short-sighted. The most emi* 
nent political profligacy can scar^ly keep up the affectation of blind- 
ness. It is impossible not to perceive that, at the present momentt 
the expression of the Prime Minister's intention upon the Catholic 
Question (and expressed it has now been in terms not to be 
misunderstood) determines the character of government, and 
the consequent degree of confidence, or even forbearance, which it 
is likely to obtain from the liberal perty in Parliament For, as the 
legislature of this country is constituted, an administration hostile to 
Catholic Emancipation must necessarily and inevitably be to a greater 
or leas degree hostile to liberal and enlightened policy both at home 
an^ abroad. Upon whom, we would ask, must it rest for support 
February, J8:W. H 
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If we call over the muster-roll of the great parlmnentary interests, upon 
whose numerous squadrons an antl-Catholic government must depend 
for its ministerial existence ; and if, in order to infgr the future con- 
duct of those important interests from the past^< (and we know no 
other mode of calculating upon it,) we take a retrospect of the 
measures they supported or, opposed j of^^their strenuous support of 
the worst ; pf. their reluctant acquiescenon in Ih^i^se of n less objec- 
tionabre character ; and of their violent 6 pposition to the best, we 
shall come lo the melancholy conclusion, that the formidable list of 
Mannerses, Clintons, Percys, Cecils, Seymours, Lowthers, Gordons, 
"Murrays, and Beresfords, id a sufficient guarantee that everything 
like toproveinent at home, everything like sympathy for the cause 
of liberty abroad, will meet with determined hostility from minis- 
ters who have invoked the aid of these persons, and who hold 
office at their mercy. 

But the Catholic Question, considered of itself, and independent of 
deductions which may be drawn from the intentions of Govermnent 
upon that, to their intentions upon any other given measure of policy 
or legislation, has at the present conjuncture assumed an importance 
which we may venture to say entitles the disposition of our Prime 
Minister towards it, to settle at once the question of the degree of 
support or conhdence to be given to, or reposed in his adminis- 
tration. 

Let us examine, then, the question of what those dispositions are# 
We must do this historically. The Duke of Wellington, after hav- 
ing been all his life the constant opponent of Catholic emancipation, 
some weeks after his appointment to office, turned out the only men 
in his cabinet upon whom the Catholics could rely for anything like 
efficient support ? and a few days after, at a period when the crazy bark 
of his administration was by no means prepared (we doubt whether it 
is so yet) for a political tempest, made an ambiguous Jesuitical speech 
upon the Catholic Question, a speech carefully constructed with 
sedulous attention to the exclusion of anything like an opinion ^ and 
iso happily executed was this performance, that both parties, each 
putting their own construction upon the sentences, thus left as hona 
mmntm for any one who could iit them with a meaning, claimed bis 
Oracc as their own- The substantial object of the speech was ob- 
taiuedo remainder of the Session passed off quietly, but the 
greater wonders which it effected were reserved for the period of the 
recoss. 

The friends of the Catholics were so persuaded of the reality of 
those intentions and dispositions on the part of the Prime Minister, — 
intentions and dispositions which they bad attributed to him, for no 
better assignable reason than because he had professed to have no 
intentions or dispositions at all 5 — so confident wen;e they in the 
accuracy of their commentary upon his ambiguous text,-— a com- 
mentary so fanciful as to put u§ in mind of nothing so forcibly as of 
explanation of the voluminous meaning of Lord Burleigh’s 
Hod ;-— so sure did they make themselves that the minister was 
aetnipdly engaged in the good work, that scarcely a week of that 
period pumeii} by but some one or other of theso tjM believers iibs« 
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tonished our weak minds by a detail of the progress of hU Grace 
towards the aecompHshment of his design. He was pictured to us 
as engaged in di^ussing delicate points of ecclesiastical policy with 
Irish CatJiolic (plates } quieting the fetirs of bishops, whose 
flexibility was not confirmed by their arrival at the summit of epis- 
copal expectation; remonstrating firmly, hut respectfully, a^nst 
conscientious scruples in the “ highest quarters sending the I>uke 
of Buckingham and Mr. Wilmot Horton to negotiate with no less a 
personage than the Pope himself^ while the Solicitor-General was 
engaged in turning the ingenious pamphlet of the latter gentleman 
into an Act of Parliament. Signs and wonders like these— -signs and 
wonders little short of the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe hiTkiself^ 
were every day presenting themselves to our astounded senses. But, 
at last, the curtain was drawn up, and disclosed, perhaps sooner than 
was intended or desired by those behind it, the real nature of the 
drama which was in preparation. The celebrated letter of the Duke 
of Wellington was intended, we doubt not, by its celebrated com- 
poser, to keep up that patient, forbearing and expectant confidence, 
the existence of which it was so much his interest to prolong. The 
attempt we must consider as eminently unfortunate. The letter, an 
imitation of the speech, when compared to it as a specimen of the 
Jesuitical proficiency of the author, was a very inferior performance. 
It disclosed a great deal too much. At the first glance, indeed, the 
appearance of the letter was not such as at once to put topflight all 
the agreeable hallucinations in which the Catholics had been indulg- 
ing. But if we examine its contents more closely, and advert to the 
statement of the difficulties of the question which are there presented 
to us by his Grace, and the singularly comical expedient by which he 
proposes to surmount them 5 and, moreover, take his acta and con- 
duct as a commentary upon his expressions, so far from being led to 
believe that the statesman, who could put such sentiments upon 
paper as the result of his meditations, had really at heart the final 
settlement of the question, and with that object had been giving up 
his mind to the consideration of the means of attaining it, we find it 
a hard matter to persuade ourselves that either a final settlement of 
the question, the difficulties in its way, or the method of surmount- 
ing those difficulties, have ever seriously occupied his mind at olK 
What difficulties ? and what an expedient ? Party filing tand^iolenoe 
in discussion, forsooth, are the difficulties ! These are the impedi- 
ments which are said to paralyze the exertions of an upright and 
straightforward statesman a man of courage and decision of a 
Prime Minister at the head of “a firm and united administration/* 
whose mind is made up upon the merits of the question, and who is 
anxious to witness a settlement, which, by benefiting the state, 
would confer a benefit Upon every individual belonging to it and 
delay ! — a further time fqr a " diligent consideration ^ of those difficul- 
ties, is the much sought after ej^Jicdient! when every day,, every 
hour of that delay necessarily and inevitably increases that very 
violenee and agitation of which he affects to complain. We say 
to complain ; for what conclusion are we to come to as to his 
sttH^erity, when his Grace alleges party S{drit amd violence pervade 
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ing' every discussion of the question” as a much to be lamented 
dIfflhtntUy 5 while he himself has been contemplating ever since the 
eummer, and has at last carried into eiFect, a measuyj, which, beyond 
aay event which has happened within this last/iwelvemonth, has 
tended to increase that very party feeling and violence which he 
laments as insuperable obstacles to Catholic Emancipation ! Instead 
of being engag^ in the deep meditations and profound schemes which 
the romantic imaginations of our confident politicians had assigned 
as the benevolent occupations of a vigorous mind, bending all its 
energies towards effecting the restoration of the Catholics to the 
rights of British subjects, the Duke, as far as we have any evidence 
of hi^Grace’s autumnal avocations, has been compassing and ima- 
gibing, by all possible subtle devices, the recal of that nobleman, the 
permanency of whose jid ministration as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Whs the best chance for the preservation of the tranquillity of that 
imbal)py country; — studying and contriving how to purge his ad- 
ministration of the only remaining minister whose high sense of 
honour and political integrity would not admit those considerations 
which are ever uppermost in the thoughts of low and narrow minded 
politicians, as an excuse for the delay of a measure which is the 
foundation upon which alone it is possible to build reasonable hopes 
of the tranquillity of Ireland ; and as if anything were wanting to 
confirm our opinion as to his sincerity, appointing the Duke of 
Northumberland as the successor of Lord Anglesea. If, indeed, the 
recal of that Nobleman had arisen from any other error or disquali- 
fication than that of his being tlie honest, and, therefore, (in the Prime 
Minister s opinion,) the too importunate advocate of the Catholics, 
which we have good reason to know that it did not, why then not at 
least endeavour to appoint some one else with similar opinions upon 
that important subject ? Why, in making the lirst offer of the vacant 
post, has he gone amongst the ranks of the best known and most 
powerful of the anti-Catholics ? Or, are we still to feed our hopes 
and cherish our expectations by the supposition that the selection 
of the Duke of Northumberland was the result of a determination of 
the Prime Minister to appoint the whole anti-Catholic aristocracy, one 
after the other, to the viceroyulty, for the purpose of conversion ? 
Should this chance to be the object of his Grace, however ingenious 
the schema, we fear that, for his first experiment, the choice has 
been peculiarly unfortunate. 

We wonder whether his Grace can lead bimself to imagine that it 
will be practicable any longer to keep up the delusion ? that the 
friends of the Catholics can have the least disposition, when such 
has been the result of the employment of his leisure hours, to entrust 
him with further time for a similar diligent consideration” of the 
difficulties of the question ; or can flatter themselves with the hope 
thiat, when he proposes to “ bury the question in oblivion fot a 
he has any other view tbah to get rid of those discussions and 
'parlminentary difficulties which might endanger himself and 
faia colleagues in the peaceful occupation and enjoyment of their 
The anxiety to carry on the game of dissimulation, 
f»ltkh ;hi0 Ibaaifests, would induce us to believe^ that, in 
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quarters at least, he does not despair of its success. Neutrality^ or 
at least the neutrality of his cabinet^ may, for ought we care, Jbe 
professed by th\ Prime Minister 5 it is the plea urged by those 
politicians who, w^ile they adhere to or support his administration, 
still call themselves friends to the Catholics. 

We shall not now stop to enquire whether the “principles of I4OD1I 
Liverpool’s government” (a phrase which we have so often beard 
peated, and of which wc liave as often been unable to ascertain tbo 
precise meaning — but which, whether it have a meaning or not, has 
been used by the Duke of Wellington to denote the principles ofiiis 
own) were, or were not principles of neutrality 5 — or whether, indeed, 
neutrality properly so called ever did or ever could exist upon this 
vital question in any cabinet. Even admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment that such a neutrality ever effectually existed, we confess that, 
in the present state of Ireland, such a thing as a neutral cabinet 
appears to us utterly impossible. 

The aspect of the Catholic question has changed since the day 
when it occupied the attention of a few politicians for a few hours 
in the course of the year. What was then the subject of an occa- 
sional debate in the Houses of Parliament, or of an occasional dinner 
or meeting of politicians “ out of doors,” 71 om> is the incessant occupa- 
tion and employment of a WHOLE PEOPLP], who are bent heart 
and soul upon the attainment of an object of paramount im|]uortance* 
The question is not now to be argued upon abstract theories of 
political justice or expediency, or upon speculative contemplations 
of future dangers or advantages ; but upon the actual state of 
Ireland. The administration must be called upon to declare whether 
they will or will not leave seven millions of the subjects of Great 
Britain waiting upon the very brink of rebellion for the first favour- 
able opportunity which will enable them to effect their own eman** 
cipation by the dismemberment of the Empire^ whether they will 
continue, or not, to trust the peace of the kingdom, not to the law— 
not to tlie magistrate, but to the frail security of the discretion and 
forbearance, of political leaders directing and controlUqg a 
discontented and irritated people ; whether they will or wiU not 
leave the Catholic Association de facto exercising the functions of 
government, and only waiting for a licter clay to declare tjia^hence- 
forth it will do so de jure , — We cannot believerit possible that men 
with heads upon their shoulders should choose the former of these 
alternatives. A minister or a party may possibly think it right to 
put an end to this imminent danger, by the adoption of “ vigorous 
measures 5” by exciting the irritated feelings of the Irish Catholics 
to such a pitch of exasperation as to drive them into rebellioii at a 
time when the English government is best prepared for it, rather than 
consent to lay the foundation of the union, peace, and tranquillity of 
the British Empire, by admitting vwthin the of Us constitution, 
seven millions of its subjects, whom an iniquitous and senseless law 
excludes from the rights and privileges of Englishmen. 

We believe, and indeed for the sake of the party we hope, tl^ 
there are many of those politicians who are calliog aloud for ti^ 
adoption of what they term ** vigorous measures” directed agalnk 
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the Catholics and their leaders, who do not thereby intend civil war, 
zhassacre, and extermination ; who do not contemplate a renewal of 
the scenes which succeeded the rebellion, and a re-snactment of the 
penal laws. There are some who do. — But of the^foriner class we 
Would ask what is it tliey mean ? If they mean any measures short 
of tliose which would bring on an immediate appeal to the sabre and 
the bayonet — an appeal which we are every day told (as our fathers 
were told with similar confidence before the memorable appeal which 
terminated in the independence of the United States) could only be 
decided one way ; they would be measures which could only tend 
to aggravate the irritation in Ireland and to increase the power and 
activity of their antagonists. Such measures would plainly leave 
matters worse, both us regards the tranquillity and the allegiance of 
Ireland. 

To leave the tranquillity and allegiance of Ireland thus at the 
mercy of events and in the custody of its present guardians, we have 
ventured to state our belief cannot be the wish or intention of any 
government. But if we should be mistaken in this if it should be 
possible that it is the present wish and intention of His Majesty's 
ministers to leave things as they are, can these intentions hold ? 
For our part, we .are persuaded that, composed and supported as the 
present administration is, they cannot. A minister of this nation, 
especially one who has chosen for his colleagues men of little talent, 
rtf little \veight or estimation in the country, must be content to obey 
the party who support him, and by their opinions and inclinations 
we may pretty accurately anticipate his measures. But why, if he 
has already made his choice ; if he has selected the party adverse to 
the Catholics and bent upon the adoption of ‘^vigorous measures 
against them, — and he has, no doubt, selected them as being the party 
whose superior parliamentary influence is, in his opinion, most likely 
to Uphold his administration, — why, it maybe asked, does he still per- 
severe in attempting to keep up the illusion of a favourable disposi- 
tion towards the settlement of the Catholic question ? The fact is, 
that strong as the aristocratic party who support the Duke of Wel- 
lington may render him as to numerical force, — sure as he may think 
himsdlf of parliamentary majorities, he feels himself unprepared 
to encounter, at the present moment, an opposition so formidable in 
point dP iminberf, rank, influence, and talent, as that which a dis- 
covery of his hostility to the introduction of any measure for the 
relief of the Catholics could not fail to array against him. In the 
last Session of Parliament the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
had an easy task; it is, indeed, easy to conquer — to ‘‘march on 
victorious," when we “ meet no enemy to fight withal.*' But the 
idea that, in the face of an active and united opposition, the operations 
of an English administration, possessed as we are of legislative and 
deliberative assemblies, can be conveniently carried on by a minister 
^bo has no powers of debate, — although it is a pleasant conceit in 
virMch som’e sapient panegyrists of our taciturn Premier have chosen 
to indulge themselves, — it is an idea not likely to find a place in the 
itnagihiiioh of his Grace ; whose estimation, however, we are ready 
to adhaiU of hid own qualifications for the situation he fills is not 
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formed upon too low a scale. is too well aware of those con- 
siderations^ founded upon the practical detail of parlianoientary busi- 
ness j which reix^r it necessary, or at least highly desirable for him and 
his colleagues to^et over the early part of the session uncmbarraBsed 
by the active hostility of a powerful opposition, not to wish to pro- 
long as far as possible the tranquil confidence of his political anta- 
gonists. The experiment is, at all events, worth trying, t( He 
intends to propose any measures in the nature of those to which we 
have already adverted as the favourite schemes of his present sup- 
porters, in the event of the success of the experiment he is now 
makings the approaching end of the session (to which lie wilt no 
doubt defer them) will narrow the field of hostile operations. Ex- 
cuses will not be wanting for his- having so long delayed to bring 
forward measures of such importance, or numerical majorities to 
carry them through the legislature. If he intends to persevere io a 
system of inaction ; if he intends to trust the tranquillity of Ireland 
to the chapter of accidents, and the continuance of his own power 
to fortune, the great desideratum of such a scheme of policy is 
attained. Time is gained. The evil hour is, at least, put off. And 
should the experimeht fail, should the liberal party (as we sincerely 
trust and believe they will) manifest a determination to be no longer 
satisfied and silenced by mysterious nods and ambiguous sentences, but 
to make use of that superior aptitude for parliamentary warfare which, 
as compared with ministers and their supporters^ they individually 
and collectively possess, in harassing the operations of government, 
a change of policy — hazardous as the manoeuvre may be — is still an 
expedient absolutely beyond the reach of the premier. He may still 
turn to the right about ; and their leader, in his abandonment of his 
former opinions, may drag after him the amazed, confounded, and 
helpless anti-Catholics, — or may leave them, if they are obstinate, and 
place his last remaining hope in the support of their opponents. But, 
considering that by such a proceeding he would incur the danger of 
dissolving his administration, and the certainty of converting many 
of his present supporters, deceived and insulted as they would 
feel, into exasperated enemies, it is not to be expected that it 
should be contemplated by the Duke of Wellington, otherwise than 
as a resource to be thought of in the extremity of difficulty. In such 
an extremity he can only be placed by the coJidial and co- 
operation, and by the early and active exertions of that numerous 
and influential party which is composed of the true friends of civil 
and .religious liberty. 



THE COLOSSEUM. 


Wn write thid^word as the ncwspnper-adrerti semen ts have it, with- 
t>ut any very distinct perception of its meaning. Whether the large 
circular building, with a massive Doric portico, in the Regent’s Park, 
be named after the Coliseum at Rdme, to which it does not bear the 
slightest resemblance ; or whether its sponsors have a crotchet that 
they may construct a noun, Colosseum, to express something vast and 
colossal, we will not undertake to say. Our business is to describe 
the uses to which the building and its appurtenances are to he 
applied, as far as we can form an opinion from their present unfinished 
State. 

The origin of this edifice is singularly curious. Mr. Horner, a 
meritorious and indefatigable artist, and as it should seem a man of 
great force of character, undertook, at the time of the repair of the 
ball and cross of St. Paul's, to make a series of panoramic sketches 
of London, from that giddy elevation. That he might overcome 
the difficulties which the smoke of the vast city ordinarily presented, 
he invariably commenced his labours immediately after sun-rise, 
before, the lighting of the innumerable fires which pour out their 
dark and Sullen clouds during the day, and spread a mantle over this 
wide congregation of the dwellings of men, which only midnight 
can remove. On a fine summer morning, about four o’clock, London 
presents an extraordinary spectacle. The brilliancy of the atmos- 
phere, — the almost perfect stillness of the streets, except in the 
neighbourhood of the great markets, — the few living beings that 
pass along those lines which in the day are crowded like some vast 
mart, such as the drowsy watchman, the traveller hurrying to his 
distant starting place, the labourer creeping to his early work, or 
the debauchee reeling to his late bed — all these circumstances make 
up a picture which forcibly impresses the imagination. Wordsworth 
has beautifully painted a portion of this extraordinary scene in one 
of his finest sonnets. The freedom from interruption— -the perfect 
loneliness in the heart of the busiest spot on earth — give to the 
contempkttine ramMer through London at the hour when — 

“ All that mighty heart Js lying still,” 

a feeling almost of fancied superiority over the thousands of his 
fellow-mortals whose senses are steeped in forgetfulness. But how 
completely must, Mr. Horner have felt this power, in his “lofty 
aery*’l Did the winds pipe ever so loud, and rock him to and fro in 
his wicker-basket, there he sat in lordly security, intently dehneating^ 
wbat few have seen — the whole of the splendid city — ^its palaces and 
its |iove}s, its churches and its pr!teons,-^rom one extremity to the 
otb^j^fn spread like a map at his feet. Gradually the signs of life 
wotiltt be audible and visible from his solitary elevation. The oine 
faint df the busy chapman swelling into a chorus of ardent com^. 
petltoi^e fof pUblid patronage— the distant roll of the spUtary wain* 
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echoed^ minute jafter minute/ by the accumulation of the same sound, 
till all imiividual noise vas lost in the general din — the first distant 
smoke rising llke^ spiral column into the skies, till column after 
column sent up tribute to the approaching gloom^ and the one 
dense cloud London was at last formed, and the labours of the 
painter were at on end;— ^these were the daily objects of him who; 
before the rook went forth for his morning flight, was gazing upon 
the most extensive and certainly the most wonderful city of the 
world, from the highest pinnacle of a temple which has only one 
rival in majesty and beauty. The situation was altogether a solemn 
and an inspiriting one j — and might well suggest arid prolong^that 
enthusiasm which was necessary to the iluc performance ot the 
extraordinary task which the painter had undertaken. 

Upon the outer circle of the Colosseum, rising perhaps to a height 
of about seventy feet, is spread Mr. Horner's panoramic view of 
London. The spectator ascends a flight of steps in the centre, till 
he arrives at an elevation which corresponds in size and situation 
with the external gallery which is round the top of the dome of St. 
Paurs. Not many persons, particularly ladies, can reach this eleva- 
tion at the Cathedral, for the ascent is perilous, by dark and narrow 
ladders, misappropriately called staircases, amidst the timbers which ^ 
form the frame-work of the dome. At the Colosseum the ascent is 
safe and easy 3 indeed, a luxurious contrivance has been made to 
raise the company to a height corresponding with the ball/ by the 
aid of machinery : but this part of the plan is not yet in operation. 
Well, then, we have landed in the gallery, and are looking down 
Ludgate-hill (the height of this gallery in the original is two hundred 
and ninety feet, and the extreme height of the building three hundred 
and sixty-five feet*) ; immediately beneath us is so much of the ex- 
ternal dome as is visible from the gallery ; and, beyond, are the great 
western pinnacles, executed with surprising truth. At present the 
verisimilitude of the picture is not entirely perfect, for there are 
unfinished parts, and artists still at work upon them; but wherever 
the panorama is complete, nothing is wanting to the most satisfac- 
tory ideptity. We are looking down Ludgate-hill. Ho 
are filled with the toil and turmoil of commerce ! Turn tc^ the right, 
the struggle is there going forward ; turn to the left, it is there also. 
Look from thp west to the east, and let the eye ran|^ alonj^^e dark 
and narrow streets that crowd the large space from Cheapside to the 
Thames — all are labouring to fill their warehouses with the choicest 
products of the earth, or to send our fabrics to the most distant 
abode of civilized or even of uncivilized mhri. Look, beyond, at th^ 
river crowded with vessels — the docks, where the masts shoiy like a 
forest t and when you have called to mind the riches which ate here 
cnngregated—-the incessant toil for the support of individual respec- 
tability and luxury-^he struggles with false ^ride— thfe deiberate 
enesgy of commercial adventure — the spirit of gambling which brings 
down the proud to sudden poverty, and raises tjie obscure to more 

* . I * ' 

* We these adxneasureipeojts from <^ladwixL*s North Heratlon of the Cathe^ 
dral^ a priht coxn|)ri8iiig accuracy and beauty ip a repmrkable degree ; and for thp 
prod^etion df whiCh the artist was at once surveyor, mUghtsman, and engraver. 
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dangeroag riches— •and, abova all, Acaidst this accumalation of vtreakh, 
Ifvbeu you consider how many are naked, and starving, and utterly 
forsaken of men,— you may, perchance, think, /that better social 
arrangements might exist, which would leave numkind more free to 
cultivate the higher attributes of their nature, than the desire of gain 5 
and, without destroying the ordinary excitetnenis to emulation, relieve 
society of some of its frightful inequalities. This prospect, however, 
is probably Utopian, At aiiy rate, this going to and of the sons 
of commerce — the din of all this barter and brokerage — ^is a better 
thing than the hurrying to the fight of the armed legions of the 
ol 3 eji time. What a contrast is this activity of London to the turmoil 
of tne Parthian city of R|ilton : — 

“ He looVd, and saw what numbers numberless 
The dty g&tes outpour’d, light-armed troops, 

In coats of mail and military pride ; 

III mail their horses clad, yet fleet and sti'ong, 

Prancing their riders l>ore, the flower and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound. 

He saw them in their forms of battle ran^. 

How quick they wheel’d, and, flying, behind th0m shot 
Sharp sleet of arro^vy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, and o’ercame by flight ; 

The field all iron cast a gleaming brown; 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
• Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 

Cliariots, or elephants indorsed with towers 
Of andiers.” 


These are the glories of the half- civilized state of man ; and 
savages only should be proud of them. It is for m# to subdue the 
earth by an interchange of benefits ; and thus does the activity of 
commerce carry the seeds of knowledge and truth into the most dis- 
tant regions. Count not, therefore, these cranes and waggons, and 
the din of all this smithery,” as vulgar things. They are accom- 
plishing the purposes of Providence, slowly and surely : and when 
we have done our work, other nations will roll forward the hall of 
civilization, when our harbours shall be choked up and our streets 
desolate, aJjid London shall be what Carthage is. 

Do you see that dark -looking building, and its narrow inner courts, 
a little^ti^he ri^t of the north-western pinnacle of the Cathedral ? 
Did you think Newgate was such a straitened place ? And yet three 
thousand prisoners have passed into its dreary walls, and the greater 
number have passed oui,to banishment, and a few to death, during 
the last year. Four-fifth^ of these wretched persons have been cut 
off from the freedom of th<e social state, for stealing. It is the con- 
stant accession to the quantity of exposed property, forming, of 
course, a constant accession to the amount of temptation, which 
works this evil. It is a consequence of out riches. Well 5 society 
has a debt to discharge to the poor and the ignorant for placing 
these temptations in their way. It must Instruct them — ^moralize 
them— and, above all, not shut its ears to their cries, when they ere 
in i^ant and Imploring succour. 
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liOt^k to the North of Cheapside^ where there is a huddle of 
miserable hovels. That is Spitalhelds. Every now and then the 
ibousnnds who l^hour that their richer fellow-creatares may be 
softly and gaudily cjad, find their employ by which they earn their 
daily bread suddenly stopped- Then they clamour (as who will not 
clamour when starvation unlocks the lips ?) against those principles of 
commerce which, when fully carried into effect, can alone prevent 
sudden depressions or sudden exaltations. Assuage their miseries 
as well as ye can, ye that have the means of doing good. Enable 
them to go through their season of privation, till the hapiiicr period 
arrive j and, when human beings are to be the victims, do not US^n 
to those half taught political economists,^who confine their talk Uj 
the relative proportions of supply and demand, as if there were no 
nerves to feel and hearts to be broken in the world. 

You would think it unnecessary to talk of the duties of humanity^ 
when you look upon those numberless towers and steeples, whence the 
divine lessons of charity and good-will towards men are duly preached. 
But it is necessary. Men go punctually to prayer, and yet their hearts' 
are hardened ; and their very piety is sometimes to them an excuse 
for their forgetfulness of the duties to their fellows which necessarily 
spring out of a real love of God. The blight of pride and avarice is 
upon them ; they make clean the outside of the platter. And yet 
London is full of noble institutions for the relief of suffering, and for 
the nurture of the poor and unfriended. Do you see those spacious 
Courts near Smithfield ? They form St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
There are a dozen similar establishments, as large and as amply 
endowed, scattered over London, Close by its side — the buildings 
almost touch — is Christ’s Hospital, for the education of parentless 
children. Almost out of number are such institutions (less splendid 
and rich, but still highly useful) in this metropolis. But they are less 
numerous than they ought to be. And why ? You see that proces- 
sion— -these are not 


“ Prflptors, procousuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, 

IltotorB and rods^ the ensigns of their power 

these are the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and Companies of the 
City of London. Almost unbounded is their weall^i ; an d thp v hold 
high festival on all needful or needless occasions of solemnity or 
mirth, where the golden vessels run over with the perfumes of the 
East, and every sense is stimulated into an imaginary refinement, to 
divest repletion of its grossness. Vast are their Rent-rolls 5 for when 
the piety of our ancestors meant to endow an hospittil or a school, 
it selected these worthy and honourable Societies to be the securities 
for the due performance of these hallowed purposes. To them, 
then, were given, at periods when houses and lands were not worth a 
twentieth part of their present nominal value, many acres and many 
tenements, in trust that they should pay to certain . poof per- 
sons» or for education, or for mitigating the evils of sickness, 
a particular number of pounds sterling annually, and for ever — pro- 
bably the then rent of these acres and tenements, leaving something 
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for needful charges. What ! are the rents not paid, then, to the 
widow, or the orphan, or the sick man, or him who has no roof to 
shelter him ? The rents of the fourteenth cei^iary — the defined 
sums — are paid •, but the surplus of the rent^‘of the nineteenth 
century, increased twenty-fold, go into the pockets of the said cor- 
])oratc bodies ; and thus they necessarily peril their worldly beulth 
by feasting as never Ilcliogabalus feasted. Is this law ? Assuredly it 
is, good Sir, — who dares to doubt it ? Is this justice ? — that’s quite 
another thing. 

You see Westminster Abbey in the distance — and that Hall of 
Rtrfks, where the monarch, once in his life, drinks to the weal of his 
peojAe, and the lawyers eternally labour to promote it. Oreat are 
the mysteries transacted beneath that roof ; and violent are the trans- 
formations of the palpable into the obscure, of truth into fiction, of 
fiction into truth. It is a large building, my friend 5 and its material 
passages are npt very intricate : but the recesses, amongst which 
Justice sits, are labyrinthine enough — hard is it to find the entrance, 
and still harder to find the egress of her throne. If you want to 
discover the secret, spend a year in a special pleader’s ollice } or, if 
this be inconvenient, go to law. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel — I doubt whether you can sec that. It is 
crammed in between AVestminster Hall and the House of Lords j 
and its character partakes somewhat of its neighbourhood. Between 
the privileges of the Aristocracy and the precedents of the Judi- 
cature, it would be out of reason that St, Stephen’s should make 
much figure in the panorama of London — so give over looking 
for it. 

But how the town is growing! Will this eternal rearing up of 
brick never cease ? Why a city of palaces is springing to the 
clouds within bow-shot of the King’s confectionery work at Buck- 
ingham House. The tide of fashion Is still setting westward. Will 
it stop at Brentford ? In a few years JPortiimn- square will be 
vulgar. Well 1 these freaks of fashion are good things ; they keep 
the hand in the pocket of the rich, and thus lessen the inequalities 
of condition. But for fashion, a man with fifty thousand acres 
would be a state delinquent ; and would require to be cut up, like a 
large whale, for his blubber. The. folly of imitation is the hook 
which 4ibMnillioK put into the nose of those Leviathan.s. 

Reader, go to the Colosseum, where you may look wpon London 
without the annoyance of fog or wind, of heat or cold. Mr. Hor- 
ner’s snug gallery is unvpHed with rain or snow ; and is, altogether, 
a nice place to moralize m. Take these few condiments, for intellec- 
luiil digestion, that we have offered you ; and be grateful both for 
what wc give and what we hold back. 
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IVPEISONMENT FOR DEBT * 

# 

This is a subject which requires deep consideration, and extensive 
knowledge of facts. The interests involved are most extensive ; the 
difficulties are great on both sides. We arc, however, strongly inclined 
to go along with Mr. Dance in his doctrines of condemnation of the 
existing practice. It undoubtedly gives rise to severe abuses ; but in 
any dlteration great care must be taken to guard against the evil^u 
the other side. | 

Mr. Dance’s experience in his present situation entitles him to every 
attention from his knowledge of facts, and, as far as he goes, he applies 
them with .great clearness and force. But we regret exceedingly that 
he should have confined himself to such very narrow limits : it prevents 
his doing justice to his subject, which he shows himself to be so 
capable of handling. That subject needs thorough exposition, and 
the greater and more numerous are the “ many existing prejddifces to 
be overcome,” the more should he have proved them to be such, ex- 
po.sed the falsity of the principles on which they stand, and given in 
detail the system which he proposes to substitute for that which exists. 
He seems to recede from the discussion of the general question of Im- 
prisonment with which he opens, and proposes an arrangement with 
regard to insolvent debtors, as a preliminary measure to a general 
alteration. Now, we think that with the knowledge Mr. Dance pos- 
sesses on the subject, with the liberal views he entertains, and with 
the power of enforcing them which even this slight pamphlet displays, 
a more extensive and detailed discussion of the whole question would 
be most desirable from his pen. He says, “ I think that the situation 
in which I have l)eeri placed for several years gives the public a right 
to my testimony, such as it is.” “ Right” is a strong wotd ; — but 
now that he, an officer of the Insolvent Court, who has been for years 
in the daily discharge of the most extensive duties among debtors, has 
given us his testimony to a certefin extent, we may be forgiven for, — not 
claiming the right, l&ut — expressing a strong desire, that he would give 
more. 

We will now lay before our readers a pr^m of the pamphlet as it stands. 
In the first place, it certainly springs from an amiable feenTTjf! Mr. 
Dance has evidently been struck, in the execution of his duty, with the 
misery brought upon the honest and unfortunate” by the existing 
state of the laws ; and his object is to pi#duce a system which may 
relieve them, while it still would afford a Sufficient protection to the 
creditor 

An arrest for debt is the only instance in which one subject holds the 
liberty of another in his own power without the previous control of any tri- 
bunal whatever ; the sole condition is, that he shall make oath of a debt being 
due to him, amounting to at least twenty pounds. Tt is needless to inquire 
how this power originated, ^ has been maintained j my present tjuestion is, 

• Bemarks on the Practical Effect of Imprisonment for Debt, and on the Law fjf 
Insolvency. By Henry Dance, Provisionnl Assignee of Insolvent Debtors in 
Englaxid, Pages 16. 
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ought it to continue ? It must be granted me, that the object of this extraor- 
dinary power can be no other than to enable creditors to recover their just 
debts with more certainty and expedition, and at a less expense, than they 
otherwise could. I think I may safely say, that I haveAiad, during the last 
nine years, the best possible opportunity for impart!^ observation on this 
subject ; and it has impressed me with a most sincere conviction, that rtoiie 
of these requisites are attained ; but that, on the contrary* the results aro-^ 
uncertainty, delay, and increased expense. 

Let us trace the usual progress of a single case, and consider the effects 
produced. We will suppose a tradesman possessing a small capital, invested 
in his business, and having debts due to and from him — we will also suppose 
thfiiUhe regular profits of his trade, if realised, are just sufficient to enable 
him maintain himself and his family, of course allowing a moderate annual 
average for losses, by bad debts. So long as this average is not exceeded, 
aU is weU ; but the moment it increases, the derangement of his affairs com* 
mences, and he becomes unable to make his payments with his former regu- 
larity ; in this situation it generally happens that some one of his creditors 
takes, or threatens to take, legal proceedings against him. To save his 
credit, and avoid a prison, he is obliged to make a sacrifice, in some way or 
other, so as to procure ready money, and discharge the demand ; but, what- 
ever means he adopts, the diminution of his resources must be greater thaft 
the aid he obtains. The consequences cannot be obyiated, and they follow, 
sooner or later, as he becomes less of, ability to satisfy succeeding claims. 
Arrests multiply — ^he procures bail, and so gains time, though at a frightful 
expense ; but after paying several of his most severe creditors twenty shil- 
lings in the pound, with the addition of their costs and his own, he can pay 
no longdir. The next arrest takes him to prison ; there he becomes not only 
an unproductive member of the community, but an actual incumbrance, and 
so he must remain, or apply for his release under the Act for relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors. After wnat has happened, it is almost certain that his estate 
cannot pay more than a very trifling dividend (if any at all) on his remaining 
debts, ana he is left in total beggary to begin the world again. 

The case 1 have here drawn, represents a much larger class than is gene- 
rally imagined ; and, in reviewing it, we must observe, that those creditors 
who forbear to sue lose their whole debts, while of the severe creditors, some 
obtain twenty shillings in the pound, and others lose not only their debts, but 
the costs they have incurred tpr the chance of recovering them. Thus it is 
evident that a most unequal distribution of the debtor’s property takes plaqe, 
though at a very considerable expense. The loss of tjie many is caused by 
the severe conduct of the few. 

Mr. Dance then proceeds to set forth the disadvantages of this sys- 
tem. dt^ays that it causes great expense, and great inequality of 
distribution. He wishes that the law should afford an honest man* 
who finds himself insolvent, the power to cause an equal distribution 
of his property among bis ^editors at a moderate expense ;” and ha 
represents the present dhirse as a devil-take-the4iindmost race, in 
which the severest creditor gets payment in full at the expense of the 
others, by diminishing the property to the whole amount of his 
^debt, while the rest will ultimately receive only dividends, by charging 
it with law expenses, and by all manner of irregular proceedings, into 
which the debtor, as we have Seen, is forced. The present systeiii 
may be good for one creditor, but it is highly hurtfUl to all the rest, as 
well as to the debtor. 

Mr* alludes to all the horrors and corruptions of prison; 

We have not space to go into his remarks ; but our readers^ minds 
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can easily supply ttkis painful part of the subject. His distiuction, also, 
between regular and Irregular credit Seems to us most sound — and 
his ilhsstrations of U are very interesting. 

There are two desoriptions of credit, which I may distinguish by the 
appellations Of the regular and the irregular. 

Eegular credit 1 consider to be that which is given in the proper course 
of business, to established and well-known customers. This sent of credit 
is quite legitimate, is generally advantageous to both buyer and seUer, and 
would not, I firmly bdieve, be at all deranged, or altered, if the law of im- 
prisonment for debt were totally abolished this moment. 

JrA^gular credit I define to be that which is given to customers of w^m 
so little is known that they ought not to be trusted without more d^gent 
inquiry ; or, so ranches known, that they ought not to be trusted all. 
The latter class consists generally of young men, notoriously without re- 
sources of their own, but having relations or connexions on whom it is 
intended to rely for payment, without giving them any previous intimation. 
No legal responsibility being here incurred, such payment can only be ob- 
tained by making the imprisonment of a relative the means of practising on 
their feelings ; which, 1 venture to assert, are, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
humlred, much more hurt than those of the real debtors, for whose release 
they are excited ; and I think that the law under which such a system as 
this can be carried on,* might very properly be entitled a law to compel the 
payment of debts by persons who do not owe them. 

Though this mode of proceeding often succeeds, it also often fails. The 
irregular credit, therefore, has the peculiar property of being disadvan- 
tageous to both buyer and seller ; the latter incurs undue risk,, and tha 
former is encouraged to improper expenditurg. 

But even this is not the extent of the evil; for the well-known phrase 
of ** making the good pay for the bad,** is significant of the fact, that those 
who buy and intend to pay are charged considerably more than they need 
be, as an indemnity against those who buy without the slightest thought, 
or care, whether they shall ever be able to pay or not. The destruction of 
this irregular credit seems to me of itself almost a sufficient motive for the 
repeal of the law. 

It is to be borne in mind that these are not fancy sketches, knocked 
carelessly off by a soi’dimnt observer of manners : they are statements 
made by a gentleman whose official duties have rendered it a matter of 
necessity that he should be thoroughly conversant with all the details of 
tile whole subject. There is an absence, also, of all exaggeration of 
tone, which proves that his ideas are not in the least warped or coloured 
by that which may be termed the spirit of advocacy. » C)n thsi^wntrary, 
Mr. Dance seems to have had his opinions created by the constant 
observation of* doings which seemed to him— -and we confess we quite 
go along with him — productive of extreme hardshij) and injustice. He 
then faces the diffiealties which surroond hit subject: — 

I am far from denying that serious diffiou^Jes oppose themselves to a sim- 
ple repeal ; while I contend that the majority of debtors are honest, I acknow- 
ledge that there ate many quite fraudulent enough to require some strong 
reflations ; and while I concede that the majority of creditors are lenient, 
1 Insist that the severe conduct of a vAy small number is sufficient to pro- 
duce the evil to the body at^irge, of which I have before complained. 

Fraud ought undoubtedly to be punished— in many cases, perhaps, more 
severely than it is now ; but my objection is, that at present we commence 
by imprisoniag K debtor, and make the proof of bis honesty tlm condition of 
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}iis disehUrge; instead of. making the proof of his fraud the condHioti of his 
imprisonment. It is not until after this has be^ done, that he should re- 
ceive the sentence of the Court, which should tiieu be rea% carried into 
effect, and not remain subject to the caprice or the oojfusiatl of a creditor, 
who may enforce or abandon it without contrd*. 

If my views were to be favourably received, and it were determined to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, it would of course be necessary, notoidy to 
permit demors to place themsdves, but also to enable er^tofs, in ftt cases# 
to bring them under the power of the Court, so that a due distribution of 
Iheir property, and a complete examination of their conduct, mia^t be had- 
This would also require various other alterations from the present mode of 
establishing claims by law, so that economy might be judiciously combined 
wiSi^uc exi)edition in the process. 

Mr. Dance tlien suggests a moderated form of this plan ; namely, 
to permit a debtor, not in custody, to declare himself insolvent, and 
give up his property for distribution among his creditors, and that he 
should consequently be protected from arrest and imprisonment for 
debt, until his case can be brought on for hearing ; the same privilege 
to extend to those who have been already arrested, their bail being 
exonerated on the surrender of their property. Strong provisions 
hgginfit fraud are also recommended. Mr. Dance says that this will 
be a law for the honest and unfortunate ’’-^and that those who be- 
lieve as he does that there are many such, must certainly support it, 
for the good it will afford ; while those who believe they are few, need 
not oppnae it, as it could furnish no assistance to the dishonest. We 
think it speaks highly for the class of middling tradesmen in this 
country, that one who has so constantly witnessed their misfortunes as 
the Provisional Assignee should declare these misfortunes to be so 
little.connected with guilt. 

Mr. Dance proposes that this measure should be passed into a law 
for a limited period — a year or two — when, “ if it should prove pre- 
judicial in practice, it can be discontinued without disturbing any 
part of the system ; while, if found successful, it will be a material step 
towards the complete alteration,^' lie Uieii bears testimony to “ the 
intrinsic excellence and honesty’' of the principle of the Insolvent 
Laws,-— and. states his opinion that a measure such as he suggests 
would bring it more thoroughly into action. 

On the whole, the only fault we have to fiud with this paraphiet is, 
that th gre i s not qpough of it. It has effected, however, the remark- 
able ,ena of shewing that those most conversant with the laws relating 
to debt are adverse to the principle of general imprisonment ; and 
we hope we may be allowed to consider it as the introduction to a 
more extended statemeutr-giving facts, and drawing inferences from 
them, so that every one will be able to form his own judgment upon 
this most important subject. Mr. Dance is eminently qualified for such 
a task ; and we trust he may find occasion to execute it ere long. 

♦ By the existing Act, debtors are, forc:ertain oflfeoccs, to remain in custody dwriog a 
time specified by the Court, at flic suit of a creditor or creditors, also .specified ; but if 
such creditorsr neglect to detain them, or choose to give*^them their di‘^charge, the Court 
cnimot mterfere. 
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•“ It is the best bat in the schooK I call it Mercandatti, for its stta|$ei 
liook at its face ; run your hand over the plane. It is smoother thhn 
a loofclng^g'lass. I was a month suiting myself ; and I chose it out of 
a liuhdred. I would not part with it for its weight in gold ; and thht 
exquisite knot !— lovelier, to me, than a beauty’s dimple. You ihiiy 
fancy bow that drives. I hit a ball yesterday from this very 
the wickets in the upper shooting fields ; six runs clear, and I 
touched it. Hodgson said it was not the first time a Ball had been 
wonderfully struck by Mercamlotti. There is not such another pieCe 
of wood in England. Collyer would give his ears for it ; and that 
would be a long price, as Golightly says. Do tkke it in yhiir hand, 
<Jotirtenay ; but, plague on your clumsy knuckles! yO'u knowas tnuch 
of a bat, as a Hottentot of tlie loitgiiude, or a guihea-pig of the'Ocr* 
man flute.’* r . 

So spoke the Honourable Ernest Adolphus Volant ; the “ decU0 
columenque^^ that day of his Dame’s Eleven ; proud Of the red silk 
that girded his- loins, and the white hose that decorated his ancles t 
proud of his undisputed prowess, and of his anticipated victory f but 
prouder far of the possession of this masterpiece of Nature’s arid 
TlM>inpson*s workshop, than which no pearl was ever more precious*— » 
no pheenix more unique. As he spoke, a bail dropped. The Honoiir^ 
able Ernest Adolphus Volant walked smilingly to the vacant wicket. 
What elegance in his attitude ! What ease in liis motions ! Keep that 
'little colleger out of the way ; for we shall have the ball walking this 
road presently. Three to one on Hagueneau's ! Now !^There was a 
inomeiit’s pause of anxious suspense : the long fag rubbed his hands, 
uiid drew up his shirt-sleeve ; the wicket-keeper stooped expectantly 
over the bails ; the bowler trotted leisurely up to the bowling-crease, 
autl off went the bell i]y)on its successive errands ; — from the hand of 
’the bowler to the exquisite knot in the bat of tlie Honourable Ernest 
Adolphus Volant ; from the said exquisite knot to the unerring fingem 
of the crouching long nips ; and from those flagers up ' into the blue 
iirciiament of heaven, with the velocity of a sky-rocket* Wltr,^ mis- 
take t How did die manage it ? His feet slipped, or the ball was 
twisted, or tlie sun dazzled him. It^could not be the fault of the bat! 
li is tlie best bat in the school. . 

Aw:.eek afterwards I met my talented and enthusiastic friend crawl- 
ing to ^sence through tlie playing fields, as tired as k -post-horses and 
na hot . as a salamander, witli many applauding associates on^Ws right 
iuul on his lefl, wlto^ ,exliibited to him certain pencilled scrawls. On 
which he gazed with flushed and feverish delight. He had kept his 
wicket up two hours, and mode a seme of seventy-three. ** I may 
thank my bat for it,** quoth he, shouldering it as Hercules might have 
shouldered his club, it is the best bat in the school.” Alas, for the 
instability of human affections ! The exquisite knot had been super- 
seded Merpandotii had been sold for hdf prke ; and the Honourable 
February, 1B29. I 
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Ernest Adolphus Volant was again to be eloquent, and again to be 
envied ; he had still the best bat in the school. 

I believe I was a tolerably good-natured boy. I am sure I was 
always willing to acquiesce in the estimation my Jorapmdons set upon 
their treasures, because they were generally such that I felt myself a 
vastly inadequate judge of their actual value* But the Honourable 
Ernest Adolphus Volant was exorbitant in the frequency and the va- 
riety of his drafts upon my sympathy. He turned off ftve hockey- 
sticks in a fortnight ; and each in its turn was unrivalled* He wore 
seven waistcoats in a week, and each, for its brief day, was as" single in 
i^^eauty as the rainbow. In May, Milward’s shoes were .unequalled ; 
iu line, Ingalton’s were divine. He lounged in Poet’s Walk, over a 
; duodecimo, and it was the sweetest edition that ever went into a waist- 
coat pocket ; be pored in his study over a folio, and there was no other 
copy extant but Lord Spencer’s, and the mutilated one at Heidelberg. 
At Easter there were portraits hanging round his room; Titian never 
pmnted their equal : at Michaelmas, landscapes had occupied their 
place ; Claude would have owned himself outdone. The colt they 
were breaking for him in Leicestershire, the detonator he had bespoken 
of Charles Moore, the fishing-rod which had come from Bermuda, the 
flageolet he had won at the raffle, — they were all, for a short season, 
pe^ection : he had always “ the best bat in the school.’’ 

The same whimsical propensity followed him through life. X^our 
years*after we had made our last voyage to Monkey Island, In “ the 
best skiff that ever was built,” I found him exhibiting himself in Hyde 
Park, on “ the best borse that ever was mounted.” A minute was 
sufficient for the compliments of our reciprocal recognition ; and the 
Honourable Ernest Adolphus Volant launched out fortliwith into a 
rhapsody on the merits of the proud animal he bestrode. “Kremlin, 
got by Smolensko, out of my uncle’s old mare. Do you know any 
thing of u horse ? Look at his shoulder. Upon my honour, it is a 
model for a sculptor. And feel how he is ribbed up ; not a pin loose 
here ; knit together like a ship’s planks ; trots fourteen miles an hour 
without turning a hair, and carries fifteen stone up to. any hounds in 
England. I hate your smart dressy creatures, as slender as a grey- 
hound, and as tender as a gazelle, that look as if they had been stabled 
vio a drawing- room, and taken their turn with the poodle in iny lady’s 
lap,^jjhke to^ave plenty of bone under me. If this horse had been 
properly ridden, Courtenay, he would have won the hunters’ stakes at 
.our place in-a canter. He has not a leg that is notworth a hundred 
pounds. Seriously, I think there is not such another horse in the 
kingdom,” 

But before W’tnonth had gone by, the Honourable Ernest Adolphus 
Volant was atnbling down the ride, in a pair of stirrups far more 
nearly approaching ierra^rma, than those in which his illustrious feet 
had been reclining, while he held forth on the excellencies of Kremlin. 

Oh, yes !’’ he said, when I inquired after “the best horse in Eng- 
'iand,”-^“ Kremlin is a magnificent animal ; hut then, after all, his 
^proper place is with the hounds. One might aS well wear one’s scarlet 
in a batbroom as ride Kremlin in fhe Park. And so J «bave bought 
©avenant^s Bijou, and a perfect BijoU she is :**^hrows out her 
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little legs like an opera dancer, and tosses her head as if she knew that 
her neck is irresistible. You will not find such another mane and tail 
in all London* Mrs. Davenant’s own maid used to put both up in 
papers every night of the week. She is quite a Love.*’ And so the 
Honourable Ernest Adolphus Volant trotted off on a smart dressy 
creature, as slender as a greyhound, and as tender as a gazelle, that 
looked as if it had been stabled in a drawing-room, and taken its turn 
with the poodle in my lady’s lap.** 

An analysis of the opinions of my eccentric friend would be an 
entertaining thing. “ The best situation in town ** has been found 
successively in nearly every street between the Regent’s Park and 
St. James*s Square: “the best carriage for a bachelor’* has ^ne 
tu-day on two wheels and to-morrow on four : “ the best servant in ^ 
Christendom ** has been turned off within my own knowledge for inso- 
lence, for intoxication, for riding'Jns master’s horse, and for wearing his 
master’s inexplicables : and “the best fellow in the world** has been 
at various periods deep in philosophy, and deep in debt — a frequenter 
of the fives’ court, and a dancer of quadrilles — a tory, and a republican 
—a prebendary, and a papist — a drawer of dry pleadings, and a singer 
of sentimental serenades. If I had acted upon Volant’s advices I 
should have been to-day subscribing to every club, and taking in every 
newspaper ; 1 should have been imbibing the fluids of nine wine mer- 
chants, and covering ray outward man with the broad cloth of thirteen 
tailors. • 

It is a pity that Volant has been prevented by indolence, a doting 
mother, and four thousand a-yeur, from applying his energies to the 
atUiinmeui of any professional distinction. In a variety of courses he 
might have commanded success. A cause might have come into court 
stained apd spotted with every conceivable infamy, with effrontery for 
its crest, falsehood for its arms, and perjuries for its supporters ; but 
if Volant had been charged with the advocacy of it, his delighted eye 
would have winked ut every deficiency, and slumbered at every fault ; 
in his sight weakness would have sprung up into strength, deforinky 
would have faded into beauty* impossibility would have been sobered 
into fact. Every plaintiff, in his shewing, wo\ild have been wronged 
irreparably ; every defendant would have been as unsullied as snow. 
His would have been the most irreproachable of declarations, his the 
most impregnable of pleas* The reporters might have titt^tiaad, the 
bar niight have smiledi the bench might have shaken its heads : no^ 
thing would have persuaded him that was beaten. He would have 
thought the battle won, when his lines were forced on all points ; he 
would have deemed the house secure, when the timbers were cracking 
under his feet, ll would have been delicious, when his strongest ob^ 
jection had been overruled, when Ms dearest argument had bei^ 
stop|>ed, when hisetoutest witness had broken down, to see him mdjust<* 
ing his gown with a self-satisfied air, and concluding with at) the em^ 
phasis of antio^ated triumph, “ that is case, my Mrd.*^ 

Or if he had coveted senatorial fame; what a space would he have 
filled in the political liemisphere ! If he had introduced a turnpike 
bUl, the house would have forgotten Emancipation §ov a time : if he 
hadmoved the committal of a printer, Europe would have gazed ai 

12 
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upon the arrest of a peer of the realm. The minister he supported 
would have been the most virtuous of statesmen, when both houses 
had voted his impeachment ; the gentlemen he reuresented would have 
been the most conscientious of constituents, when they had sold him 
their voices at five per cent, over the market price. 

Destiny ordered it otherwise. One day, in that sultry season of the 
year, when fevers and flirtations come to their crisis, and matrimony and 
hydrophobia scare you at every corner, I happened to call at his rows 
in Regent-Street, at about that time in the afternoon which the fashion- 
able world calls daybreak. He was sitting with his chocolate before 
hir|, habited only in his rohe-de-chamhre ; but the folds of that gor* 
geouB drapery seemed to me composed in a more studied negligence 
, than was their wont ; and the dark curls upon his fine foreliead were 
arranged in a more scrupulous disorder. I saw at a glance that some 
revolution was breaking out in the state of my poor friend’s mind ; and 
when I found a broken fan on the mantel-piece, and a withered rose- 
bud on the sofa, Walker’s Lexicon open on the writing-table, and an unfi- 
nished stanza reposing in the toast-rack, 1 was no longer in doubt as 
to its nature — The Honourable Ernest Adolphus Volant was seriously 
in love. 

It was not to be wondered at that his mistress was the loveliest being 
of her sex, nor that he told me so fourteen times in the following week. 
Her father was a German prince, the proprietor of seven leagues of 
vineyard, five ruined castles, and three hundred flocks of sheep. She 
had light hair, blue eyes, and a profound knowledge of metaphyi^'S ; 
she sang like a syren, and her name was Adelinda. 

1 spent a few months abroad. When I returned^ he was married 
to the loveliest being of her sex, and had sent me flfly notes to inform 
me of the fact, and beseech me to visit him at Volant Hall with the re- 
quisite quantity of sympathy and congratulation. I went, and was 
introduced in form. Her father was a country clergyman ; the pro- 
prietor of seven acres of glebe, five broken arm-chairs, and three 
hundred manuscript discourses ; she had dark hair, black eyes, and a 
fond love of poetry : she danced like a wood-nymph, and her name 
was Mary. 

He has lived since his marriage a very quiet life, rarely visiting the 
metropolis, and devoting his exertions most indefatigably to the com- 
fort atmkis tenantry, and the improvement of his estate. Volant Hall 
is deliciously situated in the best county in England, If you go thither, 
you must go prepared with the tone, or at least With the counte- 
nance, of approbation and wonder. He gives you of courae, tnuUon, 
such as no other pasture fattens, and ale, such as no ptiter cellar 
brews. The stream that runs through his park supplies him" -with 
trout of uiiprecedented beauty and delicacy ; and he cOuM detect a 
partridge that had feasted in his Woods, amidst the bewllderibg con- 
fusion of a Lord Mayor's banquet. You mast look at his eonserva- 
tory: no other was ever constructed on the same principle. You 
mudt handle his plough: he himself has obtained a p^Uent for the in- 
vetitibn. Everything, witliin doors and Without, has wherewithid to 
atlrhUt and astonish, — the melon and the magnolia, the stable and Ihe 
dairy, the mounting of his mother's spectacle, ai^ tte limelcaflds 
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\Yife*9 p{an(^. Be has few pictures; but they are the masterpieces 
of the best, masters. He has only one statue; but he assures you 
it is Canqy^^s ' ch^'Xmivre. The last time I was with him he had a 
theme to descant upoTi which made his eloquence more than usually 
iippl^s^iotipd. , An heir was just bom to the Volant acres. An ox was 
roasted and a^ barrel pierced in every meadow : the noise of fiddles 
was incessant for a week, and the expenditure of powder would have 
lasited a liord High Admiral for a twelvemonth. It was allowed by all 
the country that there never was so sweet a child as little Adolphus. 

Among his acquaintance, who have little toleration for any foibles but 
Iheir own, Volant is pretty generally voted a bore. ^ 

** Of course, our pinery is not like Mr. Volant’s,*' says Lady Fram- 
boise ; “ he is prating from morning to night of his fires and his fines. 
We have taken some pains ; and we pay a ruinous sum to our gar- 
dener. — But we never talk about it.” 

“ Tlie deuce take that fellow Volant,” says Mr. Crayon ; “ does he 
fancy no one has a Correggio but himself? I have one that cost me 
two thousand guineas ; and I would not part with it for double the 
sum. — But I never talk about it.” 

“ That boy, Volant/* says old Sir Andrew Chalkstone, “ is so de- 
lighted to find himself the father of another boy, that, by Jove, he can 
speak of nothing else. Now I have a little thing in a cradle too : a 
fine boy, they tell me, and vastly like his father. — But I never talk 
about it/’ 

Well, well ! Let a man be obliging to his neighbours, and merciful 
to his tenants ; an upright citizen, and an afleef ionate friend ; — and 
there is one J udge who will not condemn him for having “ tlie best 
bat in the school 

P. C, 


ON THE ARMOUR IN THE TOWER. 

Letter from, pr, Meyrigk, on the Armour in the Tower^ to the 
Proprietors of the “ London Magazin^/’ ^ 

Gentlsmen, 

The very handsome and flattering manner in which my proceedings 
at ihje Tower of London have been motioned in your well- written 
Ma^zine, induces me thus to make my acknowl^gments of the 
civility. There are some. points on which your correspondent wishes 
“ to know the rights,” I will therefore endeavour to afford informa- 
tion where hedoeis not appear to be fully satisfied^ He is of course 
aware that I have had nothing to do with that, renovated mass of 
falsehood tert^ed ** the Spanish Armhury,” and the reason is, that I 
am well convinced the coUection contains not one atom that belonged 
to the^Armada, Hentzner, who visited ^the Tower and Greenwich in 
fcamd nothing to commemorate that ^pedition ; and the only 
thing whieh laet the eyes of the coimnisskmera specially appointed to 
report on all that could be found of the stores at theife two places, after 
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the Restoration, was the Spanish collar of torture,** to which they as- 
signed the dale 1588. Strange enough, this has never been exhibited 
among the pretended spoils, but always remiptied, as it still does, 
in the Horse-armoury. 

The earliest notice of a Spanish-armoury occurs in the reign of 
James II., in an order for the repair of windows in the same, whence 
we may probably conclude it was then formed in compliment to his 
having been Lord High Admiral, As for Queen Elizabeth, she has 
been placed there within the memory of some who are still living. 
Wlmn, on fitting up the Horse-armoury, I deprived her of her father’s 
arnrour, Miss Lucy Aikiii was quoted against me, for her having been 
thus equipped at Tilbury while'; I have no doubt her authority had 
been the representation at the Tower, as all the contemporary descrip- 
tions are to the contrary. 

With respect to “ the representatives of gin and beer,’* (one of them 
holds a ham or piece of bacon) which are of the time of Edward VI., 
I conceive that they were originally over the doors in the great hall 
of the palace at Greenwich, which led to the buttery and larder, an usual 
custom in old buildings, and that they were bi^ought with the armour 
from that royal residence on its destruction. It seems that they were 
in a room witli other lumber under the old Horse-armoury in the 
Tower, which was erected in the time of Charles II. As to their re- 
moval •thence, their being fresh painted, or their present position, I 
am in no ways concerned. 

For the authenticity of “ the axe by which Anuc Boleyn was be- 
headed,** there is only, unfortunately for the credibility of the story, 
the positive testimony of Hall, who may be regarded as the coiirt- 
cbrouicler of the time, that “ her head was struck off with a sword! IT 

With the building erected for the Horse-armoury 1 have had no- 
thing to do ; it is solely ike taste and architecture (for so I suppose I 
must call it) of Mr. Wright, the clerk of the works, who reinstated 
the Spanish-armoury more suo. As no superior artist to a common 
carpenter was allowed me ; as I had to bear in mind that economy was 
the order of the time ; and as I wwked hard myself during as many 
hours as would make thirty whole days, it is gratifying to find that 
my only reward, the approbation of the public, I have in your pages. 
I no /urther to do with the catalogue and its bombastic 

language than giving the list of suits which could be identified ; and 
I am sorry to learn the mark for that purpose has been omitted 
in the description of James II*s. That cuirass and helmet bear upon 
them the initials of the king, with the royal arms, and the costume is 
such as would have been worn with them. The reason why he is 
moved forward and Edward I. backward is to give room for the spec- 
tators to pass behind the rest ; but those suggested in the guide-book 
are highly amusing. 

Tbe wonder there should be & hiatus from Edward I. to Henry VI. 
will cease when it is mentioned that while the latter is actually of 
that time, the former is fabricated of chain mail of uncertain date to 
tlia form used at the period assigned to it. It was a compromise 
with those feelings which constantly called on me to retain William 
the Conqueror, ** because he had built the White Tower.’* 
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Perhaps the smallness of the legs, which your correspondent alludes 
to, and which he will frequently find in old armour, arises from the 
effect of proportion. The jambs were to cover the human legs with 
merely hose underqeath, while all other parts, on which the armour 
Was placed, were doubly or trebly clad. But, as to armour of extraor- 
dinary size^ your correspondent does not seem to have noticed that of 
a man-at-arms in the middle of Henry VIII.'s reign, which, though 
not stretched out to the full dimensions it had, when bearing the 
name of John of Gaunt, to the costume of which period it bears 
as much resemblance as to the jacket of a modern hussar, is still of a 
large size. 

in the old arrangement, all the mounted figures were in on^ posi- 
tion ; the armour of the horses any where but on the animals, while 
they themselves were supported by wooden props ; but, on a recent 
visit to the new armoury, I was sorry to observe that, for want 
of the timely aid of a bit of wire behind, the riders are all falling 
forwards. 

I close this letter, with mentioning that your correspondent may find 
a long account, accompanied with engravings of the inscriptions in 
the Tower, in the xiiith vol. of the “ Archaeologia,” p. 68, by Mr. 
Brand. 

With my best thanks, I remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Your’s, respectfully, 

Sam. R, Meyrick, LL.D. 

20, Cadogan Place, 6tli Januaiy, 1820. 


A few words, in comment on the foregoing : — 

To the Editor of the “ London Magazine.” 

My dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for sending me Dr. Mcyrick’s 
kind and good-humoured letter, in the manuscript. I shall have very 
slight need to “ remark upon it” — as I find that, for so green an anti- 
quarian, I have kept delightfully free from error. 

Alas ! for my exclamations about Anne Bolcyn and the axe ! And, 
us the spirit in which I went through the Tower was any rather 
than over-credulous, it is rather hard that I should have been bam- 
boozled wrongfully into sentiment. One reason I believed the tale to 
be likely was that Anne Boleyri and Essex were among the few, and 
I believe the last, who were beheaded in the Tower, instead of on 
Tower Hill. But, certainly, Hall is, for a fact of this kind, conclusive 
authority. 

I fully understood that Dr. Meyrick had had concern with only the 
arrangement of the armour in the Horse Armoury ; but I confess I 
was not at all aware that all the^arms and armour, alleged to have 
been taken from the Armada, were “ make-believe.*’ Indeed, with- 
out knowledge almost equal to that of Dr. Meyrick himself, I do 
not see what protection there is against such downright assertion as 
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that concerning the Armada in the erudite, but, as it seems, meuda- 
cious, Guide-book. 

Still, neither of .my two points of wonder is solved. Indeed, Dr. 
Meyrick mistakes the ground of my first, which is — not on account of 
the hiatus from Edward I. to Henry VI, — but that* there should be no 
armour of Edward IIlAs time, when the occupation of all Europe was. 
incessant fighting. I say that I wonder that there should be “ no 
complete suit of an earlier date than that of Henry VI.” ; and I allude 
to the probability of the suit of Edward I. being made up — though it 
seems I did not go so far as the truth, and that it has, in fact, been 
“fabricated into the form used at that period.” But this gives no so- 
hition^o the problem of “Whence comes it that all the armour of the 
14th century should have vanished?” 

Neither is the explanation regarding the general tenuity of the leg 
satisfactory. This is not a point on which my eye can have deceived, 
me — neither can the slenderness arise from the cause pointed out by 
Dr. Meyrick, inasmuch as my friend, who accompanied me round .the 
Tower, has since measured tlie leg of the figure repres^ting Henry 
VTII., which is certainly one of the, if not the^ largest of the mounted 
line : my friend is a person of about the middle height, and slenderly 
formed rather than otherwise — and he found the circumference of the 
outside of the armour of the leg to be from an inch arid a half to two- 
inches less tlian that of his own, with the kerseymere trowser pressed 
close to it. This proves the smallness of the jamb to be a matter of 
direct fact, and not of proportion with the other parts of the ar- 
mour: and, as the measurement was of one of the largest suits, the 
average difference would be much greater. I do not, at this mo- 
ment, recollect the degraded armour of John of Gaunt, now more 
chronologically gracing the limbs of a man-at- arras of Henry VIII.’s 
time ; but I spoke of tlie general moderate size of the armour, and of 
the extreme spindleness of shank which must have lieen prevalent, 
supposing the kings, lords, and knights, to have really had their limbs 
cased as they are here represented. 

I am glad that my eye and my acquaintaj|cc with the costume of the 
end of the seventeenth century were correct in my estimation of 
James II.*s curiously clad figure. I certainly wondered that it had 
not the mark of authenticity — but that unhappy effigy seems to be as 
ill-fated as its original. 

I couUHlave wished that Dr, Meyrick had noticed the general ab- 
sence of crests ; — but I am only too much gratified that he should 
have thought my inerudite lucubrations worthy of any comment at all, 
and am exceedingly thankful for those which he has given. 

. Yours, very faithfully, 

The Writer of the Visit to the Tower. 
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• 

The late murders in Edinburgh have very strongly called public at- 
tention to this subject. The horror arising from them has served 
more than all that sound reason and good sense have urged for years 
to bring home to the minds of men the necessity of furnishing the 
surgeons with subjects for dissection, in a regular and legal manner. 
We confess we think this a narrow view of the question : the great 
and paramount object should be that students should have. proper 
mid ample means of prosecuting their professional education. No one 
can shrink with greater awe than we do from the details which the 
trial of Burke brought to light : — but we cannot believe that the prac- 
tice has become nearly so general, either in Edinburgh or in London, 
as it has been lately endeavoured to make it appear. That it has 
existed to a certain extent, there can be no doubt ; but that it has 
existed long*? or tliat it has spread into anything like a prevalent sys- 
tem, we wholly disbelieve ; — for that belief must involve the counivauce, 
to use the lightest word, of a large body of surgeons at a continued 
course of murder. To this we attach no faith. 

That the establishing means for a regular supply of bodies 
wholly put a stop to such terrible and loathsome doings, is, no doubt, 
a very eminent advantage ; and that it will annihilate the existence df 
the trade of exhumation — conducted, as it is, by gangs of intolerable 
ruffians — is another, less only than that. But the great principle of 
the whole subject is, that it is the duty of a civilr/ed community to 
provide — or, at the least, to throw no impediment in the way of their 
provision — due means for medical men to acquire tliat fitting know- 
ledge of their art, without which their very existence would be hurtful 
to the last degree, instead of being an inestimable blessing. As the 
law at present stands, a surgeon is actually guilty of a inisderneanoMr 
for having a dead body in his possession. That which every medical 
man declares to be an ahaolute necessary, for him to acquire the 
slightest knowledge of his ^ofession, is proscribed by law ; and the 
same law holds him responsible to his patients for having due skill to 
treat their diseases concerning which he may be called in. Actions 
enforcing the latter right are by no means rare ; butpit has within 
this year been held that the mere possession of a dead body, for the 
purpose of dissection, with the knowledge of its having been disin- 
terred, is a misdemeanour^. 

That such a state of things should continue — that medical men 

• So ruled by Baron Htillock at Lancaster Spring Assizes, 1828. This was 
confirmed by the Court of King's Bench, who passed sentence on the defendant in 
the May following. It is singular that in Mr. Serjeant Bussell's work oil Crimes 
and Misdemeanours, in the chapter on off(*pces relating to dead bodies no mention 
whatever is made of the possession as a crime at all, and this in the edition pub- 
lished as late as 1826 ; neither, we believe, is the doctrine laid down in any of the 
books. It is, we cannot but think, a very violent extension of the principle which 
regards exhumation. It is, in fact, making the possessor of a corpse, under the 
« circumstances mentioned in the text, a principal in the act of exhumation : for in 
a misdemeanor, which exhumation is, there can by law be no accessories. 
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shoifld be liable to punishment if they learn their profession, and 
to be called upon for pecuniary compensation if they practise it un- 
skilfully — that the most villainous of mankind should, of neces- 
sity, be encouraged and fostered by the most respectable surgeons 
for the supply of bodies; and that, after all, that supply should be so 
scanty and so dear as to render the necessary education daily more 
difficult and more expensive to obtain — that these things should exist 
ill England in the nineteenth century, is so preposterous that we think 
it is impossible for the approaching Session of Parliament to pass over 
without a bill being brought in for their cure. 

Last* year, a Committee sat on this subject, and we hastily noticed 
their report at the moment of its appearance. (London Magazine, 
September 1828.) We then expressed our hearty concurrence with 
the recommendation of the Committee ; but we shall now go into 
rather a more detailed view of the subject in general, and especially 
devote a portion of our attention to the evidence. We do this because 
we believe the public mind to he at this moment very much interested 
on the question; and still more because we think a fair and frequent 
discussion of it, the thing of all others most calculated to diss^iate those 
prejudices which still certainly exist to some extent, but we are con- 
vinced to a far less than has been represented by many. 

The evidence differs very curiously on some points ; but, on one, all 
are agreod ; viz. that without the dissection of dead bodies it is im- 
possible for any one to acquire proper knowledge of medicine or sur- 
gery. It is the one great foundation of all medical knowledge; — 
without it, there iji none. For this purpose it follows of course that 
it is necessary that surgeons should have dead bodies. Either the 
dead must be dissected, or the living must be mangled, poisoned, 
and die, in cases where medical knowledge has the power to save. 
Of the prejudices against dissection, we shall speak bye and bye ; 
we now assume that it is necessary that bodied should be pro- 
cured for that purpose. The knowledge of anatomy is indispensable ; 
unless we choose to abandon the aid of ^ medicine altogether, dead 
bodies must be used to make Jbiown thei^i^cture of the living. And 
yet, at this moment, all such supply is prohibited by law — for, the bodies 
of murderers are so few that they cannot be taken into account. 

We assume^ for the time, that a supply is iitcessary. It has 
been so found in all countries ; and we grieve to state that our own 
is the only one among civilized nations, in which that supply is insuf- 
ficient, which it now is grossly ; and the only one, with the exception 
of America, in which it is procured by exhumation. That the United 
Slates should share this stigma with us is quite natural. They are, 
as it were, our olFspring ; and it is to be understood that they should 
have some of our bad paints as well as our good. Still, we cannot 
but consider it a strong stain upon the British stock, that those sprung 
frpm it should he the only nations professing to be civilized which 
withhold by law the necessary means for the acquisition of knowledge 
in the science which is that of the most temporal importance to the 
human race. 

The result of this is, that both the most eminent of those questioned 
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on the subject, and Uiose who have had local means of ascertammK, 
Llare in the frankest and most unqualified manner, that the know- 
ledffe of anatomy js more diffused and deeper in France, Italy, Ger- 
many— and, it is added, Ireland— than in England*: Scotland is re- 
nrescuted as the worst of all :-and these results are unanimously 
attributed to, among a few others, the mam cause, that those who 
dissect the most will have the greatest knowledge of anatomy N The 
details, indeed, given by the gentlemen who have frequented the hos- 
pilals abroad are most highly interestmg--but perhaps tlicy do not 
affec t the general question sufficiently directly to allow of our quoting 
them, although they all tend, no doubt, to prove jhe advantages 
arising from increased facilities of dissection. We shall, however, g.ve 
a prdds of the mode of proceeding at Paris, drawn up from the evi- 
(lence of those geiitlemcn who have had long experience there. 

We cannot begin better than by extracting the following answer of 
Mr. Bennett, a gentleman who had, for some years, a considerable 
number of students under his care at Paris . 

It mav not be unnecessary to premise, that prior to the revolution in France, 
the different hospitals in Paris were supported, as.m London, by voluntary toii- 
fXtions and private and distinct funds, each having its separate govern- 
ment At the period of the revolution all were connected together, and their 
tods being consolidated, and further revenues being prodded by the 
fwrZXthc management of all the hosintals in Pans was entoustoi te a 
body entitled the “Administration des Hopitaux, ’ which is now composed 
oftL Tading noblemen and other distinguished persons in Pans. Ihc 
Administrabon des Hopitaux have always felt it their duty, for humanity s 
sake to promote the cultivation of medical science, and with that view to 
srive no for anatomical purposes the unclaimed bodies of those who to in 
hosnitals They thus carry into effect the law passed by the legislative 
assembly wSy it was enacted that the bodies of all those persons who 
d e fo & iUls, which should be unclaimed within twenty-foux hours 

cVinnlfl delivered up for the purposes of science. Exhumation was 

uS’siy, »d 

practice, which at present k-»ver resorted to in Paris. 

This we think, is an itdiiirable arrangement, and. m many points 
tallies ;ith that recommended by the Committee. So short a period 
as twenty-four hours has been objected to, lest body might be dis- 
sected before the friends of the deceased knew ot his de.jJjL But i 

.MrBrodieisthoonlyon^ 

we^vm subjoin one o/his 

ahswers on tnis subject ^ surgeons 

« 246. Are I ^ many medical persons from France, 

and anatomists who come to / my intercourse with them, that ana- 

and ^ cultivate!! in those countries than in England ; at 

tomy is f their numerous valuable publicatiens on anatomy, that 

- we have no .^ginal standard works at aU 

™Tlt of proCTriJig i^ert. 
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doublea, trebled, or quadrupled, &nd the. subject .would be 
OqilHUy fijt for dissection — as . is proved by the supply in this country 
coi^s^ting entirely of bodies raised after a burial that nearly always takes 
place, several days after death, which, is very seldont the case abroad. 
And this very difference of the intermediate length of time may perhaps 
render it advisable to have the period of forfeiture later than in France. 
The dissections, it seems, are not carried on at the hospitals where the 
patients die, but the bodies are taken thence to one of the two great 
dissecting establishments, the Ecole de M^decine, and the amphitheatre 
adjoining the Hopital de la Piti4, which alone are allowed in Paris. 
The bodies are taken from the principal hospitals — as silso from the tWo 
great bouses of refuge — the Hospices Salp^trifere and Bic^tre — sewed 
in a clean cloth, and placed in a covered cart. Everything is conducted 
with the most perfect decency ; and, after death, the priest attached to 
tbc hospital performs certain religious ceremonies over the body, 
which is then placed in the dead-room till the twenty-four hours have 
expired. 

There is, in the Appendix, a copy of the regulations relating to the 
removal of bodies and to dissection in the establishments at Paris ; the 
order, the decency, we might add the delicacy of which, seem to us to 
render it a perfect model. It is proposed that, with us, in accordance 
with the usages of our religion, the funeral rites should take place after 
dissection ; in Paris they arc performed before, but the bodies are 
ultimately buried. We mention this for the purpose of expressing our 
conviction that, adopting such arrangements as these, and a certainty 
being establisted that no religious feeing will be violated, it is im- 
possible that the prejudices against dissection should long continue 
to exist. ** 

Ibe ample supply of subjects gives opportunities to the Professors 
at Paris tp pursue courses of iiistroction fnost advantageous to the 
communicaticm of science, from which the scantiness of bodies here 
debars both professor and student. The following is from the evidence 
of Dr, Barry, a gentleman wkn fpsided Jfo w years in Paris, and 

took Im doqWs degree there^^^,,, 


Is there not attached to La Piti^ a gentleman of the name of Monsieur 
LkjgraRC, who is celebrated for teaching the mode of performing upon a dead 
body ^e pmcipal surgical operations? ¥es, there is,— Are not his 
aemonatriltit?ns frequented by a vere large number of English stiidents who 
resort tp Pari^ ? P^icularly so, almost by eveiy qne,— 592. Do ;you knpw 
of any simSmr^din^e gwen in this country Iknp^ofnone; I have studied 
in Dubliil ana hi this'countiy ; I know of none. — #93. Do you not consider 
that course of surgical instruction of the highest importance ? I certainly do. 
— 594. Should you not think it unsafe to commit yourself, for the per- 
formance of a difficult operation, to a suigeon who had never performed upoili 
a dead body, an operation whieh he was required to peiform upon the living ? 
I oett:ainly should, unless he had acquired the necessary dexterify havings 
l^ratedupon the living body .^595. put if he begins to pttfoim upon ther 
bfIM/bady, b^re he has performed upon the dSad body, he necessarily, 
un^j-boia^unes that eimmenoe, must perform those firat operations in a 
insufficient maimer ? Most certainly ; and independeiit^ 
of a|^IM^,wnrai>c's demonstrations, each pupil may have as many sub- 
jeetp ap fac plows, and operate upon them bimsdf, or in oompany with other 
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pupils : they instruct and help each other at La ; I say th^ ii^ relation 
to stattfments made by some witheitses eYamihed yesterday as to the English 
schools, some stating that two subjects, and some that three were enoug^, 
1 conceive that there is no eminent surgeon in Paris who has not, in tl^ 
course of his education, dissected and operated upon more than thirty 
subjects. 

This brings us to a question upon which the witnesses difi&r remarfe- 
ably in opinion — namely, the number of bodies which they deOm 
necessary for a student during the course of his studies. Sir Astloy 
C'oo|>er says, three bodies during a season of sixteen months ; Mr, 
Brodie, one, or one and a half, in a year ; Mr. Aberhethy says, that 
taking two years for the period of education, three bodies are enougti 
ft>r two students for that time ; Mr. Lawrence says, three or four for 
one student for one year ; Mr. Green, of St. Thomas's Hospital, says, 
three for each student yearly ; Mr. Caesar Hawkins, two bl the whole 
course of the student’s education, whether one or two years. The 
gentlemen who have seen the hospitals on the continent*— where dis- 
section and the performiug operations on the dead are carried to such 
an extent — rate the tilting number higher than any of those wliose ex- 
penence is confineci to this country. Dr. Barry, who states at thirty, 
as has been already seen, the number which he conceives all the emi- 
nent surgeons in Paris had dissected and Operated upon in the course 
of their education, when asked what he should ** comideTy with ever^ 
view to economy m the use of subjects^ sutheient for an adequate courso 
of surgical instruction,’* says, that he should think four subje^tyjh a 
season would be the very least, for two seasons at least.” Mr. Grt^villo 
Sharp Pattison, who was Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in 
University of Maryland, ^ives the same yearly number; but adds, the 
lowest, certainly the very lowest, period” of the student’s education, 
should be three years. 

There is also a considerable, though by no means so great, a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the necessity of a pupil's performing On the dead 
body all the principal opei'ations before he performs them on the 
living. Mr. Abernethy at#' some o^cts do not think it necessary, 
though none go so far say ib«|r do not consider it beneficial : 

they hold that from dissection, and witnessing dissection and opera- 
tions, a young surgeon may safely perform an operation for the first 
time on a living person. Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Lawrence,^and (wq 
may say rf course) the gentlemen who have praefised in France^oro 
strongly of the opposite way of thinking. The following answers of 
Sir Astley afford a melancholy contrast between what ought to bo and 
what, from the scarcity of subjects, is: — 

8. In any part of the course which a student is now expected to go 
througbi is m instructed how to perform upon a' dead body^the prinOlpal of 
those operations whi(fo» in the common course 'of praetiee, ho moy bo re** 
qm ed to perform upon the living is only shown the ndodo^of per- 
forming different operations, but whoever subjects be oUainedtoi^ the 
purpose, il ls consmered that it is his duty to perform the op^tioho himself 
upon the dead body.— 9. Can bodies be obtained in suehtiiimbl^ at present, 
that it frequenfty happens that the students have an opporftuhty Of per 
ing those operations on a dead body ?— It now very rarely happras that a 
stSdent can obtain a body for the j^rposc of ’peirformhig operatioftf* sad 
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there is a lecturer in London who will be probably examined by this Com- 
xmtteey who has been unable to obtain a body to exhibit operations upon 
1|ie for a great number of clays, — 10. Can you state at all, how many 
bpdies have been used in teaching the pupil how tp perform operations upon 
ttie dead bo<^, that is, in the hospital schools in Lonebn, in the course of 
the year?—! am afraid there have been scarcely any lately used by the 
students, but at all events very few, on account of the great aifficulty in ob- 
taining them. — 11. You nevertheless would consider that an essential part 
of a good course of surgical instruction ? — My opinion isj not only that no 
person should practise surgery without privately performing all the opera- 
tions upon the dead, but that he should also exhibit his powers of operating 
upon the de^,in the presence of a great number of individuals. — 12. Can 
the youi)g practitioner be expected to possess the necessary courage in per- 
forming a difficult operation on the living, if he has not already been taught 
to perform a similar operation upon a de^ body ? — He must be a blockhead 
it he made the attempt ; and the practice of the most sensible and the most 
expert surgeons in London has been to visit the receptacles for the dead, 
ftw the purpose of performing the operation which they were about to ex- 
ecute upon the living, if the operations were in the least novel. 

Mr, Lawrence, also, is very decided upon this point. We have 
already extracted Dr. Barry’s opinions on this subject. 

We shall now allude to one more point of difference, because we 
think we have hit upon a clue which, with some modifications and 
allowances, will tend to account for the existence of them all. The sub- 
ject to which we now allude is one on which wc can speak freely, and 
form a dinect judgment of our own — for it is one of general reason, 
not of medical science. Sir Astley Cooper lays down an opinion that 
bodies should not be excecding’ly cheap, because, if they be so, “ as 
they are in France, the result of their being so is, that they arc less 
valuable to the student, and they do not take precisely the same pains 
that they would if the body cost them a little more.*’ Mr. Brodie 
adopts this doctrine only by halves — for in the answer in which he 
attributes superiority to the English over other students, he says that 
he attributes it as much ** to national character as to the cause men- 
tioned by Sir Astley Cooper, namely, the superfluity of subjects.** 
Mr. Abemethy seems, to a considerable extent, to contradict himself 
on this point : — ' 

199. Do you concur in the opinion of Sir Astley Cooper, that the supply 
of bodies may be redundant, so as to occasion negligence, as in the hospitals 
BbroasdP-rJUpquestiopably, the supply may be so great that students arc 
likely to bo less attentive. — 199*. So far from promoting sci^e, such a 
redundant supply would rather impede it ? — It would depend upon the cha- 
racter of the students; some would profit according to the c^undance of 
their opportunities of acquiring knowledge. The English students are in 
general very industrious. 

Now, we confess, we never saw a position laid down by persons of 
eminence with which we more thoroughly disagreed, Mr!' Lawrence 
has not the question directly put to him as to superfluity— but says, in 
tnost decided terms, “ that those twho possess the greatest opportu- 
of dissection would be the best qualified,'* and he in an 
of his evidence, said that he understands that there is uo 
limit % J? 4 ris, but that “ a person employs as many as he likes,** — * 
yvithowt any comment of disapprobation* It is, wc own^ to us perfectly 
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incQnjpreh^nsible how thw such mien as those we have named could 
lay down such a preposition. It appears to us that it would be just, 
as rational to say, that the more books a student had on the subject oi' 
his study* the more tools and materials were furnished to a mechanic, 
the less would theft* prop^ress be. That each separate body Would in 
the event of an unlimited supply be less thoroughly dissected, is very 
probable — but what then ? The only use of dissection is to instruct 
the dissector — and we cannot see how his knowledge would be dimi** 
nished by its being derived from several bodies ; as, indeed, in all 
eases it must be. That a young man who was industrious and active 
would learn his profession more quickly and better with as many 
bodies as he chose to ask for, we cannot doubt. In the case of too 
few, he would be detained in his search for such or such a point of 
knowledge by want of means to acquire it — and we really cannot see 
how any case of too many could arise. There is no motive for it* 

But, we think, that there is one principle which will go a considerable 
way towards accounting for these discrepancies of opinion — viz* that 
the one side— that, namely, consisting of those who give the smaller 
number of bodies as necessary, who say that operations on the dead 
are not necessary, and who think that an unlimited supply would be 
hurtful — looks to the system as it is, and as it is here. The other, we 
should say, turns to what ought to be, and to what is elsewhere. We 
do not mean to carry this to its full extent — but we think the doctrine 
may be, more iii some than others, and not always in the same point in 
each, traced to the sjjlrit which we have indicated above, Wp could 
point out numberless instances which tend to support this idea ; but it 
is better that we should devote our space to the pith of the subject, 
than to striving to account for differences which we are sorry to see 
exist. We think if any of our readers should be tempted to go through 
tliis evidence — and we can assure them we have seldom met any more 
interesting — they will see reason to agree with us. 

We are sorry to state that the elfect of reading this mass of evidence 
has been to leave on our minds the conviction that the study of anatomy 
is very sensibly declining in this country, and that that arises from the 
lack of subjects. All thosi^,examined agree on this point, that the sup- 
ply of bodies is by no means sufficient. However they may differ as 
to the number needed, the mi iiiber furnished is far, far below the lowest 
estimate. It is quite clear that unless some mod^ of supplying sub- 
jects be ^^pted, surgery and medicine will, as the students advance 
into prac^oners, grow worse and worse. The Committee have tho- 
roughly come to the same conclusions, as will be seen in the following 
extract from their report. It is lamentable to read the last statement 
there made, which, like all the rest, is most fylly borne out by the evi- 
dence, wliich is throughout referred to numerically in the margin* It 
shews to what a state the scarcity of subjects is fast reducing the general 
practitioners throughout the country. No blame cait attach to them 
individually for not acquiring that which is beyond their reach— but it 
is dreadful to think that that which is universally laid down as the only 
re^l foundation for medical knowledge, should be unattainable by what 
has been computed at twenty-nine thirtieths of the profession— we mean 
the general practitioners in the country : — 

It is the duty of the student to obtain, before entering into practice, the 
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mQBt perfect knowledge, he is able, erf hig profession ; and for that fvatpost 
to study thoroughly the structure and functions of the human b^y ; in wlifeh 
study he can only succeed by frequent and repeated dissection. But his 
wants cannot adequatdy be supplied in this country, except at an expense, 
amounting nearly to a prohibition, which can be afforded only by the most 
wealthy, and precludes many students from dissecting altogether. From the 
precaiiousness or insufficiency of the supply, the dissections and lectures are 
often suspended for many weeks, during wnich the pupils are exposed to the 
danger of acquiring habits of dissipation and indolence ; and, feom the same 
causes, that important part of surgical education is usually omitted, which 
consists in teaching how to perform on the dead body those operations which 
the student may afterwards be required to practise on the living. But not 
only does the student find dissection expensive and difficult of attainment; 
but he cannot practise it, without either committing an infrin^ment of the 
law himself, or tailing an advimtage of one committed by others. In the 
former case he must expose himself to imminent hfl0||r4» and in either, be 
may incur severe penalties, and be exposed to public obloquy. The law, 
through the medium of the authorities entrusted with confeiting diplomas, and 
of the boards deputed by them to examine candidates for public service, 
requires satisfactory proof of proficiency in Anatomical Science, although 
there are no means of acquiring that proficiency without committing daily 
offences against the law. The illegality and the difficulties attending the ac- 
quisition of the science, dispose the examiners in sonie cases to relax the 
strictness of their examination, and induce them, in the case of the Apothe- 
caries* Company, to dispense with dissection altogether ; the persons to whom 
certificates are granted by the examiners of this Company, being those who, 
from them numbers ♦ and extensive practice, ought especially, mr the safety 
of the public, to be well instructed. The annual number of certificates so 
granted exceeds 40U. 

To cure such a state of things as this is manifestly a public duty; 
and if the most advisable plan carry with it the exceeding advantage 
of annihilating the system of exhumation, surely such an arrangement 
should join the efforts of all well-wishers of their species in the fur- 
therance of its success. 

The plan, then, which has been propoteed Is, that the bodies of all 
who die in hosi)itals, the infirmaries of workhouses, and similar esta^ 
blishments, and remain unclaimed for -a given time, should be delivered 
^ip for dissection, with proper security from the surgeoh that the burial 
rites should be performed. In this case no feelings could be injured-— 
for if there were any friends who objected to the; ^section, his claim- 
ing the bijtly would prevent its being subjected to it, yejtjyould not 
saddle him with the expense of the burial. Many are at the 

expense of the parish, whose friends do follow them to^^TO grave. 
These j>ersons would not come within the class designated. There 
would be here no feelings to injure; the great end would be answered* 
and by means totally irreproachable. The supply derivable from this 
source, it is unanimously agreed, would be thoroughly and amply auf- 
ficient. 

Still, there was one point on which we confess we had some doubts 
-^od most glad we are to find, frdin another unanimous opinion of the 
sUJlgeons examined, that they were quite unfounded. The only possi- 
ble objet^ion which suggested itself to us as against this regulation, was 
that like belief, or still more the certainty, of dissection following deaths 

• Computed at 10,000 in England and Wales, 
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might the miiid of the petient while still living. But 

every om glides testimony against this BrOdie says — 

I behove it is the case in some hospitals^ at any rate it used to be so, that 
the bodies cannot be examined wuhout the mrm of permission of the 
friends : in our hospital • it has always been considered as a rule that every 
body who died was to be examined, and we have had no difficulty about it; 
per&tpSy once in two or three years, there comes a poor woman to pray that 
her child or her sister may not be examined, because it Was her wish that shO 
should not ; but it is very rarely that there is any such application, either 
before or after death ; they consider the examination as a matter of course, 
and think nothing about it. — 148. Is it your opinion that the dislike fo the 
practice of the examination is on the decrease ? — I believe so. — 149. Should 
you extend the same remark to the practice of dissection ? — ^^Examination is 
in fact dissection to a certain extent ; the more people’s minds are famili- 
arized to dissection, the less they think of it. Those who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of an anatomical school think nothing about it. 

Mr. Abernethy speaks still more strongly : — 

197. At the time of adding the dissecting establishment to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, did you find that the number of persons claiming admission 
fell off? — Not at all. — 198, You do not believe it would occasion any alter- 
ation ? — I am sure it would not ; there is a hospital in this town where the 
poor know that the mosf of the ^dies are dissected, and yet applications for 
admission there are as numerous as in other hospitals ; the poor go into 
hospitals because they are ill and in a state of penury ; and do not think that 
they are to die there ; or if tliey do, they care not what is to become of their 
remains. ^ 

Mr. Lawrence thus expresses his similarity of opinion : — 

239. Do you anticipate any indisposition, on the part of patients or then* 
friends, to their being sent to hospitals, in case of the unclaimed bodies 
being given up in every instance to dissection? — Not the least; I quite 
agree with Mr. Abernethy upon that point. 

We have given the word.s of tlic.se very eminent persons, because 
wc think the being thoroughly satisfied as to the effect upon the mind 
of the patient must be of the highest gratification to every humane 
person. What we are about to extract relates, for the most part, to 
the feelings of the friends ; but there are some very strong points as 
to the patients themselvc.s, and the whole is we think in the highest 
degree encouraging. It is from the evidence of Dr. Southwood 
Smith, lecturer on ph3^ology at the Well-.street school in the Bo- 
rough, and 2 Ufl|iur of ah essay, entitled, “ The Use of the Dead tb the 
Living,”--^|^yhole of whose evidence seems to us so valuable and 
so weIl-giv«B '% eyery way, that we should be most happy to reprint 
the whole of it, if our space at all permitted its possibility : — 

983, Do you wish to add in any point to your evidence?— There is one 
point which I wish to say a word about ; I think we cannot pay too much de- 
lerew to the feelings of the poor, indeed of all classes ; but from what 1 
h.ave observed, I should infer that these feelings are neither so .strong nor So 
difficult; to be removed as is commonly imagined: I form this opinion from 
what 1 have observed in the analogous ease pf inspecti% the body 
death. When I first ^an to practise in I^jndon, I becamp attgehed to 
one of the principal^ dispensaries ; often there was a very great objection in 
the minds of the friends of those who died, to allow an examination after 
death} but I found that by reasomng with the poor, atfd explsiihing to them 
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the impoTtance of such inspection, I ctwild gaaerally succeed in oWeining 
their consent ; ultimately I found but very littje difficulty, and it was always 
greatly lessened by allowing the friends to be present. I observed that they 
attended to what was going on with great calmness and interest j I re- 
collect no' instance of a relative or friend having* been present at such 
examination, who did not become convinced by it of its usefulness and im- 
portance ; and in very many instances I went away, receiving the wannest 
thanks of the people for what I had done. I majr state that the same 
result has been obtained at the London Fever Hospitals I am one of the 
physicians to the London Fever Institution. In that institution a con- 
sidefable number of persons die annually ; it had been the rule never to 
examine any one there without the consent of friends ; we hardly ever meet 
with any difficulty, and when any objection does exist, it can generally be 
removed by reasoning the matter with the friends that come to claim the 
dead. The Irish, of whom there is always a great number in the hospital, 
must be excepted. We have hitherto not been abl%to make any impression 
upon them ; latterly, however, we have examined the bodies of all the Irish 
that have died, without consent ; there was some clamour at first ; it is now 
a good deal subsided ; and I wish particularly to direct the attention of the 
cpmmittee to the fact, that although it is now known to these people that 
the body is invariably examined after death, it has not had the least effect in 
deterring them from entering the hospital. — 984^ Are the committee to 
collect from your answer, that you think a mistake is made in behaving to- 
wards the public with secrecy and mystery upon this subject ; and that you 
think much maybe done by taking proper pains and precaution, and by rea- 
soning with them on the use of dissection? — I think so; I think, in the 
state of mind at presq|t prevailing in the British public, the poorer classes 
are as much open to conviction as those above tliem, and perhaps more so ; 
that they are quite able to perceive the reasonableness of the measure 
if it were properly represented ; and that their feeling is so good, that they 
would ultimately acquiesce in it. 

We now come to a point on which we are rather inclined to differ 
from the general opinion. Most — indeed we cannot at this moment 
lay our hand upon any exception — of the witnesses who were asked 
the question, whether the proposed arrangement should be permissive 
or mandatory, — namely whether the parish and hospital officers should 
be compellable, or only allowed, toi^pivc uj) unclaimed bodies, answered 
they would ratlier have it permissive only. They assert that a com- 
pulsory act would not carry the feelings of the public along with it, 
which most of them think the other might. "" |j|^ems to us that these 
gentlemeii overlook that it is only the vmtaimed bodies which it is 
proposed to subject to this law. Relations are not deprived of 
their deceased friends. But this plan of option wotrWHhrow that 
option entirely into the hands of the parish overset, and the officers 
of hospitals — a measure, we think, very mucli calculated to give rise 
to abuses. Still, if the public mind would go along with this mea- 
sure, and would not With the other, we should be contented with this 
last. But we really cannot see the distinction. Let it be borne in 
mind that none but undaimtd bodies would be liable, and we are at 
n loss to conceive how granffhfc a discretion to official persons Wholly 
^interested about them should have a tendency to propitiate the pub- 
fe’ If, however, it could once be made clear that it did, the minor 
enak^ment would, beyond doubt, still be a gift of exceeding value to 
the country. 
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Thetie U dn« doticeming both eiu^^tionfi, dti which we 

muM ^iny A few wbrds:-^r fftther we will borrow the words of the 
RejioH to speak Ibi* hd. We trust that those who have read our Work 
since the commencement of the present series, will need no assurance 
in words that we should shrink with disgust from any measure that 
would betray the least tendency to shew &vour to the rich at; the 
expense of the poor — that is, of the few and fortunate as contradis^ • 
tinguisbed from the many and wretched 

•• It may be argued, perhaps, that the principle of selection, a^i^cohl^ 
ing to the plan proposed, is not just, as it would not alFect equally all 
classes of the public ; since the bodies to be chosen would, necessarily, 
be those of the poor only. To this it may bc replied, 1st, — that even 
were the force of this objection to a certain degree admitted, yet that, 
to judge fairly of tha plan, its inconveniences must be compared with 
those of the existing system ; which system, accordihg to the evidence 
adduced, is liable in a great measure to the same dejection ; since the 
bodies exhumated are principally those of the poor* ; 2dly,— that the 
evils of this, or of any other plan to be proposed on this subject, must 
be judged of by the distress which it would occasion to the feelings 
of surviving relations ; and the unfairness to one or another class of 
the community, — by the degree of distress inflicted on one class rather 
than another ; but where there are no relations to suffer distress, there 
can be no inequality of suffering, and consequently no unfairness 
shewn to one class more than another.” « 

The poor are also, in another way, more interested than the rich 
in the diffusion of surgical and medical knowledge. The rich can 
always j)rocure the best assistance ; the poor must have recourse to 
the apothecary in the next village. It is, therefore, most highly their 
interest that professional education should be widely-spread and sound. 
Almost every witness uses language to this eflect. 

The following extract from Sir Astley Cooperis evidence will, we 
think, bring the practical part of the subject to tftlose 

79. If the practice of giving up „ the unclaimed bodies from workhouses 
were rendered legal, under what insulations would you propose to place the 
distribution of the bodies ? — There I should revert to my idea of having a 
Director of Anatomy, so ^at there should be the most perfect imp&rtitdity 
in tlie distribution of wodies, that every thing should be conducted (ie<» 
cently, that the fees should be p^d, and the funeral, rites knoim to be 
performed^ 'i^d when such a director was appointed, 1 think there would 
be no di£^d1y. ^ 

We thorouglrfy agree with Sir Astley, that an establishment of the 
nature suggested by him would, in the proper regulations of detaili 

* Thif is proved, by three of the exhumators, as arising from the mote idight 
biiriak One of them says that by one digging he has got three or fimut bodlet^Mattd 
that during tlie several years he has been in the regular habit of. eoj^yliig the 
schools he never got half-a-dozen of wealthier people.'^ This witness is repre- 
sented by Dr. Somerville, Mr. Brodie’s asidslant,, as really Wfrwg by the supplring 
bodies, that is, that he is not a thief as wen, He Inmiielf says Ihet there are foi'ty 
or men in London who profess to be resurrectionists, but that th^are ohly two 
besides himself who get their living by it — the ethers make it a doak and help to 
robberies of all kinds — for the police are instructed to connive at men employed 
in exhumation. This man’s eviStonoe is not only highly curious and characteristic, 
but very instructive al80,-^ED, 

K. 2 
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answer admirably. But we slimild wish to see anatomical schools ex- 
tended to some of the chief provincial towns, at which, under the pro- 
posed system, we doubt not students might receive excellent education, 
without being forced up to London, at distance ^from their friends, 
and at a heavy, and often embarrassing, expense. 

It is also proposed to repeal the existing law, which gives the bodies 
. of executed murderers to dissection. With this we very readily con- 
cur. The supply derived from that source is next to nothing, — and 
the practice certainly does give legislative sanction to the prejudices 
against dissection, inasmuch as it is thus awarded as part of the pu- 
nishment of the crime the must terrible to our nature. The idea that 
there is any thing in the least degrading in dissection ought, above all 
things, to be removed from the minds of the people. 

We hope that most of our readers, who have gone though the fore- 
going {lages, will agree with us: — 1. That the knowledge of anatomy 
is necessary for anf proficiency in medical science. — 2. That the only 
possible means of acquiring that knowledge is by the dissection of dead 
bodies. — St That the present supply of subjects for dissection, in this 
country, is grossly insufficient ; and that its mode is open to moral ob- 
jections of the darkest order. — 4. That a plan for the remedy of this 
deficiency has been suggested by the Committee on Anatomy of last 
year, alike effective, and consonant with reason, feeling, and religion. 

So strongly does our own conviction go along with these proposi- 
tions that, while we express our most hearty and grateful thanks to the 
Committee for its admirably conducted labours, we earnestly entreat 
them not to let sleep their fecommendation of a bill being introduced 
into parliament in the approaching session, to give effect to their phi- 
lanthropic views. 

We said, we believe, at the opening of this article, that we should, 
during the course of it, devote some attcatiob to the subject of the 
prejudices against dissection altogether. We find that we have not 
done so — nor, now, dffall we. As the case stands, thosi prejudices are 
avoided. No general antipathy to anatomy, or its means, at all exists. 
It is only when it comes home — wh^:d*ssection is to take place with 
regard to beloved objects, that the prejudice — for, amiable, and indi- 
cative of many of the best and most beautiful flings, as we willingly 
owJtt it to be — still, it is n prejudice; — it is Jlly lihen, that it arises. 
Alas ! ibis is one of the fast diminisHing number of cases, in which, 
when Reason has operated undeniable conviction upon the mind, Feeling 
still creeps in, and causes strong pain that the opiniop. should be held, 
even when it is unable to destroy it*. But, in the plan which we have 
advocated, this sentiment may remain undisturbed. The measure [)ro- 
posed has the delightful merit of doing no injury and giving no offence 
to any one, whilst its effects would incalculably ten<^ to promote the 
first physical blessing of mankind— Health. 

• We have called these cases fast diminishing, because, thank heaven ! we tho- 
nmfiMy believe that Reason and FeeKhg agree better and better every day the 
grow* older. 
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“ Comment! c’est lui ?*-que jo le regardo encore I — c’est que 
\rainieol il est bion chang6; n’eat pas, mon papa?”-^L€f5 premiers Amours* 


You’ll come to our Ball ; — since we parted, 

I’ve thought of you, more than I’ll say ; 
Indeed, I was half broken-hearted, 

For a week, when they took you away. 

Fond Fancy brought back to ray slumbers 
Our walks on the Ness and the Den, 

And echoed the musical numbers 
Which you used to sing to me then. 

I know the romance, since it's over, 

’Twere idle, or worse, to recall 
I know yoifre a terrible rover ; 

But, Clarence,— you’ll come to our Ball ! 

It’s only a year, since at College ' 

You \i\xt on your cap and your gown ; 

But, (Clarence, you’re grown out of knowledge. 
And changed from the spur to the crown : 

The voice that was best when it faltered 
Is fuller and firmer in tone ; 

And the smile that should never have altered,— 
Dear Clarence, — it is not your own: 

Your cravat was badly selected. 

Your coat don’t become you at all ; 

And why is your hair so neglected ? 

You must have it curled for our Ball. 

I’ve often been out upon Haldon, 
fTo look for a covey with Pup ; 

I’ve often been over to Shaldon, 

To see how your i^oat is laid up : 

In spite of the tcrrojni of Aunty, 

I've ridden the fiUy you broke ; 

And I've studied your sweet little Dante, 

In the shade of your favourite oak : 

When I sat in July to Sir Lawrence, 

I sat in your love of a shawl ; 

And I’ll wear what you brought me from Florence, 
t’erhaps, if you’ll come to our BalL 

You'll find us all changed since you vanished; 

We've set up a National School; 

And waltzing is utterly banished ; 

And Ellen has married a fool ; 

The Major is going to travel ; 

Miss Hyacinth threat^s a rout ; 

The walk is laid down with fresh gravel ; 

Papa is laid up with the gout : 

And Jane has gone on with her easels, 

And Anne has gone off with Sir Paul ; 

And Fanny is sicK of the measles, — 

And ru tell you the rest at the Ball. 
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You'll meet all your Beauties the Lily, 

And the Fairy of Willowbrook Farm, 

And Lucy, who made me silly 
At Diiwlish, by taking your arm ; 

Miss Manners, who always abused you, 

For talking so much about Hock ; 

And her sister who often amused you. 

By raving of rebels and Rock ; 

And something which surely would answer, 

An heiress, quite fresh from Bengal ; — 

So, though you were seldom a dancer, 

You’ll dance, just for once, at our Ball. 

But out on the world*! — from the flow^ers 
It shuts out the sunshine of truth ; 

It blights the green leaves in the bowers. 

It makes an old age of our youth : 

And the flow of our feeling, once in it, 

Like a streamlet beginning to freeze. 

Though it cannot turn ice in a minute, 

Grows harder by sullen degrees. 

Time treads o’er the grave of Affection 
Sweet honey is turned into ^all: — 

Perhaps you have no recollection 
That ever you danced at our Ball. 

You once could be pleased with our ballads ; — 
To-day you have critical ears : 

You once could be charmed wuth our salads 
Alas ! you’ve been dining with Peers : 

You trifled and flirted with many ; 

You’ VC forgotten the when and the how : 

There was one you liked better than any 
Perhaps you’ve forgotten nowP. 

But of those you remember most newly, 

Of those who delight or enthrall. 

None love you a quarter so truly 
As some you will find at our Ball, 

They tell me you’ve many who flatter. 

Because of your wit and your song; 

They tell me (and what does it matter?) 

You like to be praised by the throng : 

They tell me you’re shadowed with laurel, 

They tell me you’re loved by a Blue ; 

They tell me you’re sadly immoral, — 

Dear Clarence, that cannot be true ! 

But to me you are still what I found you 
Before you grew plever and tall ; 

And you'll think of the spell that once bound you ; 
And you’ll oqvor— won't you come ? — to our Ball ! 




B. 
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Letter I. 


You wonder you don’t hear from me ! — You hearnotliin^ of, or 
from, me!— -You beg;in to think that I, (or, at least, my carcase^ must 
have found my way to the Morg'iie ; — and thus have tcMininated tho 
career, and i)erished at once the ho])es and prospects of the once high- 

reaching “’Tis a ^hrewd guess,” my friend ; — but 

the Ihing, however likely, has not happened yet. 

The fact is — I am in that humour with myself and the world, that I 
am not in a humour to scribble letters, or, indeed, anything else ; and 
though the whim has for the moment seized me to commence this 
epistle to thee, mine ancient friend, ten to one whether the said whim 
will last so long, as to make me finish it. Why, I say, what has such 
a fellow as 1 to do crawling upon the surface of this lump of clay — 
speculating in darkrfess and doubt upon the said clay-ball, and the 
creatures who crawl in crowds upon it along with him — and scribbling 
he knows not what about things, of the real nature of which he knows 
nothing — no, nothing ! — no more than the things themselves do. I 
declare to God, I have been living for six months now in Ihis most 
civilized of cities ; and yet, if I were called upon to declare what I 
know of it, and its inhabitants, I should be somewhat puzzled for an 
answer. It is clear, for instance, to every two-legged creature, who 
belongs to the sjjecies man, and has had an opportunity of com- 
paring it with other capitals, — say, London — that the houses are built 
of stone, instead of brick, and that they are loftier than those of Lou- 
don ; that the streets, moreover, are narrower, and stink infinitely 
more ; that the air is clearer, and much freer from smoke and fogs. 
Moreover, the said two-legged creature may discern that those ani- 
mals, which are not the slaves of art, as man is — the dog, for in- 
stance — express their feelings or sensations in the same manner as 
they do in other countries — an important discovery. But for much 
more — for giving an opinion upon the people, — their customs, man- 
ners, morals, and so forth — heaven preserve me ffom all siTch pre- 
sumption, even in a private letter to a friend. And yet you shall have 
your smart tourist live from a fortnight to three weeks at a place — and 
in three weeks more he shall patch you up a book upon it, giving a 
minute and copious history of the said place, from the creation of the 
world down to the memorable era when the said tourist did it the 
honour of a visit, with a full and detailed account of all sorts of other 
things, and every thing in the world connected with it. Aye ! and he 
shall “ put money in his purse’’ by this same speculation, too. And I 
confess, Cliaton, that sometimes when my purse begins to wax lean and 
lanky, and I wish to “ put money in it,” I feel a wish that I possessed 
some of the confident and learned ignorance of those accomplished 
ladies and gentlemen. But, unluckily for my purpose, a fit of spleen 
again comes over me.-— I toss down, with derision, iny half-grasped 
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“ grey goose-quill settling in my own mind that any thing is pre- 
ferable to telling oceans of lies, making mountains of mistatements, 
and drivelling seas of stupidity and nonsense. Moreover, as you are 
aware, Clinton, with a certain learned personage, “1 doubt” too 
much ; and indeed, with another very eminent personage, I begin to 
think that there is nothing worth giving an opinion about. Is this 
spleen ? you say, or philosophy? Or is it the effect of — 

The wasted frame — the ruin’d mind — 

The wreck by passion left behind ? 

It is— ^ ! — What does it matter? — It is so. 

Talking of the Morgue — that is a singular institution ; so singular, 
that it and things connected with it have occupied a good deal of iny 
attention. I have been there frequently (I mean, of course, like 
George Selwyn among the hangmen, merely as an amateur,) and have 
seldom found it empty. I have seen two, three, and even four bodies 
exposed ; and generally with marks of having met with a violent death. 
I do not mean merely death by suicide, though unquestionably there 
are many of those ; but violent death from the diands of others, whe- 
ther regular assassins or personal enemies. I have seen some with 
wounds about the face and breast; and many, as ‘a friend of mine has 
expressed it, “ terribly licked about the head” — that is, with marks of 
mani/ violent contusions about the head. I grant, that a contusion 
might be received by a person, when he throws himself into the river, 
coming iii contact with a stone, or any hard substance at the bottom. 
But, then, that would cause but one contusion — and would never ac- 
count for the manifold and awful contusions that are to be seen almost 
every day at the Morgue ; for heads and coiuitenances, and sometimes 
whole carcases, evidently beat out of the resemblance and form of any 
thing human. This, I have seen with my own eyes, and can attest. 
But, as to giving any opinion upon it, c*est unc autre chose. Yet the 
natural inference would certainly be, that assassinations are very fre- 
quent here, indeed — and suicides more so. So that stuff about the 
English being comparatively such a suicidal race is fudge. The 
French are very much more so ; and gambling is assigned as the 
cause. There are gambling-houses in Paris, where a man may play 
iwo francs. And thither repairs the labourer, with his week’s wages, 
which has to maintain his family for the following week — plays — loses 
it — comis out and throws himself into the Seine ; out of which the 
government, having pocketed a very respectable per-centage upon his 
gambling losses, can afford to pay for having him taken and exposed 
in the Morgue ; and still be gainers by the adventure,” as the mer- 
cantile slang has it. 

It ought to be remarked moreover, that his relatives or friends 
cannot claim and take him from the Morgue, without paying the ex- 
penses just mentioned. So that in this case those highly respectable 
gains of the French Government are clear and without deduction. 

What a spectacle that Morgue is ! with its iron grating through 
whiph so mUny (particulaily those who go there to look for friends or 
relatives) must shudder while they look, and “ tremble as they gaze 
and its black marble tables of death, each supporting its ghastly 
burthen ! In the ^leat of battle, while the hot work of death is going 
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on, th«ro f« to be seen enough of ghastly sights, but then there is no 
time to think of them. — When the battle is over too — when the soimd 
of drum and trumpet, and bugle and bagpipe, and musketry and 
artillery is hushed^— and the setting sun or rising moon gleams redly 
or palely over the hard- contested and carnage-strewed battle-field ; 
there indeed lie the dying and the dead, the wrecks and remains of 
what was once human, — thick — thick, as 

The mower’s grass at the close of day. 

But there the wounds you behold, ghastly and horrible though they be, 
have been taken and given in the face of day, and in open and avowed 
enmity — and probably in a cause which victor and victim alike deemed 
honourable. But here you behold, as it were, before you, the mangled 
and blood-besmeared work of the vile and midnight assassin, dragged 
from its obscure hiding-place, and exposed to the light of day and the 
observation of men. As you behold the ghastly and appalling spectacle 
before you, you can picture to yourself, without any very great effort of 
imagination, the ruthless ruffian inflicting blow after blow and wound 
after wound upon his overcome or unresisting victim, until liis groans 
and struggles of agony arc silenced and ended by death — or are left to 
“ rave themselves to rest*’ in the midst of the azure waters of the Seine, 
into which he has been precipitated by the assassin or assassins over the 
battlement of the bridge upon which he has been attacked, or which 
may happen to be nearest to the fatal spot. For, be it kneyvn to you 
that the bridges here arc (or at least are said to be, I have never yet 
been attacked on them myself) the favourite places for assassinatif)ii 
— it is supposed, from the circumstance of the victims being so easily 
disposed of by being thrown over the parapet into the river, either with 
or without a stab of the knife. The cabriolets here too are said to be 
vastly convenient tilings for pitching a fellow out of into the stream 
below — and the cabriolet-drivers are said to be adepts in the art. 1 
cannot vouch for the universal truth of this on dity — but this I can 
vouch for, that many of these men, like the class to which they belong 
in most other places, are insolent, rascally, and ferocioins. They ge- 
nerally carry large knives about their persons. There was a scuffle 
not long since took place some time after midnight, immediately under 
the lodgings of a friend of mine, between three gentlemen and some of 
these men, in which two of the gentlemen were dangerously wounded 
by their knives ; and would ])robably have been kifled if an alarm hud 
not been given to the garde stationed in the neighbourhood. When 
the garde came up, they found the gentlemen in the street wounded as 
I have mentioned, and a fiacre and cabriolet driving oft’ at full speed, 
hrfilaient le pave. 

In a dispute which a friend and myself had with one of these men 
one evening, I had also an opportunity of observing their extreme 
ferocity, when fully awakened. The fellow, among other polite epithets, 
which he liberally applied, calledt my friend a voleiir for refusing lo 
domply with his exorbitant demand. Upon this my frienfl also waxed 
Bomewhat ferocious in his turn, and told the man he would bring him 
before the police for applying such a term to him, at the same time 
taking down the number of the cabriolet. From this accusation the 
rogue pretended to free hirilself by saying that the charge was false, and 
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that be bad said not voUur, I thoug^ht at one' time I ealir the 

fellow groping for his knife, and I kept a steady eye upon the motions of 
his hand. He was in a most towering passion when he found he could 
not obtain his demand ; and in that state he drove off I ought in 
justice to add, that in some of these men I have seen civility, and even 
politeness — for that is the proper word here after all. How ridiculous 
it would sound if applied to a London hackney coachman ! I had 
once occasion to make an enquiry, connected with his profession, of a 
cabriol^t-drivcr, who was standing with some others beside his cabri- 
olet. He satisfied ray enquiry with the utmost minutentiss and ac- 
curacy, and then taking a neat memorandum- book from his pocket, he 
wrote down the name and direction of the place I wanted, tore out the 
leaf, and presented it to me, without having the slightest motive but 
common politeness, for he had no reason in the world to su])pose he 
should ever see me again. 

By the bye, what a glorious place our Waterloo bridge would be for 
a Parisian assassin ! with what coolness and freedom from interruption ! 
with what nonchalance and aan^ froid Monsieur might perform the 
charitable act of sending a poor devil out of this miserable world! Yet 
you know in London we walk with perfect security, and with con- 
sciousness of perfect security, through any part or purlieu of that vast 
metropolis at any hour of the night ; so much so, that for some time 
T thought^ they were hoaxing me, when they si)oke of the dangers of 
the streets of Paris to a single pedestrian after midnight. I would not 
for some time believe them. But [ was soon convinced of their being 
in earnest. 

Why, John Bull would exist for at least three months through the 
whole of merry England from sea to sea, upon the details (such as the 
English journals would give them) of the contents of the Morgue for 
one day. Let but a poor intoxicated prostitute take it into her be- 
wildered head to make a leap ofl' the battlements of Waterloo bridge, 
(it’s a pretty fair leap, Clinton) — and behold, forthwith, John’s journals 
give him a full and detailed description of the circumstance in all its 
lights and bearings — with a minute account of the poor woman's birth, 
parentage, and education, not omitting the full and pleasing parti- 
culars of her mode of living, with the decorum, elegancies, and comfort, 
of the same. Her very conversations and opinions on men and things 
are recorded ; and 5lie finds a Boswell, as well as Dr. Johnson, Napo- 
leon, and Lord Byron. And all this strange mess John Bull, gaping 
and wonder-stricken, swallows as if it were merely “ (Jo to, swallow a 
gooseberry.” And then when any mysterious murder peeps out, whaf 
a delightful task to trace the pleasing investigation through all its 
turnings and windings ! What an entrancing confusion of wounds, 
blood, blood-stained bludgeons, hedgestakes, blunderbusses, pistols, 
penknives, &c. &c. &c. 1 1 ! When a real and actual bloody and atroK 
cious murder, like that of Weare, (s brought to light, John’s ecstasies 
are indescribable. The baboon on board the vessel during an engage^ 
ment—runnihg about the deck — dancing, capering, jftantic with delight, 
is a trifle to him. Why — I could regale John for months and years 
with the garbage, with the very oftals, of the Morgue even for a single 
week. m 
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Bui 1|0# ull this ftg^ree, you mil perhaps ask, with the reputed 
esEoelleuce ortbe French police ? The case is thus, my friend — the 
Parisian geni-d'annes (I think the finest, best appointed, and most 
aoldier-like set of men 1 have seen) make the rounds in bodies of four 
or 6ve and upwards — a consequence of which is that you may walk 
•about the streets of Paris a whole night without meeting any of them. 
So that a man may be assassinated twenty times over, without obtaining 
the slightest assistance from these redoutable gendaimcrie ; wdio are* 
1 believe, after all, like most of the institutions under a despotic 
vernmeiit, intended rather as a protection of the government, than of 
the subject However this may be, the gens-d* armcs, both mounted 
and otherwise, are an effective and well-organized body of men — as 
they ought to be, since they take precedence of all the rest of the French 
military^ — and, indeed, are mostly composed of veterans, promoted to 
this corps from the other corps of the army, for services and good con- 
duct, So that the French police, though not so effectively distributed 
for the protection of the subject, are composed of a very different class 
of persons, as regards respectability of character and qualifications, 
from our worthy, respectable, and redoubted guardians of the inghU* 
1 have often stood ahd admired the soldierly carriage and admirable 
equipments of the Paris gens-d*armes d cheval, as they rode slowly 
along the streets, mounted on their beautiful long-tailed horses. They 
still retain the large cocked hat — and they are almost the only persons 
on whom I have thought it looked well. They have altogcllier a truly 
soldierly and veteran appearance ; and many of tliein, I daresay, have 
dearly earned a right to such an appearance, by long and hard service hi 
the ranks of Napoleon's war-worn and weather-beaten armies. 


Letter IT. 


You say “ I hope you will come back cured.’’ — Alas ! Clinton, that, I 
fear, is a vain hope. For I now find how truly poets have said, 
(though for a mind in the state of mine to quote tf^em may s^eni suf- 
ficiently ridiculous, at least according to the dicta of some dramatic 
critics, who affirm that people should never be poetical when they are 
really suffering in mind ; yet there is a diversion of mind even in re- 
ferring to or quoting what the poets have said) — Horace-^ 


AimI Byron— 


- Quid terras alio calenies 

Sole mutamus ? •patnaa quis cxul 
Seqmquefugit f 

What exile from himi|jBlf can flee ? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, wherever I he, 

. The blight of life-^tbe demon thought. 
Through many a clime ^tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst. 
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I seek, in change of scene, relief from the unrelenting denu>n that 
pursues and tortures me — but I seek in vain. I shall probably thus 
traverse Europe — possibly tlie world — and still in vain. Mine indeed 
seems a fate singularly hard. I bear about with me over the earth and 
waters the curse of Cain, without his crimes. 

I have j)lunged into the gaieties and dissipations of this gay and 
dissipated city — but the grim gaunt spectre of the mind haunts me 
everywhere. Even considering my state of mind as a case of disease, 
1 havCc attempted to cure it, as in medicine they cure some diseases of 
the body, by superinducing the action of another, and more immedi- 
ately exciting disease. Ay, Clinton, I, who used to reason with such 
clearness, and force, and energy, against the vice of gambling— 
who was so convinced of its incxj)ediency as a mean of acquiring 
honourably what all pursue — who, in short, regarded it with such u 
calm but deep and decided aversion and contempt — yes, I, Clinton, 
have made my sell*, for a time, literally and immediately the sport, the 
lifdibrium, the jnippet, the plaything, the football of the strumpet 
Fortune. I have sounded the awful depths of the gamester’s hell— 

But, like an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back 

Into the gulf of my uufathom’d thought. 

And yet, Clinton, it is a potent specific — a powerful and dangerous 
spell. What a gigantic, and what a demon-like gripe is that with 
which it holds, and wrings, and shakes, and shatters, that human mind 
that has once fallen within its grasp ! It is no common struggle, no faint 
and feeble wrestling that is necessary to shake off the hellish assailant. 
There must be a mighty, ay, a convulsive effort, or you struggle and 
writhe in vain — in the hands of a tormentor who never knew fear, or 
pity, or remorse. I am myself, perhaps, not a fair case — yet even I 
have felt the giant’s power. But I have seen some of my acquaintance, 
who, if powers wasted, time mispent, and a mind ruined, be proofs 
that something has been suffered, may well attest the propriety of 
calling a gambling-house a hell — and be an everlasting warning to all 
(to whom warning docs not come too late) to shun, indeed, as “ the 
gate of hell,” the brilliant, mirrored, and gilded halls of Frescati. 

Pope said, “ Every woman is at heart a rake.” I do not say that 
he was right, mark me — but I say that every man, ay, and woman too, 
is at henj*t a gambler. It is the same principle at its source, only hav- 
ing taken another direction to arrive at the same point, which makes 
a man desire power. The stoic, the cynic, and the sage too, may 
say what they please to the contrarj ; but every man that has ever 
lived, or, while the nature of man remains the same, that ever will 
live, has (or will have) in the bottom of his heart desired power, no 
matter as to the difference of form. Now, knowledge, they say, is 
power. It may be so. But it is a power which does not act imme- 
diately — the effect of it is not instantaneous. Will knowledge upon 
the instant put a man into the possession and enjoyment of the cup of 
pleasure and the smile of beauty? But gold will do this. Ay, it will 
do for him all that the earthly omnipotence of king or kaisar can do. 
And, therefore, here gold is power— and men gamble to get gold, and, 
therefore, to get power. 
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Of course in the above remarks it is not implied that the votaries of 
gn^ibJing have taken the proper and right road to arrive at power — 
quite the contrary. 

It is easy to distinguish the young votary — the raw and inexperienced 
— from him with whom rovge et noir has rtfen the business of a life. 
Our countrymen are particularly remarkable, and easy to be known in 
these places. The most common form and circumstance under which 
your Englishman makes his appearance in that palace of vice, that 
gilded Gehenna, are these : — About, say from nine to ten, you see a 
young man (verily a foolish young man, like him observed by Solo- 
mon) enter — easily distinguishable from the surrounding mass of 
(notwithstanding Legion of HoiifUr orders and mustachios) tailor- 
like-looking Frenchmen by .the superior taste, elegance, and costliness 
of his dress, as well as by a countenance flushed with a larger quan- 
tity of the more generous juice of the grape than a Frenchman usually 
allows himself. In short, it would be vastly superfluous to describe to 
you, Clinton, how an Englishman, who is “ living like a fightingcock,** 
usually looks about that hour of the evening. 

Impletur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque fariiife. 

The youth hath his 'purse full of good money, and his brain full of the 
vapours of good wine. He is evidently in a state of excitement 
already ; and he is come to seek further and more violent excitement 
at the rouge et noir table. What dim and shadowy yet magnificent 
visions of unbounded wealth and unbounded enjoyment arc floating 
before his mind*s mystified eye ! Those glittering, tempting rouleaus 
that lie before the dealers ! — they are all already, in imagination, 
his. Those billets de ** cinq cent francs,** de “ mille francs,** de “ dix 
mille francs/* de “ douze mille francs,** — lie will have a shot at them 
all ! Has he not a right to have his fun for his money? May he not 
have his “ whistle,*’ though it cost liim somewhat dear ? To be sure — 
to be sure, Jack — down with your gold, like a man and a gentleman ! 

A bold stroke, to put those ten double Napoleons upon the rouge. 
Hark to the voice of the dealer ! — “ Un /** — “ Sacre nom de Dieu !’* — 
Your four hundred francs are gone, my friend. Mounseer draws them 
towards him with that damned hook, and clutches them with a placid 
and subdued rapture. Well — he will try rouge again, though not 
exactly on the doubling system ; he will put down five hundred francs 
this time. Again are the golden heaps swept into t^e box of iJie bank. 
“ D — n !** is muttered between the teeth ; but a great apparent, though 
evidently forced, calmness of manner is preserved. But shall John be 
done out of his money in this way by Moumeer? No, no — obstinacy 
is the thing — call it perseverance if you will. Stick to the red, Jack, 
my boy. There you are again, you unfortunate dog ! — a palpable rim 
upon black. No matter for that ; Jack is an animal of game, like one 
of his own true mastiffs; — he has perseverance; and he plays upon 
red till his funds are exhausted, and then he walks off, with a cheek a 
Utile flushed — the slightest in the Ivorld — and an eye not altogether 
placid. I might give you examples of much higher play; but Ibis 
will do for an average case. For instance, the Duke of Mount Million 
played^ of course, much higher, and with very different success, the 
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other evening, when he broke the bank twice in the aeme night. 
With what honours his Grace must have been received by his amiable 
and interesting duchess when he returned home with his veni, vidi, 
viei His grace was never taken for a magician but he did on that 
occasion what some very^reat men have attempted in vain. 0 For- 
tune ! Fortune ! how strange are thy freaks ! 

PriBsens vel imo toUere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel superbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos ! 

I used*to wonder, when a boy, what could make Horace address an 
ode to Fortune. But, alas ! that wonderment has now long ceased ; 
and if I could write as well as HoracI, I would indite an address myself 
to the capricious but powerful deity. 

The illustrious vanquishers of Napoleon, after the battle of Waterloo, 
probably conscious how much they were indebted to the goddess, and 
perhaps fancying that the) were thenceforth to be her especial favourites 
for ever, are said to have frequently paid her homage and sought her 
favours in this her chosen temple — 

Hie illiiis arma — ^his ciirnis fuiU- 

with but indifferent success. She shewed them that they were still 
but mere mortals ; and that, though she had favoured them eminently 
on one or two occasions, yet here the redoubted Blucher and the high 
and mighty Prince of Waterloo must, at the most, share her favours 
with sucfi votaries as his Grace of Mount Million. A Frenchman 
informed me that he had frequently seen Loth of these martial digni- 
taries in several Parisian mauons dejeu, much less select and exclu* 
sive than the aristocratic “ salon , The King of Prussia had some 
very heavy debts to pay for Blucher, which his “ Valiancy” had con- 
tracted at such places. 

The Englishman is gone — fleeced, moneyless, chap-fallen ; and 
those laughing dames, who had been eyeing him with attention as a 
wealthy prize, arc disappointed of their prey. Unhappy beings! A 
piteous spectacle that, Clinton ! and yet it is only one among many 
such sights of woe ” that are daily and nightly visible in this earilily 
Pandtemonium. 

Regions of sorrow ! doleful shades I where peace 
And rest can never dwell ! Hope-^— 

ay, but ^lope doe^ come ; but then it is a hope that “ lures but to 
destroy;” and 

— porte au fin fond dcs enfers, 

Digue sejour de ces esprits perdus. 
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“ These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, — 

These goods He grants who grants the power to gain ; 

With these celestial Wisdom cahng the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find.”— Johnson. 


Wk were about to write upon this subject, having had our attention 
strongly drawn to it by an article iif the “ Companion to the Almanac,’^ 
on the effects of Education upon Crime. While we were chewing the 
cud of the many sweet, and alas ! the some bitter, fancies which arose 
upon this most momentous of litiman subjects — namely, the moral 
fruits of knowledge, we received the following paper. We chanced to 
have been in company with the writer at the time when the article 
in the “ Edinburgh Review, on Pestalozzi, which is alluded to in 
the commencement of these remarks, had just appeared. We had 
neither of us ever read Leonard and Gertrude,** and our frienfl de- 
termined to do so at once. “ If you do,** we replied, “ pray send some 
notice of it to our Magazine — for at this time a multitude of minds is 
turned towards education ; — it will be many a long year before that 
topic will tire.** 

In accordance with this wish, the paper, which the reader will pre- 
sently sec, reached us a short time back. It is any thing but a review 
of “ Leonard and Gertrude.** It rather gives a brief notice of Pesta- 
lozzi’s principles, as exemplified in that book, with our correspondents 
own feelings and ideas upon them. At first sight, it will seem in 
some degree to contravene the principles oh Useful Education, which 
we have from time to time advocated, since this Magazine came into 
our hands. “ Contravene** is, perhaps, too strong a word — bv^t it cer- 
tainly attributes to the system we have been in the habit of supporting 
some faults of omission — which accusation, we think, has arisen, as so 
many do in nietayihysical matters, from scarcely more than a mere dif- 
ference of verbal interpretation. We trust, when we have given our 
answer, very little and very slight difference will remain helween us 
and our correspondent. We confess, we are glad Jo have arrojipor- 
t unity of discussing this question, as we have heard sentiments of 
nearly the same colour expressed before ; and it will be quite clear to 
our readers that the persons who hold such as those they are about to 
read, must be exactly calculated to make us desire their thorough co- 
Ull^ration, more than that of any class which is not altogether with us 
IWIady. 

We shall now, without further preface, give the letter on which we 
have been observing — then our own comments on it — and, lastly, some 
remarks on the effects which educatidn has even already produced. 

I have been reading Pestalozzfs tale of “ Leonard and Gertrude.*' 
I am only vaguely acquainted With his system of education ; but the 
very interesting article in the Edinburgh Review induced me, as you 
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know, to send for this book. His character, drawn by Dr. Mayo, ex- 
cited iny warmest admiration, and I opened my parcel the moment it 
arrived, and sat down to read. The date of the preface to the first 
edition is 1781 ; that to the second, 1803, when hte again presents his 
original ideas unaltered by the fruits of his observations during the 
course of an active life. His professions are to describe the condition 
of the people according to what he had learned by his own personal 
experience, and to have been Earefui never to set down his own opi- 
nions instead of what he had seen, heard, and known the people 
themstelves feel, judge, say, and attempt. The purpose of his work is, 

“ through the medium of a tale, to communicate some important truths 
to the people in the way most likely to make an impression on their 
understandings and their feelings and “ by pointing out the real 
situation of the people, and their natural and durable connections witli 
each other, to lay a foundation for their progressive improvement/’ 
Tn the second preface, he says that his book had produced no efiect as 
a representation of the nature of domestic education, but made an im- 
pression chiefly as a tale. To me the effect is quite contrary : as a tale 
it is frequently puerile ; indeed, at first, its extreme simplicity makes 
one doubt the reality of the scenes represented., You feel as though 
introduced to the good and bad characters that belong to the invention 
of an amiable but somewhat weak intellect, rather than to descriptions 
of nature as it exists around us. And truly, Pestalozzi addresses and 
describee a far more primitive and simple race than those by whom we. 
are surrounded. 

This impression, however, wore off as I read on ; and I began to 
look on his characters and the maimers he describes as accurate por- 
traits of an interesting people, who, retaining the ignorance of child- 
liood, also retained more of its docility and tenderness of heart, than, 
in our advanced state, belongs either to our virtues or our vices. Still, 
as a tale, ‘'Leonard and Gertrude^’ i^annot much attract attention, 
while, as a representation of Pestalozzi’s ideas upon the nature of 
domestic education, it may interest deeply, even should its scenes fail 
to touch the heart. Many of the scenes are entirely inapplicable to 
any country whore the relations of the rich and poor have become 
more independent ; and many of the peculiarities of Swiss manners 
and customs would render the tale absurd to those who are not ac^ 
quaintgd with what the Cantons were thirty years ago. But the 
general and broad facts belong to human nature in every situation ; 
and it is this truth to nature in its best feelings, the strong faith in the 
goodness of the human heart, the strain of fervent and humble piety 
that runs through the book which constitutes the charm of it. 1 know 
not that I ever met a book that breathed so pious a spirit, and W|i|| 
at the same time so perfectly free from every tinge of sectarian 
rowncss or dogmatism. Some, and I think perhaps even you, might 
object to the familiarity of the religious instruction here exhibited-ir' 
for, alas I the spirit of devotion has become faint amongst us ; and T 
fear the great majority of those who most seek the improvement of the 
world, however truly they may advocate the love of our neighbour, 
feel hot coldly towards the love of God, The cant and folly of Me- 
tho4ism b&9 much of this lukewarmness to answer for; but there is 
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also a tone of mere worldly calculation in the way in which g^ood is 
generally taught ; an intellectual prudent inculcation of virtue which 
tails short of the real dignity of the heart of man. Knowledge and 
Virtue are, I thini, •considered more inseparable than they really are ; 
and the great and admirable advances which have, within these few 
years, been made towards general education and the diffusion of 
knowledge, has dazzled the best of us ; and the intellect has been 
more exclusively attended to by all (except those who, as narrow re- 
ligionists, seem to think reason was bestowed merely to be resigned), 
than should follow from a due consideration of the whole nature of 
man, and of the circumstances of trial and misery in which, notwith^ 
standing the improvement in his condition that knowledge must occa- 
sion, he is still, aid I believe ever must be, liable to. 

Pestalozzi is far from belonging to what I will venture to call the 
intellectual class of enthusiasts, although his life was devoted to the 
purpose of educating the poor. He seems to condemn the unlimited 
thirst after knowledge that does not immediately relate to our condi- 
tion, as tending to embarrass the mind to the injury of the moral por- 
tion of our being, the excellence of which appears in his views to reflect 
the image, though faintly, of the Head and Author of all excellence. 
He thus exi)resses himself, in his second preface: — “The ruling mast* 
iins of the latter half of the past century were almost altogether defi- 
cient in the simplicity of strength, and in the strength of simplicity. 
They aimed at a high stretch of knowledge, — but man, as a whole, 
remained ignorant, arrogant, and enslaved. Trusting in the extent of 
his knowledge, he, as it were, lost himself. It was a misfortune to the 
race of man, during this century, that, by this extension of their know- 
ledge, they were prevented from seeing that they lived without any real 
strength or stability ; and, by this self-deception, they lost all feeling for 
the truth and greatness of the simple relations of nature and society — 
and in the chapter, where the good Squire and enlightened Pastor 
discourse upon the best means of preventing superstition, and teaching 
the j)cop1e, he more explicitly states, that the best method, “ in edu- 
cating the poor, is to ground their knowledge of the truth upon the 
pure feelings of innocence and love; to turn their attention chiefly to 
the surrounding objects which interest them in their individual situa- 
tions/^ “ The education of the poor should be fuimded upon, clear 
ideas of surrounding objects, and the temperate exerefte of the desire 
and wishes of human nature; because these are undoubtedly the foun- 
dation of true human wisdom. To fix the attention strongly on spe- 
culative opinions and distant objects, and feebly upon o\ir duties, our 
na tions, and the objects which ijurround us, is to create disorder in the 
man. It leads to ignorance about our most important affairs, 
and to a foolish predilection for information and knowledge which do 
not concern us. Roughness and hardness of heart are the natural 
consequences of all pride and presumption ; and the source of the in- 
ward poison of superstition and prejudice is clearly derived from this : 
that, in the education of the people, their attention is not steadily 
turned to the circumstances and objects around them, which have a 
strong and near relation to their individual situation, and would 
lead their hearts to pure and tender feelings of humanity upon all 
occasions.** 

February, 1839. L 
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Festalozzi has tViat strong belief in the natural excellence of unso- 
phisticated man, which is a necessary inpjredient in the character that 
devotes itself to the purpose of amending the condition of mankind. 
This is shared by all who advocate the cause of education ; but I am 
not sure but that it is a great error to suppose that enlightening the 
understanding will at once purify and exalt the heart. Do not mistake 
me ; — I fully go along with what Brougham says in his admirable 

Preliminary Treatise’^ to the “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” that 

thennere gratification of curiosity, the knowing more to-day than we 
knew yesterday, the understanding what before seemed obscure and 
puzzling, the contemplation of general truths, and the comparing to- 
gether of different things, — is an agreeable occupation ; and, besides 
the present enjoyment, elevates the faculties above low pursuits, puri- 
fies and refines the passions, and helps our reason to assuage their 
violence.” Helps our reason!— Yes; when reason has been duly 
trained to pay paramount attention to the moral sense ; otherwise, f 
am inclined to think these intellectual pursuits serve, indeed, to refine, 
but not much to restrain, the passions ; and I am not of opinion that, 
in depriving vice of its grossucss, we deprive it of half its evil. The 
grossness of vice will sometimes deter those who would embrace her 
when decked in some decency of drapery; but all degrees of decency 
bespeak a measure, however small, of respect for virtue ; and I would 
not defitroy even this negative homage. The most influential pro- 
moters of education, and of the diffusion of useful knowledge, no doubt 
have the cause of Virtue at heart; they combat ignorance as its chief 
foe ; and none can deny but that ignorance is the cause of evil of all 
descriptions, the fruitful parent of vice and crime of all kinds. To 
remove ignorance is to break up the soil, to fit it for the produce of 
the luxuriant crop. It is more; it is also sowing the seed, it is occupying 
the ground with valuable products, whose possession of the soil hinders 
the growth of many weeds. But the earth teems, and throws up 
thistles as well as grass, tares even amongst the wheal; man is still 
more capable of displaying the greatest variety of principles from what 
seems one stock. The vices of the savage are not displayed by the 
most depraved member of the dense population of a manufacturing 
town ; the vices of brutal ignorance are not to be seen amongst 
intelligent artificevs ; the progress of civilization (another name for 
that of knowledge) removes the chief causes of all cruel and atrocious 
crimes, and gives fair play to the just, sound, and prudential views 
that lead to the formation of a fair worldly character. But man is not 
wholly intellectual ; and although there certainly are debased propen- 
sities and feelings which never can exist where knowledge has been 
acquired, there is still a plentiful crop of evil that may flourish aibhg 
with the fruits of science and the flowers of cultivation. This must 
be acknowledged, when we consider what has been the character of 
the upper orders while knowledge was confined lo the few ; it raised 
them from the most degrading temptations, freed them from the vices 
of Ignorance and brutality; — but did they display a proportionate 
improvement in principles ? had they a proportionately stronger at- 
tachment to the right, because their lights were stronger ? It may be 
said, sounder views are now more genera! amongst the most enlight- 
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ened \ that their horizon is extended as knowledge has spread wider 
amongst the people in general ; and that virtue increases 7iow in due 
and equal degrees with the general progress of science and informa- 
tion. I trust and liope it may be the case. But, as more sure and 
certain means* I would appeal to the highest principles, to those prin- 
ciples which belong to the heart, and which, though immortal in the 
soul of man, will languish when not early cultivated, and which I fear 
the present efforts to spread general information are in some degree 
likely to neglect. • 

Pestalozzi says, “ I take no part in the disputes of men about opi- 
nions, but I think all will agree that whatever makes us pious, g’ood, 
true, and brotherly, — whatever cherishes the love of God and of our 
neighbour, and whatever brings happiness and peace into our houses, 
should be implanted in the hearts of all for our common good.'^ And 
1 too would wish to avoid collision with men’s opinions, were it pos- 
sible to inculcate the spiritual nature of all the kind and benevolent 
affections without doing so. Worldly advantages, and pleasures and 
profits are now chiefly held out to lure us to the acquirement of know- 
ledge ; they are powerful, just, and true motives for exertion. But 
there are greater tilings than these” which lead to higher cultivation 
without excluding any advantage which belongs to rational and honour- 
able prudence. Do you think I am going to attempt to unite the ad- 
vantages that may belong to euthusiasm and to worldliness ! fio— but 
1 wisli I could arouse a more powerful pen to advocate the principle 
I can but faintly jioint out ; the connection and harmony that may sub- 
sist between the rnortd and intellectual powers, but the distinct, though 
simultaneous cultivation each should receive. Sunday Schools and 
Bible societies take one side, — Mechanics’ Institutes, and cheap books 
the other. Each I think too exclusive in their views, anH between 
them both I do not think the love of God and of our neighbour incul- 
cated with tlie efficacy that the heart would respond to, were it touched 
aw such a noble instrument should be. — The principle on which 
infant schools are Ijpunded, appears to me excellent for large towns, 
where mothers are necessarily often absent from their children, and 
are ignorant, and often worse than ignorant ; but no society can, I 
think, be equal to the provision of nature where that is duly adminis- 
tered. — Again, to use the words of Pestalozzi, lictnakes bis “ address 
to mothers, and to the hearts which God has given them, to induce 
them to be to their children what no one else can be to them.” Let 
people say what they will, nature, and God, its Eternal Creator, have 
left nothing wanting. It is blasphemy to maintain that mothers have 
no desire to devote themselves to their children. Let people say 
what they will, I am full of trust in this desire, and full of hope 
for the consequences which the excitement of it will produce, Tlie 
greatest corruption which can arise from the errors of man, does not 
entirely destroy human nature. Its i^rengtli is inextinguishable.” 

And to mothers would I, also, appeal for the foundation of the cha- 
racter ; to them I would appeal for the cultivation of those affections 
of piety and kindness, which fit us to be “ wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves.” I would appeal to them for the early cultivation of 
the principle of conscientiousness, which is too generally neglected in 

L 2 
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childhood. The best too frequently teach even virtue upon worldly 
and selhsh motives ; they do not excite the natural love of excellence 
for its own intrinsic sake, which belongs to our nature, although we 
strive to lessen the purity of the principle by dwelling exclusively on 
the advantages and utility of goodness ; they do not sufficiently “ respect 
in the mind of the child, the future man, — ^in the man, reverence the 
rudiments of the angel.” Tliat we are immortal beings should never 
be forgotten ; yet how few that are not exclusively devoted to religion 
are aotuated by this truth! And these drive many who are well 
intentioned away from the ennobling consideration, by demanding 
them to forget that they are men in whom the spiritual nature is but 
imperfectly developed. The intellectual admit our great destiny ; but 
in their attention to the wonders the mind can perform here, they 
sometimes lose sight of the practical influence which should follow 
from the truth they rejoice to admit, but which, alas 1 they often lay by in 
a napkin, while they are intent upon cultivating the powers that, mag- 
nificent as they are, useful and enchanting as is their exercise, would 
fill us with mournful perplexity were their sphere and duration limited 
to the extent of earthly life. 

I could wish some English writer would undertake a work upon the 
plan of Pestalozzi’s tale, combining equal knowledge of the details of 
practical life with equal fervour and purity of piety and love of man. 
I fear big book is quite unsuited to our population, but they possess 
virtue and worth sufficient and more tlian sufficient to aflbrd materials 
to be woiked upon ; although the extreme simplicity of the Swiss 
whom Pestalozzi addressed, almost a generation back, does not exist, 
I am confident the strength and simplicity of enlightened and humble 
l)iety need only be put forth to produce good effect. 

Does i^t your heart melt, — for mine does, wdien I read such pas* 
sages as these in the midst of the homely,'unadorned tale? “ Gertrude 
thought it was death, and told lludi so. How he and all the little 
ones wrung their hands in anguish I cannot describe — Reader, let me 
be silent and weep, for it goes to my heart to think how man, in the 
dust of earth lipcns to immortality ; and how in the pomp and vanity 
of the world, he decays without coining to maturity. — Weigh then, 
O man, weigh the value of life, on the bed of death ; and thou who 
despise^st the poor patient and dost not know him — tell me can he have 
lived unhapjiy wlAi can thus die ! But I refrain ; I wish not to teach 
you, O men, I only wish you to open your eyes, and see for yourselves 
what really is happiness or misery, a blessing or a curse in this 
world.'' “ O Eternity ! when thou revealest the ways of God, and the 
blessedness of those to whom he teaches steadfastness, courage, pa- 
tience, by suffering want and sorrow, — O Eternity ! how wilt thou 
exalt those tried ones who have been so lowly here." 

Here our correspondent breaks^ off somewhat abruptly. The reason- 
ing niight perhaps have ended more pithily if we b^d stopped at the 
conclusion of the passage preceding the last — but could not strike 

out that which appeals to the heart on behalf of the poor ! Not only 
the gteoi and wealthy, but even these whose labour places them in 
circumstances of comfort and ease, think but far too little upon the 
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iriiRcry existing at their gate, or in the next street. This is one fright- 
ful point of that condition of the poor, which we hope and believe, moat 
fully/ the great question of which we are now treating, to be the chief 
means of softening by degrees, and ultimately of removing altogether. 

This may seem Utopian — and certainly, never in our own lives 
shall we be able to say, “ See, we prophesied truly.’* But, when we 
look to what even the last fifteen years have done, we think it is by no 
means extravagant to hope that our children, or theirs — or, if yon will, 
theirs again— -will see the general diffusion of Comfort and *Peace, 
through Virtue and Knowledge : while each generation, including our 
own, some few years hence, will have the gratification of beholding 
the progress to that end, whether slow or rapid, still steady and sure. 

We have here said that we believe that Virtue and Knowledge will 
co-operate to produce happiness. And we certainly regard them as 
more directly fellow-labourCrs than, at the first view, our correspondent 
would seem to do. We grant that they are not identical — wc believe 
that spontaneous and natural good and benevolent feelings may exist 
without knowledge ; — though even they are not so thoro\ighly to he 
relied on as those which are founded upon the rock of Principle ; and 
that scarcely can exist without some degree of cultivation. On the 
other hand, we think that any considerable share of knowledge will, 
in the vast majority of instances, involve goodness. And this brings 
us to the diftereiice of verbal interpretation, on which we conceive the 
main variance between our correspondent and ourselves really rests. 
When we use the word cultivation, or the word knowledge, we mean 
distinctly to include moral culture, moral knowledge. We repeat, 
wc have not sufficient confidence in that vague, untutored goodness 
which is often the result of mere physical temperament, or, at the most, 
of a happy mental disposition. We prefer that which — if fbiirilded upon 
the above fortunate circumstances so much the better — is made firm 
and sure by that Instruction which leads to Principle. Principle is the 
first stay and reliance of Virtue, and that is never given by Nature ; 
it must be made. 

We would not, for the world, be supposed in the remotest degree to 
undervalue those excellences of the heart and temper, which are among 
the greatest blessings which can be bestowed upon human nature. 
They, indeed, arc twice blessed, in the manner which Shakspej^rc has 
made so familiar to us — they bless those who possess them, and those 
on whom their influence is shed. But if they do not exist by the gift 
of God, they can only be brought forth by education. And many, we 
are sure, can easily call to mind instances in which tuition has supplied 
defects, and rooted out bad qualities, where Care, and Kindness, and 
cultivated Sense have been exerted for the purpose. 

This extension of the application of the term Education to moral, as 
well as merely intellectual instruction, would tend, we th'nk, very 
nearly to rfecoi^ule our ideas with our correspondent’s. But there are 
two points even 4® this part of the subject, on which we must be per- 
mitted to say a iflfle more. We really do not see how moral culture 
is to take place without its being accompanied, to a considerable extent, 
by intellectual culture. How is it jiossible to inculcate those princi- 
ples which form the only safeguard for goodness, unless the mind has 
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sufficient power to receive them, to dif^cst them, to enable them to 
become part of the heart ? We cannot — would that we could !■— concur 
in that “ strong belief in the natural excellence of unsophisticated man,*' 
Which our correspondent, in attributing it to Pesfhlozzi, designates, 
with a rashness visible, we think, in no other part of the letter, as “ a 
necessary ingredient in the character that devotes itself to the purpose 
of amending the condition of mankind and adds tliat it “ is shared by 
all who advocate the cause of education ” fVe cannot share in it — 
would* to heaven that we could !— and it is natural, therefore, that we 
should not believe that it is necessary for all who desire to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind. We cannot agree with this necessity, because 
we do not think the dogma true. We thoroughly believe in the natural 
capacity of man to acquire excellence, but we do not in its original 
gift at the lime of his birth. And wc do not believe this, because 
universal experience, as it appears to us, tends directly to the reverse. 
That men are born with dift'erent talents, temperaments, and disposi- 
tions, seems to us so evident, that it would be waste of time to prove it 
by instances. That the general tendency of unso})histicated nature is 
towards good we are well inclined to believe — but the exceptions are 
so many, and occasionally so strong, that we cannot regard it as a 
principle to be trusted to in action. We think the minds and hearts of 
all need culture ; and those of many require the priming-knife, as well 
as the implements which produce and foster. 

But we do go furtlier, also, than our correspondent, in our estimation 
of mere intellectual cultivation ; though we are far from saying that it 
is sufficient in itself. We think that “ intellectual pursuits " do 
“ restrain as well as “ refine the passions ” — because that the very 
exercise of reason jjrcvcnts, in proportion to its extent, the activity 
of the more hurtful passions. Reason, in its advance, carries with it 
the improvement of moral goodness — for it carries with it the habit of 
thought — and the more people think, the better they will be. We are 
the very last persons in the world who would check the warm and kindly 
ebullitions of the heart ; but these, we are confident, woulrl, in a mind 
made pure by Reason, be only the wanner and more kindly. It is the 
worse and fiercer outbreaks of our nature which it is calculated to 
weaken and to destroy. 

Ouj correspondent says most truly that Ignorance is the cause of 
evil of all description and that to remove it is not only to break up 
the soil, and fit it for produce, but is also sowing the seed of valuable 
crops. But then allusion is made to the thistles which grow among 
grass, and the tares among wheal. Undoubtedly they do ; but the 
more the soil is prepared, the fewer are the weeds — the more the 
human mind is cultivated, the fewer will be its vices. In illustration 
of the opinion that moral faults will exist iu despite of intellectual 
cultivation, our correspondent cites the character pi^the upper orders, 
while knowledge was confined io the few;” and aslA'l|ii|i ether they dis- 
played “.a proportionate improvement in principl^pfeause their lights 
were the stronger ?” Here, again, we think that, in tfiemuin, we agree 
JOUr friend ; for while we own that the upper classes certainly had 
not “ a proportionately stronger attachment to the right,** we ascribe 
its absence entirely to the lack of Moral Culture. Perhaps we are not 
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very strongly inclined to attach high value to the usual intellectual 
educutioii of the gentlemen of England; but their moral education, 
Ave at once confess, we rate at almost nothing. There is a carelessness, 
an apathy, in mo§t parents of the upper classes which is scarcely 
short of marvellous. When do they ever take any direct, or indirect, 
mode (the latter we think the better) of bringing before their sons* 
iiiinds the beauty of Kindness and Generosity ? — the advantages — in 
every sense, personal, social, and eternal — of Virtue ? When do they 
ever strive to form the juster, the nobler, and the kinder feelings into 
2 rrincijjles ? We arc quite aware that set sermons upon such subjects 
would have, probably, the contrary effect from that desired ; but it needs 
but little skill for one with the opportunities of a parent to imbue bis 
children with those principles by degrees, without running any risk of 
wearying or revolting them by a too formally didactic manner of pro- 
ceeding. 

Do the upper classes act thus ? Can you, Sir, or you, whose eye 
may be tracing these lines, say that you have seen such things done 
around you ? — that you have experienced them in your own person 
when a boy? We fear you cannot. We fear that on such matters 
parents are almost universally careless ; while schoolmasters (we fear 
the few exceptions would nearly allow us to say quite universally) think 
them totally beyond the scope of their duty. The regular routine of the 
school does not Include such matters ; and the masters think of nothing 
beyond the regular routine. We might, however, very naturally expect 
to find such a system prevalent at home ; and what wthc system there ? 
At home, if things move quietly on — if the son says his Latin grammar 
correctly, or — if he he rather beyond that — write his half-dozen verses 
without a false quantity ; — if the daughter have made no blunder in her 
French exercise, and have “ practised^' her two hours with diligence 
and attention, — every thing is considered right and fitting. There may 
he even warm and sweet alfection between the parties ; hut is that most 
])owcrful, as well as beautiful, engine applied by the parents to further 
those moral ends which we have mentioned above? — or is it merely felt 
as an object of present enjoyment, whose only use is that enj oyment itself ? 

For these reasons we cannot allow the present condition of the 
upper cla.sses to he brought against us as an argument that Knowledge 
has the tendency to run parallel with Virtue — namely, not to meet it. 
We have not touched upon the point, what the intellectual cultivation 
of those classes really is, though a great deal might be said with 
regard to it. We lay down that, for the most part, their moral cul- 
tivation is most feeble and imperfect in youth ; and that the amiable 
and virtuous people whom we meet become so, not so much from 
their direct education, as from applying reflection to the occurrences of 
life as they pass through it, and thus feeling the beauty and the wis- 
dom of Viitue. Those with natural dispositions happy in all ways, and 
who have cl|p||eed to be exempted from strong temptation early, of 
course acquli^mHficiple the soonesf ; but we feel confident that both 
these, and otln^ii^ho, in gradation, from their gifts being fewer and 
their disadvantages more, have schooled their minds later and less— 

* It will be understood that Ave apply this term generally to the educated classes 
of the country. 
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we airc confident that cdl have often bitterly regretted that this prinei- 
pie was not part of their inheritance from their parents, instead of tkeir 
own painful earning. 

What we have said about the absence of due , attention on the 
part of parents, leads us to the consideration of one of Pestalozzi's 
most favourite doctrines, most strongly enforced in other works as 
well as Leonard and Gertrude, and with which our correspondent 
goes along. We allude to the passage on motherly influence, 
p. 147. ^ With that principle we also fully coincide: we believe, with joy 
and thankfulness, that a mother’s love, and a mother’s influence, are 
always the most influential, and, when duly exerted, the best, means 
of forming the child’s mind. But is she always capable of being of 
benefit? That “ nature, and God its eternal creator have left” no 
capahility “ wanting,” we are well inclined to believe ; but that dis^ 
cretion in the use of that capability has been left to us, we caiinot 
doubt. Else, whence the moral difference between one human being 
and another? We should be very loth to incur the charge of bias- 
phemy ; but we could wish that Pestalozzi had used this sweeping 
charge only against those who maintain that [?nos^] mothers have 
no desire to devote themselves to their children.” • But even granting 
that all have that desire, are all capable of using it to the best advan- 
tage ? We heartily agree with our correspondent in the opinion that, 
although the principle of infant schools is excellent in cases where 
“ mothers are necessarily often absent from their children, and are 
ignorant, and often worse than ignorant, no society can be equal to 
the provision of nature where that is duly administered.” Most cor- 
dially do we concur with this ; and the conviction that it is just leads 
us the more strongly to desire that the education of girls should indeed 
be duly carried on. They will one day be mothers, and their improve- 
ment would tend above all things to realize our hope of the rapidity 
of the ratio in which each new generation will rise in the scale of 
cultivation. For no one can surpass us in believing maternal influence 
to be, as it is the first, so also the sweetest and strongest of all powers 
of instruction. 

To return. We cannot consent to ground our hopes of the benefits 
of education on the state, intellectual or moral, of the upper classes. 
We hope that the cultivation which the spirit now beginning to be 
diffusea will tend«to bestow upon all orders of the people, will be of 
a quality exceedingly different from that which now prevails. We 
doubt not that it will be more useful, in the best and most comprehen- 
sive sense of that word — morally, that is, as well as intellectually — spi- 
ritually as well as with regard to mere worldly thrift. We believe that 
it will naturally adapt itself to the wants and wishes of the time, with 
reference individually to each gradation of society. The spirit which 
is far spreading from the formation of three or four establishments, 
which it might seem invidious to others to name, will, we are sure, 
slowly but steadily operate great changes in our oldest and largest 
schools* The eyes of the public are becoming open to the necessity 
of their being much altered ; and the public will not, in these times, 
be content to keep their eyes passively open upon a recognized evil. 
In the same way, we trust, the same spirit will operate in lower 
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quarters; but here, we think, it will meet with fewer difficulties. 
There are not the habits and the prejudices of ag^es to combat : it is 
much clearer ground, and may more speedily and easily be prepanxl 
for building. Piajtalozzi, as has been seen in the extract, p. 145, 
speaks strongly against knowledge which does not concern us.’* 
We think him too exclusive — for any innocent knowledge is better 
than none, inasmuch as it tends to produce, proportionately, intellec- 
tual habits, which certainly are better than animal ones. But we agree 
with him to the extent that it is most strongly advisable to bc^in, at 
the least, with knowledge fitted to the circumstances and wants of 
those to be instructed. 

The question now is, how is such education to be given ? — By what 
means is this inestimable blessing to be propagated ? It would, in- 
deed, be most difficult to chalk out a general plan which, at once, 
should embrace all that is to be desired on so extended and so diver- 
sified a subject — on one point, indeed, and that the most momentous 
of all, any general plan would be impossible. It will be seen that we 
allude to Religion. None but the most general doctriiu's — doctrines 
universally recognized by believers of all classes — can be touched upon 
in any general system of spreading intellectual and moral knowledge. 
The vast variety of sects render this absolutely mpossiblc — for if any 
declaration were made in favour of one, the others would at once 
recoil. 

And here we must raise our voice, with anxious entreaty, t6 such as 
hold the opinion sincerely, and with indignation and scorn against 
those who use it merely as a bugbear, a lying iifiage to scare con- 
scientious but unenquiring persons— as to the allegati(^n that not 
declaring adherence to any particular system of religious Qj:>inionH is, 
in fact, a denial of all. This has been urged by the enemies of know- 
ledge with a fierce and venomous activity, made greater from the im- 
possibility of individualization noticed above. They know that the 
strength of the Friends of Knowledge would be reduced i^pto compara- 
tive inanition if their efforts were limited to one class of believers. And 
surely, with this most palpable reason for abstaining from details— 
even supposing, which is not likely, that the promoters of education 
were themselves all of one way of thinking— it is monstrous to allege, 
that the never using more than the most general language on the topic 
of Religion, is a token of indifierence. No! as far as can he (fonsist- 
ent with giving offence to none, that prospect of immortality which 
Revelation inculcates — that veneration for the Almighty, in which all 
classes of believers coincide, should be constantly held up as among 
the most needful motives of action — as calculated, above all things, to 
lead, through the prospect of the next world, to Virtue, and conse- 
quently to Happiness, in this. 

It will be seen that our latter observations have pointed at some of 
the attacks made upon the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge — a body which it is next to impossible to write on the subject of 
general education without alluding to. Much as we admire the prin- 
ciples on which that body is congregated, and all that they have done 
since their formation, we respect them only for their great efforts in 
the cause of intellectual cultivation ; and if we thought they merited 
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what has been so maliciously urged against them, we would join in 
the blame as eagerly as we have now striven to refute it. But we 
consider that Society as haviiig» in the midst of most various and 
numberless difliculties, done the good work of propagating sound and 
pure knowledge, without one iota of alloy to lessen its value. 

We shall not be accused of being blind worshippers of the Society, 
when we say that we think that it is now time that they should do 
more than they have yet done in the nature of that moral instruction, 
to which we have attached such paramount importance throughout all 
that we have said. We are quite aware that every thing which has 
been published by them of a general nature, such as history and bio- 
graphy, has been composed in that sj)irit of “ peace and good will 
towards men,” which, especially after the long prevalence of an oppo- 
site practice, should be the pervading feeling of every well-wisher of 
mankind who now writes history. But, we confess, we w^ould wish 
for something more immediately devoted to the inculcation of kindly 
feeling and strong princijde — not in the direct nature of essay or dis- 
sertation — hut ill some shape in which the lessons would come in inci- 
dentally, and in a manner calculated to win as w ell as to teach. We do 
not see why the form of fiction — a philosophical novel, for instance, 
called by some simpler name — should not be ado])ted. It would not 
derogate from the title of the Society — for all “knowledge’^ leading to 
a good end must be “ useful.” 

It is beside our present purpose, however, to enter into details like 
these. We hope tliat our suggestion, which we make in all respect 
and humbleness, may perliajis find favour in the eyes of the Society, 
unless indeed they may, as is exceedingly likely, have already formed 
some intention of the kind. Wb have great hopes, indeed, in this 
particular from their announced new series of a Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. We proposed when wc began this article, 
to have concluded with some observations upon the clfccts of Educa- 
tion, even in its present early state, upon crime. A valuable paj)er 
in the Society’s Coinpai\ion to the Almanac for the jnesent year, 
would have furnished their groundwork. But after the very general 
discussion into which our subject has led us, we think that statistical 
details would probably he felt to be out of place. We shall, in all 
likelihood, say something on this subject in our next number. 

WeYcar, that <f?omc of our readers may have thought that we have 
indulged too much in metaphysical discurssion : hut a .subject of such 
a nature as the compatibility of the moral and mental advancement of 
mankind necessitates nieta])hysical en(|uiry; — and we believe we have 
given the results in language wholly free from any of the jargon which 
the perhaps fantastic accuracy of some of the modern systems has 
caused to he so often attributed to metaphysical language. 

The subject of Education is one to which we attacli an almost para- 
mount importance, as affecting the progress of human happiness. We 
are always most anxious to remove any of the objections which, from 
time to tune, are made to its ditfusioii — we may say painfully so, when 
any partial difficulties arc stated as existing in minds which, naturally, 
should he all our own. The writer of the letter which has given rise 
to these observations, manifestly agrees in the advantage and im- 
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portanco of the diffusion of even only intellectual cultivation : may we 
venture to hope that what we have said will shew to our friend, and 
those who think similarly, that mental is quite compatible with moral 
cultivation, nay, that it is calculated to assist it, and that Education, 
in its real sense, includes both ? Long, long may Knowledge, Virtue, 
and thence Happiness, be its fruits I 


A LOOKING GLASS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


No, 1 . — Windsor, as it was. 

My earliest recollections of Windsor are exceedingly delightful, I 
was born within a stonc^s throw of the Castle-gates ; and iny whole 
boyhood was passed in the most unrestrained enjoyment of the vene- 
rable and beaulifnl objects by which 1 was surrounded, as if they had 
been my own peculiar and proper inheritance. The king and his 
family lived in a plain barrack-looking lodge at his castle foot, 
wdiich, ill its external appearance and its interior arrangements, exactly 
corresponded with the lumible taste and the (piiet domcsticdiabits of 
George HI. The whole range of the castle, its terrace, and its park, 
were places dedicated to tlie esjieeial pleasures of a school-boy. 
Neither warder, nor sentinel, nor gamekeeper interfered with our bois- 
terous sports, l^he deserted courts of tlie n])j)cr quadrangle often 
re-echoed, on the moonlight winter evenings, with onr whoo~whoop ; 
and delightful hiding places indeed there were amongst the deep but- 
tresses and sharp angles of those old towers. The rooks and a few 
antique dowagers, who had each their domiciles in some lone turret of 
that spacious square, were the only personages who were disturbed by 
our revelry ; — and they, kind creatures, never complained to the au- 
thorities. 

But if the inner courts of Windsor Castle rang with our sports, how 
much mure noisy was the joy in the magnificent play-grouiid of the 
terrace ! Away we went, fearless as the chamois, ^loiig the ^narrow 
wall ; and even the awful height of the north side, where we looked 
down upon the tops of the highest trees, could not abate the rash 
courage follow my leader. In the pauses of the sport, how otteii 
has my eye reposed iqion that magnificent landscape which lay at my 
feet, drinking in its deep beauty, without a critical thought of the pic- 
turesque ! Then, indeed, I knew nothing about 

The btately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights,’* — 

nor could I bid the stranger • 

“ Th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey.” 

My thoughts, then, were all fresh and vivid, and I could enjoy the 
scenes amongst which I lived, without those artificial and hacknied 
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associations which make up the being of the man. Great, too, was 
W'y joy» when laying my eye to the edge of the eastern wall, and look- 
ing along a channel cut in the surface, I saw the dome of St. Paul’s 
looming through the smoke at twenty miles distance. Then, God be 
praised, my car had not been shattered, nor my heart hardened, by 
dwelling under tlie shadow of that dome ; — and I thought of London, 
as a place for the wise and the good to be great and happy in : — and 
not as an especial den in which 

* “ All creeping creatures, venomous and low,** 

might crawl over and* under each other. 

The Park ! what a glory was that for cricket and kite-flying. No 
one molested us. The beautiful plain immediately under the eastern 
terrace was called the Bowling Green ; — and, truly, it was as level as 
the smoothest of tliose appendages to suburban inns. We took excel- 
lent care that the grass should not grow too fast beneaih our feet. No 
one molested us. TIic king, indeed, would sometimes stand alone for 
half an hour to see the boys at cricket ; — and heartily would he laugh 
when the wicket of some confident urchin went down at the first ball. 
But we did not heed his majesty. lie was a quiet good humoured 
gentleman, in a long blue coat, whose face was as familiar to us as that 
of our writing-master; and many a time had that gracious gcutleinau 
bidden us good morning, when we were hunting for mushrooms in the 
early d^w, and had crossed his path as he was returning from his 
dairy, to his eight o’clock breakfast. Every one knew that most 
respectable and amiable of country squires, called Ills Majesty; and 
truly there was no inequality in the matter, for his majesty knew every 
one. 

This circumstance was a natural result of the familiar and simple 
habits of the court. There was as little parade, as can well be ima- 
gined, ill all the movemciils of George III. and his family; and there 
was infinitely more state at such places as Stowe and Alnwick, tlian 
in the royal lodge at Windsor. The’good man and his amiable family, 
perhaps, as a matter of policy, carried this freedom of manners to a 
little excess ; — and it was from this cause that the constant attacks 
of Peter Pindar, in which the satire is levelled, not only against tlie 
most amiable of weaknesses, but against positive virtues, were so po- 
pular during the French revolutionary war. But, at any rate, the 
luirestraiiied intePcourse of the king with those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, is something which is now very pleasant to look back upon, 

I have now no recollection of having, when a child, seen the king with 
any of the appendages of royalty, except when he went to town, once 
a week, to hold a levee ; and then ten dragoons rode before, and ten 
alter bis carriage, and the tradesmen in the streets through which he 
passed duly stood at their doors, to make the most profound reve- 
rences, as in duty bound, when their monarch looked “ every inch a 
king. But the bows were less profound, and the wonderment none 
at all, when twice a week, as was his wont during the summer months, 
his majesty, with all his family, and a considerable bevy of ancient 
maids of honour, and half-pay generals, walked through the town, or 
rode at a slow pace in an open carriage, to the Windsor theatre, which 
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was then in the High-street. Reader, it is impossible that you can 
form an idea of the smallness of that theatre ; unless you have by 
chance lived in a country town, when the assembly-room of the head 
inn has been fitted up with the aid of brown paper and ochre, for the ex- 
hibition of some heroes of the sock and buskin, vulgarly called strollers. 
At the old Windsor theatre, her majesty's apothecary in the lower 
boxes might have almost felt her pulse across the pit. My knowledge- 
of the drama commenced at the early age of seven years, amidst this- 
royal fellowship in fun ; — and most loyally did I laugh when his majesty, 
leaning back in his capacious arm-chair in the stage-box, shodk the 
house with his genuine peals of hearty merriment. Well do I remember 
the whole course of these royal play-goings. The theatre was of an 
inconvenient form, with very sharp angles at the junctions of the centre 
with the sides. The stage-box, and tlie whole of the left or O. P. side 
of the lower tier, were appropriated to royalty. The house would fill at 
about half-past six. At seven, precisely, Mr. Thornton, the manager, 
made his entrance backwards, through a little door, into the stage-box, 
with a plated candlestick in each hand, bowing with all the grace that 
bis gout would permit. The six fiddles struck up God save the King; 
the audience rose ; — die King nodded round and took his seat next the 
stage ; — the Queen curtsied, and took her arm-chair also. The satin bills 
of their majesties and the princesses were then duly displayed — and the 
dingy green curtain drew up. The performances were invariably cither 
a comedy and farce, or more frequently three farces, with a plentiful in- 
terlarding of comic songs. Quick, Suett, and Mrs. Mattocks were the 
reigning favourites ; — and, about 1800 , Elliston and Fawcett became 
occasional stars. But Quick and Suett were the King's especial de- 
light. When Lovegold, in the Miser, drawled out “ a pin a day 's a 
groat a year," the laugh of the royal circle was somewhat loud ; — butt 
when Dicky Gossip exhibited in his vocation, and accompanied the 
liurden of his song “ Dicky Gossip, Dicky Gossip is the man,'' with 
the blasts of his powder-pulF, the cachinnation was loud and long, 
and the gods prolonged the chorus of laughter, till the echo died away 
in the royal box. At the end of the third act, coffee was handed ruuiui 
to the court circle ; — and precisely at eleven the performances finished, 
— and the flambeaux gleamed tlirough the dimly-lighted streets of 
Windsor, as the happy family returned to their tranquil home. 

There was occasionally a good deal of merriment going forwtird at 
Windsor in these olden days. I have a dim recollection of having- 
danced in the little garden wliich was once the moat of the Round 
Tower, and which Washington Irving has been pleased to imagine 
existed in the time of James I. of Scotland. I have a perfect re- 
membrance of a fete at Frogmore, about the beginning of the present 
century, where there was a Dutch fair, — and haymaking very agree- 
ably performed in white kid gloves by the belles of the town, — and the 
buck -basket scene of the “ Merry M^ives of Windsor” represented by 
Fawcett and Mrs. Mattocks, and I Ihihk Mrs. Gibbs, under the colon- 
nade of the house in the open day — and variegated lamps — and trans- 
parencies — and tea served out in tents, with a magnificent scramble 
for the bread and butter. There was great good humour and freedom 
on all these occasions and if the grass was damp and the young 
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ladies caught cold, and the sandwiches were scarce and the gentlemen 
went home hungry — I am sure these little drawbacks were not to be 
imputed to the royal entertainers, who delighted to see their neigh- 
bours and dependants happy and joyous. „ 

A few years passeti over iny head, and the scene was somewhat 
changed. The King and his family migrated from their little lodge 
into the old and spacious castle. This was about 1804. The lath and 
])luster of Sir William Chambers was abandoned to the equerries and 
chance visiters of the court ; and the low rooms and dark passages that 
had scarcely been tenanted since the days of Anne were made tolerably 
habitable by the aid of diligent upholstery. Upon the whole, the change 
was not One which conduced to comfort ; and I have heard that the 
princovsscs wept when they quitted their snug boudoirs in the Queen’s 
Lodge. Windsor Castle, as it was, was a sad patchwork affair. 
Elizabeth took great pains to make it a royal residence, according to 
the notions of her time ; but there w'ere many difliculties in converting 
the old fortress into a fit scene for the gallantries of Leicester and 
Essex. I have seen, in the Stale Paper Office, a Report of the Sur- 
veyors of the Castle to Lord Burleigh, upon the subject of certain ne- 
cessary reparations and additions, wherein, amongst divers curious 
matters illustrative of the manners of that age, it was mentioned that 
the partition HC})arating the common passage from the sleeping-room 
of the Queen s maids of lionour needed to he raised, inasmuch ns the 
pages Idtiked over the said partition before the honourable damsels had 
arisen, to the great scandal of her Majesty’s most spotless court, &c. 
Charles II. caused Verrio to paint his crimson and azure gods and 
goddesses upon the ceilings in the state-rooms of Windsor ; and he con- 
verted the old (lolhic window's into hideous ones of the fashion of 
Versailles. Anne lived a g’ood deal at the castle ; but comfort was 
little understood even in her day; and from her lime, till that of the 
late king, Windsor was neglected. The castle, as it was previous to 
the recent complete remodelling, was frightfully incommodious. The 
passages were dark,*the rooms w'ere small and cold, the ceilings were 
1<)W, and as one high window gave light to two floors, the conversation 
of the lower rooms was distinctly heard in the upper. George ITL look 
a fancy to occupy the castle himself, from finding James Wyatt the 
solitary mhabitant of some magnificent apartments on the north side. 
The afchitcct gare up his speious studio ; the work of rejiaratioii 
bepn; and the king, in his declining years, took possession of a 
palace full of splendid associations with the ancient records of his 
country, but in itself a sufficiently dreary and uncomfortable abode. 
Bo passed very few years of happiness here; and it subsequently 
ecame to him a prison under the most jiainful circumstances which 
can ever attend the loss of liberty. 


1 king and his family had lived at Windsor nearly thirty years, 

before It occurred to him to inhabit his own castle. The period at 
♦h. extraordinary excitement. It was 

Is i»s invasion of England by Napoleon, when, 

as was (he case with trance, upon the manifesto of the Duke of 
Brun.swick, ‘ the land bristled.” 'Die personal character of the king 
did a great deal towards giving the turn to public opinion. His uncon- 
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qilerable perseverance, whicfi some properly enouj^h called obstinacy — 
his simple habits, so flattering^ to the John Buliism of the day — his 
straig-ht-forward and earnest piety — and the ease with which he appeared 
to put otf the farmer,* and put on the soldier, — each and all of these 
qualities were exceedingly in accordance with the temper of the times. 
The doings at Windsor were certainly more than commonly interesting 
at that period ; and I was just of an age to understand something of 
their meaning, and partake the exciteineut. Sunday was especially 
a glorious day ; and the description of one Sunday will furniijh an 
adecpiate picttire of those of two or three years. 

At nine o’clock the sound of martial music was heard in the streets, 
'^rhc Blues and the Stafford Militia then did duty at Windsor ; and 
though the one had seen no service since Minden, and most unde- 
servedly bore the stigma of a past generation ; and the other was com- 
posed of men who had never faced any danger but the ignition of a 
coal-pit ; — they were each a remarkably fine body of soldiers, and the 
King (lid well to countenance them. Of the former regiment George 
111. liad a troop of his own, and he delighted to wear the regimentals of 
a captain of the Blues; and well did his burly form become the cocked 
hat and heavyjack-boolswliich were the fashion of that fine corpsin 1805. 
At nine o’clock, as 1 have said, of a Sunday morning, the noise of trumpet 
and of drum was heard in the streets of Windsor ; for the regiments pa- 
raded in the castle (juadrangle. The troops occupied the whole ^sejuare. 
At about ten the King appeared with his family. lie passed round the 
lilies, while the salute was performed ; and many a rapid word of empiiry 
had he to offer to the colonels wlio accom})anied him. Not always 
did he wait for an answer — but that was after the fashion of royalty in 
general. He passed onwards towards St. George’s CliapcI. But 
the military pom]) did not end in what is called tlie upper quadrangle. 
In the lower ward, at a very humble distance from the regular troops^ 
i were drawn up a splendid body of men, ycleped the Windsor Volunteers ; 
and most gracious were the nods of royalty to the well-known drapers, 
and hatters, and booksellers, who had the honour to hold commissions 
in that distinguished regiment. Tlie salutations, however, were short, 
and onwards went the cortege, for the chapel bell was tolling in, and 
the King was always jnuictual. 

I account it one of the greatest blessings of my life, and a circum- 
stance which gave a tone to my imagination, which I* would not resign 
for many earthly gifts, that I lived in a j)lace where the cathedral 
service was duly and beautifully performed. Many a frosty winter 
evening have I sat in the cold choir of St. George’s chapel, with no 
congregation but two or three ga]>ing strangers, and an ancient female 
or so in ih€ stalls, lifted up to heaven by the peals of the sweetest of 
organs, or entranced by the divine mchKly of the Nunc Dimittisy or of 
some solemn anthem of Handel or Boyce, breathed most exquisitely 
from the lips of Vaughan. If the object of devotion be to make us 
feel, and to carry away the soul from all low and earthly thoilghts, 
assuredly the grand chaunts of our cathedral service are not without 
their use. I admire — none can admire more — the abstract idea of an 
assembly of reasoning beings, ofteriiig up to the Author of all good 
their thanksgivings and their petitions in a pure and intelligible form 
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of words ; but the question will always intrude, does the heart go 
along with this lip-service? — and is the mind sufficiently exeited by 
this reasonable worship to forget its accustomed associations with the 
business, and vanities, and passions of the woald? The cathedral 
service does affect the imagination, and through that channel reaches 
the heart ; and thus I can forgive the solemnities of Catholicism, (of 
which our cathedral service is a relic,) which act upon the mind 
precisely in the same way. The ttuth is, we church of England 
people have made religion a cold thing by entirely appealing to the 
understanding ; and then Calvinism comes in to supply the place of 
high mass, by offering an excitement of an entirely different character. 
— But where am I wandering ? 

St. George's chapel is, assuredly the most beautiful gem of Gothic 
architecture. It do^s not impress the mind by its vastness, or graii- 
deur of proportions, as York — or by its remote antiquity, as parts of 
Ely ; but by its perfect and symmetrical beauty. The exquisite form 
of the roof — elegant yet perfectly simple, as every rib of each column 
"which supports it spreads out upon the ceiling into the most gorgeous 
fan — the painted windows — the rich carving of the stalls of the choir — 
the waving banners — and, in accordance with thewhole character of the 
place, its complete preservation and scrupulous neatness — all these, 
and many more characteristics which I cannot describe render, it a 
gem of tlie architecture of the fifteenth century. 

As a boy I thought the Order of the Garter was a glorious thing; 
and believed, — as what boy has not believed? — that 
The goodly golden chain of chivaliy, 

as Spenser has it, was let down from heaven to earth, I did not then 
know that even Edward the Black Prince was a ferocious and cruel 
spoiler of other men's lands ; and that all his boasted meekness and 
insiguunimity was a portion of the make-believe of those ages when the 
people were equally trampled upon by the victor and the vanquished. 
When, too, in the daily service of St. George’s chapel I heard the 
words, “ God bless our gracious sovereign, and all the knights com- 
panions of the most honourable and noble Order of the Garter," — 
though I thought it w'as a little impious to parade the mere titles of 
miserable humanity before the footstool of the Most High, I still con- 
siderecl that the honourable and noble persons, so especially prayed 
for, were the choicest portion of humanity’ — the very “ salt of the 
earth" — and that heaven would forgive this pride of its creatures. I 
saw the Installation of 1805 ; and I hated these words ever after. 
The old King marched erect ; and the Prince of Wales bore himself 
proudly (he did not look so magnificent as Kemble, in^^Coriolanus) ; 
but my Lord of Salisbury, and iny Lord of Chesterfield, and my Lord 
of Winchilsea, and half-a-dozen other lords — what a frightful spectacle 
of fat, limping, leaden supporters of chivalry did they exhibit to my 
astonished eyes ! The vision of^‘ throngs of knights and barons bold’^ 
fled for ever ; and 1 never beard the words again without a shudder. 

But I am forgetting my old Sunday at Windsor. Great was the 
crowd to see the king and his family return from chapel ; for by this 
time London had poured forth its chaises and one, and the astonished 
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inmairs of Cheapside and St. Mary Axe were elbowin^^ each other to 
see how a monarch smiled. They saw him well ; and often have I 
heard the disappointed exclamation — “ Is thdt the king They saw 
a portly man, in a plain suit of regimentals, and no crown upon his 
head. What a ftarful falling off from the king of the story-books ! 

The terrace, however, was the great Sunday attraction and 
though Bishop Porteus remonstrated with his Majesty for suffering 
people to crowd together, |ind bands to play on these occasions, I 
cannot think that the good-tempered monarch committed any mortal 
sin ill walking amongst his people in their holiday attir^. This 
terrace was a motley scene. 

The peasant's toe did gall the courtier’s gibe. 

The barber from Eton and his seven daughters elbowed the Dean who 
rented his back parlour, when he was in the sixth form, — and who 
now was crowding to the front rank for a smile of majesty, having 
heard tliat the Bishop of Chester was seriously indisposed. The Prime 
Minister waited quietly amidst the crush, till the royal party should 
descend from their dining-room, — smiling at, if not unheeding, the 
anxious inquiries of the stock broker from Change Alley, who won- 
dered if Mr. Pitt wpuld carry a gold stick before the King. The only 
time I saw that minister was under these circumstances. It was the 
year before he died, lie stood firmly and proudly amongst the crowd 
for some half-hour till the King should arrive. The Monarch, of course, 
immediately recognised him ; — the contrast in the demeandur of the 
two personages made a remarkable impression upon me — and that of 
the minister first shewed me an example of the perfect self-possession 
of men of great abilities. 

After a year or two of this sort of excitement the King became 
blind ; — and painful was the exhibition of the led horse of the good old 
man, as he took Ids accustomed ride. In a few more years a still 
heavier calamity fell upon him — and from that time Windsor Castle 
became, comparatively, a mournful place. The terrace was shut up ; 
— the ancient path-way through the park, and under the castle walls, 
was diverted ; — and a somewhat Asiatic state and stillness seemed to 
usurp the reign of the old free and familiar intercourse of the Sovereign 
with the people. 

I was proud of Windsor ; — and my great delight was to show the 
lions to strangers. There were always two staple cpmmoditieji of this 
nature — the Round Tower, and the State Apartments of the castle — 
which were not affected by any of the changes of the times. The 
Round Tower has an historical interest of a certain kind about it, from 
having been the prison of the captive Kings of France and Scotland in 
the reign of Edward III. As we grow older this sort of charm 
becomes veiy worthless ; — for, after all, there is just as much philoso- 
phical interest in the wars of the Fantees and the Ashantces, as in 
those of the French and the English for the disputed succession to a 
crown, the owner o# pretender to which never dreamt that life pos- 
session or the winning imposed the least obligation to provide for the 
good of the people from whom they claimed allegiance. However, I 
used to feel this sort of interest in the place ; — and when they shewed 
me the armour of John of France and David of Scotland, (us genuine 
Fkbrvarv, 1821 >, M 
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I dare say as any of those which Dr. Meyrick has consiefned to ple- 
beian shoulders, and much later eras) I felt very proud of ray country 
for havinj^ so g;l()riously carried fire and sword to the dwellings of 
peaceful and inoffensive lieges. The Round Tower is a miserably fur- 
nished, dreary sort of yjlace ; and only rej)ays a visit by the splendid 
view from its top. But it once had a charm, which, like many other 
charms of our boyhorid, has perished for ever. There was a young 
lady, a dweller within “ the proud Keep,** to whom was intrusted the 
daily task of expounding to inquiring visitants the few wonders of the 
place. Amongst the choicest of them was some dingy tapestry, whicli, 
for aught I know, still adorns the walls, on which were delineated 
various passages of the piteous story of Hero and Leancler. The fair 
guide thus discoursed thereon, with the volubility of an Abbe Bar- 
thel^mi, though with a somewhat ditfcreiit measure of knowledge : — 
“ Here, ladies and gentlemen, is the whole lamentable history of Hero 
and Ijcaiidcr. Hen^ was a nun. She lived in that old ancient 
nunnery which you sec. There you see the lady abbess chiding Hero 
for her love for Leander. And now, ladies and gentlemen, look at 
Leander swimming across St. George’s channel, while Hero, from the 
nunnery nindow, holds out a large flambeau. There you seethe 
affectionate meeting of tlie two lovers ; — and then the cruel parting. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Leander perished as he was swimming back. 
His body uus picked np by Captain Vansloin, of bis Majesty*s ship 
Britannia? and carried into Gibraltar, where it was clecently buried. 
And this, ladies and gentlemen, is the true history of Hero and Le- 
ander, which you see on that tapestry.” — ^Alos ! for the inarch of in- 
tellect, Rucli guides are every day getting^ more and more scarce; — 
and we shall have nothing for our pains in the j)r()pagation of know- 
ledge, but to yawn over sober sense for the rest of our lives. 

The ])icturcs in the State Rooms at Windsor were always worth 
seeing. But the uuinber exhibited has diminished of late years. 1 
remember the Cartoons there ; and also remember that 1 did not 
know what to make of them. The large men in the little boat, in the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, were somev/hat startling ; — but then 
again, the Paul ])reaching at Athens, and the Ananias, filled me full 
of awe and wonder. I have a remembrance of a Murillo (a Boy and 
Puj)pies), which I have not seen of late years, and which used to hang 
at the ffud of QiU'i’n Elizabeth’s Gallery ; and I was amazingly taken 
with those two ancient pictures, the Battle of JSpurs (I think) and the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, which afterwards went to the Society of 
Antiquaries. 1 never could thoroughly admire King Charles’s Beau- 
ties. I dare say they were excellent likenesses ; for amongst them all, 
from Lady Denham to the Duchess of Cleveland, there was a bold 
meretricious air — anything but the retiring loveliness which always 
finds a place in the dreams of youth. The Misers is a favourite picture 
with every body, for its truth of delineation and force of character; and 
yet there is no great skill of the«artist in this ^lebrated work of the 
Blacksmith of Antwerp. Tt certainly looks very like what it is repre- 
sented to be — the work of a sijelf-taught genius, labouring with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm for a great object, I wonder if he painted as 
well after he married the maiden, whose hand he is said to have won 
by this proof of his dedication to love as well as to art. 
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Georp^e's Hall, about which so much has been talked, is sadly 
out of character with its chivalrous associations. Verrio, with the 
wretclied taste of his a«o, lias painted a Roman triumph on the walls, 
in which the principal personag-es are Edward the Black Prince and 
his royal prisoner of Prance ; and with the same spirit of absurdity, 
and with a more hateful s])irit of gross flattery, he has scrawled the 
ceilings of the whole palace with gods and goddesses welcoming 
Charles 11. to their banquets. In one respect he was right; for this 
most mean and heartless profligate was a fit companion for the 
scoundrels of the Mythology — for the tyrant and the sensithlist, the 
betrayer and the pander, whether called by the names of Jupiter or 
Bacchus, of Mercury or Mars. And yet this Verrio (insolent puppy !) 
has written up in this baiiquetting-room, set apart for high and solemn 
festivals — 

Antonins Verrio, Neapolitanus, 

Non ignobili stirpe natus, 

Molern hanc Felicissima Manu decoravit.” 

The double conceit of the Italian, — his pride of birth, and his pride of 
skill in his art, — is altogether too ludicrous. 

Next to St. George’s Hall there was a Guard Chamber, with match- 
locks and bandalicrs, and such like curiosities, and a rajnd sketch of 
the Battle of Nordlingon, p«*nntcd for a triumphal arch by Rubens, worth 
all the w orks of Verrio, plastered as they arc with real ullramarine. 
They say it wds painted in four-and- twenty hours. Certainly genius 
can do great things. The last lime I saw this Guard Chamber was on 
a solemn occasion ; — but I shall never forget the scene which it pre- 
sented. In costume, in arrangement, in every particular, it carried 
the itnagiiiation back three centuries. That occasion was when 
(loorge ni. closed his long years of snlferiiig, and lay in state pre- 
vious to inienneiil. This chamber was tenanted by the yeomen of the 
guard. The room w^as darkened — there was no light but that of the 
flickering wood tire whieli burnt on an ancient hearth, with dogs, as 
they are called, on each side tlie room ; on the ground lay the beds on 
which the yeomen had slept during the night: they stood in their 
ancient dresses of state, with broad scarves of crape across their 
breasts, and era])e on their halberds — and as the red light of tlie 
burning brands gleamed on their rough faces, and glanced ever and 
anoji amongst the lances, and coats of mail, and tattered handlers that 
hung around the room, — all the reality connecteef w'ith their presence 
in that ])lace vanisheS from my view, and I felt as if about to he 
ushered iiito the stern presence of the last Harrj^ — and iny head was 
niieasy. In a few moments I was in the chamber of death, and all 
the rest was black velvet and wax lights. 
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To 

The sun is in the West, 

The stars are on the sea, — 

Each kindly hand I’ve press’d. 

And now — farewell to thee ! — 

Our cup of parting’s done, 

’Tis the darkest I can sip. 

And I've pledged them, every one, 
With my heart, and with my lip ; 
But I came to thee the last 
That in sadness we might throw 
One long look o’er the past 
Together, — ere I go. 

I met thee in my spring, 

When my heart was hke the fly 
That on it’s airy wing 

Sports the live-long summer by ; 

I loved thee with the love 
Of a wild, and burning boy. 

Thy being was inwove 

With my grief — and with my joy ; 
Thou wert to me a star 

In the silence of the night, — 

A thing to see from far. 

With a fear — and a delight. 

The hour of joy is gone. — 

When man and man depart. 

The deep-wrung hand alone 
May tell the anguish’d heart ; 

No tear may stain the eye, 

And their parting look must be 
Like the stillness in the sky, 

Ere the storm hath swppt the sea : 
But when we say farew ell 
To her we love the best, 

One bitter tear may swell 
Nor shame the stoutest breast. 

I would not that my name 
Should ever meet thine ear ; 

I have smiles for men’s acclaim,;^, 
For their censure, not a fear : — 
Nor would I, when thy home 
Looks joyously, and bright. 

That the thought of me should come 
To sadden thy delight ; 
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I would dwell a thing apart 
V or thy spirit to descry, — 

A brightness on thy heart, 

A shadow on thine eye. 

When the wine cup circles round, 

I will quaft* it with the rest, 

But thy name shall never sound 
At the revel, or the feast : 

But wdth him who shares my heart, 
When the banquet-hall is lone, 

In one deep cup, ere we part, 

We will pledge thee— lovely one 1 
Thy name I’ll murmur then 
With a prayer, if heav’n allow, 

To embrace thee once again 
As close as I do now. 

Beloved one— farewell ! 

And tho’ no hope be given, 

• Thy name shall be a spell, 

To turn my thoughts to Heaven ; 

And thy memory to me, 

What the dew is to the rose, 

It shall come as gratefully 
In the hour of my repose ; 

It shall be— what it has been — 

A lamp within a tomb — 

To bum — tho’ all unseen, 

To light— tho’ but a gloom. 

When the shade is on thy dwelling, 

And the murmur on triine ear. 

When the breeze is round thee swelling, 
And the landscape dark— and drear ; 
When no lover is beside thee 
To flatter — and to smile. 

When there be none to guide thee, 

And many to beguile, — 

When wither'd is the token, 

And all unlink’d the chain,— , 

With a faith unwarp'd— unbroken, 

I may kneel to thee again. 


T 
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DIARY 

FOR THE MONTH OF J AND ARY. 


loth . — We concluded our Diary, last month, with some notice of 
the Duke of Wellington’s letter on the Catholic Question : we shall 
begin that for the present month with Lord Anglesey’s. Rut, though 
the subject is the same, the task of commenting upon these two pro- 
ductions is, indeed, most different. In the present case, there is no 
need to strain the mind to guess the meaning of words, which, as 
their direct sense would involve an impossibility, must be used in 
some qualilied signification. Wc do not iind here hot and cold from 
the same mouth — a “sincere desire’^ expressed in one sentence, with 
a recoiling from putting it into action in the next. No ) Lord 
Anglesey’s letter is a line, manly, outspoken effusibnof a mind which 
is clear in its opinions, firm in its principles, generous in its feelings. 
It is one of the frankest and most direct x^rofessions of faith ever 
made by a^man in higli office. His lordship may be proud of the 
document in itself, and ])roud of the contrast it affords to the pro- 
duction of his superior — in military rank and political power. 

We shall not enter into the turmoil that has been made about this 
letter having caused Lord Anglesey’s recal, or being written in reta- 
liation for it: for, it has been proved by dates — the most stubborn of 
all facts in a discussion — that the letter was not known in London 
when the recall was despatched, and that the recall did not reach Dub- 
lin till after the letter was written and sent. Tliat Lord Anglesey might, 
when he thus addressed Dr. Curtis, hav“ believed his recall to be 
highly ])robable, is a very natural supposition. But we wish to notice 
the letter itself, and not enter into the gossip about the moment of its 
composition. 

The first thing which strikes you, is that the Lord Lieutenant had 
been kept in ignorance of the Duke of Wellington’s opinion on the 
Cntholic*Question. On the subject which affected Ireland more than 
all others together, the I’rime Minister had not condescended to 
inform the Viceroy what his views Avere ! Truly, this self-cnwrajiped 
dignity — this silence of the oracle without its recompensing dicta — 
are pleasing qualities to bring into the government of such a country 
us our’s ! The first Lord of the Treasury leaves the Lord Lieutenant 
ol Ireland in ignorance of his sentiments upon the present state of 
the Catholic Question” ! If the Lord Lieutenant were not fit to be 
trusted, he ought not to have been there; if he were fit, he should 
not have been kept in ignorance on such a subjeci! 

Lord Anglesey, then, proffers his opinion as to the most advisable 
course, grounded on his newly-acquired knowledge of the Duke of 
Wellington’s views. He repeats his conviction of the impossibility 
of Ireland enjoying hajipiness or jjeace while Catholic emancipation 
is withheld, and expresses his disappointment at there being no pros- 
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pect of its being granted in the approaching session of Parliament. 
^'1, however/’ adds his Lordship, '^derive some consolation from 
observing that ];^is Grace is not wholly adverse to the measure; for 
if he can be induced <o promote it, he, of all men, will have the 
greati'st facility of carrying it into effect.*’ And then Lord Anglesey, 
with a forgetfulness of personal feeling, which, at that moment, 
proves beyond doubt that the good of Ireland was the idea paramount 
in his mind, urges that the Duke should he propitiated, ^^and that 
ample allowances should be made for the dinicultics of his situation.” 
lie admits that he differs from the Duke as to the attempt to throw 
the (juestion into oblivion for a time, because he docs not believe it 
to he possible, and does not think it desirable, if it were. But 
while he urges* the utmost forbearance and temper, he recom- 
mends the most constant and unceasing perseverance in jiressing the 
question forward : — 

What I do recommend is, that the measure should not be for a moment 
lost sight of; that anxiety should continue to be manifested ; that all consti- 
tutional (in contradistinction to merely legal) means should be resorted to, to 
forward the cause but that, at the same time, tlio most])atient forbearance, 
the most submissive obedience to the laws should be inculcated, that no per- 
sonal and offensive language should he held towards those who oppose the 
claims. 

On the whole, we cannot look upon this letter otherwise than as a 
production calculated to do Lord Anglesey honour, both as to heart 
and to mind, at any time: but when we consider the circumstances 
under which it was written, it must encrease almost twofold our 
admiration of his temper, his magnanimity, his pure and line single- 
ness of [)ublic purpose, and his total carelessness of self. 

Lord Anglesey’s recall has now been announced ; we may, there- 
fore, take a quick glance at the brief period of his government. It is 
little more than a year since he went to Ireland, and undoubtedly 
there seldom has been a jicriod of twelve months so productive of 
fame to an individual statesman. Lord Anglesey had certainly given 
the friends of religious liberty no ground for hope: his last public 
declaration on that subject bad been singularly inimical to it. But 
his ideas must have undergone considerable change even before his 
going to Ireland ; for he seems from the first to have cleler- 
inined to view every thing with fairness and impartia?ity, and to 
have most completely shaken his mind free from those sentiments of 
violence into which he had suffered himself to he betrayed with 
regard to Ireland. From his very arrival, he was immovable in his 
uprightness, and it soon became clear to him which side uprightness 
tended to foster. The Orange idea of upriglitness is lop-sided to a 
very singular degree. 

We remember, on Lord Anglesey’s assuming the government, we 
feared that the;^ old times of the Duke of Richmond were to be 
revived. It had been with pain we heard of his appointment, and 
with fear that we saw him go to fulfil it. But, from the first, he 
surprised all parties: he was mild, firm, and even-handed; there 
was no violence displayed, no corruption used— there was no appeal- 
ing, as in the old times to which we have alluded, to a narrow 
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anil bigoted set as to who should be named to such and such a place j 
• — in a word, the old Irish systein, of jobbery was not restored, as was 
fondly hoped by the one side, and dreaded by the other. 

As the summer advanced. Lord Anglesey made journies through 
the country, and the answers he gave to the addresses presented, at 
once shewed that he was determined to act on the spirit of concilia- 
tion. We have turned to our number for last October, in which, in 
an article entitled On the present State of Oj)inion in Ireland,” we 
notice tlfese speeches, which had occurred about a month before 5 
and we, even then, expressed our belief that Lord Anglesey was one 
of the most popular Lord Lieutenants that Ireland had ever had, and 
add our unqualified opinion that his popularity was more deserved than 
that of nearly all his predecessors’'*^. Ilis speech lo his tenantry at Car- 
lingford completely set our minds at rest. It was liis first public decla- 
ration in favour of Emancipation j for, though he did not make it in 
direct terms, some of bis expressions could bear no other interpretation 
without a mean duplicity quite foreign from Lord Anglesey's character 
at all periods of his life. From that moment, we were convinced he 
would keep on in his firm, straightforward, manly path j and he has 
done so. With regard to one or two individual steps, we have differed 
from him 3 but his general course has been that of an upright, tempe- 
rate, and benevolent statesman. Truly, the two former qualities in a 
Governor of* Ireland carry the latter along with it. 

Wc, naturally, lament very sincerely Lord Anglesey's removal — 
and we doubt not that he himself regrets it from the conviction 
which he must have felt that the course of government he had 
adopted would prove beneficial to Ireland. But he will leave it 
with the consolation of having, in a period singularly brief, won both 
the admiration and the affection of at least eight tenths of the people 
over whom he was set to govern. 

12th. Really the English are a most extraordinary people — (we 
believe, by the >vay, that the French, certainly the Parisians, are, on 
this point, just as much so) — in being run away with by a subject — a 
topic — the adventure of the moment, the talk of the day. These fits 
have reminded us of some jiieccs of music, that begin piano, and 
with only a*fcvv jilayefs, bilt the crescendo of which is awfully rapid, 
and brings all the instruments into action in a few minutes, at their 
very utmost pitch — trumpet, big-drum, double-bass, cymbals, and all ! 

Two such strains are at this moment going on in London— dif- 
ferent in key, but similar in motivo. They unhappily occasionally 
cross each other, and, strange to say, with much less detriment to 
themselves than to the comfort of their hearers. Our readers will rea- 
dily perceive that we allude to the two choruses of the Edinburgh 
Murders, and Rowland Stephenson's flight, which, for the last ten 
days or a fortnight, have been splittirfg the drums of all his Majesty's 

^ We had not forgotten Lord Fitzwilliam ; hut those were violent timers, and we ques- 
tion whether bis popularity was very extended. The ultra people on both sides were 
displeased \vith him 3 for he neither encouraged rebellion, nor the outrageous oppression 
which produced it. NoW; the one side has had less power, and the other more temper- 
aiiC e. 
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liege subjects' ears. Because there have been atrocities committed in 
Edinburgh mi poor defenceless wretches whose pitiable condition, or 
calling, necessarily puts them very much out of the pale of society ^ 
because one banker, out of live hundred, has proved a rogue, — no one 
is to stir out of his door here in London without being murdered, or 
have an account, save at the Bank of England, without being robbed, 
A surgeon and a cannibal are convertible terms — banker and bandit 
arc synonymous. The opening of the London University havipg 
raised the rent of the houses in that neighbourhood above the 
means of its former description of inhabitants, it is alleged that, tak- 
ing warning by their unhajipy sisters in Edinburgh, they have lied 
lor fear of dissection ! and the financiers who hold correspondence 
with the public press in the shape of Constant Readers, and all the 
initials from A. to Z. and back again, have made the great commer- 
cial discovery that the only honest mode of banking is to keep all the 
money of all the customers in the house, ready for instant delivery! 
.Such a bank would be very green indeed ! It is true, it would evince 
noble disinterestedness for men to hire large houses from St. Paurs 
to Eenchurch Street, well barred and watched, with a large establish- 
ment of clerks, porters, partners, and what not, all for the sake of 
rendering the unselfish service of taking the care of their neighbours’ 
money off their hands, being responsible ibr its safety, and pledged 
to its instant production on demand, for — nothing ! For, how the 
profit of a penny per cent, could be derived from a bank in which all 
the gold was to be kept, like the finches which bear its name, in a 
cage — and never for a moment let out for fear it should fly chirping 
away, — we leave it to the financiers above-named to discover. It 
would be amusing if they were made to realize their own projects 
for a few years. 

We are quite ready to admit that the Edinburgh murders were very 
horrible — appalling. But, whenever a murder becomes a pet pub- 
lic one, the details quickly run into exaggerations so gross as to be 
manifestly absurd inventions — equally filthy in conception, and ihurtful 
in effect, from rendering the minds of young and uninformed people 
injuriously familiar with scenes and images of blood. Instead of 
endeavouring to frighten weak people out of tbeJif wits, by telling 
them they could not walk from Charing Cross to Bar, after 

night-fall, without being put to death, the press should, while lament- 
ing that any thing could seduce human nature to the condition of Burke 
and Hare, have pointed out the true lesson to be derived from the oc- 
furrence, namely, that it displays the real wickedness to which the 
fostering of prejudice leads 5 that the denying surgeons a legal mode 
of procuring the means 7iec€9sary to learn to keep people alive, causes 
people to be killed directly by ruffians, to say nothing of indirectly 
l)y the ignorance which the holders of that prejudice areybrewg upon 
the medical profession. 

As for the attack which has been made upon the whole body of 
bankers, because Mr. Rowland Stephenson has absconded with his 
customer’ money, it is apiece of injustice so extravagant, as really 
to fail of its intended effect from becoming ludicrous. An outcry has 
been mad^ because some of the wealthiest men in England keep 
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carriages and country bouses. We hate to allude to names j but why 
the partners of a dozen houses, perhaps double that number, that we 
could name, should not enjoy the profits of their industry and skill, 
we see no more than why the wealthiest of our list of lords should 
not keep establishments in proportion to theif income. So that the 
amount of that income is kept duly in view, it matters not whence 
it arises, from land or ledger, from rents or rentes. For the rest, 
there certainly have, during the last century, been more swindling 
lords than fraudulent bankers ; and we have not yet heard tliat peer and 
pickjx)ckct are synonymous. Indeed, we think the outcry that has 
been made against bankers, because in the course of a vast number of 
years two or three knaves have been found among them, to be about 
as just as it would be to call the army cowards, because since the 
days of Marlborough some half dozen instances might be picked 
but of persons who had a singular predilection for safety — or to say 
that no member of the C^iurch of England should be trusted with pen 
and ink, because Dr. Dodd was hanged for forgery* 

— . Talking of pickpockets, we went yestefrday to see Mr. Burford’s 
Panorama of Sydney. Some of our facetious contemporaries have 
observed that so beautiful a representation of so beautiful a place is 
calculated to increase the number of ‘‘ adepts at irregular appropria- 
tion or rather that larcenies will be perpetuated with a distinct view 
to detection, for the sole j)urposc of getting transported to our trans- 
porting antipodes. We are generally philanthropic, and therefore 
will give a few words of advice to those persons whose desire of 
travel exceeds their means, and yet who are so smitten with Sydney, 
(we mean no indelicate allusion to Lady Morgan) as to commit a 
sort of paying-in-kind larceny to defray the expenses of a “ transit” 
to the other side mundi.’^ Luckily for them, as wc were writing 
the words talking of pickpockets,” a friend of cur's, who has been 
some few years at the bar, was announced, and on our mentioning to 
him the “case” on which we were advising, he was pleased to re- 
spond — “You advise! Pooh! Give your philo-locomotive clients the 
following opinion from me, upon the promise that the first who profits 
b)k it, and hits mark of transportation, will duly give me 

the feb of th6 Which would otherwise have gone to one of the 

Old Bailey proficients to get him off — for, as he will wish to be con- 
victed, of course he will take care not to retain any of them. 

“ Imprimis, then, let them be Rware that the point of actual trans- 
portation is a very nice one to hit. They have to steer through a 
passage narrower than that of the classic Colossus — one heel may be 
considered as representing the hulks, and the other the halter. 
Probably, in their ignorance, they know not that people transported 
for seven years arc never transported at all. The Penitentiary im- 
pounds them, the hulks hold them fast. One instance is better than 
an hour’s generalizing. Was not Carter, the pseudo-Champion of 
England, transported for seven years, and did he ever get farther than 
Chatham Dock-yard? But he was pretty-behaved there, and got out 
ht the end of three years and a half, having been a sort of corporal for 
h considerable portion of that time^as I believe is the fate of all the 
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creamof that confraternity. But Carter, you know, was innocent, 
and convicted by mistake. All tbe Sporting papers assured us of it. 

“ Your clients, thenefore, must take care not to commit too small 
a crime, or tlie only ships they will go on board will be off Wool- 
wich, or moored in Portsmouth Harbour. I don’t know whether 
any are sent to Pembroke Dockyard — but that’s in old South Wales. 
J3ut, then again, if, in endeavouring to reach a competency of crime, 
they get involved in the mazes of our very distinct law, the dang-er 
may probably be greater, for they may get settled, instead of going 
out as a convict. Instead of hearing a long yarn by riiooiilight, as 
they cross the line, on their way to the other side of the world, a 
shorter yarn, at sunrise, will prove a line that will cross them on 
their way out of the w orld altogether. No ; the only way to hit 
the happy iltedium, is to read the fourth volume of Blackstone 
maturely — Hale and Hawkins with diligence and attention — Russell 
on Crimes, minutely — and the edition of Archhold,, which has been 
published since Mr. Peel's and Lord Lansdown’s Acts, with the most 
scrupulous and vital attention. This course of study, to people iin- 
])elled equally by a desire to improve their lectorial jiowers, (from 
the beauties of style in which their subject naturally compels the 
above-named writers to abound,) and their residence, by a change 
from the middle of hot-water here, to the borders of the Pacific 
Ocean on the other side of the globe — with such persons this study 
will not occupy above seven years, if they be what they themselves 
would call ’cute, they may, by great good luck, find the clue t(j the 
labyrinth of the Minos who may preside at their trial. But I 
should rather fear that the learning of such a student might lead 
him to a capital end, and, you know, as Wolsey says — 

( wlion be fall?., be falls like fjueifer, 

Never to hope again.' 

Such are our friend’s legal reasons against any core making the 
attempt to reach Sydney by means oflaw\ We will just give another 
reason. Let them look well at Mr. Burford's admirable view of the 
place of ibcir desire, ^fhey will sec natives employed in the amiable 
amusement of hurling lances at each otlier’s bodies — the skill of the 
butt equally displayed in w^arding off thci^p|iilim)0n, with a h,uge 
buckler, as that of the darter of these, k^n'^’l^lpSjes® (qu. ? is tfie 
lance made of willow ?) is in aiming them. This game (which iny 
legal friend calls a cricket in which no bail is taken) — is going 
on gaily before the eyes of the Qbvernor, who is riding by in full 
costume : but there is also another group just passed from 
the light of his Excellency's countenance — a body of convicts, 
namely, going off, not at all gaily, from work, tow'ards a large 
building in the distance, designated in the explanation as “ Pri- 
soners' Barracks." We fear, sadly, ,this sort of employment at 
the antipodes is a few degrees below honest work here, to say 
nothirig of the agreeable company by which, in such a case, the tra- 
veller Would be surrounded, in exchange for that of the kind friends, 
and thi father and mother in whose hearts he has planted “ the worm 
that never dies” — but nearly always kills, whom he has left in his 
6arly home in England. “ Alas! ’* said our law-friend, in a more 
serious tone than he had hitherto used, Would that this truth — ^for 
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it is but too true, indeed — were more known to these people before 
they go thither, or do that whicli sends them. No one would then 
say, what I have often heard at Assizes with iv shudder, 'Thank ye, 
luy Lord,^ in answer to a sentence of transportation. The frying- 
pan may be no pleasant place, but what is that to the fire ? ” 

But we will cast these painful associations on one side, and look 
at Sydney in every point of view, save tiiat which caused it to exist. 
The climate of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, we 
hefieve to be about the finest on tlic globe ; the country is excecd- 
ingly fertile ; and its facilities for breeding animals of all descriptions 
are wonderful. The rapidity of the increase of neat cattle, sheep, and 
horses, of which there was not one on the foundation of our settlement 
in 1778, is something vvoiulcrful. Nay, the human animal (of European 
stock) thrives there amazingly. The finest body of men we ever saw in 
our lives was the grenadier company of a regiment recently returned 
from New South. Wales, nearly the whole of which consisted, as the 
officers assured us, of sous of convicts and some of settlers, who had 
been born and reared in the colony. The natives themselves, how- 
ever, all accounts agree in representing as of the lowest grade in 
which human nature has ever been found. We believe them to be 
very brutal j even their courage has a tinge of stupid endurance, 
which is substituted for active and skilful bravery. In the little 
h()ok*of description sold at the Panorama, allusion is made to their 
mode of fighting with the club as being on the decline, in favour of 
our science of boxing ! Wc conclude this is introduced as a sample 
of English civilization. This club-fighting is very curious j we have 
often had it described to us by the officers of the regiment to which we 
have already alluded. When two men agree to fight with the wadflic, 
the native name for the club, they begin by trying to irritate each 
other by all sorts of taunts and grimaces. Each, in turn, runs up to his 
adversary, stoops his head into an horizontal position, and dares him 
to strike. Our informants assured us — and wc heard it from various 
persons at various times — that they had seen this repeated several 
times on each side, without a blow being struck. We did not very 
clearly gather whether this forbearance arose from a point of honour, 
or why each tempted other to give him a blow, applied with all 
his Torce, witlk a „k^vy club, upon In's unprotected skull. At last, 
the teai^r of one gives Avay, he strikes his adversary with his full 
might, who drops as if shot. It is seldom, however, that death 
follows. The skulls of these savages are, as wc have been informed, 
of a , very difFereiit formation from those of Europeans. We have 
heuvd, though we fear not on medical authority, that they are double — 
lined, as it were, with a second, we suppose a thinner, skull through- 
out. But whether this be so or not, it is undoubted that their skulls 
are much thicker altogether than those of the European races 5 it 
Uiiftters little' whether there Be an interstice or not, in the middle of 
the bone. That there is a difference, is apparent jfi'om the fact that, 
tifier thus receiving a blow which would shiver even a Connaught- 
manVhetid, accustomed from his birth to the anointment ofi-shilie- 
lahs, into fifty atoms, — the man, after a time, revives •, and then his 
opponent is bounds by the laws of the lists, to hold his bead down to 
be thumped at in turn, And this is sometimes done twice or three 
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times, on each side, till one is put hors de combat. We have been as- 
sured that, though death sometimes sujiervenes, in the majority of in- 
stances it does not. Boxing is not, perhaps, the highest instance of 
English refinement j but we really think it is an improvement upon 
this. 

Tliere is no representation of this game in the panorama; but 
there is of the hurling of darts, both at each other, and at birds — 
one of which is represented as falling transfixed. We conclude that 
it was Mr. Burford‘s object to bring all the most prominent customs 
of the colony into view, for we should scarcely conceive that the 
natives would carry on their ^rial by ordeal in public, in the out- 
skirts of the capital, and, as in the panorama, with the governor 
riding by. The practice, we doubt not, is continued — for Mr. Bur- 
ford’s information is derived from Colonel Dumaresq, who is General 
Darling’s aide-de-camp ; and, we believe, relation also. But it 
surely must be done unknownst.’’ The following is the notice of 
the practice in the description : — It is an established point, that, if 
a member of one tribe is killed by another, one of that tribe must be 
.sacrificed, or the offender must withstand the attacks of the deceased^s 
friends. On this occasion, as here represented, he is provided only 
with a shield of wood, with which, if expert, he defends himself for 
a considerable time from the spears cast at him, and escapes with 
only a few slight wounds.” 

We cannot think of attempting to describe in words such a covp~ 
d^ail us the scene which Mr. Burford puts before the eyes at a 
glance. We confess, Sydney, in its localities, was not what we ex- 
pected. The inlets of the sea were more like lakes, the hills were 

more like mountains— the but we are describing, when wo 

luive just said wc would not. Go and see it, readers, it will amply 
repay you. 

20tlL Wc have just received the following from a correspondent 
in Edinburgh, witli permission to print it if we like, but with a con- 
viction expressed of certainty that we shall not. Begging onr 
friend’s pardon, we certainly shall : the more good-humouredly, per- 
haps, from finding that he has had the (what shall we call it ?) — 
the — good-luck, suppose we say for modesty’s sake — to hit upon 
exactly the idea with which wc began our itiiifiipjjpf the murders, and 
bankruptcies, on the 12th. The very dat6 of'lra letter, how^ever, 
proves us to be Shakspeare — that we “thought of it first;” — 
however, as our MS. certainly has never had the honour of expand- 
ing its beauteous cheek in the Attic capital of Scotia, our friend 
could not have known that he was forestalled ; and, therefore, 
cannot fairly be reduced to the grade of Mr. Puff. The main subject 
of tlie letter is, however, upon quite another point : we agi^ee 
thoroughly with our correspondent, and shall subjoin a few remarks 
not in comment but addition. There qre a few local matter^ intro- 
duced into the discussion — but they are only so local os to give an 
agreeable spice of description of foreign manners to its tone. More- 
over, o^r Scottish readers, — who must be numerous both on account 
of our**metaphysics, and of our writing their appellation Scottish” 
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instead of ** Scotch ” — will be delighted to have one dram with the 
true twang of Auld Reekie about it : — 

JEjiinburghf Wth January^ 1829. 

'' There is very little going on in this medern Athens just now 
worthy of recording. Luckily, the excitement occasioned in London 
by the flight of Mr. Rowland Stephenson reached us, and relieved 
us, in some measure, from the Burke murders, which had been dis- 
cussed anc} re-discussed, mque ad nauseam. They have been bail 
enough of themselves, but you must not take for granted all that 
* that very very able paper^’^ the Caledonian Mercury, has written on 
the subject, though the editor be a w^ig * like ourselves. The fact 
is, there is a struggle between two eminent anatomical lecturers, 
one of whom, comme de raison, wishes to chasser his rival, and our 
friend Mercurius has lent himself for the occasion. You may depend 
upon it, that the whole system was perfectly original, and that 
Messrs. Burke and Hare were the sole inventors and patentees^ that 
the copartnery was in operation for only about ten months, and the 
number of victims having already fallen from thirty-five, to thirteen, 
(the devil’s own number,) there arc hopes that it may still be dimi- 
nished on the investigation being completed; 

“ One thing you will notice with reprobation — the attempt making, 
through an anomaly in our law, to bring the wretch Hare to 
trial, ^ and this in violation of the pledge of the Lord Advocate, and 
most strongly against his wish. This is to be done as a private pro- 
secution, got up in the name of the nearest of kin of one of the 
sufferers. Do those who subscribe to it [in money as well as opinion ; 
there is a subscription going on.—Eo.] think themselves acting 
honourably ? — Oh, honour with such a miscreant !— Then you put 
yourself exactly on a level with him. But it was only the Lord 
Advocate whose honour was pledged. Did not the Lord Advocate 
act for the public? If Ilarc had not freely explained everything, 
there would have been no clue to get at any of the murders. Oh, 
but we shall not try him for the murder for which Burke is to suffer. 
This is a miserable (piibble. Hare disclosed every thing, and the 
murder for which Burke was tried, was selected as being thought 
the most easily proved to a jury. What pledge are you after this to 
give to a rogue of a king’s evidence, when you reserve a quibble 
like this ? — sitcli a one as a set of pick-pockets would be ashamed to 
make use of ! Oh, fic ! but, sit satis. The attack of the newspaper 
1 have mentioned upon the editor of the Sun for the harmless jocu- 
larity he used in denominating these murders as ^ purely Scotch,* 
or some such terra, was childish and un gentlemanly, and I under- 
stand has been settled in a manner both manly and gentlemanly by 
the Sun proprietor.’’ 

This business of the Sun we *^know not of.*’ We believe, from 
what we hear, that it really shines, and if it were but a morning 

^ ♦ Sec what it is to he a pro\incial I Wc should as soon have expected to hear of a 
Yorkist or a Lancastrian, at this time of day, us a whig. Our correspondent, however, 
is only mistaken in date. Whig is tantamount to the hobbledehoy of what hope we 
are now^Em 
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Sun we should gladly gaze on it. But in London, one has to dine 
instead of reading the evening papers : at least, at this time of year, 
if one were to look in at the club late enough, one must give up that 
delicious hour before dressing or* dinner, according to whether the 
repast be domestic or en ville, when, with back reposed in easy chair, 
and feet basking on the fender, with a reading-lamp on a small table 
placed at a juditiousanglc, we read the last new novel which a taster has 
rerommended— one might be poisoned else. As for taking iif* an 
evening paper, we never heard of a single-man who did jt, except a 
young Tory member who wants to see what the Courier (there ne^er 
luiving been, for years, any piinisterial morning paper to call a 
paper) says of his speech. No — evening papers are as peculiar to the 
country as clouted shoes or clouted cream. You will perceive, rea- 
der, that though in our Hoorn,'* last month, we were a married man 
with seven children, we are single no\v in our Diary, and “live 
cleanly, as a bachelor should do.” 

But, pour cela ; we want to say how right we think 

our Scotch friend about the villariy of “ "trying to try Hare,** 
as he expresses it in the envelope of his frank. (He did not 
make us pay Edinburgh postage for his lucubrations — ^’faith, we 
would though, with •all our hearts.) Nothing can be truer 
tluin if you behave like a rogue to u rogue, the next time you 
want a rogue he will say with more energy than good- breeding, 

“ You be d d ; I Won’t trust you. How did you serve Hare?” 

We will answer that. If Hare be tried, they will have served him 
with the basest treachery. It is not for the monster himself we care, 
though vve do think that, whether there be honour among thieves or 
not, it ought to be ke{)t towards thieves and villains of every deno- 
mination 5 but the great point is, you will vehemently injure the 
interests of justice: if you do not keep faith with king's evidence, 
you will get no such evidence, and that is of use in two ways. In the 
lirst place, itenaldes conviction of the greatest crimes to he obtained, 
as the greatest are often committed in concert; and, wc believe, it 
checks, in no great degree perhaps, but still somewhat, the commis- 
sion of such crimes as need confederacy, for the rogues are afraid of 
trusting one another. Tlie lawyers here will make a pretty clamour 
if this l)e suffered to go on. They were not pleased when that wretch 
Hunt was put upon his trial on the ground that the magistrate had 
no authority to make tlie promise he did ; for without *his confession 
the body would never have been found, and consccpiently no one 
could have been convicted. Ami this of Hare will be a grosser 
instance of treachery, for here the promise was made by the authori- 
ties. As for which murder it may be, that is utter nonsense. You 
would have known nothing about the murders if it liad not been for 
Hare. You may have gained further information since, but the ori- 
ginal clues were all obtained from him. The Lord Advocate will; of 
course, prevent his being hanged ; but i^ he be tried, it will be of the 
liighest detriment to the administration of criminal justice. 

Our friend has added a few lines of Edinburgh gossip, which in his 
private epistle he repents of, and almost forbids us to publish. But 
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why ? There is nothing at all doing in London j the pantomimes 
dcCopy our theate$, and the snow our streets. We have neither the 
notes of a Catalani at night, nor of a pack of hounds in the morning, 
like the happy modern Athenians.- We have “ the Duke,” however, 
as well as our northern neighbours ; but ours is the whipper-in as 
well as master of the hounds. 

Had it not been for these murders, the ^ guid town* would have 
been very dull. A kind of typhus fever has prevailed and alarmed 
many families, and the gaieties usual at the season have not com- 
llvenced. The theatre, as a provincial one, has an excellent corps, 
and I have my doubts if there be an actress so good as Mrs. Henry 
Siddons in town,^ nor any actor better than her brother, Murray, t 
They have lately revived the Hypocrite, and got it up very well : 
but no one goes to see them, which is quite disheartening : — late 
dinners and want of theatrical taste ! Catalani, too, is here; but with 
her it is de pire en pire — her concerts do not draw. The Duke^sJ hounds 
do, however, and nothing can be in better order or more efficient than 
the pack. To-morrow I hunt with them, and dance at the Haddington 
ball at night, where all the county will be assembled. So, fourteen 
miles to covert reminds me to wish you good night.** 



[There certainly must be something extremely apposite in the 
simile which forms the subject of the following mor^eau of our 
Diary, inasmuch a^s we find the very idea in an article which had not 
been received from its contributor, when this was sent to the 
printer. Our readers will find it just touched upon in the second 
page of this number. Perhaps many who read but never write (witli 
a view to the glories of type), will exclaim against the possibility of 
the first leaf being printed after one in this part of the volume — but 
the initiated know that it is not only possible, but very often advis- 
able, in a periodical work, to print the first sheet last.] 

20 i/j. — ^We saw last night the Critic, at Drury Lane ; and we won- 
der extremely that the Duke of Montrose, who, in virtue of bis 
oflice, exercises such a beneficial control over his Majesty's apparel, 
and the dramatic literature of his country, should have permitted 
the retention of a passage, which contains a decided allusion to the 
conduct of a certain distinguished character of the j)resent day, who 
seems to have modelled his discharge of the duties of First Lord of 
the Treasury *011 the example of the Lord Burleigh of the Critic. 
Might we not have imagined that the silent Burleigh of the stage 
was the “ Man of deeds, not words ?’* that Dangle and Sneer were 

* Wo have often heard this said before, and think it no very l)igh compliment to Mrs, 
Henry Siddons to bcUevc it ; that i>, always with one exception, for we have (alas ! this 
seastni we ha\e not) one actres> h?ie whom it is impossible to surpass- we need scarcely 
name Miss Kelly. We have not seen Miss Phillips at all often enough to judge whether 
we ought to add licr to the exception ; but Mrs. Henry Siddons is, as we undmtarid, far 
more general in her emp/oi. — Ed. * 

•j* riiis wo never liavc heard said — and it is a widely different thing Ed, 

r/ie par excellence, now in Scotland, is he of Buccleugh. J'Vr/c his rent-roll. 

He IS, moreover, deservedly popular. This is treating you a little after the fashion of the 
Sportm^ Magazine. ” ' t 
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the carping, inquisitive politicians, who want to pry into the plans 
of his Majesty’s government ?*’ — and Puff, one of those “ moderate 
gentlemen who don’t wish jto hurry ministers** — who place great 
confidence in the J)uke/’and feel sure that he means “ to do some- 
thing next Session ? ** 

— Puff. — Hush ! vastly well ! vastly well ! a most interesting 
gravity ! 

Dangle. — What isn’t he to speak at all? 

Puff. — Egad, 1 thought you’d ask me that. Yes, it*s a very likely 
thing, that a minister in his situation, with the whole affairs df the 
nation on his head, should have time to talk! But hush ! or you’ll 
j)Ut him out. 

“ Sneer. — Put him out! How the plague can that be; if he’s 
not goir^ to say anything ? 

“ Puff. — There’s a reason ! Why his part is to think ; and how 
the plague do you imagine he can think, if you keep talking ? ” 

Happy they, who, like Dangle, arc converted by such cogent 
apologies for silence, — observe with strict respect the operation of 
thoughtful taciturnity, — and acquiesce in the subsequent interpreta- 
lion of those mystcridous shakes of the head, which arc all tluit his 
(iracq and his prototype find time to give in ex])lanation. 

“ By that shake of the head, he gave you to understand that even 
though they (clearly meaning cither the Catholics or -the Bruns- 
wickers) had more justice in their cause, and tvisdom in tliMr mea- 
sures j yet, if there was not a greater spirit shown on the part of 
the i)eople {i. c. in Irish elections, or English county-meetings), the 
country would at last fall a sacrifice, &c. &c.’* 

The devil ! Did he mean all that by shaking his head ? ’* 

Yes — he did. And our modern Burleigh, by carefully observing 
the example of the Elizabethan premier, has discovered that silence 
is the very best mode of tricking the British people into confidence, 
because it can always admit of any interpretation which anybody 
may be interested in fastening on it, and because there is an old 
jirejudicc among Britons, that those who say least have most to 
say. Our Lord Higli Treasurer is “^very perfect indeed.’* 

2Mh. — The influence of national feelings and manners on govern- 
ments is sufiicicntly apparent j nor is the reaction ot governuR*lits on 
national manners at all less obvious. Eor instance, the government 
of Turkey communicates a tone of constitutional dcsjiolism to the 
domestic relations of the Ottoman people. Nor can anybody walk 
through a street in London, without perceiving that he is in a land 
in which the government consists of three estates equally balanced. 

indeed, it is pleasing to observe the extensive ramifications of the 
aristocratical feeling. The slightest details of parochial business 
are conducted on a constitutional model ; the liappy emulation of 
select vestries presents us with a mifiiature resemblance of the jobs 
and jobbers of the government : and the parishes of Marylebone, 
and 8t. Paul, Covent-garden, show that a petty irresponsible aristo- 
cracy can use their humble means for cheating and oppressing those 
who are committed to their charge, in ii uiauner worthy of the Par- 
Fkbruary, 1829. N 
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liament that gave them their authority. Indeed, it is astonishing 
that the ingenuity of the select ^ should have learned so quickly to 
•wield the powers which were given Uy their charte.*’ 

“ gens taillables et corvi^ablcs of some parishes in the 
metropolis have lately begun to cry out. Meetings have been called, 
accounts have been overhauled, inflammatory sj)eeches uttered, and 
resolutions of a most revolutionary tendency adopted by the virtu- 
ally-represented canaille.*’ Chartered rights have been impugned — 
the vested interests of vestrymen openly attacked. The aristocra- 
tical quarter of St. James’s echoes the seditious radicalism of St. 
Giles’s ; there are Humes in St. Marylebone — and St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, calculates and calls for reports, and grumbles 
pudor !) about pence. 

The constituted authorities have behaved with a very laudable 
firmness in most instances. The Jacobin anarchy of St. Paul’s 
Covent Garden produced last year a regular 18th Brumaire. The 
chivalrous Birnie proceeded to the assembly of the parish, sur- 
rounded by t^ army of Bow-street. Nor was he for a moment 
guilty of the cowardice of Napoleon) but turned the mal-contents 
out of the room with the decision of a Cromwell, and a suavity — 
peculiar to himself. We are sorry to see that Mr. Minshullis un- 
worthy of his colleague ; and that, on a late occasion, when the 
accounts of the parish were laid on the Table of Bow-street, he 
acted with such violence as to drive Mr. Halls (a rising Sir Richard) 
off the seat of judicature, and then actually taxed many of the items 
of the bill, an offence aggravated by his advancing the alarming doc- 
trines that overseers may dine too well, even when the parish pays. 

But in the parish of Mary-lc-bone, we are sorry to see that the 

Select ” have been slightly intimidated by the threats of the Tiers 
Etat,’’ that they would apply to Parliament for redress of grievances, 
in fact for Reform. And on what plea ? The Examiner of yesterday 
gives us the items of the Parochial Budget, which it thinks sufficient 
to insure success for the application to the House. Fear not, oh ! 
Vestry — Let the fellows apply ; and they will find that the Bill will 
plead in your ftivour with a Legislature whom you have imitated 
so well, and that their complaints will be treated with as much con- 
tempt as — a report of the Finance Committee. It will be urged, of 
course, that thetrulc of the Select Vestry” has doubled the rates, 
and involved the parish in a debt of 227,000Z. Alas ! there is now no 
Pitt, no Castlercagh, and no Vansittart in that house — but there will 
not be wanting many on whom their mantle hath fallen, and who will 
show, to the satisfaction of an immense majority, that a parochial 
debt is as absolutely necessary to the existence of a parish, as a 
national debt to that of a nation ) and that rates, like taxes, are a 
proof of the wealth of a parish as of a nation, and, indeed, tend to 
promote the accumulation of capital. 

remembered to have been so much touched by Mathews’s 
narrative, in one of his At Home’s, of M. Mallet’s misl^rtunes as to his 
letter, feat as soon as we saw a drama announced, founded oif that 
story, we determined we would see it as soon as it appeared. We 
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accordii»gly went last night, and, undoubtedly, Mathews’s represen- 
tation «)f‘the old Frenchman was as beautiful a piece of acting as we 
ever beheld. We use the word “ beautiful ” quite advisedly — for the 
pathetic part of the performance completely bears away the palm 
from the ludicrous. There were, in many circumstances, traits — 
nay, whole passages — as powerfully and deeply touching, as we have 
ever seen given by any tragedian. It may seem fantastic to use the 
term “ tragedian,” in speaking of Mr. Mathews — but in that division 
of tragedy which belongs to pathos, we have, from various •occa- 
sional indications, long been conscious of his excellence, although we 
never had an opportunity of seeing it so continuously as last night. 
There is far more scope for this in the new piece than there was in 
the anecdote, admirably as he recited it. In that he gave only the 
prominent points ; he has now opportunity to add all the details of 
feeling, which he docs with a skill and delicacy nothing short of 
admirable. We had seen mentioned by one (we forget which) of the 
papers, that the strange English in which these passages were ex- 
pressed, caused laughter to subdue the rising of th^iofter feelings. 
We confess it had no such effect upon us — nor bad it upon the 
audience generally ; as was quite apparent, from there being, once or 
twice, a very visible indication of impatience, at one man in the 
gallery laughing mal-apropos. There is, indeed, a reciprocal intelli- 
gence between the most general and deeply-seated affections of 
human nature, which, provided their emotion w conveyed, makes it 
signify but very little what the means of communication may be. 

The interest of the part of M. Mallet by no means depends solely 
on the letter. The uncertainty, which its non-receipt produces, of 
the fate of his daughter — the gnawing anxiety which arises from that 
certainty — ^liis retrospect of his own course through life, and of the 
misfortunes occasioned by public events, wholly beyond his control 
— his feelings at his loss of rank and fortune,. and at his exile — his 
pride at having, amid the wreck of all else, “ retained his honour — 
his alternate rage at what he esteems ill-treatment, and the self-humi- 
liation of an unhappy heart succeeding it— and, at la^, his ecstacy at 
kis daughter s restoration to him, and his gratitude to him who has 
afforded her protection and kindness in her distress, coupled with his 
})rideful joy at being restored to bis country, his possessions, and his 
rank — all these are embodied by Mr. Mathews in a manner which 
renders the whole as perfect a moral picture of the order of character 
which the combination of such feelings would produce, as it is possi- 
ble for owr imagination, at least, to conceive. 

The piece, in the portion not relating to M. Mallet, is probably too 
much spun out. There is, however, a very extravagant, though very 
ontertiiining sketch (for it is not too much prolonged) of a Nigger 
Roscius, which is most irresistibly acted by Mr. Yates 3 and Wilkin- 
son displays his usual dry and forciliie humour in the Post-Master. 
Perhaps what may be called the intermediate parts of the piece might 
be shortened — that is, provided Mr. Mathews does not really require 
them for rest. His performance is, we repeat, excellent j and we 
rccoiAmcnd every one who admires the purely aijd perfect representa-* 
tion of the more amiable feelings, to go and see it. 

N 2 



HOBBLEDEHOYS. 


Not a man — ^nor a boy, 

But a Hobbledehoy .” — Old Song, 


Oh there is a time, a happy time. 

When a boy is just half a man ; 

When ladies may kiss him without a crime. 

And flirt with him like a fan : — 

When mammas with their daujijhlers will have him alone, 
If he only will seem to fear them ; 

While were he a man or a little more grown, 

They never would let him near them. 

These, Lilly ! — these were the days when you 
Were my boyhood's earliest flame, — 

When I thought it an honour to tie your shoe, 

And trembled to hoar your name : — 

When I scarcely ventured to take a kiss, 

Tho’ your lips seemed half to invite me ; 

But, Lilly! 1 soon got over this, — 

When I kissed — and they did not bite rne. 

Oh ! these were gladsome, and fairy times, 

, And our hearts were then in their spring, 

When 1 passed my nights in writing you rhymes. 

And my days in hearing you sing : — 

And don’t you remember your mother's dismay, 

When she found in your drawer my sonnet ; 

And the beautiful verses I wrote, one day. 

On the ribbon that hung from your bonnet ! 

And the seat we made by the fountain's gush. 

Where your task you were wont to say, — 

And how I lay under the holly-bush, 

*Till your governess went away : — 

And how, when too long at your task you sat. 

Or whenever a kiss 1 wanted, 

I brayed like an ass — or mewed like a cat, 

’Till she deemed that the place was haunted ! 

And do you not, love, remember the days, 

WhenT dressed you for the play, — 

When I pinn’d your ’kerchief, and laced your stays, 

In the neatest and tidiest way I — 

And do you forget the kiss you gave. 

When I tore my hand with the pin ; — 

And how you wondered men would not shave 
The beards from their horrible chin. 

And do you remember the garden wall 
I climb'd up every night, — 

And the racket we made^in the seiwants’ hall, 

When the wind had put out the light 
When Sally got up in her petticoat, 

And John came out in his shirt,— 

And I silenced her with a guinea-note, 

And blinded him with a squirt! 
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And don’t you remember the horrible bite 
I got from the gardener's bitch, 

When John let her out of the kennel, for spite, 

* And she seized me, crossing the ditch ; — 

And how you wept when you saw my blood, 

And numbered me with Love’s martyrs,— 

And how you helped me out of the mud. 

By tying together your garters. 

But, Lilly I now I am grown a man. 

And those days have all gone by, — • 

And Fortune may give me the best she can, 

And the brightest destiny ; 

But I would give every hope and joy 
That my spirit may taste again. 

That I once more were that gladsome boy. 

And that you were as young as then, 

January 21, 1829, 


THE EDITOirs ROOM, 


No. XI. 

We are delighted when the authors, or compilers, or editors, or pub- 
lishers of what are called Juvenile Works, favour us with early copies. 
Wc have an especial predilection for this sort of reading. The ‘Child’s 
Book* is to us much more amusing than the never-ending fashionable 
novel ; and, moreover, we feel our critical step much more firm 
upon this ground, than upon the shifting sands of our every-day works 
of imagination. You of course know, reader, that we are a fktnily- 
man ; for with you we have no secrets ; and we entreat you to give 
no credence to any one of our contributors, to whom we allow great 
license in tlie way of friendship, when he pretends to what he, unhappy 
man, would call the freedom of a bachelor. In this said capacity of tlie 
father of a very happy race of little people, we have, of couiwe, great 
assistance in our critical vocation, when wc discodrse of the lore that 
pertains to childhood ; and, in truth, before we offer an opinion upon 
any production of this class, we invariably test it by a jury of matrons. 
It is that circumstance which makes us feci safe in our seat when the 
labours of Mr. Harris, or Messrs. Darton, or Messrs, Oliver and Boyd 
(the Newberys of their age) come before us ; and be assured that 
upon these weighty points we express no opinion which is not the 
result of most deliberate cogitation. 

And do not think that in this particular we throw away our thoughts 
upon light matters. When we, good-humoured as we are, say a very 
civil thing of a new poem, or a romance; and when, there being some 
n\^tters which we think worthy of blame, we in general leave the busy-i 
ones of the circulating libraries to find them out, we do little harm : 
and, moreover, we encourage a very extensive employment of paper- 
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makers and compositors^ to say nothing of the due encouragement of 
those who belong to the writing craft. Not that we ever prostitute 
our opinions to a publisher, or, what recjuircs much greater self-4enial, 
even to our friends. If our readers knew what struggles we some- 
times have not to appear too highly to praise those we love — if they 
knew that we have sometimes even omitted to notice a book upon which 
the public eye is fixed, because the writer is one of ns — they would give 
us credit for more than ordinary integrity in our vocation. But no 
more c)f this. We were about to say that we consider it a very serious 
duty to offer an opinion upon a chiUHs book ; for by Unit oj)iiiion 
some mothers, or others intrusted with education, might be guided — 
and the expression of a false or careless estimate of the value of a 
production might thus lead to serious mischief. Upon this point wc 
have no right to trifle. We owe to the public sound opinions, if we 
can form them — at any rate we shall give them matured ones. 

In all matters connected with education, the public taste, or rather 
feeling, has been gradually setting with a strong current towards the 
cultivation of the reason, in preference to the imaginatioii. In many 
respects we cannot doubt the wisdom of this ; for, in looking back 
upon the children’s books of the last age, it woulll be difficult to find 
many in which matters of real utility are either systematically taught 
or incidentally alluded to. And yet, we confess, the reaction has ap- 
peared to us in some degree too strong; and we arc not (piitc sure 
that in rejecting ‘ Fairy Tales,’ and ‘ Talcs of the Genii,’ and even 
the. pure parts of the * Arabian Nights,’ we act (juite wisely. In 
the majority of children the imagination requires to be excited and 
cultivated quite as much as the reason; for through this excitement 
and cultivation, under due restraint, all the higher and better aspira- 
tions of our intellect must necessarily spring. The old nursery books 
were, we take it, always distinctly understood by children capable of 
understanding anything, to he fictions; and thus, in all ages, fables 
and parables, which are fictions upon the face of them, were held to 
be a proper medium of juvenile or of popular instruction. We think 
there is a great deal of ])hilosopliy in the jdayl’id lines of Cowper, on 
confabulation ; and believe with him that the child who interprets to 
the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull, 

• ^Miist have a most uncommon skull. 

The nursery stories arc, however, abolished. The child who knows 
thoroughly well that a wolf does not talk, and, moreover, cannot by 
possibility dress itself in an old woman’s garments, must not hear a 
word of ‘ Little Red Riding Hood and ‘ Cinderella,’ with its very 
charming lessons of meekness and patience, and the punishment of 
pride, must not be breathed into infant ears, lest it should be believed 
that fairies ride in chariots drawn by white mice, and that young ladies 
dance in glass slippers. And wlu^t have we got in exchange for the 
• Ogre’s’ seven-league boots, and the wishing cap of ‘ Fortunatus ?’ 
Fearful tales of our northern superstitions, which tread so close upon 
the regions of reality, that the unhappy child with ' 

— - — . undoiibting mind, 

Believes the magic wonders, 
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and is miserable, till the more palpable, but not more oppressive mif 
series (»f real life come to banish the dreaded vision from its dreams. 
We g^riove to say it, that sorne.of the tales which children must and 
will read — which, indeed, are studiously put in their way by parents, 
who will peremptorily forbid all the little books of the last age, and 
greedily take these substitutes, because they are written by gifted 
men, such as Scott and Lockhart, — ‘ Little Willie Bell,’ and others of 
similar tendency, — are calc\ilated to produce evils of tlie most fearful 
character, because they are written with that verisimilitude under which 
a child cannot detect the falsehood. But there are, perhaps, greater 
evils than these to be found in the bulk of our children’s books. Many 
of tliem are little novels, which bring down all the petty vanities and 
j)assi(»ns of rnaturer life, to the level of the infant capacity ; — and thus 
protluce all that precocity in the knowledge of the things of the world, 
whicli is most of all o])posed to the simplicity and purity of a youthful 
understanding. We can detect, in some of the little books which we 
feel it a duty to read, that desiucable attention to what is called 
fashionable and genteel, which is the most disgusting characteristic of 
many of our modern novels. The paj^a and mamma of the little 
folks who figure in •these productions, are generally people with car- 
riages and servants out of number; — and so these unhappy children 
are getting into and out of the carriage, at every fifth page, to the in- 
finite edification of that vast majority of children, who have the blessing 
of being born to walk, and to wait upon themselves ; but who thus 
learn to rcjiiiic at tlieir own lot, and to be envious of those whose con- 
dition is not so liappily cast as in tlie vale of mediocrity. And then, 
how tliesc precocious personages, of nine or ten years old, almost in- 
variably talk. — Ye gods ! how they do talk. We have a little book 
before us, — 

The Gift of an Uncle ; 

ill which the little heroine (a child of very tender years, we should 
presume, from the descrijition of the astonishing kissing and waist- 
oncirclings of her papa and inarnraa,) raves thus, about Ullswater 
“ Can any prospect be more exquisitely lovely than this ? — Observe 
the expanse of water sweeping along the base of yon gigantic preci- 
jiice ; the verdant margin of the lake dotted with cottages ; the mixture 
of rich foliage, bare rocks, and gentlemen’s seats ; do they nq); form a 
landscape, whicli even a poet’s imagination could ^lot exceed ?” But 
the young gentleman, her brother, who thinks that drinking-glasses 
are scooped out like wooden bowls, is a match for her. The tourists 
cross the pass of Llhnberris : — Surely !” cried William, ** this is 
Nature, in ruins! Here, Chaos seems to reign, and universal desola- 
tion attends his nod !’’ Such errors, and grievous indeed are thtey, 
proceed from that besetting sin of most book-makers,— the love of fine 
writing, When you liave written any thing which you think parti- 
cularly clever, always cut it out,’’ t\nd yet there is a good deal of 
useful information in this little book, with all its faults of composition, 
its high-flown thoughts, its ambiguous and ungrammatical sentences. 

^We have mentioned this book particularly, as an exemplification of^ 
the great fault of many of the juvenile books which are devoted to the 
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cultivation of the reason. The writers appear to think that plainness 
of liinpjuaf^e and poverty of lan«:iiage are convertible terms. How 
egregiously are they mistaken. But we cannot object this to a book 
which hasaflbrded us great pleasure, and which wc consider one oi the 
very few which a parent would willingly, because safely, put into the 
hands of a child. This is entitled 

Diversions of Hollycot j 

and we have nothing to object to it but occasional carelessness of con- 
struction, which sometimes amounts to grammatical error. 

In a little volume just published, we have two tales for children, 
apparently by dilferent authors. The first 

William Montgomery, 

is by Miss Blackford ;’'and we regret to say to this lady that her story 
comes within the limit of our censure of highly extravagant and im- 
probable plots and incidents, that give a false estimate of the realities 
of life, and unfit the child for a serious anticipation of its future duties. 
The second tale, 

The Ring ; by an Englishwoman, 
has interested us exceedingly. The design of the writer is admirable ; 
there is great knowledge of character displayed throughout this little 
production ; the language is forcible and simple ; and the principles 
inculcated truly excellent. 

A Sunday Book 

Consisting of short Sermons and moral Discourses for Young Persons, 
will, wc think, be acceptable to many parents. It is very diflicult to find 
amongst the admirable sermons of the church, any which are exactly 
adapted for the comprehension of young persons. We do not say that 
this book entirely supplies the deficiency ; and we fear that in many 
points it will be considered somewhat tame and commonplace. Several of 
the discourses are, however, very excellent ; and we would mention with 
particular praise those on Auger and Haj)piness, We cannot subscribe 
to all the positions of the author. For instance, he says, “Education 
is the instrument for the perfection of the work of creation. The ele- 
ments ctf perfectioi) are in ourselves wlieu we are born, and those are 
our faculties ; which are, in all persons, equally capable of improve- 
ment, and, consequently, all persons arc equally capable of attaining 
the highest pitch of mental excellence.*' There is only one objection 
to this doctrine, and that may be stated in two words — the experience 
of mankind, in all ages, and under all conditions of society, proves the 
contrary. We admit that all persons, unless there be some physical 
defect, are capable of attaining a high degree of mental excellence ; but 
to say tbat all men can attain the highest is just as reasonable as to 
maintain that all men may grow to six feet six if they do but train 
themselves properly for such growth. Children, above all others, 
should never \v6mq false encouragements applied to their industry ; and, 
therefore, it is unwise to say to a very volatile or a very dull child^— 
you may, if you please, be a Newton or a Pope ; although it is ourduty 
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to say to all, — apply diligently to the attainment of sound knowledge, 
that you may be happy in yourselves and useful to others. 

We must, however, not engross too much of our limited space by 
talking of these matters, at which some of our readers may sneer; as 
if could be unimportant which regarded the welfare of the rising 
generation. In their proper instruction we must, after all, lay the 
foundation of all permanent schemes for the bettering of the human 
race, both physically and morally. 

Connected with the subject of education, we have a debt to pay that 
we have considered for some time due. Our attention has been ac#* 
dentally drawn to a new edition (the ninth) of a very useful book, with 
a very quaint title ; 

Nature Displayed, in her System of Teaching Languages 

TO Man^. 

M. Dufief’s system of teaching French has now long been published, 
and the different editions through which it has gone are the best proofs 
that can be adduced of its success, and, consequently, of its merit. Our 
notice of it will no doubt appear tardy ; yet, upon an attentive repe- 
rusal of M. Dll fief’s* work, and upon a strengthened conviction that 
its plan and arrangement are good, we have felt almost bound to give 
it our jiublic attention. 

We had heard, some time ago, a great deal about this system, and 
we found that some of its warmest advocates rather irnjiedecT its pro- 
gress by misrepresentation. Thus, it was said thatM. Dufief had dis- 
carded grammar. Yet, it is suflicient to read the Introduction, in which 
the author gives so clear an account of liis mode of proceeding, to be 
convinced of the fallacy of such an assertion. Far from doing so, M. 
Dufief, on the contrary, never loses sight of grammar. But, unlike 
his predecessors, he docs not make it, at first, the principal object of 
the student’s labour. He does not confine the learner to the dry rules of 
concord and syntax, but, blending together the ditfereiit objects to which 
one must attend to acquire a language, that is to say words — idioms — 
phrases — distinction of parts of sYieech — reading — conjugation — gram- 
mar, he carries every thing de front. By this means, the pupil is en- 
couraged, because, like the growing child, he feels his power daily 
increasing ; — after each lesson he retires conscious of his own progress. 

The greatest merit of M. Dufief’s system is, our opinion, its 
being so perfectly adapted to English people. If we attempt to 
sjieuk or write a foreign language, nothing is more natural than to 
translate literally our own words, yet, nothing can be more incorrect if 
the genius of the two languages differ. M. Dufief has felt this 
strongly, and has consequently strenuously endeavoured to make his 
work particularly useful on this account. In the copious vocabulary 
he has given in his first volume, and of which we must praise the 
division, English and French are constantly brought in contact, and 
their points of difference rendered mdre striking. 

We must, nevertheless, be candid with M. Dufief. We cannot 
exactly believe the application of his system so infallible, nor its sue- 

* Nature Displayed, in her mode of teaching Language to Man, &c. Ninth 
Edition. By G« N. Dufief. 2 vols. fivo. London. 
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cess SO rapid as he would wish us to think. The rapidity of the latter 
depends entirely on the most retentive memory (a faculty not very 
common), — on the f^reatest attention and docility, — and on a mode of 
discipline (we would almost say mechanical) to which few English 
people will submit. 

The Quarterly Review, 

We cannot resist this. Late though we be, we must say something of 
the new Quarterly, and postpone some of the small fry of Novels and 
Joerns, to which we had intended to dedicate the remainder of our 

Room.” They are much obliged to the Quarterly, which never 
notices them itself, and which thus prevents others from noticing 
them. 

In the first article, which is principally a review of ^ Dr. Granville’s 
Travels,* wc think we recognize the hand of one of the oldest and 
most accomplished contributors of the ‘ Quarterly,* who never uses 
the whipcord except in right earnest, and who not only “ cuts blocks 
with a razor,** but batters the blocks to pieces, to shew how brainless 
they are. We are glad to see him again, in spite of his occasional 
prejudices, and his constant loftiness ; and wc delight in him more 
especially on this occasion, for he has cheated INlurray, and betrayed 
the ‘ Quarterly’ into liberality, in spite of Southey, and all the high 
and mighty councillors of Albemarle-street. This comes c^f having a 
contributor who will not submit to the pruning knife. Hear, and 
wonder, ye who chuckled over the frantic denunciations of the dangers 
of Popery, by the Laureate, in ‘ Quarterly’ the last: — 

Unqualified praise is given to the king of Prussia for having founded, in 
the year 1818, the university of Bonn, with a donation of the castles of Bonn 
and Poppelsdorf and the land belonging to them ; establishing five faculties 
— three for jurisprudence, medicine^ and general science, which includes all 
branches of literature, — two for theology, one for protestard and the 
other f Of catholic students. In that rf literature, there is also a protestant 
and a catholic professor. This is certainly most liberal on the part of his 
Prussian Majesty, whose declared sentimenU' on this occasion reflect the 
greatest honour on his head and his heart. ‘ I confidenlly hope,’ Iiis Ma^ 
jesty observes, ‘ that the university of Bonn wnll act in the spirit which dic- 
tated its foundation, in promoting true piety, sound sense, and good morals. 
By this my faithful subjects may know and learn with what patriotic affec- 
tion I pew the equal, impartial, and solid instruction of them all ; and how 
much r consider education as the means of preventing those turbulent and 
fruitless efforts so injurious to the welfare of nations.’ 

Is not this excellent — two faculties for theology, one for protestant 
and the other for catholic students ; and a protestant and a eathoHc 
professor in literature also ; and then, this is most liberal , on the part 
of his Prussian majesty, and reflects the greatest honour on his head 
and his heart. And so, the ‘ Quarterly’ proclaims that toleration is 
the best gem in a monarch’s crown, in spite of the Brunswick Clubs, 

Is it come to this ? The conversion of Moore’s Almanac to liberality 
is one of the standing miracles of the age ; but it is nothing compared 
to the sudden change of the ‘ Quarterly.* Three months — ^three little 
nioHths only. Well, then, the weathercock has not rusted to a point. 

We can easily forgive ^e author of that excellent Joke, the proposed 
voyage of discovery to Russell-square. for his delig|itful affec^tion qf 
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believing that no one cares for the London University. How can 
he imagine" (speaking of Dr. Granville) “ that the public takes any 
interest whether Dr. Granville ctr Dr. Davis be appointed to deliver 
lectures* or anything else, even the young Alma Mater herself, in 
Upper Gower Street ?” The affectation is pretty. And again, how 
delicious is the bit of mock-aristocracy about the German Uni- 
versities 

We have no fear, certainly, of Bonn, nor of Berlin, whose university con* 
tains upwards of sixteen hundred students. Should they venture to ^beh^ 
liis Prussian Majesty would not hesitate to march the whole of them into the 
ranks ; and, indeed, this would be a proper measure to pursue every now and 
then with regard to the German students : a set of young men who certainly 
pursue their studies with zeal, but who nevertheless are more brutal in con- 
duct, more insolent in manner, more slovenly and ruffian-like in appearance, 
and more offensive from the fumes of tobacco and beer, onions and sour- 
crout, in which they are enveloped, than are to be met with in any other 
j)art of Europe. In a small town of a small state a German university is a 
horrible nuisance ; and how the elegant court of Weimar, in particular, can 
tolerate the existence of one within an hour’s ride of its palace, where we 
liave seen ragamuffins lighting with broad- sw’ords in the market-place, 
moves ‘ our special wonder.’ 

The tobacco and onions arc the piortal sins. 

After all, (here arc few men who could write such an article as iliis 
first of the ^ Quarterly’-^dashing and lively, witty and sarcastic — but 
with a strong vein of good sense running through it. The conclusion 
is important, for it smacks of official information ; — 

We are just in time to state the disastrous finale^ which we have received 
from an authentic source, of the rash and precipitous invasion of the Turkish 
territory by 'Russia — that alarming invasion which, in the opinion of Lieut,- 
Col, Evans, demanded an immediate armed intervention of all the powers 
of Europe, to stay the overwhelming career of the autocrat, who aimed at 
little less than universal dominion. Thg Turks, however, have done it effec- 
tually of themselves, single-handed, without the assistance of any one power, 
European or Asiatic ; and the Sublime Sultan may now boast, with the 
Roman warrior, 

. . . . ‘ like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 

Flutter’d yonr Humans in Bulyaria ; 

Alone I did it,’ 

Fluttered, indeed, with a vengeance I The rout was complete ; resembling, 
on a smaller scale, that of the French from Moscow. W® are told tl&t not 
a living creature escaped out of this horrible Bulgaria, save man — and he, 
bare and destitute of everything that constitutes a soldier — without arms, 
without aecoutrements, without baggage, and, as the French would say, 
completely demoralized I — all the draft horses, and cattle of every kind ; all 
those of the cavaliy and artillery, dead ; — all the guns, carriages, waggons, 
ammunition, and provisions, left behind as spoil for the Turks, The extent 
of the$e disasters is endeavoured to be concealed at Petersbuygh, where the 
war, ft*0m the first, was unpopular ; but now men shake their beada* by 
which, like the shake of Burleigh’s in the play, they mean a great deal, 
though they aay nothing ; and they are afraid to write, as all letters are in- 
spected at the post-office. It is to be hoped that this disastrous campaign 
will have taught the young emperor a lesson of moderation, which will 
couilj||d him to seek for peace rather than conquest. 

Iot second paper on ‘ Records and Regisfci-ation ’ is very learned— 
and what is a rare case with very learned articles does not lack 
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amusement. We are really |rlad to see that the labours of the com- 
missioners for inquiring into the Jaws of real property have the approval 
of ‘ The Quarterly and that these* commissioners are described as 
pursuing their inquiries “ diligently and ably.” We are not suspicious 
of this praise ; for we have reason to believe that neither official frowns 
nor smiles would deter the gentlemen who form this commission from 
a stern discharge of their duty. The principles laid down in this arti- 
cle are precisely those upon which the most important parts of the 
cel^rated speech of Mr. Brougham, last session, were grounded. 
The reviewer speaks tlius of a general registration in England — 

It is evident that the present system is so ingeniously contrived, that it 
must be admitted to be wrong in whatever manner the question be decided. 
If the English statutes are advantageous, they ought to be forthwith ex- 
tended to every county ; — if disadvantageous, they should be forthwith re- 
pealed; for it is not easily reconciled to any sound principles of legislation 
that the law of real property should change on passing under Temple Bar — 
that there should be two different codes for Fulham and for Putney — for 
Holborn and High Holborn, — or that a protection against fraud should be 
afforded to Yorkshire which is denied to the men of Lancaster, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Kibble. 

The article on ‘ Hajji Biiha,’ tliough somewhat late, is exceedingly 
clever. How true is the philosophy with which it commences : — 

An old acquaintance of ours, as remarkable for the grotesque queerness 
of his .physiognomy, as for the kindness and gentleness of his disposition, 
was asked by a friend, w'here he had been ? He replied, he had been seeing 
the lion, which was at that time an object of curiosity — (we are not sure 
whether it was Nero or Cato) — : ‘ And what,’ rejoined the querist, ‘ did the 
lion think of you ?’ The jest passed as a good one ; and yet under it lies 
something that is serious and true. 

When a civilized people have gazed, at their leisure, upon one of those 
uninstructed productions of rude nature whom they term barbarians, the 
next object of natural curiosity is, to learn what opinion the barbarian has 
formed of the new state of society into which he is introduced — what the lion 
thinks of his visiters. Will the simple, unsophisticated being, we ask our- 
selves, be more inclined to reverence us, who direct the thunder and light- 
ning by our command of electricity — controul the course of the winds by our 
steam-engines — turn night into day by our gas — erect the most stupendous 
edifices by our machinery — soar into mid-air like eagles — at pleasure dive 
into the earth like moles ? — or, to take us as individuals, and despise the 
effemenate child of social policy, whom the community have deprived of half 
his rights — who dares not avenge a blow without having recourse to a con- 
stable — who, like a pampered jade, cannot.go but thirty miles a day without 
a halt — or endure hunger, w’ere it only for twenty-four hours, WMOut suf- 
fering and complaint — whose life is undignified by trophies acqu^d in the 
chase or the battle — and whose death is not graced by a few preliminary 
tortures, applied to the most sensitive parts, in order to ascertain his decided 
superiority to ordinary mortals ? We are equally desirous to know what 
the swarthy stranger may think of our social institutions, of our complicated 
system of justice in comparison with the dictum of the chief, Sitting in the 
Mfe.of the village, or the award «f the elders of the tribe, assembled around 
flie council fire ; and even, in a lower and lighter point of view, what he 
thinks of our habits and forms of ordinary life, — that artificial and conven- 
tiottal ceremonial, which so broadly distinguishes different ranks from each 
otber^; and binds together so closely those who belong to the same gralhe» 
And now for Mr. Southey. ‘ Elementary Teaching * is a capital 
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specimen of the |?reat merits and the great faults of this writer. The 
quantity of the odds and ends of knowledge which he brings to bear 
on every question is perfectly astonishing ; and no man can tack his 
scraps together into a more appropriate or graceful garment. In this 
vesture there is nothing of the formality of the patchwork of indifferent 
artists — nothing of the violent contrasts of form and colour of which 
our grandmothers were so proud in their quilting: but the whole is a 
piece of beautiful embroidery, in which the old and the new are so 
intimately blended, that neither the ancient tatters of silk, nor the mo- 
dern bits of buckram can be easily separated by an unpractised •eye. 
The garment is a sightly garment — and it only lacks strength and 
durability. It will not stand a good tug. Nothing can be more de- 
lightful than Mr. Southey’s account of the early history of scholastic 
education ; and admirable, indeed, are the lessons which he draws 
from his storehouse of anecdote : — 

Little did King Solomon apprehend, when his unfortunate saying 
concerning the rod fell from his lips, that it would occasion more 
havoc among birch trees than was made among the cedars for the building 
of his temple, and his house of the forest of T.ebanon ! Many is the phle- 
botomist who, with this text in his mouth, has taken the rod in hand, when 
he himself, for ill teaching, or ill temper, or both, has deserved itYar more 
than the poor boy who, whether slow of comprehension, or stupified by 
terror, has stood enirussed and trembling before him. But the theory that 
severity was indispensably required had been formed to justify the practice 
— as theories never will be wanting in support of any practice, however pre- 
posterous and unjust — and then the practice must be continued to support 
the tlieory I Boys were flogged, not for any offence which they had com- 
mitted, not for anything which they had done or left undone, not for incapa- 
city of learning or unwillingness to learn, but upon the abstract principle 
that they ought to he flogged — and that, upon the authority of the wisest 
of men, the child would be spoiled if the rod w^ere spared I Erasmus relates 
an atrocity of one whom he does not indeed name, but who is believed to be 
Colet, the dean of St. Paul's, a good as well as a munificent man ; and, 
strange as it may seem, said by Erasmus himself to have delighted in chil- 
dren with a natural and Christian feeling : nevertheless he thought no disci- 
pline could be too severe in his school, and whenever lie dined there, one or 
two boys were served up to be flogged for the dessert. On one such occa- 
sion, when Erasmus w^as present, he called up a meek, gentle boy of ten 
years old, who had lately been earnestly commended to his care by a tender 
mother, ordered him to be flogged for some pretended fault which the child 
had never committed, and saw him flogged till the victim was Shinting 
under the scourge ; * not that he has deserved this,' sai^ he aside to Eras- 
mus, while this was going on, * but it is fit to humble him I' These indubi- 
table facts may render credible the commencement of Bobert the Devil’s 
career, as related in the romance ; and the story of the schoolman, whom 
the boys put to death with their penknives. 

Is not this capital ? — Is not this a shaking of our old institutions 
with a vengeance ? What, abolish (he rod, Mr. Southey, in spite of 
King Solomon and Dr. Busby ; in spite, too, let us tell you, of many 
of the Busbys of the present day ? )Vhy this is a fearful backsliding 
of the laureate— this is the “old Thomas Day” of the Joan ‘of Arc 
times come back. And yet the man does not say a word that can 
affqpt any living human being. “ Dr. Parr was the last learned school- 
maiiter who was professedly an amateur of the rod ** — and “ Charity- 
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sdiools seem to have been the last places in which the old system of 
baTbarlty was retained.*^ Is the rod then abolished at Eton? — or 
Winchester? Are not youn^ men oC eighteen yet obliged to submit 
to this horrible degradation, this tearing np of all the feelings of de- 
cency and honour ? And why do they submit? What is it restrains 
their natural impulse to spit at the ruthless pedagogue, and tell him 
that his enforcement of such a custom is a disgrace to the country and 
the age in which he lives ? Because the slightest resistance would 
be followed by the dreadful and still more atrocious penalty of expul- 
sionr We have stated in a former number what this penalty means — 
ruin for life. When Dr. Keate came to the head-mastership of Eton, 
he is said to have flogged eighty of the fifth and sixth forms for a 
month, on account of their non-compliance with a new, and to them 
arbitrary, regulation ; and we have heard that within these few years 
one of three brothers, the major, the minor, or the minimus, was 
flogged every morning — for stupidity, A^d then Mr. Southey talks 
of these things, as if they belonged to a past age. We wish he had 
spoken of flogging, as a system, with the same indignation he speaks 
of fagging. These words, on that subject, are in the present ‘ Quar- 
terly 

There is nothing to be said in defence of the system which might not be 
applied in defence of the slave-1 rade, or the Turkish despotism ; and it is to 
be hoped that public opinion will put it down before some fla^ant case of 
brutaUtjs shall call for a public example. 

We remember that it was considered a great piece of Jacobinism 
in the ‘ Examiner,’ about ten years since, to write in much milder 
terms of this atrocity, 

And yet the writer of this article in the ‘ Quarterly* does speak such 
home truths to the ears of those who would have scouted them from 
any professedly liberal writer, that wc cannot but admire and quote : — 

Whatever simplification was made in the old grammar, the method of 
teaching continued, till our own days, to be what Professor Pillans calls 
mechanical rather than intellectual. Milton complained that we did “ amiss 
to spend seven or eight years in scraping toother as much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year 
and he might have added— as is in one year forgotten by the greater number 
of those who have thus imperfectly acquired it. What was amiss in Milton’s 
time l^s not been amended. It is observed by Paley that, at our public 
schools, “ quick parts are cultivated, slow ones are neglected.” The remark 
will hold good of all large schools, and of the large majority of smallet ones 
as well ; and the reason wherefore there should be this general failure- 
wherefore so ve^ few are made scholars so as to retain in after life the 
scholarship which they have acquired in boyhood — ^is, that few are under the 
necessity of keeping np their knowledge of this kind, few have the opportunity 
of exercising it, and fewer still the inclination. Of this, both boys and masters 
are, each in their station, sensible. The boy, unless he is destined for one of 
the learned professions, or has a disposition for learning, persuades himself 
that learning can be of no use to Jhim ; that he has been sent to school 
bec^ause it is the custom, and because his father was there before 1dm ; but 
soon as ho shall have left school, he may forget his Latin and 
Gre^ M he very well knows his father has forgotten them, and as it is the 
custom Mdo. Dius, the whole thick-head family, and a great proporfion, 
olsoi of tnom iivith better wits, who are bom to fine linen and the sfiver 
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spoon, feel, Ihink, speak, and act accordingly ; and thus, it should be added 
in justice to all parties, it is generally expected by their parents that they 
should act. 

When, then, will ultimately reform the great schools — ^banish the 
flogging and the fagging systems — and make education to be, what 
the word really means — a preparation for the grave duties of after- 
life, and not a mode of spending the best years of youth in the most 
useless and uncomfortable manner that can possibly be desvied ? — The 
utter inability of the systems of those great schools to keep pace with 
the general intellectual improvement of the age ; — and the growing 
rivalry of a few schools, where not only what is really useful is taught, 
but where boys are treated as rational and accountable beings, and 
not driven into obedience like brute beasts — these things will work the 
reform. Already two or three of the public schools, which it would be 
invidious to mention, are falling into utter decay, and are become “ the 
shadows of a shade.*’ And this will be the case with all, unless the 
])rinciples upon which they lire conducted are absolutely changed.— 
Hear ye, who talk of your superior acquirements, and look down upon 
the vulgar herd, — liear ye what Mr. Southey says of the condition to 
which ye are fast comjng, if ye do not bestir yourselves in the race 
which ye are now doomed to run : — 

In proportion as information is' diffused among all classes, it becomes 
essential not merely to the well-being but to the stability of the state, that 
the education of the higher classes shoidd be rendered more efficient ; mid 
that they should take witli them from our public schools and universities 
something more than the manners and spirit, and that sort of knowledge of the 
world which tliey cannot help acquiring there. For it is not to the heredi- 
tary nobility alone that considerable political power, — actual power as well as 
influence, — is intrusted by our practical constitution . Country gentlemen, and 
in a less degree those who are born to an inheritance of commercial wealth, 
have their snare of this power, and are born also to tlie responsibilities and 
duties which power of any kind brings with it. Now it is for the general 
good, even more than for that of the privileged classes themselves, that their 
jirivileges, power, and influence should be preserved ; but this cannot be, 
unless llie possessors show themselves worthy of the advantages which they 
enjoy, and able to defend and to maintain them. In a country like this, the 
constitution cannot be kept together by the attraction of cohesion : assailed 
it is, and shaken It may be, by some hurricane of popular opinion raised by 
political jugglers, who, like Lapland witches, “ can sell a storm for a dollar, 
which for ten thousand they cannot allay.” Whatever is for the general 
good, whatever is just and reasonable, will ultimately stand : but unless they 
who shall be depositaries of this power, when the storm rages, are so qua- 
lified as to make it manifest that it is for the general good, and therefore 
reasonable and just and necessaiy that they should continue in their here- 
ditary ste.tion, they must fall. It is no wisdom to dissemble this ; the way 
to overcome danger is to provide against it, and expect it, and meet it 
resolutely. 

This is excellent. But why does Mr. Southey, while he speaks the 
trutli himself, quarrel with others for speaking it ? 

The schoolmasta:, it has been said, is abroad. It was said in a" tone 
and temper implying that, in the opinion of the speaker, certain of our insti- 
tutions had as much to apprehend from the progress of popular education, 
as flft Roman Catholic religion has to fear from the circulation of the 
Scriptures. 
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■ T!‘he temper in which these memorable words were used, as we Un- 
derstand them, was this— that the people, in the schoolmaster, had a 
shield ag’ainst the possible oppression^ of the soldier ; — *and that op- 
pression of any kind, whether it came in the form of the power of the 
sword, or the power of the law, could not stand against that great 
principle, that government is for the good of all, and for the injury of 
none. This principle the people learn to assert with the tone of men 
knowing their own strength, when they understand, thoroughly, in the 
spread of general information, what are the real foundations upon 
which the rule of a free and an enlightened nation can alone be built. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Southey in the following, and many other 
passages, and cannot in the least understand wherein he differs from 
the warmest advocates of education ; and why he talks of “ the tares 
amongst the wheat,” when he alludes to those men, who, above all 
others, have made it necessary that the ‘ Quarterly Review’ should 
write in such a st)lc as this: — 

. The maxim that it is politic to keep the people in ignoivance, will not be 
maintained in any country where the rulers are conscious of upright inten- 
tions, and confident likewise in the intrinsic worth of the iftstitulions wliich 
it is their duty to uphold, knowing those institutions to be founded on “the 
rock of righteous principles. They know, also, that* the best means of pre- 
serving them from danger is so to promote the increase of general informa- 
tion, as to make tlie people perceive how intimately their own well-being 
depends upon the stability of the state, thus making them wise to obedience. 
Sir William D'Avenant, who lived in an age little favourable to the principles 
of free government, saw this truth distinctly. “ The received opinion that 
the people ought to be continued in ignorance,” said he, “ is a maxim 
sounding like the little subtlety of one that is a statesman only by birth or 
beard, and merits not his place by much thinking. For ignorance is rude, 
censorious, jealous, obstinate, and proud ; these being exactly the ingredients 
of which disobedience is made : and obedience proceeds from ample consi- 
deration, of which knowledge consists ; and knowledge will soon put into 
one scale the weight of oppression, and in the other, the heavy burden 
which disobedience lays on us in the effects of civil war ; and then, even 
tyranny will seem much lighter, when the hand of supreme power binds up 
our load, and lays it artfully on us, than disobedience, (the parent of confu- 
sion) when we all load one another, in which every one irregularly increases 
his felloVs burden to lessen his own.” 

But Mr. Southey, while he cpiotcs this excellent passage of D’Avc- 
ndnti^oes not tell us wherein we, of these days, differ from that writer, 
who lived too nrtir a period when men of all sides were apt to run to 
arms, for the redress of grievances, or the enforcement of tyi:anny. 
After the war6 of the parliament, he might indeed be pardoned for per- 
ceiving only one political consequence of knowledge. — “Knowledge 
will soon put into one scale the weight of oppression, and, in the other;, 
the heavy burden which disobedience lays on us in the effects qf civil 
war!* But knowledge will do something more now-a-days^ It, will 
put into one scale the weight of the oppression ; — and it will hang 
the scale before the eyes of inei^, to shew what a hateful thing oppviesr 
^foh ls, and how it disturbs tlie happy equilibrium of the social 
aildf tifae by one, it will throw its own arguments into the 

^ feather perhaps at first, but gradually gatncidqig 
consistency— and, one by one, it will wring from jits 
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aHmtoions and qitalidcatloiifl, (such aa those now Wirung 
from the * Quarterly Review') li^hieh will swell, and swell the o&unier^ 
poise of the oppresuon : — iilf, at last, the beam trembles — and the Bmie 
8lnks--*and the oppression altogether perishes, or leaves but ** dti^ in 
the balance — and the schoolmaster triumphs, and rejoices, above 
all, that such wonders can be wrought by Ais ministry, and that tho 
sword is but a feeble rush, when set agaig^t Ais power, which has 
taugfht men thoroughly to know, and, knowing, steadily to maintain. 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so.*’ 

We learn that Mr. Southey disapproves, in some respects, of the 
London University. We were prepared for this ; — but we were not 
prepared for this capital preface to this disapproval, of which we roust 
indulge ourselves in qudtihg some of the best passages : — 

It is possible to raise the Itandard of knowledge in a community, as it is 
to raise the standard of comforts and there is not the same danger in raising 
it ; for in the one case uneasy desires and habits of imprudent expenditure 
may be produced, but with the Other the means of enjoyment are imparted, 
and that enjoyment is the only one in the indulgence of which there can be 
no excess, and from which no evil can arise. This point will not be con- 
tested. Neither is it a question of dispute whether the metropolis is 
most convenient place that could be chosen in which to establish a.tibird 
university. The colleges erected and to be erected in London, cannot have 
the effect of rendering such an institution less wanted in the north of Et^ 
land ; neither could tne foundation of one in the north lessen the nece$s% 
for these colleges in London, where the circumstances of the age require 
them. If the metropolis be, as certainly it is, the most unfitting place to 
which young men could be brought for collegiate education, who should be 
under no om6r restraint than the little which any collegiate discipline, eon^ 
sistent with the usages and spirit and feelings of this nation, can 'apjdy, It it 
as certainly the iitt^t place in which those who are already domesueattd 
there can receive the education which it is now proposed to offer them,—* 
the only place in which the greater niunber of them can receive it, and the 
most convenient for all, all things considered. 

Wherefore, then, doth Mr. Southey quarrel with the founders of the 
London University, the necessity for whose foundation he so distinctly 
admits? — ^First, about a name. He calls .the appellation University, 
inappropriate and arrogant’* — an “ assumption of sdf^reignty ;* ~and 
in a note, in which he quotes Sir William Buck, from Mr. Dyer, he 
appears to think that such a title is already in force, .and that tlm 
city of London might claim the dignity of University, seeing that it 
possesses those valuable institutions of learning, the four Inns of 
Court, the lesser Inns, and Gresham College. Truly, in many respeetS^ 
the city of London, in these venerable institutions, offers a vety bappj 
likens of what University was, not many years ago, and what an 
Untirnrshy Astve long oonUnued to &e, but fo^ the^nenil Intel* 
leclnal advancement of the people. Ill the four Inn$ of OoiM where 
degrees are conferred,*’ not a single qualificatiQn is r^uired bnt the 
enmgof a certaijt number of dinners) — and though Ikstures ** were 
deHvin^ therei” In days long gone by, it was reserved for the Lohdon 
Uliv^iy first tn teach the law student tlM rationale of his profession, 
by most effective mode of oral instruction* Gresham College, top, 
FaaauAEY, 1829, O 
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is oti a par with the absurdity of the teaching of the four Inns of 
Court;— or rather, it goes far beyond' them in absurdity. Lectures, 
during a certain week, are ordered to be delivered in a room over the 
Royal Exchange ; — we believe they must be in Latin ; — no one goes 
to hear them, and that circumstance is a lucky one for the lecturer, 
seeing that no preparation is made, and, that if an audience did ga- 
ther together, he would Jie sadly puzzled what to do with them. So 
muchifor Mr. Southey's University of the City of London; — and so 
much for the “ arrogance ** of those who, professing and teaching every 
branch of knowledge, (except that one branch, which the most richly 
endo\ved body of men in the world are especially appointed to teach« 
without fee, to all comers) call this insiitutio]^ “ an University.’’ Thus 
it is with all such reasonings as the piece ||4l logic before us, which 
clings to forms rather tliaii to realities ; — ana would prefer the ghost 
of some piece of antiquity to uphold, thaii the real flesh and blood 
vigour of an establishment suited^ to our times, and doing an infinity 
of good, at a moderate cost, to all wlio put themselves under its guid-* 
ance. We rejoice to say that number is not a small one.* 

But we come at last to the old objection on the score that Divinity 
is not systematically taught at the London University ; and here Mr. 
Southey presses into his service pamphleteers and paragraph writers, 
as if ha was proud of the meanest ally, and doubtful of his own un- 
aided prowess. Mr. Southey, however, is sufficiently bold in his 

• Amongst the great advantages of this Thiiversity to those inhabitants of Lon- 
don who are disposed to cultivate the elegant branches of learning, we think it no 
mean l>enefii that, at a convenient hour, and for a very trifling expense, they may 
attend lectures on the literature of the modern languages. The professors, in 
these departments, are all exceedingly able men ; — and most of them are distin- 
guished as popular writers. The jwofessor of Italian literature, well known us an 
accomplished scholar, will deliver a course of twelve lectures on the Oi londo Inna^ 
morato of Bojahdo, and Behni’s Rifadmento ; the Morgante Maggiore of PuLCi ; 
the Orlamlo Fnrio^o of Abiosto; Amadigi oK Tasso ; the /?iccirtn/c//o of 
FouTicjCEnBA. In the delivcjy of these lectures abstruse criticism will he 
avoided, as it is intended to render them interesting, even to juirsoiis to whom the 
Study of Italian literature is a matter of mere recreation. The following among 
Othe^ points, will l)e discussed, A sliort historical review of the chivalrous ages will 
he given, wherein someoi the various stories of the romnnesyue poets will he traced 
^ theft* first boiirces/'aiid thus the history of this species of poetiy will be inquired 
into. The main siTlyects of the several pwms will be so separated, that the indi- 
vidual order and connexion of their plans may become^ evident, in spite of the 
variety of incidents. The characters of the most remarkable personages wfU be 
analyzed and compared. ^ The kind of machinery employed by these poOts Will be 
examined, and ita peculiarities jiointed out and illustrated. The art with which 
the episodes are introduced, and the beauty of some of them (both as hhstraist com- 
positions and constituent parts of a whole poem) will be considered. The de- 
scriptive powers of the poets will be weighed, and the general qualities of their 
style will meet with attention. With reference to the qualities of style, the 
Merits ot Bekki’s Rifadmrnto will he im'^stigated, and the charms of Ar 1 dSto *15 
Mction particularly atteuded to. C)rl|pnal matter will be distinguished from imita^ 
K0I1S ; and what is singnlar and peculiar from what may be considered as pi^lel 
, Authors will be compared one with another, so that they may b© 
■>? That his arguments may be better understo^dd, 

the Fimeteor will illustrate them wdth appropriate quotations. These 
will bernn about the middle of February ; and we have the highest ejtbeotaiihMh 
wey wiU be productive of great pleasure, as well as the most solid beiieflt; to 
those who are fortunate enough to have opportunities of attending tb ^KP, 
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assertfonn, to be able to stand alone ; and he calls nick-nabnes, as if 
he had never felt their annoyance. That the scheme, as originally 
framed, would have tended to loosen and dissolve the ties by whtci 
men are attached to the constitution of these kingdoms, we know ; 
and that it was intended to do so we believe.'* So says the reviewer. 
How then — have you not told us “ ignorance is rude, censorious, 
jealous, obstinate, and proud — these being exactly the ingredients of 
which disobedience is made and will a university in which th^ use- 
ful and liberal arts, the sciences, professional learning, and elegant 
literature are taught, be an exception to your general rule ? But then 
there is no divinity chair ; and “ those who are of any denomination 
which cuds in ist or will properly encourage the college in 

which any religion may j^ftaught, or none.** We, individually, have 
a deep regard I'or the chiimi of England — but we have not, therefore, 
a contempt for those who dissent from her doctrines. We neither 
# undervalue their numbers nor thek power ; and even Mr. Southey 
fjare not undervahie the piety of the greater proportion of them. 
Have the members of these sects, whom even the most intolerant 
would not scruple to call Christians, made a rout about this non- 
teaching of theology in the London University, the stale bug-bear 
and party-cry against it? Look at the names of its council. There 
is indeed no bishop there— we wish there had been — but there are 
several men whom some of the best bishops of the present day would 
embrace with the warmth of Christian fellowship, and own that their 
motives were above all suspicion. These men are not afraid to leave 
their young men, in religious matters, to the care of their parents or 
guardians, and to the guidance of their spiritual pastors. It is the 
ordinary course of society with regard to young men, after they have 
passed the age of the mere schoolboy. And why, then, is the church 
of England lobe afraid of the same course ; as if its doctrines would in- 
cur the danger of falling into disesteem, if they were not made irksome 
and ridiculous, as the matin and evening bells of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge make them. The truth is, the church will be exclusive, even in 
matters which do not belong to church discipline ; and it has a right 
to be so if it please, for it is rich enough, and powerful enough. 
But why will its mistaken supporters quarrel with others, because they 
are not exclusive also ? The church has a right, of course, to its 
colleges in London ; kut it has no right to say that those are “ indiffe- 
rent to all religion who send their children to a place of instruction 
where there are no exclusions ; and that those “ who are attached by 
feeling and principle to our free constitution in church and state, 
must necessarily prefer the King’s College.” We believe that some of 
those who are most warmly attached to this constitution, and who 
have no feeling hut that of goodwill towards the church, would rather 
that she did not make arrogant pretensions to superior holiness, which 
only cause her adversaries to laugh ^t her. The reviewer very pro- 
perly says of these institiitons, “ There is room enough for both ;’* 
but tj|!a room is not honestly to be gained, by narrowing the ground 
upon which either ought to stand. 

The fifth article of the present Number is a most interesting notice 
of Clapperton's ‘ Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa,’ writ^ 

O 2 
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ten with that intimate knowledge of the subject, and with that agree- 
able manner of imparting such knowledge, which has given the 
‘ Quarterly ’ a deservedly high reputation for its mode of treating mat- 
ters connected with geographical DiscovoTy* 

The sixth and seventh articles, — the Equitable Jurisdiction over 

Parents and Children, the other, on the Trade of the United States 
with the West Indies, we have not had time to peruse. 


We have many books on our table which shall receive a speedy 
notice ; our space at present will only allow us to say a word of a 
pretty trifle, 

The Musical BijjB 

We ought to have noticed the ‘ Musical B^ou' at the beginning of 
the 5 ear, inasmuch as it is one of the ‘Annuals* — but it is a fitting 
gift to a fair lady at any season, and needs not the new year to make 
it acceptable. It is indeed exceedingly suitably got up : the prints are 
pretty, the songs are pretty, the whole thing ig pretty. The waltz, 
Weber's last composition, is attractive for its own merit, as well as 
from the singular interest which its being the last effort of a great 
genius must necessarily throw around it. There are also some very 
pleasing verses by Sir Walter Scott. But besides these gems, the 
general character of the whole is extremely agreeable, and singularly 
well-fitted to make the work a welcome present to the piano-fortes of 
our lair friends. 
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curren^I^mr. tooke’s letter to 

LORD GRENVILLE.^ 

If the name of Mr. Tooke aflixed to a work of this nature were not 
of itself a sufficient recommendation, we should venture to point out 
the matter contained in the ^Letter to Lord Grenville* as peculiarly 
worthy of the attention of such of our readers as are led, by a sense of 
its national imjiortance, to take an interest in ‘a subject, the discussion 
of which affords so little of what, in common parlance, is termed 
amusement : nor, we are sure, will they deem any apology necessary 
tor the extent of this article, especially at the present moment, when 
the hap]>y settlement of a question which has long agitated and 
distracted the political world will, we hope, afford all parties more 
leisure, as well a.s more aptitude, for the calm and patient discussion 
of the numerous questions relating to the financial state of the country. 
Ever since ^the groat fall of the prices of many commodities, especially 
of agricultural jiroduce, which took place soon after the passing of the 
act, commonly called “ Mr. Peel’s Bill,’^ under which the Bank of 
England resumed casli payments, a great number and variety of elabo- 
rate publications and long speeches have been continually addressed to 
the legislature and to the ])ublic, attributing to that measure effects upon 
the cLirreiu’y little short of a revolution in the property of the country. 
“In the discussion,” says Mr. Tooke, “which took place in both 
Houses of Parliament, at the close of last session, on the Smail Note 
Bill, and in the different pamphlets and articles of Ae periodical press 
which have uppeallSi upon the subject of the currency, it seems to 
have been implicitly assumed, that Mr. Ricardo, and all those who 
with 1dm maintained that the utmost operation of Mr. Peel’s bill on 
the value of the currency could not exceed three or four per cent., have 
been manifestly wrong, for that the notorious effect of that bill had 
been to depress prices to an extent computed by the most moderate at 
not less than twenty-five per cenU but by the generality of persons at 
a much higher rate. Assertions to thte effect have of late been repeated 
so often, and with so much confidence, while hardly any, or only 

* A Letter to Lord Grenville on the Effects ascribed to the Resumption of Cash 
Payments on “the Value of the Currency.— By Thomas Tooke, JBsg, F.B.S, 
Murray. 1829. 

March, 1829. P 
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,a;jpfy ,&eble contradiction has been offered to them, that they seem to 
pass current and unquestioned as a part of . our financial and com- 
Iperoia) creed. These assertions, and the doctrines founded upon them, 
calculated, while they remain uncoutradicted and unrefuled» not 
^io'nly to falsify an important portion of the history of our monetary sys- 
tem, but to exercise a considerable and ii|tedi>^vous influence on the 
future proceiedings of the legislature regatilmg the currency.” 

The holders of these opinions have in consequence been continually 
calling upo^ the legislature to repair the evil they had produced. To 
give & detailed account of the various nffstmms proposed by these 
gentlemeu would be foreign to our present purpose, as it is not the 
remedy for the disorder, but its presence, which is the point in disput^^; 
and our attention for the present must be directed to the enquiry as to 
the accuracy of the arguments, by which symptoms are, by the 

different writers upon this question, held to %!i|feon elusive or fallacious 
in proving the existence of the disease. Thus much wc may, perhaps, 
be allowed to observe, that if a revolution in the value of property 
really was produced in 1820 , to the extent contended for, by an alter- 
ation of llie value of the currency, as much injustice would be done, 
and as much confusion produced by another alteration of the standard 
in 1830 , as by that which it is contefeled was effected by Mr. Peel’s bill. 

, The question as to tlie amount of the alteration in the exchangeable 
value pf money, or, as it is sometimes called, the amount of the depre- 
ciation of the circulating medium during the Bank restriction, we have 
always considered aiS set at rest by the admirable writings of Mr. 
Bicardo upon the subject of currency, particularly by that entitled ‘ The 
High Price of Bullion, a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank Notes;’ 
a re-perusal o^ which we have always found amply sufficient to con- 
yipce us of the unsoundiiess of the opinions to which we have just now 
adyerted, and to confirm us in our conviction of the soundness of the 
doctrine maintain^*^,both in the writings and speeches of that most 
eminent political. K^omist, that the difference between the market 
and mint price of gold, during the Bank restriction, was nn accurate 
measure of the depreciation of the circulating medium during UiAt 
period. At the time Mr. Ricardo wrote, be had to contend with ad- 
who denied the existence of any depreciation, and their 
to the accuracy of the test he proposed for ascertaining the 
value of lyiie circulating medium he successfully refuted. His con- 
clusions haye since assailed by the advocate&|kf opinions the very 
opposite to those which were held by his forSP opponents — per- 
sons who with hiip would admit the depreciation of the currency, but 
would, carry the amount of that depreciation far beyond the limits 
which his tesliWould assign to it. The accuracy of this test they im- 
pUgU) by the production of certain facts which, they maintain, tf 
^rue, inconsistent with its validity. The same course was pur- 
nnpd by those who attacked his theory during the discussion which 
j^^ded the resumption of ca^h payments. As may be supposed, 
of the two parties of assailants are diametriee'Hy opposed to 
I "of attack is the same— it they are 

, aygui^ practically, or from expemac^ in ptefmrm 

to a^gtmlgf^retically. Their method of argument ^ i^eed Ibe 



merit of being* easy ; and if that be b merit in Iheir eyee* it certainly 
has the merit of being the very reverse of theoretical. 

Tlieory is the deduction of a few inferences from a multitude of 
facts; every conclusion being supported by inferences from f^veirv 
fact which bears upon it. • In the “ practical*' method (we give it mis 
name, because we do )|i^t know what to call it, and it is not 
the invention of a word,) 4he inferences and conclusions gro the 
multitude, the facts are few and far between. 

The facts upon which t|ianltra-depreciationists (we begll^ir pgrdpns 
for giving them such a'^ilheer name, but, once for alt it will Save tis 
much circumlocution) support their theory, are Ist, The low amotot 
of bullion ill the coders of the Bank during the restriction ; Sindly, 
the state of prices of a great variety of commodities, at various 
periods before and dul|% the restriction, and after the enactment of 
Mr. PeeVs bill ; drdljFi The amount of the issues of the Bank of 
England. 

The inferences drawn from the firs^ of these, viz. the state of the 
coffers of the Bank, include the only one, in our opinion, which hitis 
any importance. It is admitted that gold, during the Bank restric- 
tion, being no longer used ae circulating medium, became a mere coro^ 
modity. The variations then of^the price of gold* occasioned by an 
excess of the currency, were liable to be counteracted, or enhanced, 
like those of any other commodity, by intrinsic causes of fluctuation 
—causes existing in the state of the demand and supply of the 
precious metals. A vast quantity of gold is alleged by the ultra- 
depreciationists, to have been thrown upon, the bullion market of the 
world, by the adoption of an inconvertible paper currency iit th(« 
country ; and of this a corresponding depression in^tbe exchangeable 
value of the precious metals was the natural result Hence the 
depreciation of our circulating medium was to be meaHtired from ia 
much lower standard I)nce than that which Wpifein use previous to 
the Bank restriction. We confess we never attributed much impor- 
tance even to this point; and were, at the time it was first started,^ 
fully satisfied with the arguments by which Mr. Took®, in a former 
work, (to which, in the course of this article, we Shall have frequept 
occasion to refer,) combated the facts and reasonings by whi<di^.Was 
attempted to prove a general diminution of the exchangeable Of 
bullion during the twenty years succeeding th€^ year 179^, Mr. 
Tooke, in his prea^ pamphlet, alludes to these arguments contained 
in his former wlH; which he conceives to be ** either little kiiowOi 
or not deemed to be conclusive.*' We suspect the former to be the 
case ; t^i'hnugh, had it come from any one but the au^or himself, We 
ahould have entered our protest against the uSe brthe expreslHhs 
** hUle known,** as applied to the work on ‘ High end Lo^v PrScebi* 
that work, and the valuable contains, are Y#) kUNm and 

a})pveciated by all those who are desirous Of making thfimselves 
acquainted with the subject of' currSpcy. To those indeed, and they 
are a great majority, especially cm sdbjeets the investigation of 
which is attended with some trouble and difficulty, who take up their 
o^iuoqs without making thmselves, in pf the* 

bCf amongst that class* to wlm have adopted 
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tha ideas of iheiiltra-depreciationists it probably is little known as 
it is not strange that the contents of a book should be unknown to 
those who habitually dread any research which leads them beyond the 
pages of a pamphlet, or a review. It is for this reason that we are 
glad that Mr. Tooke has taken the opportunity afforded him by the 
permission which he has obtained, to publish some facts hitherto 
unknown to the public, of reviving the subject and of directing the 
attention of the public to liis former arguments. Mr. Tooke has 
publislied in his late pamphlet a Table delivered by the Bank to the 
committee in 1S19 ; shewing the state of tSe cash and bullion in the 
coffers 01 the Bank, the amount of their discounts, advances to 
Government, and notes in circulation for each year during the period 
of the restriction. These accounts were granted by the Bank under 
a condition that they should not be made public ; but ten years 
having elapsed since the period of its communication to the com- 
mittee, the reasons, whatever they may have been, which induced the 
directors to withhold it from the public, seem to have vanished, and 
Mr. Tooke has obtained permission to publish it. 

That part of the Table which shews the amount of bullion kept dur- 
ing the restriction in the coffers of the bank, takerrin conjunction with 
a table of a similar nature in Mr. Take’s pamphlet on the currency in 
1825, tends materially to confirm the arguments of those who maintain 
that the (Quantity of the precious metals, which went, in consequence of 
the bank restriction, to swell the general circulation of the world, was 
much exaggerated, The bank directors seem by no means to have 
availed themselves, as has been supposed, of the power which the re- 
striction gave them to liberate that portion of their capital, which, 
under the orditiigry circumstances of liability to pay their notes in 
cash, they would have been obliged to keep in their coffers in the shape 
of bullion. On the contrary, the bank directors (for what reasons we 
know not) seem tojsavekept a very considerable stock of gold in their 
coffers during the whole period of the restriction. In the period of ten 
years succeeding the bank restriction, tliat is, from 1798 to 1808 inclu- 
sive, the average amount of bullion in the bank coffers was, it appears, 
about six millions, being nearly the same amount as in the period of 
previous to 1797. In the period of five years next ensuing, 
1808 to 1812 both inclusive, the average was about five 
millions, fn the pext period of five years the average was about six 
millions. And the two remaining years, previous j|^he passing of Mr. 
Peel's act, exhibit a declining amount of trea^R in the coffers of 
the bank, the amount in 1818 being about ten millions, and in 1819 
about six. , . 

Thus it appiws that during the bank restriction no great addition 
can have been made to the stock of bullion in the markets of the world, 
from th^ quantity of gold set free from the coffers of the Bank of Eng- 
m I tends materially to confirm the opinion stated in Mr. 

Tooke « foriner work, that a sum Sf from fourteen to fifteen millions is 
an i^mple allowance for the quantity of gdld which went from this 
cooniry ike mass of the precious metals in the rest of the 

Mrond ; eM whteh^ so % as it went, must have tended, emteris pariifus^ 
ip valu^ But, as Mr. Topke justly observes, ** otb^v 
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things wer6 not the same. For while, as a consequence of the bank 
Testrictlon, about twelve or ^Qfleen millions of our coin went abroad, 
there was, in consequence of the wars on the continent, which were, 
with few intervals, coincident with the period referred to, a great and 
unusual absorption of the metals, and particularly gold, in the treasures 
and military chests of the belligerent powers. It is probable .that, at 
the same time, more of the metals than usual was hoarded by the in- 
habitants of those states of the continent which were either the seat of 
war, or which had i.ssued paper to excess. There were likewise some 
periods of the war, particularly the interval between 1808 and 1813, 
when, by the violent anti-commercial decrees and regulations of the 
i*rench government, there was great difficulty and danger attending 
the transmission of bills of exchange, and when, in fact, commercial 
operations, depending on credit, were nearly suspended. Such ob- 
structions to circulation were equivalent to a diminution in the amount 
of the currency. So striking w^ere these circumstances, both separately 
and collectively considered, that they were, by the great majority of 
those who at that time took a part in the discussions on this subject, 
appealed to as very much outweighing the effect of the quantity of gold 
rendered available for the purposeswof the continent, by the substitution 
of paper in this country.” — High and Low Prices, 2d edit. p. 23. 

Thus, we think, has been successfully disposed of, the argument that 
** the banisliment of the metals, gold principally, from the circulation 
of this country during the restriction, and the recent recall of them for 
the resumption, aflected, in a considerable degree, the value of gold 
and silver in the commercial world, diminishing their value during the 
former, and increasing it in the latter period,” — by whi|;h argument it 
is endeavoured to prove Ihat^the depreciation of our currency was, dur- 
ing the restriction, much greater than that which was indicated by the 
price of gold. 

Now, if this argument fails, we do not see what other inference can 
be drawn on either side of the question, from the state of the reserve 
of bullion in the coffers of the Bank during the restriction. The 
amount of that reserve, or its proportion to the issues of the Bank of 
England notes, proves just nothing — ^neither that amount, nor tha^pj^- 
portion, is an element of calculation upon any method of estiniliting 
the depreciation of the circulating medium. With a circulating medium 
composed of pape r co nvertible into specie, the consequence, indeed, 
of an excess of cutipey will be, that its notes will be returned upon the 
Bank in such qumuilies, as may draw every ounce of gold from its 
coders, if a sufficient stock of bullion is not kept in reserve. But, as 
long as the ]iapcr of the Bank of England, conslitutingliis it did dur- 
ing the restriction the circulating medium of the country, is not coa- 
vcrtible into specie on demand — as long as it is not in the powtHiof the 
lu)lders of notes, or of the bullion merchants, to compel the issuers of 
paper money to give them gold for netes, or notes for gold — the per- 
sons in whose hands the regulation of the circulating medium is placed 
may keep their reserve of bullion in as large, or as small a proportion 
to the notes in circulation, as suits their fancy. During the restriction, 
the Bank directors, as appears by the evidence df some of their body 
before Parliamentary committees, by the speeches of their organs in 
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(jtoHopse of Commons, and by the writings of the supporters of their 
views, did not profe.ss to regulate theif issues by any reference to the 

E ice of gold, but to be guided entirely by the applications at the 
ank for discounts ; this they maintain was the indication of the 
degree of demand for circulating medium. This, it is now admitted, 
(we believe universally,) was no criterion at all of the want or abund- 
ance of circulating medium; and it is therefore obvious that, following 
this blind guide, they might, if the market rate of discount had risen 
aboye^their rate, have Vo diminished their issues, as to occasion a con- 
traction of tile circulating medium, sufficient to have sunk the price of 
gold below the standard, at a time when they might have disposed of 
every ounce of gold in their coffers ; or had their rate of discount 
happened to be low, ns compared with the market rate, the circulation 
might have been so glutted with their notes, as to raise gold far above 
the mint price, while at the same time, by buying at the market price, 
they could till their coffers with bullion, and, protected by the re- 
etriction act, would have kept every ounce of it in their possessioif. 
That bullion, indeed, they would have bought at % high price ; and in 
proportion to the height of the price would have been the nominal 
amount of the capital of the Bank,vwhich they would have condemned 
to unproductive idleness. But, d priorij there is nothing to preclude 
us from the supposition of erroneous conduct in the management of 
the affairs of the Bank of England during the period of the restriction. 
And, in fact, such a course of conduct was actually pursued to a certain 
extent by the directors- Nothing, indeed, more fully confirms those 
opinions, which have been pretty generally prevalent ever since the 
time of the Bullion Committee, as to the complete and profound igno- 
rance of the principles of currency which prevailed in the minds of the 
Bank directors of the period now under discussion, than the tables 
lately published by Mr. Tooke. In the first they appear to have 
im^ined, somehow or other, that it was necessary for “ the safety of 
their establishment” (they might as well have said “ for the honour of 
the house’’} to have a large stock of bullion in their treasury; and, at a 
time when no one could demand from them an ounce of gold, to act in 
as if they were issuing convertible paper. It may be said, 
Tooke says for them, (we think somewhat hast^y) that they acted 
in contemplation of a ipsumptipn of cash payments, but the rest of their 
conduct negative! such a supposition. It would appear singular to any 
one not acquainted with their truly peculiar metln of managing their 
affairs, to be told that they regulated their reser^ with a view to the 
resumption of cash payments, when it appears that their stock of bul- 
lion was divnys largest at the time when there was least fear of a run 
upon them for gold, had such an event happened, as the passing 
of an aei similar to Mr. Peel’s bill ; and that the amount of the reserve 
was systematically smallest at the periods when, the currency being 
m Hagreatest excess, the occurience of such an event as the resump- 
payments would have sent every holder of one of their 
™dlions of depreciated notes to demand its full value 
m ^ the Bank, upon the first intimation that he ^ was 

Mimed A most needless accumulation of treasure, if 

if tha^ ftOCWHiuldion was intended as a preparation for a resumptioia 
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of cash payment^; took place at periods when the currency wa« least 
redundant, wheh the price of g^old and the foreign exchanges indicated 
scarcely any depreciation ; stores of gold were purchased and igdd up 
in the Hank at u^itne when, had they resumed cash payments, little, if 
any, gold would have been demanded of them. In corroboraiicki of 
this opinion, we may add, that when, under similar indications^ tile 
Bank did resume cash payments, no demand at all was made upon 
them lor gold. The solution of this strange conduct appears to he 
simply this, that the Bank regulated, not their issues of notes, but their 
purchases of bullion, by the price of the precioCs metals— they Bbuj^ 
gold only when it was below a certain price, that price being sotne^ 
times fixed by their resolutions considerably above the standard, ot 
mint price, of SI, 17 s. lO^d. We have already shewn, by reference to 
the tables, that the periods at which they increased their stores of 
treasure, were exactly the periods when those reserves of bullion were 
least recpiired to meet a resumption of cash payments ; and the periods 
gt which those reserves ran lowest, were just those at which it behoved 
them to be best prepared, in case of a resumption, to stand a verycon^ 
siderable run upon them for gold. 

Now it is easy to «ee that this is the necessary consequence of aiieti 
a rule of conduct : for having affixed a maximum to the price at Which 
they would purchase gold, the moment the currency arrived at a ccrtaitl 
point of excess, gold rose above it, and they were forced by their own 
rule to discontinue purchasing it : their reserve consequently 
nished. The reverse effect took place on a contraction of the curireney; 
an influx of the precious metals into their coffers was then the result 
of their resolutions regarding the purchase of gold. Now if the ideh 
of regulating their issues by keeping their circulation in a certain 
proportion to their reserve, had ever entered into their heads, (and it 
would have been fortunate if it had done so, for, as the amount of that 
reserve depended, undl^ their rule, upon the price of bullion, their 
issues would have been effectually controlled,) they Would either 
never have allowed the price of gold to remain above their maximum 
price for seven years, while their treasure was daily diminishing from 
the supplies of bullion which they afforded to government; 'Ot (if they 
were unaware that they had the remedy in their own hand^^jSiey 
would have felt and expressed alarm at such a state of things, ^^ich, 
had it continued, would have left their coffhl( absolutely , em^ty* or 
obliged them to ^continue their supply of bullion to government 
But the truth is, tW the directors of the Bank of England had as 
little idea of regulating their issues by the price of gold, or amount 
their reserve, as they liad of the means by which they had it in their 
power to have lowered the former and increased the latter.* They atoiltly 
asserted that the currency was not in excess, that their notea U0t 
depreciated. Mr. Vansitlart moved, and the commons votediHhfi^ the 
contrary proposition was untrue — ^the depreciation (which eaisi^d^nat^ 
withstanding all these formidable duthorities, and the oihnlpotence 
of parliament) might hafe continued — might havf incranted to any 
extent, but that the directors issued their notes ahd regulet^d theh* 
cuifency by a rule Which made the supply of the clrcdtating ra^itim 
upon the number of applicati^ for discounts at the 
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otbc!^ wards, upon the rate of interest. Now as thWt^faite fluctuates, 
and as the bank did not closely follow its fluctuations in the regulation 
of their rate of discounts, it is clear that, according as the bank dis- 
counted above the market rate, the circulation might have been re- 
duced so as to enhance the value of the circulating medium to a 
very great degree, just as, in 1814, an excess of the circulating me- 
dium produced its greatest depreciation. Had the Bank directors 
regulated their issues by the barometer, they could hardly have chosen 
a more effectual method of securing a continual fluctuation in the value 
of theif notes. The consideration of these circumstances puts an end 
to all surprise at the strange anomalies ])resented under this head in 
the table given by Mr. Tooke, rri which it appears that the amount of the 
reserve in the bank, instead of varying directly as the amount of their 
notes and the price of gold, during the greatest portion of the time of 
the restriction, ran low as the amount of their notes increased, and as 
the price of gold rose. We* cannot then agree with Mr. Tooke in the 
following inference which he draws from the table : “ That the Bank, 
directors did, during that long interval, regulate^ their issues with a 
pretty constant reference to their eventual liability to pay in specie ; 

what other possible motive could they have for keeping so large 
a^rtof their capital in an unproductive state ?” — {Letter to Lord 
p. 47.) We think we have shewn that their reserves were so 
manned as to negative the assumption that they were ke])t with a view 
to a tesumption of cash payments; that their occasional high amount 
was the result of a comparatively low price of gold, a ])rice which the 
Bank directors had no voluntary share in occasioning; and, moreover^ 
that the general conduct of the persons who managed the affairs of the 
Bank, does not make it absolutely incumbent upon him or upon us, as 
Mr. Tooke implies by the Idtter part of the sentence, to give a substantial 
reason for their acts. 

We now come to the second argument Ukanced by those who 
have contended against Mr, Ricardo’s estimate of the depreciation 
of the currency. That argument rests upon a rise asserted to have 
taken place in the price of commodities subsequently to the restric- 
tion, and to have continued until the resumption of cash payments 
under Mr. Peel’s bill. But, in order that prices may form any 
orit^on by which the excess or deficiency of the circulating medium 
is to be ascertained, it is obvious that, in the first place, the rise or 
fall of price must be common to every commodity ; that where the 
precious metals do not compose any portion of the\irculating medium, 
as they certainly did not during the Bank restriction, during which 
time gold ceased to be the measure of exchangeable value, and 
prices were estimated in Bank of England notes, bullion becomes a 
mere commodity ; subject, in the market, to the same laws of ex*- 
changeable value as com, cotton, or iron, and that, therefore, a rise 
or tail in the price of gold would as necessarily accompany a redun- 
dant, or deficient circulation, as a rise in the price of cotton, corn, or 
iron ; and that the rise or fall in gold would not only accompany, and 
be eo^ident with the rise or fall in the price of other commodities, 
but, in the absence of other disturbing causes, extrinsic to the stale of 
the would be co-extensive. The redundancy, or deficiency 
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of the circulatingf medium doeff not affect prices partially or unequally. 
If then* under a restriction, the rise in the prices. of commodities, 
bullion included, be not universal and co-extensive, we must look for 
those disturbing* causes intrinsic to the commodities themselves, which 
we have already alluded to in a former part of this article, when 
treating of the effects of the Bank restriction on the general value of 
the precious metals. It becomes necessary then to enquire into the 
existence and effect of those disturbing causes peculiar to commodities 
taken individually, arising out of circumstances affecting their demand 
and su[)ply. The question' then becomes onl^of infinite detafi. It 
becomes absolutely necessary not only to trace the actual variations 
in price of a vast variety of articles, but to examine, at each period, 
the state of their production, distribution, and consumption, until we 
can discover one whose unvaried value may afford a standard whereby 
to estimate the depreciation, or enhancement of the exchangeable 
value of the currency. A discrepancy like? this between the rise in the 
price of gold and that of a variety of other commodities being ad- 
mitted to liave cxii^ted at tlie period under ^consideration, such an 
analysis becomes necessary ; yet at this we have never hitherto seen 
any attempt, attended with any thing* approaching to success, made 
by any of the antagonists of Mr. Ricardo. On the other hand, Mr, 
Tooke, in his work on ‘ High and Low Prices,* has presented a 
view of the fliictuations in the prices of a vast number of the staple 
commodities of this country, and traced those fluctuatiohs (and 
especially those most relied upon by the ultru-depreciatioiiists) very 
minutely and satisfactorily, to causes intrinsic to the articles them- 
selves ; and he has disproved the connexion of a great portion of their 
rise with the state of the currency : whilst, at the same time, he has 
shewn the comparative steadiness in the gerf^ral value of the precious 
metals, by reasonings which we have already had occasion to revert 
to. We regret that ttb length to which this article has already 
extended precludes our entering, at present, further into this branch 
of the subject ; but, we regret it the less, as we hope that a continua- 
tion of the valuable work to which wc have already so often alluded, 
is in process of completion by its author ; and the prospect which 
he holds out in the pamphlet now before us, warrants us in supposing 
that it will not be long before it will afford us an opportunity of 
recurring to the subject. % * 

The large amount of Bank of England notes in circulation is fre- 
quently referred to ‘by the ultra- depreciationists as a [)roof of the 
excess of the currency. But the absolute amount of the circulating 
medium cannot, as an insulated fact, be of itself a proof of depreciation. 
That the circulating medium may he increased in absolute amount 
without necessarily producing a depreciation, is a sim])le and obvious 
deduction from the very elementary proposition in the theory of 
money, that the value of the whole circulating medium must be equal 
to the value of the exchanges of coftiraodities which are simultane* 
ously performing by meiftis of its intervention ; thence we may infer 
that a greater degree of national wealth o|r of commercial activity 
wills call for an increase of the circulating medium. This is one 
qauie which, in any country, may produce an eiUcMsion of the^whol^ 
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dfcull^g tn^umt of wliatever nature it may be, without necessarily 
OCcasifibiiig any depreciation. But in a country like this, where 
commerce is in a high state of advancement, the circulation is coin- 
f»6sed of a vast variety of substitutes for money; and in the transaction 
of mercantile affairs numerous expedients are resorted to for the 
purpose of avoiding tlie intervention of so valuable an object as 
precious metal. Of the nature of the former are bills of exchange, 
promissory notes ; of that of the latter, are bankers* accounts* and 
credit. All these e^edients were in use, and formed a part of the 
geneill circulation country at the period of the Bank restric- 

tion. But where the commercial aflairs of a nation are carried on 
by such a variety of means, the amount of one only of the various 
descriptions of currency which are in use, affords obviously a very 
inaccurate criterion of depreciation: for any sudden contraction of any 
one branch of currency may call for an extension of another, in order 
to fill up the deficiency in the circulating medium. The amount of 
Bank of England notes, for instance, may, if they constitute tl^ 
lawful money of the JM|lm, be increased to a ^eat extent by those 
circumstances whichlRquently are the result or over-trading. The 
losses amongst those who have embarked in specailations which have 
not been attended witji success, occasion frequent, and perhaps, 
unexpected failures; confidence is impaired ; that part of the currency 
which depends upon confidence for its existence is reduced to so small 
an amofint as to render the whole circulation inadequate to perform 
even a diminished amount of mercantile exchiuiges. Under tii^e 
circumstances, it is obvious, that an extension of any one of the other 
branches of currency may be affected, not only without producing a 
depreciation, but may be absolutely necessary to prevent an enhance- 
ment of thfe value of th#circulat!ng medium. To give an example : 
such an event took place upon a great scale in the year 1810. “ A 

great commercial revulsion,’* says Mr. Took<lltt(Letter to Lord Grm^ 
ville, p. 89) “ began in the summer of that year, as a consequence of 
the extravagant speculations 1:;onnected with an extension of credit 
Which had occurred in the two preceding years. Besides numerous 
and extensive mercantile failures, iio fewer than twenty-six country 
banks failed. 

“ ®ie applications for discount at the Bank of England rose to an 
nnprededented height, and an addition was made of four millions to 
its oirmilation, making the amount, in August, 1810, 24,446,175^., 
the greatest amount which it reached before th^ termination of tlie 
war. 

** But this addition to the Bank circulation of nearly eight millions, 
compared with the amount in February, 1808, and six millions and a 
half, compared with the amount in February, 1809, was hardly suffi- 
cient to fill the void in the general circulation created by the dimiiiu- 
tfon of banking and mercantile credit.’* 

Now, during the restriction, vfhen the notes of the Bank of England 
kll# bden thus thrown into the circulation, they were not, upon tlie re- 

* masterly exposition, by Mr. Pennington, of the manner in which ex- 

Ssre effected, and intervention of money rendered unnecessary througn the 
a^oeunts, is given in thd a|»pe!iidix to Mr Tpske's piiiii]phiel. 
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turn of confidence, driven out again t>y tliose mercantile securities, 
whose place they had taken, so soon as a metallic circulating rriedium 
would have been : the motive of economizing, which bad, in a great 
degree, given birth to those various substitutes for money, no longev 
existed, when they could no longer displace anything more valuable 
than themselves ; and, being no longer a cheaper medium of exchange, 
it was only in those cases where they were a more convenient one that 
they re-entered the circulation. This circumstance will tend very 
materially to account for the great and prog^asive increase qf the 
amount of Bank of England notes during the i^estnction. 

We must now take leave of this subject. We are conscious that we 
ourselves have brought no new or original matter to the discussion of 
it ; but we shall be amply satisfied if we shall have revived, in the re- 
collection of those who have already studied them, or introduced to 
the notice of those who have not, the argiynents of the able writers 
who have taken a part in this controversy ; and if, by so doing, we shall 
hkve in any degree contributed to protect and maintain the integrity 
of public and private? contracts, against the at|||^ks of certain politi- 
cians, who, led away by mistaken views and partial considerations 
of the question we have l3cen discussing, seek to disturb the prosperity 
of individuals, to violate the rights of the national creditor; and who do 
not scruple to affix to their scheme of plunder and injustice the mon- 
strous misnomer of an “ equitable adjmtmcnV^ , 
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Wb are not sure thallfcere is, after all, any better way of making 
knowledge, of any kind, popular, than that of mixing it up with the 
human interest of biography. Of course, this is not the method, 
according to which the regular student of any science or branch of 
iiterature will prefer instituting himself in the subject he would 
master : he is strong-headed enough to drink the merum of philo- 
sophy, its iftimixed wine, or if necessary, its thrice concentrated 
alcohol. But we speak of the case of those, whose cq^thmary 
potations being of a comparatively very weak ancf uninspiring ele- 
ment, have neither brain nor palate for such potent draughts ; and 
are apt, therefore, to be overset by their very presentment. As to 
them, we must remember, that the rule is '‘^milk for babes,”--sugar 
with the physic, — a plentiful dash of water in the wine. It will not, 
administered in this fashion, elevate them at so rapid a rate, cer- 
tainly j nor perhaps ever lift them to the same transcendental state 
which men arrive at through means of the unmitigated spirit j but 
still, it is by no means incapable of supplying a very comfortable 
inspiration for all that, atid imparting to the nund both enjoyment 
ancf refinement. The question then is, not what is the right method 
tiaebing the truths of science to the professed student of science^ 
hut rather, bow a taste for any kind of knowledge^ and an acquaiiitp 
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ance with at least its most important principles, may be communi- 
cated to the people in general ; including in that term, not only our 
mechanics and labourers, but all those belonging to the higher grades 
cf society, wifb whom literature is not a profession j but who might 
yet add greafly, both to their happiness and their influence individu- 
ally and collectively, without either withdrawing themselves from, 
or unfitting themselves for, their usual avocations, by making it, at 
least occasionally, their amusement and relaxation. 

We are glad to perceive, that the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knoii^ledge have shewn themselves quite alive to this consideration, 
by their recent announcement of a ' Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’ expressly intended to convey the sort of instruction, and in the 
manner we have just been describing. Undoubtedly, to a mind pro- 
perly disciplined for its reception, all knowledge is, in a high sense 
of the word, entertaining : it excites the mind, and fills it with 
most exquisite enjoymeirt:. The epithet, therefore, is not, as has 
been flippantly said, a contradictory or unintelligible one, but per- 
fectly applicable to thing characterized, and nowise inconsistent 
even with the other epithet given to the same thing, in the older 
series of the Society’s publications. For in •truth, what is com- 
monly called Useful Knowledge differs from what vve understand to 
be here meant by Entertaining Knowledge, not so much in itself as in 
the manner of its presentment. It is not intended that the new 
work, because it aims at being entertaining, is not to aim also at 
being instructive. It is to entertain by the communication of know- 
ledge, — a task really not so impracticable as some people seem to 
imagine, who talk, or write, as if there were no entertainment in any 
thing under heaven, except their own daily or hebdomadal batch of 
bad puns 5 or their pictures of high life, consisting, for the most 
part, in an orthodox hatred of steel forks, j^d all the other know- 
ledge of the Housekeeper’s Koom. W 

How easily, as we have remarked, does Biograi)hy, for example, 
admit of being rendered a vehicle for almost any sort of knowledge 
which it may be desired to communicate, in such a way as that 
minds, but little accustomed to the exercise of thought, may never- 
theless be interested in the subject, and almost imperceptibly intro- 
duced to an acquaintance with it ! May not the life of a great dis- 
covj^f^Jn any jf the arts or sciences be so written as to form a 
motfC wretructive history and exposition of his discoveries, and even 
of the whole department of knowledge to which they relate ; not 
only without being rendered heavy or forbidding on that account, 
but with the greatest advantage even to the mere interest and popu- 
lar effect of the narrative ? The mind that has soared highest and 
farthest in the pursuit of science, has taken its first flight from a 
level of ignoronce as humble as that of the most uninformed reader; 
such a reader may at least, therefore, be made to discern and Under- 
stand the beginning of that rise, whose termination is even so great 
a ^ay beyond his ken : and having gained thus much of ascent, 
may be gradmdly uplifted to such a companionship with the less 
darilig excursions of the mightiest spirits, as shall open to him a 
tlibtisand sources of enjoyment he never before dreamed of, and re- 
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generate and make him a new being altogether. And especially suchi 
a use ns this may be made of the lives of those, who have been en- 
tirely or principally their own 'teachers, even in the rudiments of 
learning (the fact being, that in all his loftier acquisitions, every man 
is necessarily his own teacher) : since here we have the mind, not 
carried, but literally climbing, up to knowledge ; and therefore, 
where the process has been recorded with sufficient minuteness, can 
jioint to, and describe every step of the ascent, in such a way, as 
that it may be followed almost by any one, whatever may ba his 
})owers or opportunities. There is really rto subject which may 
not be taught upon this plan, nearly as one would tell a story j for 
whatever men know has been done or discovered by men, and may 
be naturally and conveniently unfolded, in relating the lives of those 
by whom it has been discovered or done. Not that this is the regu- 
lar, or, in all circumstances, the best mod^of teaching science j for 
those who are able or inclined to study it by itself, it is much bet- 
ter, undoubtedly, that it should be presented without any accompa- 
niment ; but still, for persons of merely ordina¥^ digestion, such an 
admixture as has been mentioned, will be found exciting, and not 
unsalutary. ’ 

We have been led to these reflexions by an examination of the 
great French work, the Biographic Vniversdle^ which has been in 
course of publication since 1810, and has only been brought to a close 
a few months ago. We propose to give our readers some account 
of this remarkable performance, which in respect both of its extent, 
the difficulties in the midst of which it has been carried on, and the 
great talent and learning which have co-operated in its production, 
must be undoubtedly considered as one of the most wonderful efforts 
of the literature of the nineteenth century. It is not as yet very gene- 
rally known in this coinugy, where, except among a small number of 
scholars, the more imjifwtant productions of the continental press 
have never excited much interest. Yet some traces we do find in 
the literature of the day, which shew, that it is occasionally con- 
sulted by those, who know where to look for a good thing. It is not 
many months since wc were amused by seeing in a daily paper a 
communication of some length, signed by a well-known name, on 
the attraction of comets, which we happened to have read only a 
few days before in the life of Lalande, by Delambre,<i in onei^if the 
volumes of the Biographic, Very recently, another writer in the 
same paper gave us a dissertation on certain foolish theories, which 
had been promulgated in regard to Homer, taken, in like manner^ 
nearly verbatim from a life of that poet, by Amar-Duriviez, in the 
same work. We are very glad to observe these evidences of the 
manner in which the publication is beginning to be appreciated by 
the more industrious of ©ur literati. 

The first Biographical Dictionary, cpmpiled on a comprehensive 
plan, was that of Louis Moreri, which only appeared in 1673. It 
was a medley of biography, history, genealogy, mythology, and 
geography ; and long continued to be the standard authority on all 
these Subjects throughout Europe, undergoing^ however, in course 
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iol time^ .ao many transformations, that the latter editfons retained 
scarcelf;>|my thing of the author except his name. It is a name, 
however, that ought to be dear to fiterature ; for poor Moreri died 
at his task. When the first edition of his dictionary appeared, in a 
single folio volume, he was only thirty years old ; and he was carry-- 
ing the first volume of a second greatly enlarged edition through the 
press, when he died, at the age of thirty-seven, in the year 1680, 
having literally broken down under his eager and incessant labours. 
PBlliof inacciitacii^, and even defective in plan, a^was Moreri’s 
work, it was a stupei^ous performance for a single individual, and 
that a young man, li^^rking without a model, and obliged to collect 
his matter from an immense variety of sources in several different 
languages. It is said to have gone through about twenty editions in 
French; the last of which appeared in 1759, in ten volumes folio. 
The famous Jeremy Collar published an English translation of it, in 
two volumes folio, in 1701 ; to which subsequently added two 
otljers, by way of supjdement. Meantime, it had given birth to the 
celebrated “Critical Dictionary’’ of Baylc, which first appeared in 
1697, in two volumes folio, having been originally conceived and 
undertaken simply as a supplement to Moreri* whose omissions and 
mistakes Bayle proposed to correct and supply. In pursuing this 
design, however, he produced an original work, which not only re-^ 
mains.to this day unrivalled, but, rich as it is in qualities over whose 
attraetbn time has no power, must co^finue to delight the readers of 
every generation, and can never be supplanted bfjr any imitation or 
recasting of its materials. For it is not its materials,' the mere facts 
which it contains— although, in general, highly curious, and drawn 
from a vast treasury of learning — that form the charm or value of 
the book; but it is ihe picture which it presents us of the author 
himself, his opinions, his mode of thinkyip and reason ing---'al4, in 
short, that constitutes the interior of hil^xapacious, peculiar, and 
curiously furnished njind, that makes us always open it with fresh in- 
torest, and never tire in studying it. To talk of the Critical Dictiqmary 
becoming obsolete is, in truth, like talking of a reconstruction of the 
Chronicles of Froissart, or the Essays of Montaigne. The facts in 
«uy the three works might certainly be given within narrower 

perhaps, might be dropt altogether, 
much^etriment to the sum of our positive knowledgei while 
tl^ Statement of others might possibly admit of being iimterially 
altered corrected ; but the text is too sacred a thing to be touched 
on .any of these accounts. As a book to be consulted for informa. 
tion, it is quite right and necessary, to be sure, that BayWs Diction*- 
ary should be accompanied with rectifications of whatever mistate^ 
n^ents it has been discovered to contain j but that is themhoie amount 
of the improvement that any one would think of bestowing upon it. 
We must have the book as^Baylc himself wrote it, whatever more 

S e Who but would prefer even his blunders as to matters of 

and most fantastic errors of opinion^ to the moat tmoiite toeu- 

would obliterate either^ Buck is 
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We faairiK 6 very good En^ish tralHlati^a of Bayle’s work» I»y hh 
frien^, Eeter Desoiaiseati*, in five volumes folio, wWch bis gone 
through two editions. It also forms the foundatlorrii^ibe Gene- 
ral Critical and Historical Dictionary/’ in ten volume folio, com- 
piled by that useful literary labourer. Dr; Birch, agrfstedby George 
Sale, the translator of the Koran j and one or two other friemls. 
This ponderous publication was begun in 1734, and completed in 
1741. A few years after this, appeared the gipeat collection of^Eng- 
lish biography^^ entitled the Biographia fl six volumls 

folio ; a work, in many respects, of very hig| ;jm and even at 
present deservedly held as an authority of mtiiSt weight. Iiuleccl, 
the learning and research displayed in many of its articles are most 
extensive and profound, and such as have not been surpassed in any 
subsequent work of the same description ; while its numerous refer- 
ences to, and citations of, original sources^* infurmatidti, many of 
them generally inaccessible, give it a value bf quite a differcnt sort 
from that of ordinary compilations. The principal writers in this 
work are understood to have been William Oldys, the author of 
several now forgotten works ^ Philip Morant, the author of the 
History of Essex, and' a very learned antiquary ; the Rev. Thomas 
Broughton, also a voluminous writer j Dn John Campbell, the author 
of the Political Survey of Great Britain, whose articles are all \erf 
able; a Dr. Nicolls; a Mr. Harris, of Dublin; the Rev. Mn Hitt*" 
ton, a clergyman who reaideo in Red Lion Square ; and his bro- 
ther-in-law, Henry Brougham, then of Took’s Court, Cursiibr 
Street, the father, we believe, of the present distinguished member 
for Winchilsca. A second edition of the Biographia Britan nica waS 
commenced in 17!|8, by the late Dr. Andrew ;|Lippis, upon a plan 
greatly more extensive even than that of the original work, but 
discontinued on the deatKof the editor, after the publication of five 
volumes, which bad iio^ehrly completed the design. Dr. Kippis 
was a very worthy man, and a most indefatig^le student ; but be 
mani^tly looked upon the art of writing as a mere handicraft, or 
rather as nothing more than a species of bodily labour, in which he 
that could hold out longest was the best workman. He used tp tell, 
that for many years of his life had read regularly at the rate of 
sixteen hours every day— in which case he must, of course, 
himself not a single moment for thinking during the^hole 
a matter, however, which be probably regarded as of very littlfe im- 
portance. It was much the same in that respect when he moderated 
his reading, and turned to the ^writiqg of books. His lives are nier^ 
con&sed heaps -of remiirk and quoiatiop, to attempt wading through 
which can be jorn pared to nothing, except what we are told of the 
miseries trav^mrs have to encounter in making* their way aiUcmg the 
loose sand o# the desert? in which they are constantly sinking doWl| 
faster than they move forward ; while, ,if they atts^mpt to hp? 

blinded hy a palpable obscure, through ii ii^oNihle 

to d^rn aught that lies either before, or on mth4'r side of tbeai. 
Even tfaf . deserts of Africa, however, have tl^ir gi%en oaiM^s, which 
is mord^ttian can be said for those of JBppia Gite of hU hroiut 

* w 
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and floundering dissertations, with its interminable, stormy, and yet 
drowsil^Coodvcted controversies, can only be fitly characterised in 
the langti^ P Milton ; as — 

" “A dark 

lilimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth and height, 

And tim^^awd plao6, are lost ; where eldest Night, 

And Ch^^^aiicestors of Nature, hold 
JSterapl amidst the noise 

Of endlesa^lJl, and by confusion stand. 

For hot, CMBfOoist. and dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive heril|p, mastery.** 

Of which, the last mentioned, we can vouch, is particularly trouble- 
some, 

Among the vast mass, however, of facts and documents which 
Dr. Kippis'has collccti^pn the second edition of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, there are unl®ubtedly some of interest and value. The 
learned Editor was assisted in his undertaking by communications 
from several of the most eminent among his contemporaries, among 
whom may be particularly mentioned Lord Hardwicke, (son of the 
great Earl, and author of the Athenian Letters,) Dr. Percy, 
Dr. Douglas, Archdeacon Blnckburne, Isaac Heed, &c. The great 
lault of the new portion of the work is that no j)art of it is, pr()j)erly 
sjieaking, composed, or put in order,^s a book ouglit to be. The 
good Doctor seems to have imagined ihat hy proceeding in this 
free and easy style he was writing in tj^e mamier of Bayle, whom 
he tells us in his preface, with most amusing naVvetd, he means 
to imitate, eschewing, however, his scepticism and other sorts 
of licence. Indeed is quite plain, as we have^^already said, that 
he had no notion of ally other merit in writing except what might 
cohsisl in the accumulation of facts. One of his new lives, that 
of the poet Cleveland, is entirely written by the celebrated Bishop 
of Dromorc ; but ii^tend of seeming in the least degree sensible of 
the spirit the narrative derived from the pen of that elegant, inge- 
nious, and accomplished scholar, he simply tells us, that Dr. Percy 
jCould not but w^ito the article in a manner far superior to what he 
hjmaelf could have done, as being a descendant of the person to 
relates, and having, therefore, peculiar opportunities of 
iBKilinforme^l as to the facts of his history. 

first English General Biographical lliotionary appeared, we 
believe, in 1762, in eleven volumes octavo. It is understood to have 
been projected and principally written by Rev. Dr. Ileathcote, who, 
assisted by the late Mr. NichoHs, brought out a second edition of the 
work, in twelve volumes, in 1784. A third edition, in Meen volumes. 
ap])eared in 1798, pnder the superintendence of Mr. Took, the 
author of the History of Russia. It is the last edition -of this work, 
which Ipes by the name of Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, and 
mtliich, paving been begun to be published in 1812, was completed 
in 1817 in thirty-two volumes octavo. 

This brings us down to era of the Biographie Uni'oerselle^ the 
first Tolume of which, 4s we have already mentioned, appeared in 
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181 L Before this time elmost the only collections of gei^ral bio' 
graphy whifti the French langifage possessed, had the succes- 
sive editions of Moreri^ and several smaller compilaipns principally 
abridged from them. Some of these latter were pfifty ^orks, and 
written with considerable talent at misrepresentation ; but, except 
ns to this matter, the whole were mere compilations, pretending to 
little more than a bare detail of dates and facts, ati^.distinguishccj from 
one another oglj by the different degrees of with whie^l i;hiiy 

recorded the common tale. In none of theiri^j^s there to be four^ 
any thing like either a philosophical discu8sidi|||,^f subjects and ap- 
j)reciation of characters, or even eloquent or spirited narrative. The 
dry chronol<%y was set down sometimes prolixly enough, at other 
times more briefly j and that was all. It never seems to have 
entered into any body’s head, that lives ar^pged in the order of the 
alphabet could possibly be written as tb¥y would naturally be, if 
presented to the public in Any other form — ju$t as if, simply because 
of this peculiarity about the book, Dr. Johnson’s “ harmless drudge, ' 
the lexicographer, was the only description of person qualifled to 
undertake the preparation of it. 

The projectors of the {^iograpliie Unwersd^e first conceived the idea 
of producing a general biography, which should have Sfmie claim to 
the character of a classical vy^rk. Instead of a compilation •nomi- 
nally, and in reality verf Imperfectly, superintended by a single 
known individual, putting his own name on the title-page, and then 
employing in the dark a Srowd of the cheapest hacks he can find to 
take all the real burden of the labour, it was determined to offer to 
the world a bool^writton, as other books must-be that desire public 
favour, with uniform care, and the expenditure on every ptige of it, 
of the best ability that the writer could bring to his task. The writers 
employed, it was resolved, should be not the mere menials of litera- 
ture, as had usually been the case, but persoq^ either well kndwn, 
and of distinguished reputation in the world or letters, or, at least, 
ciuite capable of writing such articles as might be placed without 
impropriety by the side of the best that their ablest coadjutors could 
produce. Then, as quite essential to the right execution of tjie 
work, and to the ensuring that all the talent and erudition ei^gagq^l 
on it should be employed to the best advantage, tha differen^.lj^ll- 
jccts to be treated of were carefully distributed in such a wrfjp'ttiSi 
that each was given to the person most familiar with it, and best 
qualified for its discussion — lives of mathematicians and astmnorners, 
for example, to the n|en of scienotej those of statesmen and political 
characters student of history; those of the poets, orators, 

and general <Misic8 of every country, to him who was understood to 
be most conversant with its language and litcralure. An editor, it is 
quite .evident, of such a work as a Ainiversal biographjj^ oanoot 
possibly be qualified to offer himself as a guide and >u thorny upon 
all me matters professed to be discussed in his pages. He must 
take many thousands of the statements |ie prints upon trust — indeed, 
probtdHy a thousand at least for every one/the <k)rrectnesH of which 
he can know or have ascertained by his ow|j research. Sin jjgrdinary 
compilations of this kind, therefore, the public, besides being in regard 
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to the truth or falsehood of the vast and luultiiEarious niasp of facts and 
opinions presented to them in the course of a work of perhaps 
twenty or thirty volumes, entirely in the hands of an individual, 
often, or we should rather say generally, of no great literary reputa- 
tion, are compelled to accept .what is offered them through him 
without having any guirantee whatever, even that he has satisfied 
himself as to its value.^ In the work before us» however, the editor 
professes to undertake nothing more than ^at of the busi- 
ness which we are well satisfied to leave in his hands. l}e does 
not step forth to take his place between us and the. real authors 
of what we are reading, that he may conceal them ^nj^us by his 
shadow, > They come forward into the light as xnucil as he does. 
Bvery writer puts his name to what he writes, and stakes his 
character as a literary ^nan upon the merits of his performance. 
Of nil the distinguishing peculiarities in the plan of the Bio- 
graphie Universelle^v/e, regard this as by far the most important. 
In our own literature we have as yet no instance of such satis- 
fying honesty and downrightness in any similar .publication, if 
we except the last excellent supplement to 'the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, which owes un^ubtedly much of its superiority to the 
adoption of this principle, and one or two other works of the 
same Jkind which have since imitated tiat good example. From 
the want of it the best of our BiographicWDictionarics still remains 
a mere compilation, which no one would ouote as an authority, and 
without any pretensions to be ^onsiderla a standard work in our 
literature. 

The Biographie Universelle, however, was not intended originally to 
be nearly so extensive a work as it has eventually become. The late 
learned M. Barbier (author of the admirable Dictionnaire das Anonymea 
et Pseudom/mes) Anforms us in the preface to his Examen (Yitiquc 
des Dktionnaires His^iques^ that in 1810, one of the projectors of the 
work came to him lo propose that he should undertake its superin- 
tendence. I asked,'’ says Barbier, si;: months to prepare the 
first livraison, and two years to make my*way to the last. These 
delays appeared too long. Tim publisher would give me but 
months for the whole work : I could not, in consequence, 
WCSfept his offe/*s.’' We believe the work was then carried on under 
the superintendence principally of Michaud, the publisher, and his 
elder brother, the well-known author of the Histoire des Croisades, 
In a discourse prefixed to the first volume, and written by M. Auger, 
(formerly one of the editors of tHe Journal des Debats, and subse- 
quently of the Journal de Frmce) it is spoken of as intended to 
extend to eight&u volumes, tn an announcement from the editors, 
given in the third volume, we find it calculated that the three letters, 
A, .B, and C, will each occupy about two volumes, and that the 
^names illider the , three together may be considered as consti- 
tuting about a third of the whole dictionary. In* reality these three 
letters occupy alinost ten volumes of the work, and after all^do not 
forin nearly a third of \t On the publication of the ninth volume 
in 181% till editors congratulate themselves on having, completed 
the third l>art of their task, Jliaving, as it turns out, got over in 
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reality scarcely more than a sixth of it. Seyen years after, on the 
appearance of the twenty-fifth Volume, they speak of two-thirds of 
their^work being done, the fact being*that they were not yet half 
through with it It was at last completed in 1828, in fifty-two 
Illumes, consisting in all of considerably more than 30,000 closely 
printed pages. ^ 

This continual enlargement of plan was (he natural conseoi^nce 
of the gron^lUg popularity of the work 3 the accumulation new 
materials, to which every day was fhaking additions, and the in- 
creased expenditure of attention and talent which its conductors and 
supporteisi^ wre induced to bestow upon it by the great success of 
their errterpffie* Although ten volumes appeared in the* course of 
the first three years after its commencement, seldom more than two 
or three a year were published afEerwards.^till the undertaking drew 
towards ita termination, when four, and sometimes five, volumes a 
year were produced. This was a rate of publication, the deliberation 
of which would," of course, have been quite without apology in the 
case of a mere compilation, got up ns much by the aid of the scissors 
as of the pen. Accordingly, ‘ Chalmers’s Dictionary' proceetied re- 
gularly, we believe, frorii its commencea|ent to its close, advancing 
a volume every two months. But then, it was such as any body 
could write at the rate many lines an hour by the clock. 

Not so the Biographie Wmverselle. Its articles are always written 
at least neatly, general]^ with considerable spirit, and not unfre- 
quently with a degree ofTearning^ eloquence, and philosophy, that 
would do honour to any work, or any writer. And no wonder that 
it should be so. % The greatest names in the modern literature of 
France are to be found in the long list of more than three hundred 
contributors, to whom wc are indebted for this work. Biot, Dclam- 
bre, Lacroix, Malte-Brun, Sylvestre de Sacy, Gingueme^ Sismondi, 
Dc Barante, Guizot, C’uvicr, Victor Cousin, |JJhateaubriand, Hum- 
boldt, Gerando, Benjamin Constant, Laplace, Madame de Stael, 
Dclille, with many other writers of great, if not equal celebrity, all 
have their places in thc^lplendid catalogue. The manuscript of the 
work alone cost him, the publisher tells us, more than sixteen thpu^ 
sands pounds sterlings a sum for which, large as it is, so much^ropy 
of the same value certainly would not have been furnished in this 
country. Nor could it probably even in Prance, had it not been that 
the enterprise was undertaken and carried on, not so much in a spirit 
of commercial speculation, as in the ambition of making the work 
one which should do honour to tile age aujcl country in which it was 
produced, and that most of the eminent persons concerned in it 
devoted themselves to its completion with a zeal wlilch looked to th€ 
public applause of their labours, and the glory they were contribut- 
ing to secure for the literature of Frant e, as their*best renauperatjon. 

We are not going to attempt the Herculean tMk of %viewing 
this extensive work— a task, indeed, which could not be fitly per- 
formed except by many individuals, add in many volumes. It has 
been '^already subjected, in France, to a ^ood deal of pretty severe 
criticism in the course of its progress. Jdadame Ge^s, |rho was 
originally engaged as a contributor,.^but Is said to have withdravm 
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her name before any part of the work was put to press, in conse- 
quence of not having been allowed tb dictate as she chose ih regard 
to the mode of conducting it, and whose work, entitled De Vlnflu- 
ence des Femmes dans la Litthature, is understood to be chiefly com- 
posed of the articles she had prepared for the Biographic Universelle, 
attacked the first volume with great keenness in her Examen Critique, 
which she promised to continue regularly on tlie appearance of every 
new livraison. She published no more, however, we^believe, than 
another number, when her anger cooled, or she began to perceive 
that the public did not sympathize with it. Barbier’s Examen des 
Dictionnaires Historiques, which we have already mentioned, is also 
principally, devoted to the correction of the errors and^niissions of 
the Biographie Universclle. Barbier never contributed to the work 
himself — the writer of the same name, whose signature we find 
iittac|)ed to a variety of articles on English personages, being, we 
believe, the nephew, of the great biographer j but he is known to 
have exerted himself greatly in procuring subscriptions for it, an^ 
to have taken a very warm interest in its success. His Ecamcn 
appeared in 1820, and embraces the first twenty-two volumes of the 
Biographie, or to the clos^of the letter I. He promised a second 
volume after the completion of that work; but he died in 1825. 
The volume, however, was left ready forihe press, and his son has 
engaged that it shall be given to the wwld. We have not heard 
that it has yet appeared; but we cannot doubt that, together with 
its predecessor, it will form a valuable supplement to the great work, 
as a contribution to which they may be considered as having been 
offered by their author, and which he has pronounced to be, with all 
its faults, the best and most complete of the kind in existence, and 
likely to be as memorable in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century, a^thc Encyclopedic is in that of the eighteenth. 

Some degree of oi^cry has been raised, we believe, or attempted 
to be raised, against^lie work, in Paris as a party publication. Its 
conductors, in truth, and chief supporters, arc well known to be of 
Restoration principles. The elder Michaudilistinguished himself in 
tho early part of his career as an active loyalist, and was condemned 
to death by the government in 1795. Having escaped by flight or 
SQihe revolutio;^ of parties on this occasion, he afterwards returned to 
Paris and established the Quotidienne newspaper ^ but was a short 
time after sentenced to banishment, in consequence of some of his 
articles in that publication. He then, while residing in Switzerland, 
engaged in a correspondence with4jhe princes of the house of Bour- 
bon, the detection of which it was that principally led to the murder 
of the unfortui^ilfe Due D'Enghien. Michaud, however, afterwards 
found his way back to Paris, wMbre we recognise him ere long pub- 
lishing a poem on the marr|tige of Buonaparte and Maria-Louisa, 
tinder th^ title of a ' Thirteenth Book of the iSneid,^ as also an 
^ Ode on the Birth of the King of Rome but not quite succeeding, 
it is in lulling the suspicions of the reigning family by either of 
these displays of his attachment. On the Restoration he was made 
an of the Legion of Honour and Censor-General of the 

Journals, and ivas soon after elected a Member of the Chamber of 
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Deputies. His brother, the publisher of the work before us, hail 
esta,blished himself early in life as a printer in Paris, but, during the 
times of the Revolution and the Empire, was always suspected of an 
attachment to the exiled family, and, indeed, was more than once 
arrested on that account. He is understood to have been promised 
the place of king’s printer, by Monsieur, so early as in 1799, in case 
the Bourbons should ever regain the throne. He actually obtained 
this object of his ambition in 1814, but had enjoyed it only a very 
short time, A^fien it was suddenly taken from him^iby royal ordonrtance, 
in consequence of his having lent his press to the printing of a 
])aniphlet which displeased the government. He could not but feel 
this usage be harsh, unmerited, and signally ungrateful 3 but it is 
not supposed, we believe, to have affected his attachment to the new 
regime, or his old principles. 

Of the other leading contributors to *1110 work, a few certainly 
have always belonged to the opposite party in the state, but the 
greater number, and the most active, have i^ither been all along 
Bourbonists, or, however they may have begun their political life, 
have taken their places of late years in the ultra-royalist ranks. We 
can afford to mention only two or three names from many that we 
might quote. De Marguerit, the writ# of the article on the Due 
d’Enghien and several others, was associated with Joseph Michaud 
in carrying on the co||je 9 pondence with the Bourbons We have 
{ilready mentioned. Many of the political lives are written by Lally- 
Tollendal, the son of famous Count Lally, and the inheritor of 
his Jacobite principles. Another chief contributor in this department 
is M. de Sevelinges, a most accomplished scholar, and able and elo- 
quent writer, but all whose prepossessions are equally monarchical 
and anti-democratic. Auger, whom we have already mentioned, 
acted for some time as one of the censors of the press after the re- 
turn of the Bourbons. Quatremere de Quincy, another^able contri- 
butor, obtained his first distinction as a literally man, by a most elo- 
quent discouise in defence of la Liberte des Thedtres, which he pro- 
nounced in the year l^O before the representatives of the Commune 
of Baris 3 but after ha^ng been first a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, and then an active Btionapartist was, at last, soon after 
the Restoration, appointed, under the Bourbons, a member of that 
very theatrical censorship which it had been aliJlost the earliest 
public act of his life to denounce. And not very unlike this is the 
history of several of the other eminent litterateurs, whose names are be- 
fore us. 

These things being so, we are, however, we confess, rather sur- 
prised that the political tone of the work should upon the whole 
so moderate as it is. It was commenced, certainly, as the editors 
themselves remark, at a time when there was scarcely such a thing 
known as political discussion or pafty sentiment in France. The 
first nine volumes were published under the iron sway of Napoleon, 
yet even in these we find, generally speaking, a sufficiently correct 
and topartial statement of facts. In a notice of Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, for example, which is given in the first volume, the discomfi- 
ture of the French forces in Egypt is related very much as it would be 
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by an English writer. A curious anecdote with regard to the publU 
cation of the tenth volume is mentioned in one of the articles in a 
subsequent part of the work. That volume was ready, it seems, for 
publication in December 1813 ; but upon its being presented to the 
imperial censors, these officers insisted upon the suppression of so 
many of the most striking passages in a notice which it contained on 
Oliver Cromwell, that the author (M. Suard) refused to sign his 
article in so mutilated q state. But the editors of the work, we are 
told, perceiving the imperial power just about to fall, deferred the 
publication of the volume for a few days ; and then, when the cen- 
sorship was overwhelmed, sent it forth with the article such as the 
author had written it.’* The ground of the objection of the censors 
in this case, is said to have been the vivid picture of the tyranny of 
the Protector which Suard had drawn, and in which they thought 
they perceived too just and exciting a representation of the state of 
matters somewhat nearer home. Upon referring to the article itself, 
however, we confess wc have not been able to find any thing in it 
which it is easy to imagine could possibly have alarmed them on this 
score. There is little or nothing said, indeed, ,of any miseries Eng- 
land suffered during the reign of Cromwell, who is truly represented 
on the contrary as having enbvated his country to a degree of power 
and greatness she never had before attained — as having made her, in 
fact, to* quote the very words of the writer, “the first nation in 
Europe,” We should rather suppose that the apprehensions of the 
censors must have arisen from the synopsis which the article gives 
of the arguments of Colonel Titus*s pamphlet (Killing no Murder), 
and its account of the state of suspicion and misery into which Crom- 
well is said to have been thrown by the perusal of that famous 
brochure, 

Buonaparte has been called the child and champion of the Revolu- 
tion ; but after his assumption of the imperial power, it is well known 
that he was not accustomed to hold the memory of his alleged parent 
in much reverence. The heroes of the republic, accordingly, are 
treated, even in the early volumes of this W|^k, with sufficient free- 
dom, and all manner of reprobation of their conduct indeed is 
frankly enough expressed, which does not go the length of implying 
a wish for the restoration of the old dynasty. Some articles, how- 
ever, supply u/ with curious illustrations of the condition of the 
times. A notice of Camille Desmoulins is given in the eleventh volume 
of the work, which appeared about the beginning of the year 1814. 
The writer begins by congratulating his readers, tha^, ‘'at the moment 
that he is addressing them, one of the greatest revolutions which had 
ever tormented human race, has just been terminated by the return 
to France of the nhgust family whose throne it had overturned, and all 
whose princes it had proscribed.” Towards the close of the article 
he gives from the Fkux Cordelier, a periodical conducted by Des- 
moulins, a scheme of a very atrocious character, for the arrest of 
suspected persons, which that individual and his associate, Anaxa- 
goras Chaumelle, had, it seems, suggested. This extract, are 
told itt a note, had formed originally a part of the article on Chau- 
melle in a former volume 5 but when submitted to the imperial con- 
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sors, they would not permit it to be published. It was thought, of 
course, to present too naked^and lively a picture of the spy system 
of the existing despot. 

Throughout the remainder of the work, the notices .that refer to 
French politics, in so far as we have observed, are, we think, upon 
the whole fairly written. We cannot say quite so much for those 
that relate to many of the personages and events of our own history. 
The writers in this department of the work have generally taken 
Hume for their principal guide, and satisfied theihsclves with merely 
adding a few touches to his statements, in his own style of colouring. 
Indeed, the articles on English names are, throughout, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the worst done in the book. The task of reviewing our 
literature has been committed chiefly to the late M. Suard, who, 
although a neat writer, was evidently but very superficially ac- 
(juainted with his subject, and as incapable of looking at it in a spirit 
of philosophical criticism, as of writing a second Iliad. He was a 
mere literary petlt-maitrey wlio had learned to talk or translate Eng- 
lish, and no more. Yet it is amusing to observe with what confi- 
dence lie expresses hjmself as to matters about which he really knows 
nothing. Thus, for example, in his article on Chaucer, he tells us 
that that poefs Court of Love is the earliest poem known to exist in 
the English language, and that French was till then the only language 
of poetry in England. It was Dryden,too, it seems, who first formed 
for us “ a poetic language, a thing of which, before him, England 
had no idea. Till he appeared, poetry, scarcely distinguished from 
prose by its numbers, was in no respect distinguished from it by 
choice of expression ; English verse seemed to consist of nothing 
bnt the observance of the measure !*' After Suard’s death, M. Valcke- 
imer ajqiears to have taken his place. This gentleman was, we be- 
lieve, educated in England, and his articles are decidedly superior to 
those of his [iredeccssor, less meagre, and more judicious and pro- 
found. Wc have a number of notices, too, by-the-bye, of consider- 
able spirit and great pretension in this department, from the pen of 
M. Villemain, especiaUj a very long one on Shakspeare, and another 
(which we prefer to itj on Milton. We ought not to forget to add, 
that there are a few articles on the more eminent of our scientific 
writers, which (like all those in the same department throughout the 
work) are excellent, especially a life of Newton than which 

there is perhaps nothing better in the whole collection. 

1'he articles on French literature are written, as might be ex- 
pected, in a spirit of nationality with which a foreigner will not 
always sympathize. After the Scriptures, we are told in one 
place, “ which were inspired by the Holy Ghost, ^cre is nothing so 
grand as Bossuet.’* In the same spirit it is remarkea of Delille's version 
of Milton 5 “ T!ie English, jealous of the fame of their great epic poet, 
persist in maintaining that the Faiftidise Lost has not been .trans- 
lated by Delille : we will not dispute with the English on the 
fidelity of the translation ; but if the French poet remain inferior 
to Milton in some passages, he has frequently been unfaithful to 
the English poet only to lend him new beauties^” &c. &c. Thus it 
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is that a Frenchman makes himself happy with an ideal honour, 
which nobody but himself is likely evpr to care about sharing. 

Among the very best ])arts of the work are (as we have already 
mentioned) ^ill the scientific notices, the articles by Malte-Brun in 
Geography, Classical Literature, and other departments j those on 
Oriental subjects by the Baron do Sacyj those on Italian literature 
by Gingueme and Sismondi ; many of those on the literature of 
(iermany and the north of Europe, and those on speculative philo- 
sophy iby Gcrando, Stapfer, and Cousin. Several of these last in 
particular present an admirable combination of learning, eloquence, 
and profound and original reflection. 

Voluminous as the Biographic Uriwcrselle already is, its conductors 
do not consider it as yet (juitc a comjdete work 3 but mean to follow 
it immediately with a supplement which shall supply its omissions, 
correct its mistakes, and atkl to it such names as have put on im- 
mortality’’ since the course of publication Imd carried it past their 
jdaces in the alphabet. In the mean time it ought to be accom- 
])anicd by the Biographic des Ilommcs l ivants^ in five volumes, from 
the same press, though said to be prepared unjler another superin- 
tendence and by a difl’erent body of contributors. This is a more 
neatly and carefully compiled work than the Biograjdiie Nouvelle des 
Coulmporams, which besides, as containing notices of many deceased 
personages as well as of those that are yet alive, is not so well adapted 
to form a companion to the Biographie Univcrsellt. It is, however, 
the Buonapartist book, w e believe, if that be a recommendation to 
any one. If to the two works we have mentioned there be added 
the late edition of Bayle, in seventeen volumes of the same size, the 
whole will form a collection of nearly every thing that is to be found in 
the French language, of any value, in this department of literature, 
and a ])ody of arranged biography and literary history such as, we 
may venture to say, no other language has to boast of. 

We greatly want a work in our own country on tlie model of the 
Biographic Universclle — not a translation of it, for we have already 
stated enough to show that that would by no gleans give us the book 
we require, but something written on the sanie plan and with the 
same ability, and adapted, not certainly exclusively, but yet as com- 
jdctcly as possible, to the moral and intellectual climate of England. 
Ihe French work, we believe, has been already imitated in most of 
the languages of Europe, and we observe it stated that a trans- 
lation of it into Italian is at present in progress at Venice, which 
must, we suppose, be conducted upon a plan admitting of consi- 
derable additions to the original, as it is said, although already at the 
forty-sixth volumej|,, to have only advanced to the letter U, which in 
the original commences in the middle of volume tliirty-six. In 
even the latest of our English compilations on a large scale, little or 
no advantage has been taken of the stores of new information presented 
in this work. Some references are made to it in the earlier volumes 
of ‘Chalmers’ Dictionary,’ (in the preface to which it is coldly men- 
tioned^ 3 but that publication soon outran, by its steady, mechaLical 
motipp, tho more irregular progress of its competitor, and was 
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deprived of any benefit it might have derived from its companionship, 
almost ns soon as it had commenced acquaintance with it. Still more, 
however, than a correct and ample assortment of facts, do we want, 
in a work of general biography ; we require spirited and well-written 
narrative, and a tone of philosophy and criticism worthy of an en- 
lightened age and country. Some may think this of no great sig- 
nificance— holding that abiograpliical dictionary ought to be merely a 
record of facts, which, so that they be told accurately and distinctly, 
will serve their purpose just as well as if they should be wfought 
up with ever so much eloquence or art, or accompanied with the 
profoundest reflections. We are of another opinion : wc would 
have the work to be both a national and a popular one, neither of 
which it is quite evident it ever can be, unless it shall be written both 
so as to engage the hearts and imaginations of its readers, as well 
as merely to task their memories, and with all the talent and power 
which the highest intellect in the country can bring to it. Till wc 
have a work such ns this, we shall have left a most important duty 
unperformed, both to the honour of our national literature and the 
great cause of genergil education. And why should we allow France 
to distance us here as she has done, without even an attempt to 
follow her ? We are persuaded, an English public, if appealed to 
as it ought to be, would lend as warm an encouragement to such an 
undertaking as it has already experienced in France. Is *it to be 
said that with our overflowing capital for all other national accom- 
modations and luxuries, we have none for this ? or have our pub- 
lishers the money, but do our scholars and literary men lack the 
learning and ability requisite for ensuring the success of the enter- 
prize } We trust and believe that it is not, and cannot be so. 

One most important department of a general Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy is its bibliographical details. By a right method in the dis- 
pensing of tliis sort of information, it may be rendered almost an 
index of universal literature, — a work in itself much wanted. The 
nearest approach to any thing of the kind that we yet have, is that 
wonderful compilation^ ‘ Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica,’ — wonderful 
at all events when we consider it in connexion with its history. It 
is the work of a single individual, the late Dr. Robert Watt of Glas- 
gow, whom it occupied for twenty years of his life. Yet he lived 
only to carry a few sheets of it through the press, h consists of four 
closely-printed quarto volumes, in the two first of which we have 
a list of the works of no fewer than 40,000 authors, arranged ac- 
cording to the alphabetical order of the authors’ names, and the 
dates of publication ; the whole forming, perhaps, the most exten- 
sive and minutely particular catalogue that was ever compiled. In 
the two other volumes, all these works are distributed and arranged 
according to the subjects to which they relate j so that the book 
gives us, in this way, an account of Vhatever has been written on 
any subject, and by whom it has been discussed, at least in so far 
as concerns the productions of the very large number of writers 
comprehended in its scheme. The publication of the "Bibliotheca 
Britannica’ commenced in 1819, and it was completed in 1824, 
Unfortunately it has suffered in point of fulness and accuracy, in 
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regard especially to its later references^ from not having been car-* 
ried through the press by the author, himself. It contains too a 
good many mistatements^ occasioned partly by oversights, scarcely 
avoidable in the case of so large a work conducted and composed 
by a single individual j and partly by the imperfect sources of in- 
formation on which the author, in his remote situation, had been 
frequently obliged to depend. There are some defects too in the 
plan of the work, which, for one thing, wants completeness ^ and 
had better, perhaps, have either been confined to British publications 
merely, or extended so as to embrace the whole of European litera- 
ture. With all these deductions from its utility however, it is still 
a valuable and highly serviceable work ; and as an effort of indi- 
vidual zeal, ingenuity, learning, and industry, quite a stupendous 
performance, and well entitling its author to the gratitude of every 
student. * 

Were we asked to point out the most accurate and perfect Biblio- 
graphical work we know, we should name at once Barbier’s D/c** 
tionmire des Anonymes et Pseudonymes, We never turned to this 
work without finding the information we were, in quest of. It was 
the result of a lifetime of reading and research on the part of its 
author. The first edition of it appeared in 1806, and for nearly 
twenty succeeding years Barbier’s attention and best exertions were 
devoted to extending and perfecting it. At last the first volume of 
a new edition was given to the public in 1823, which was completed 
in three volumes in 1824, about a year before the death of the 
author. A supplementary volume, left by him in manuscript, has 
since been published by his son. The work unfortunately embraces 
only such anonymous and pseudonymous publications as have ap- 
peared in French and Latin j but of these it gives an account of 
the authorship of no fewer than between twenty-three and twenty- 
four thousand. When will any of the keepers of our great libraries 
supply us with such a contribution to the literary history of our 
own country ? 

liarbier’s death, as well as his life, was t^t of a man of letters. 
In giving to the world the first volume of the second edition of his 
Dictionary, in 1822, he had concluded his preface, by a reference to 
the happiness had enjoyed, for many years past, in having held 
a situation, (that of administrator of the king's private libraries,) 
which gave him such favourable opportunities of prosecuting the 
studies he loved j and a warm expression of his gratitude to M. 
Lauriston, (the Ministre de la Maisondu Roy,) for the kind attention 
he had constantly shewn to his wishes and suggestions, in regard to 
the extension and improvement of the valuable collection of which 
it was his good fortune to have the charge. The old man spoke in 
the fulness of his heart, little thinking of how his acknowledgments 
were to be requited. In a few weeks after, in order to facilitate some 
new arrangement of the household, he was dismissed, by this very 
M. Lauriston, from the place he hjul held for twenty-seven years, 
which it was the pride of his life to fill ; and the duties of which 
there was certainly no man in France better qualified — perhaps none 
so well qualified— to discharge. Barbier never recovered this blow. 
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It literally broke his heart, and he died about two years after, at the 
age of sixty, having just livecK as has been already mentioned, to 
carry the two remaining volumes of his dictionary through the press. 
Yet, like Moreri and Watt, he had lived long enough to earn his 
reward, if not to enjoy it. 

There arc just two or three minor matters which we would advert 
to before we conclude. Why will our French neighbours persist in 
blundering so uniformly whenever they have to copy an English word 
or phrase ? The little English we find in the pages of the Biogfaphie 
Vniverselle is almost in every case perverted, by writer or printer, 
into “something new and strange;’' and occasionally with such 
ingenuity, as almost to defy interpretation. In proper names this 
practice becomes particularly perplexing. It is easy, for example, 
to translate the novel term, Desings, into Designs; but it is not 
quite so obvious, thiii Kindoss means KirA'oss ; or thut Bervic is the 
name by which our great wood-engraver, Bewick, is known in Paris. 
Why should Lady Austen, too, (Cowper’s friend,) be uniformly cajled 
Mistris Austen 3 and Sir William Hamilton, generally Sir Hamilton, 
as if he had been only a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin ? Above 
all, why should the members of one of our great political parties be 
so constantly nicknamed Wighs, in addition to being calumniated by 
all other sorts of misrepresentations ? For the sake of correctness as 
to these, and many more important matters, we cannot help thinking 
that the editors, or proprietors, of the Universal Biography might 
have done well in submitting some of their articles to the revision of 
an English coadjutor. We have to regret, too, the want, in these 
volumes, of the running titles, and indexes at the end, which make 
Chalmers’s Dictionary so much more commodious for consultation. 
Should the volume open in the midst of a long article, as in nine 
cases out of ten it is sure to do, you have generally, owing to the 
absence of these guides, to turn over and examine first nearly a dozen 
leaves in, one direction, and then as many in the other, before you 
can find out even at what part of the alphabet you are. We should 
also have liked more auiple lists of authorities than we generally find 
subjoined to the articles — those by the very learned and accurate 
M. Weiss excepted. In this respect^ also, the English work has an 
advantage over the French one. 

We have not mentioned among our English dictiohariesof general 
biography, the work, in eight volumes quarto, superintended by the 
late Drs. Aikin and Enfield. It is a compilation on the common 
plan, and of no extraordinary merit. Of smaller works in the same 
department the best, beyond all rivalry, is that lately published in 
two volumes by Messrs. Hunt and Clarke. It is written throughout, 
not only in a rare spirit of impartiality, but with great talent and 
elegance. It is the only work, too^ of the kind, in our language, 
in the preparation of which the pages of the Bwgrapkk Vniverselle 
have been consulted. 
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THE INCONVENIENCE OF HAVING AN ELDER 
BROTHER. 

I DO not care for the paternal acres. To say the truths Halbert Hall 
never pleased me. As a child, I detested the long, dark avenues of 
stunted trees j and the heavy, melancholy stream of moaning water; 
and tke long passages, with their doleful echoes and their countless 
doors, and the vast chambers, with all their pomp and pageantry of 
faded furniture and family portraits. I am happier here in Lincoln’s 
Inn, though one floor is my palace, and one lackey my establish- 
ment ; and I leave the Hall, without a sigh, to my elder brother, 

I shall not die for the lack of ten thousand a year. I never longed 
to keep hounds, or an opew dancer; to give champagne dinners, or 
to represent a county ; to win at Doncaster, or to lose at Rouge et 
Noir. Your true Epicurean does not need great wealth. I can afford 
to wear a tolerable coat, and drive an unexceptionable cabriolet ; to 
be seen sometimes at the Opera, and keep myself out of reach of 
the Bench ; to throw away a trifle at Picquet, and cook a wild duck 
for my antagonist. These things content me ; and, except when 
some unusual temptation has awakened my appetite, or some more 
than common loss ruffled, for a time, my philosophy, I would not 
readily exchange them for the rent-roll and the three per cents, of 
my elder brother. 

As for the title, it is not to be mentioned seriously as the object of 
a reasonable man’s ambition. In old times, a belted lord had certain 
j)rivileges and pastimes, which might make life pass pleasantly enough. 
It was interesting to war upon his equals ; it was amusing to trample 
on his inferiors : there was some merriment in the demolition of an 
abbey — there was some excitement in the settlement of a succession. 
Now-a-days, it is as well to be called Tom, as my lord ; unless you 
have a mind to dine at the dullest tables, and make speeches to the 
drowsiest audience in the world. So I resign my chance of the 
peerage without reluctance ; and, besides, the coronet must pass from 
the temples of its present apoplectic possessor over an artillery offi- 
cer, a rural dean, and an attachd to an embassy, before it decorates 
the honoured brd^ws of my elder brother. 

But when I have resigned philosophically all longings after these 
distinctions and advantages, which would be mine if I could 
date my birth but a twelvemonth earlier — when I have congratulated 
myself that I am not bound, by any necessity or interest, to do battle 
for the privileges of the Order, or talk nonsense in support of the 
game laws — why am I to be crossed at every turning by some hateful 
memento of the inferiority to which my unlucky planets have doomed 
me?7-why are Smiles to grow* colder, and conversation more con- 
strain^, at my approach ? — why are my witticisms listened to with 
such imperturbable gravity? and why does Lady Mohdragon look 
zero when I bow, and turn away to whisper ‘ viper ’ in her daiigh-* 
ter^s ear ? 

Thus it has been from my infancy. My mother, to be sure, had 
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the usual maternal peculiarities, and was always in our nursery 
squabbjes the unfailing protectress of the party which was most im- 
mediately dependent upon her protection. But she died, poor lady, 
almost before I could be sensible how much I needed her alliance, 
leaving me to carry on the war unaided against an adversary whose 
auxiliaries were many and zealous, in the butler's pantry and the 
servants* hall, in the tenant's cottage, and the keeper's lodge. I 
was as handsome as Frederic, but his dress was more carefully tended 
and his ringlets more studiously arranged ; I was as ravenous as 
Frederic, but his acquaintance with the cellar was more close, and 
his visits to the store closet more frequent 5 I was the bolder rider, 
but my pony was as rough as a bear ^ I was the better shot, but my 
gun was as heavy as a blunderbuss 3 both learned the lesson, but 
the praise and the shilling were for him^5 both plundered the or- 
chard, but the reproof and the correction were for me. And when 
our father, with an unwonted exertion of impartiality, sent us to the 
same school, and supplied us with the same means of extravagagee, 
though my hexameter was as smooth and my laugh as hearty, iny 
scholarship as sound land my pluck as indisputable as my brother’s, 
he had more patrons and more friends than I had ; and, some how 
or other, between Halbert major and Halbert minor there was a 
plaguy difference, though I scarcely yet suspected where it Ijjiy. 

But I was soon able to discover of what materials the talisman 
was composed. My father broke his neck in a fox-chase, and my 
brother was master of the kennel and the stud ; my uncle died of 
a late division, and my brother represented the borough. We came 
into the world, and began to jostle for places like the rest of its in- 
dustrious citizens. 

I met Lord Fortalice at a dinner party. What could be more con- 
descending than his Lordship's manner, or more flattering than his 
expressions ? He had heard of my reno\fh at college ; he was con- 
fident of my success in life ; he knew a host of my connexions 3 he had 
had the sincerest respect for my fatl:.cr : he could assure me the Duke 
of Merino entertained the highest opinion of my talents, and Lady Elea- 
nor had pointed me out last week as a model to her son. But when at 
last his Lordship hoped my.principles would allow me to support tlic 
Bill which was next week to be before Parliamenty^and uiulerstood 
from me that the interests of sixty-seven independent men were in my 
brother’s hands, not mine, he gradually withdrew hiscivilitiesfrpm me, 
and devoted hiihself thenceforth to the entertainment of a pursy divine, 
who spoke in monosyllables, and took an appalling quantity of snufF. 

I was introduced to Tom Manille at the Opera. He was charmed 
to make my acquaintance; he had been told of my good fortune at 
the Salon, and was aware what a favourite I had been with„ the 
Baronne de Lusignan, Did I want % servant ? — a fi^nd of his was 
going to dismiss one who was worth all the Indies. Was I looking 
for a hunter? — His cousin had one which would suit my weight ex- 
actly. He would make my betting-book, he would superintend my 
cellar,— he would take me to a soirde chez Mademoiselle, — ^he .would, 
give me a special recommendation to his tailor. He must make me 
known to the Somerses, — their cook was Ude's first pupil 3 — of course 
1 should belong to the club, — his influence was omnipotent there, 
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A few weeks elapsed / and Tom Manille was riding my brother’s 
horses^ and drinking my brother’s cKambertin. He always calls me 
'my dear fellow,’ and never passes me without a most encouraging 
nod ; but I have never dined with the Somerses, and last week 1 was 
black-balled at the club. 

1 wrote a treatise on the state of the nation, and submitted it to 
an eminent publisher. He was wonderfully delighted with the 
worlj. The views were so sound, the arguments so convincing, the 
style so pure, the illustrations so apposite. I began to look forward 
to an infinity of popularity and an eternity of fame ; I dreamed of 
laurel wreaths, I calculated the profits of tenth editions. In imagi- 
nation I was already the pilot of popular opinion, the setter-up and 
the putter-down of cabinets. But when I struck out the magical 
M. P. from the proof sheej; of my title-page, my fall was immediate 
and disastrous. My language lost its elegance, and my subject its 
importance ; and my pamphlet lies forgotten in the limbo of un- 
published embryos, wanting only life, and willing to win immortality. 
I should have been the most infiuential writer of the day, if 1 had 
not had an elder brother. ‘ 

At Brighton I fell in love with Caroline Merton. She was an 
angel, of course, and it is not necessary to describe her more par- 
ticularly. Her mother behaved to me with the greatest kindness : 
she was a respectable old lady who wore a magnificent cap, and 
played casino while her daughter was waltzing. Caroline liked me, 
I am sure, for she discarded a dress because I disliked the colour, 
and insulted a colonel because I thought him a fool. I was in the 
seventh heaven for a fortnight; I rode with her on the downs, and 
walked with her on the Chain Pier. I drew sketches for her scrap- 
book, and scribbled poetry in her album. I gave her the loveliest 
poodle that ever was washed with rose-water, and called out a cor- 
pulent gentleman for talking politics while she played. — Caroline 
was a fairy of a thousand spells j she danced like a mountain-nymph, 
and sang like a syren j she made beautiful card-racks, and knew 
Wordsworth by heart : but to me her deepest fascination was her 
simplicity of feeling, her independence of every mercenary consi- 
deration, her scorn of stars and garters, her penchant for cottages 
and water-falls. 4 > I M^ns already meditating what county she would 
choose for her retirement, and what furniture she would prefer for 
her boudoir, when she asked me at an ill-omened fancy-ball who 
was that clumsy Turk, in the green turban and the saffron slippers. 
It was my elder brother. She did not start, nor change colour : well- 
tauglit beauties never do : but she danced that night with the clumsy 
Turk in the green turban and the saffron slippers ; and when I made 
my next visit she was Just sealing a note of invitation to him, and had 
lighted her tajUt with the prettiest verses I ever wrote in my life. 

If your father was an alderman, you may nevertheless be voted 
com me il faut : if your nose is as long as the spire of Strasburg, 
you may yet be considered good-looking : if you have publisl)^ a 
sermon, you may still be reputed a wit ; if you have picked a pocket, 
you may by-and-bye be restored to society. But if you have an elder 
brother, migrate, go to Crim-Tartary or to Cochin-China, wash the 
Hottentot, convert the Hindoo ; at home you cannot escape the 
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Btignia that pursues you. You may have honesty, genius, industry — 
no matter : you are * a detrimfental^ for all that. 

Last summer I saw Scribe's amusing scenes “ Avant, Pendant et 
Aprfes/' at the Thddtre de Madame. In the "Avant," when the 
Duchess of the old regime, after bestowing upon her eldest son 
unearned military rank and the richest parti in all France, was 
quietly dooming her youngest-born to live poor, unknown, and 
Chevalier of Malta, a fine little fellow, who was sitting in thq front 
row before me, looked up at his father, and cried, " Mais nous avons 
change tout cela, n*est ce pas, mon papa ? ” 

Much of it is changed ; but to change it all, we must wait for a 
stranger revolution than that which has regenerated France. 

P. C. 


SCHOOL AND SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

“ Floreat EtonaJ* 

Twelve years ago I made a mock 
Of fillhy trades and tniffics ; 

I wonder'd what they meant by stock, 

I wrote deliij;htful sapphics ; 

I knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 

I supp’d with Fates and Furies ; — 

Twelve years ago 1 was a boy, 

A hai)py boy, at Driuy's. 

Twelve years ago ! — how many a thought 
Of faded pains and pleasures 

Those whisper'd syllables have Ijrought 
From Memory’s hoarded treasures ; 

The fields, the forms, the bats, the books, 
The glqries, and disgraces,|| 

The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of old familiar laces. 

Kind Mater smiles again to me, 

As bright as when we parted ; 

I seem again the frank, the free. 

Stout limb'd, and simple hearted ; 

Pursuing ev'ry idle dream. 

And shunning every warning ; 

With no hard work but Bovney Stream, 

No chill except J.ong Morning : 

Now stopping Harry Vernon’s ball, 

Tliat rattled like a rocket ; 

Now hearing Wentworth’s ** fourteen all,’* 
/Ind striking for the pocket ; 

Now feasting on a chees% and flitch, 

Now drinking from the pewter ; 

Now leaping over Chalvey ditch. 

Now laughing at my tutor. 

Where are my friends ? I am alone, 

No playmato shares my beaker^ 

Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some before the Speaker. 
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And some compose a tragedy. 

And some compose a rondo ; 

And some draw sword for liberty. 

And some draw pl^as for John Doe. 

Tom Mill was used j:o blacken eyes, 
Without the fear of sessions ; , 

Charles Medlar loath’d false-qiiaatities, 
As much as false professions : 

Now Mill keeps order in the land, 

A magistrate pedantic ; 

And Medlar's feet repose unscann'd, 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 


Wild Nick, whose oaths made such a din, 
Does Doctor Martext’s duty ; 

And Mullioa, with that monstrous chin. 

Is married to a beauty ; . 

And Darrell studies, week by week. 

His Mant, and not his Manton ; 

And Boll, who was but poor at Greek, 

Is very rich at Canton. • 

And I am eight-and-twenty now ; 

The world’s cold chains nave bound me ; 

And darker shades are on my brow. 

And sadder scenes around me : 

In Parliament I till my seat, 

With many other noodles ; 

And lay my head in Jermyn- street, 

And sip my hock at Boodle’s. 

But often, when the cares of life 
Have set my temples aching ; 

When visions haunt me of a wife, 

When duie await my waking ; 

When Lady Jane is in a pet. 

Or Hoby in a hurry ; 

When Captain Hazard wins a bet, ,, 

Or Beaulieu spoils a curry ; 

For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remember'd hobby ; 

1 long to lounge in Poets] Wdk, 

To shiver in the lobby i" 

1 wish that I could run away 
From House, and court, and levee. 

Where bearded men appear to-day. 

Just Eton boys, grown heavy ; 

That I could bask in childhood's sun, 

^ And dance o'er childhood’s roses ; 

Wind find huge wi^alth in one pound one, 

Vast wit in broken noses ; 

And play Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 

And call the milk^maids Houris ; — 

That 1 could be a boy again, 

A happy boy, at Drury’s ! 
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THE LIFE AND Writings op De. thomas browvL 

Wjb are induced^ by the publicatioii of a new Edition of Dr. Brown’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mind« to ofiPer a few remarks on the 
character of one of the most remarkable men of our times, snatched^ 
too early, from the scene of his important labours. « 

Though it be far more seemly and in keeping, that those mighty 
spirits that fling wide the gates of truth to the human sense, and 
prove that ''the ways of wisdom are pleasantness/* should have 
their monuments in the grateful hearts of the wise and good, and 
their epitaphs in those truths with. which they have enriched the 
book of knowledge, yet it would be gratifying to those who wish 
for the improvement of the people, to find that even the mere empty 
honours and distinctions should be given to the real possessors 
of moral and intellectual power, rather than to the adventitious de- 
positories of power which is merely physical. If the monuments 
that have been of lafe years erected in the public places, and at the 
public expense, in this country, could ever become the only memo- 
rials of the period, that period would have all the appearance of one 
of barbarity and war. He who took a redoubt, or captured*a cocTc- 
boat, has his tablet or his statue, while the man who devoted a 
life to the successful advancement of science lies neglected, and 
his history has no memorial " in storied urn, or animated bust/* 

The remains of* the man of whom we are about to speak lie in 
the lonely churchyard of Kircudbright. In this there is the less to 
be regretted, as, since the invention of printing. Wisdom has built 
her own house ; and since the diffusion of a taste for reading news is 
wide, the remembrance of such great nmn is safe with the public. 
We do not, for instance, need to erect monuments to Watt, or Ark- 
wright, or Smeaton ; for we have only to look round the country, and 
there they are, in the works which they constructed, and the suc- 
cessors whom the/ raised up in emulation. 

But while we are conscious of this, and exult in the conscious- 
ness of it, we cannot help feeling that there is yet more to be done. 
Mechanical and constructive power, in all their vai^ties, and in all 
the splendid results to which they have led, deserve all the homage 
that the most elevated can pay them. When we consider thaC 
this little island has had to support shocks and bear burdens which 
would have shattered and crushed any other nation upon the face of 
the earth, and that, after all, it continues to maintain an eminence, 
in wealth and in power, of which waste and misrule seem not capa- 
ble of depriving it, — when we consider these thin|», and at the 
same time consider^ that to our mechanical skill we vb indebted foe 
them, it is not possible for us to help feeling national exultation. 
When we find skill and industry rising superior to all the accidental 
disti^Uons of society^ and man ranking higher upon his superiority 
us man, than upon any of those distinctions upon which barbarians 
and' semi-barbarians look with so mueh veneration, we cannot 
MaacH, 1839. R 
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help feeling, that our true dignity lies in the possession of reason 
and understanding, and that the finals triumph of these ttttist be as 
certain as it is silent and safe in the progress. 

^ " Yet, while we rejoice in the effect, we must Hot forget the cause, 
—we must bear in mind, that those efforts, important and cheering 
though they be, are really consequences of something anterior, 
without which they never could have been. While we concede to 
the public the praise of aptitude and success as scholars, we must not 
forget those by whom they have been taught : highly as we priae 
the inventions of art, we must never forget that they are only de- 
ductions from the discoveries of science. When we look at the 
condition of nations, we find, that desires of accommodation and 
tbmfort, and hands for the working of it out, are not what even the 
rudest of them stand in need of. Men to hew the wood and fashion 
the stone maybe founds any where 5 the grand difficulty lies in 
getting the intellect to invent the plan, and superintend the erec- 
tion. For all that has been done for the civilization of mankind, 
and the vast increase that the arts have made to their comforts, we 
are indebted to a few silent and retired men, here and there, who 
have devoted themselves to the study of nature 5 and who, after 
having established them upon the sure basis of demonstration, have 
promulgated those laws, the applications of which ha;Ve been so be* 
neficialto society. In what are called the Fine Arts, or in what are 
called the Useful Arts, the distinction is not correct, as the Fine 
Arts are as useful in contributing to the pleasure of cultivated man, 
as the others are in contributing to the same purpose, in a less re- 
fined and intellectual state ; — the work of the mere artist contains 
in itself his stimulus and reward. Men can see, appreciate, and 
praise it ; and in proportion as they find it gratify them, they gratify 
him in return. But not only until the discovery has been made, 
but until it has ripened into invention, the honour and the reward 
of tlie man of science are confined within his own breast. In the 
most busy and crowded community he must labour atone ; nor can 
he derive any advantage from the stimulus of approbation, till he id 
so far advanced as to be quite independent of it. It is for this reason 
that the men of real science are so few, and that, even in this age 
and country of unprecedented application, their numbers have not 
kept pace withttose of any other class of the community. Whero- 
fore no public journalist ever better performs his duty to the public, 
than by calling their attention to those men who have devoted theif 
time to the interests of science ; and, so that the branch qf soietioe 
to which they have devoted themselves be but of sufficiem utility 
and importance, the farther that it lies out, of the track of common 
pursuit the better. 

If it be con^ded that man is of more service than mere matter,— 
itad few that lie men will refhse the concession, — then it must fol* 
IbW that the science of man, as a rational being, is the most into* 
of the sciences. Other sciences may be vaduable, as Ore 
ttie Ibtifidations of those arts that render life more or Im happy in 
tktmni oceommodationsj but that Is the study of life itsclR IWn 
m mto% pleasure and joy, are fai the mind itself j and tf 
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pfoperly taught to understand and to regulate that, we are safe from 
contingencies, against which they whose only security is in enter^f 
nal thhigs can have no permanent jprotectiQn. 

CJcmsidering these things, — considering too the amiable charaete? 
the individual — the high intellectual endowments, the ardent 
love of man in his besta fFections, and of liberty in its purest fQroiS«*T>» 
we do not think that we can. confer upon our readers a greater bei» 
nelit than by giving them a litUe information respecting the life, eW 
racter, and philosophical labours of that inquirer into the pheno»* 
mena and laws of our intellectual being, whose name we have given 
as the title of this article. 

Besides its general value as a piece of philosophical delineation, 
there is a lesson to be deduced from the study of Dr. Brown, which 
pleads powerfully for philosophy in general, and for that most de- 
lightful but most neglected branch, thq Philosophy of the Mind^ 
in particular. The great vulgar and the small, those who have 
learned nothing, and those who have learned to hate all true learn-» 
ing, and to prevent, as far as in them lies, its diffusion, are all in 
the habit of describing philosophy as the associate of austerity ; — * 
saying that the philbsopher, mbre especially the profound philoso- 
pher, is a man who {ibstracts himself from the world, tastes none 
of its pleasures, feels none of its charities, and is, in short, a coni> 
temner of men, and indifferent to their weal or their woe. .This al- 
legation, which is as unfounded as it is illiberal, never met with a 
fuller confutation, in all its parts, than in the case of Dr. Brown, 
Never was man more warm and disinterested in his friendships $ 
never did man more completely put off the philosopher when he 
came into society; never did man take a more intense interest in 
every thing liberal ; and never did man, in every individual act of 
his life, and in the whole tenor of it, shew that he was more sin- 
cere. If Dr. Brown was more than usually happy, it was in per- 
ceiving that those about him were happy 5 if ever he felt proud, it 
was when he felt that he had removed an error, or sapped t 4 e found- 
ation of a prejudice j if ever he felt that lofty indignation which 
only the higldy gifted can feci, it was when the lightning of his elo- 
quence (which in those cases was tremendous) was falling upon the 
memory of some one, who had been the curse and the scourge of 
the human race 5 and whenever he triumi)hed, was when his 
cause was liberty, and his weapon truth. 

It has been matter of general remark, that the lives of philoso- 
phers aru) literary men are hut read in their writings, and that when 
you conro to their lives, though there should be nothing to blames 
there Is usually just as little to praise. They eat, drink, and sleep 
like other men, and as their great and favourite deeds arn all in tho^ 
eloset, to which only the reader of their works is admitted, they 
must be caught there or not found. «^Vith Dr^ BrovM^ the case was 
different ; and though he had never delivered a lecture,, nor written 
a line, his biography would have been delightful and instructive 
as ajpiece of biography. 

is something interesting, not only in the parentage but In' 
the veiy birth-place of Dr. Brown. The of the Scottish pery 

R 2 
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iMtttldnSj Avhen the simple but sincere inhabitants of the South, iii 
MlMf dwh quaint but energetic expression r took up the testimony 
iif‘ their God in the wilderness," — ^when the mountain echoes tang to 
ffiielt songs of adoration, which were forbidden in the churches-^ 
Vifhen the mountain rills ran red with the blood of the butchered, 
for no other cause than that they would not allow the arm ot power 
to cOme between them and their Creator; when that was done, 
painful as it was in the doing, there was something won for that 
^jart of the island, which haa not to this day been told. There was a 
devbtedness for liberty, a hatred both of tyrannizing and being tyran- 
nized over, that has remained, and has produced far more talent 
among those mountains than has been elicited in more wide and 
populous districts that have avoided the same visitation. The rude 
monuments of “ the Martyrs" are still to the people there what the 
plain of Marathon should be to the Greeks. Among those wilds Dr, 
Brown was born, and his infant steps were by the very caves where 
his ancestors had prayed for a blessing upon Scotland, at the same 
time that they were obliged to grasp the broadsword, in order to 
save the hearts from which the prayer emanated. 

Thomas Brown, whose father and grandfather were, in succession, 
ministers of the parish in which he himself was born and buried, 
first saw the light in 1778. From his earliest power of perception 
there wa^ something ineffably sweet and susceptible in bis appearance 
and demeanour j and before he could lisp, earlier indeed than many 
children could listen, his mother used to lull him to sleep with his 
little eyes in tears of sympathy at the mournful melody of “ The 
Flowers of the Forest.*' Though he was not two years old when his 
father was in that stage of his last illness which portended a speedy 
dissolution, such was the activity of his mind, and the uninterrupted 
happiness of his disposition, that; though he was the youngest of 
the family of thirteen, his father pointed to him as the one that would 
be a blessing to his mother, when she should be his only parent ; 
and never was a fond paternal prophecy more amply and literally 
accomplished. Brown was devoted to his mother to the day of her 
death ; and he has paid to her memory, in the close of his 2 1st Lec- 
tqife, perhaps the most true, touching, and exquisite tribute that ever 
HfBB paid to maternal tenderness. 

i Soon after tba death of his father, his mother removed to Edin- 
burgh, as the best place for her family to receive their education* 
When not yet three years old, he was quite restless till he should 
learn to read* The alphabet was but one lesson ; and so rapid was 
his progress, that, ere he was four, he could take the range of all the 
En^ish books in the library. The Bible was a favourite with him j 
and he very soon was so familiar with the historical parts of it, as td 
be a critic. Before he had strength for holding the Bible in any other 
than in his^lap, a lady called and found him on the parlour floors 
Wto his hands among the leaves, and eagerly looking first at one 
IP^^ 4 |iid then at another. “ Are you going to preach, Tom said 
Ae. replied the infant critic, ** I am only looking at hojpr fax* 

tne ‘Evai)f|^d[ists differ in their history of Christ; for I see they are 
i|dt all the Indeed, when his mother wished him to remaiD^ 
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f quietly in the house, or in bed when he was sick, she had only tp 
ive him a book, and be it Bible or ballads, he was satisfied at oape^ 
he whole of his. initiatory ^education was communicate by bis 
mother) and as he acquired the mere art of reading with so mHcb 
facility, he read his books, not as a task, but for the information 
they atforded. 

At the age of seven years, Dr. Brown was sent to England, where 
he remained for about nine years at different schools in the vicinity 
of London. At all of these he made rapid progress, and was n 
favourite equally with the other pupils and their parents, *Many 
persons, who have since risen to high offices in the State, were 
among his school-fellows ; but, though he was the delight of them 
all, his ambition was not for mere connection. Fie continued hi^ 
reading 5 indulged in solitary walks beyond the playground— for 
which be had tasks sot him, till his master abandoned it as not being 
any punishment ; — and he composed verses, some of which wer0 
published. 

At the age of fifteen he entered the University of Edinburgh) anef* 
during the year 1793, he visited Dr. Currie at Liverpool, who re- 
commended him to* read the first volume of Professor Stewart’s 
Philosophy. The next winter he attended that eloquent lecturer i 
and soon gave evidence that he had paid attention to the volume aoiil 
the lectures : for, at the close of one of them, he walked yp to the 
Professor, who, in his class, was not the most approachable man in 
the world, and with great firmness, yet with great modesty, read 
an answer to some of his positions. The Professor told him that 
the very same objection had been made, and urged by the very sam^ 
argument, in a private letter which he had received from Professoy 
Prevost of Geneva. ^ 

At the age of eighteen. Brown composed his remarks on 
Darwin's “ Zoonoinia,” which he conceived himself in courtesy 
bound to read to the Doctor before publication. The Doctor wrs 
at first a little testy with the young philosopher j but as Bfown was 
calm, and maintcained his positions with that firmness and acuteness 
which characterized all his philosophical proceedings, Darwin did 
not obtain a victory even in tlie epistolary correspondence. 

About the last years that Brown attended the classes in Edinburgh, 
there was a literary junto formed in that city, which has had as much 
influence on the literature of Britain as the cele orated junto of 
jPranklin had upon the politics of the States of America. Many 
young men of great talents were then in Edinburgh, either at th^ 
college, or continuing their professional education. So far as wi 
recollect, at this distance of time, it was Brougham who gave th^ 
first impulse ) but there were others there who were after ratiin^r 
than inferior, — Dr. Brown, Dr. Leyden, Lord William Seymour, the 
late Mr, Horner, Mr. Jeffrey, and^ number of other^, Oo the 
7th of January 1797, they formed themselves into a society for the 
investigation of the phenomena and laws of nature, to which they 
gave the name of “ The Acadeniy of Physics.’* The laws of that 
academy were drawn up by Mr, Brougham ; and in the first sectioti 
of is to be found tfle germ of that general study of philosophy 
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that gentleman has never lost sight of amid all the occupation 
of business, and all the distraction of politics. Many of the results 
irf this devotion are already proved to the world. In this there is a 
Striking instance of the real advantage that results from giving a 
proper bias to a powerful mind early in life. Though the Academy 
of Physics lasted only for about three years, the effect of it, both 
upon the members and upon society, has been much greater than 
those, who have not all along attended to the facts, would be apt to 
fiuppoee. Among men so young in years, and so few in number, 
there probably never was so much and so varied talent 5 and in no 
country was there probably seen such perfect liberality — so unmingled 
a desire to find out the truth. There was no dogmatism — no appeal 
to authority — no colouring of the phenomena to meet a theory, — the 
rule ever was to go straight forward to the result, A good deal of 
Jealousy was excited ainoiig a certain class in Edinburgh ; but as 
party politics and religious disputes were wisely excluded, no coer- 
cive measure was taken, although it is probable that the vials of 
vengeance were in some instances bottled up until occasion should 
serve. From the Academy the spirit ramified into other parts of 
society I and many, of whom the existence was not then known, 
caught from it a spirit of philosophy which has carried them forward 
to stations and degrees of eminence, which, hut for this three years’ 
Academy, they would not, in all probability, have reached. The 
channel into which this tide of talent more immediately flowed was 
the Edinburgh Review ; and probably there never was a publication 
which took the world so instantly by storm, or which, for so long a 
period, gave law to opinion on so many subjects. No doubt a reac- 
tion came at last ^ but it was a reaction of good, and not of evil. 
Other men, whose opinions were on some points different from those 
advocated in the Review, were compelled to exert themselves ,* and 
thus, a knot of striplings, (for they were little else,) in a provincial 
capital, gave a vast impulse toward intellectual power, to all ranks and 
classes of people in the empire. Nor did the exercise of such an in- 
fluence stop here, for it extended to the world j and it would take a 
good deal of investigation and analysis to find out how much, of the 
improvement, more especially in liberality of opinion, which the 
present century has witnessed, is not owing to this very association 
pf young men, whose primary object was, we feel convinced, nothing 
more than their own improvement. The encouragement which tliis 
bolds out to other young men is great 5 and the example is of too 
much value to be hid from the world. 

Before enterihg into this society. Dr. Brown had a strong bias in 
favour of liberty ; but there can be no doubt that it was strengthened 
by the example of his associates. When they found the increase 
both of knowledge and of pleasure which they derived from their 
little society, it is hardlj^to be supposed that they should not 
to see the same extended to the great society of the world 5 and 
irt after life they found the advantage, which the perfect exanii- 
uniioii of every argument that the freedom of that society necessarily 
im^rt^f gave them over those who had been taught to decide uppn 
fmmority and not upon evidence, it must have still further confirmed 
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them j nor can we call to mind one member of The Academy of 
Physiei who ever took the side of illiberality, or ever was foiled in 
argument* or adhered dogmalipally to un erroneous theory. 

Brown's first professional study was that of the law, with the in- 
tention of qualifying himself for practising iir| the Scottish bar ; hut 
he abandoned that pursuit in his twentieth year, and applied himself tq 
the study of Medicine. In that he made great proficiency ; but even 
there his disposition to intellectual philosophy, which had been first 
evinced in his remarks on Darwin, did not forsake hinoi ; for in his 
thesis “ De ^omno'' which he prepared for his graduation, h§ again 
reverted to the exception which he had taken to Professor Stewart’s 
account of the cause of the suspension of volition in sleep, with so 
much force of argument, that Mr. Horner acknowledged that he had 
got the better of the Professor. 

For some time after receiving his degree, Dr. Drown continued 
to practise as a physician, without however abandoning either bis 
philosophic studies, or the muse. In his poetry there is a great 
deal of beauty, but it cannot bear a comparison with his philo- 
sophical writings in power, or with some of the illustrations in his 
lectures, even in poqtry. 

The Leslie controversy was the first occasion that drew forth the 
powers of Dr. Brown in their full force, and at once raised him to the 
rank of the most acute metaphysician of his time. The elevation of 
Professor Playfair to the chair of Moral Philosophy had left that of 
Mathematics vacant •, and the ministers of Edinburgh, who had long 
been desirous of uniting the professorships in the University to 
their spiritual cures, set up one of their own number fot the vacant 
office, and began to canvass for him with all their influence. At tho 
same time, Mr. John Leslie, who was then living in philosophic 
retirement, and whose name stood higher, and deservedly higher, 
than any of the other candidates, took the field for the Mathematical 
chair. Mr. Leslie’s scientific name and his recommendations were 
equally invulnerable, and to have attacked them would but have 
exposed the weakness of the clerical party 5 aud they each sought 
for some other point of attack. This was found in a note to Leslie’s 
Essay on Heat, in which praise is given to Hume’s doctrine of 
causation, — a doctrine which the ministers looked upon as perfectly 
heretical. Parties ran high, the advocates of science took part 
with Leslie, and the ministers, if not quite so philesophical, were to 
the full as loud against him 3 but none of them went to the merit of 
the objection taken to Mr. Leslie. Dr. Brown, without any refer- 
ence to the dispute, sat coolly down to examine the offensive doctrine, 
and in an Essay on cause and effect, shewed very clearly that though 
there were errors in the doctrine of Hume, they were of a merely 
speculative nature, and in no way calculated to injure the foundations 
of religion or morality. The Essay was not answered 5 Mr^ Leslie 
got the appointment 5 the ministets were beaten ; and Dn Brown, 
though still a very young man, was at once admitted to be a master 
of reasoning and intellectual analysis. Mr. Horner wrote a splendid 
rei^ew of the Essay 5 and the congratulations of those whose party • 
he had so effiectually served, without being or pretending to be a 
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I>artiaai)> were as abundantly as justly bestowed upon the essayist 
The essay^ which was expanded and rendered more complete ^ m. 
future editions, contained the germ gf all the improvements which 
Brown subsequently introduced into the science of intellectual 
philosophy ; and showed that even then he had studied the whole 
science with minute attention, and wanted only the proper oppor^ 
tunity to make a most conspicuous figure in it,. 

In the year 1806, Dr. Brown was associated in the medical pro- 
fession with the celebrated Dr. Gregory, then the most eminent 
practiljoner in Scotland. The causes and mode of this connexion 
were equally creditable to the discernment of Dr, Gregory, and to 
the talents of his young friend. With Dr. Gregory, he had every 
prospect both of fame and of fortune ; but his ambition lay in 
another direction. When he was only twenty-one, an exertion had 
been made to place him in the chair of Rhetoric, which was then 
vacant ; but that bad failed^ by the very same influence, though not 
upon grounds similar to those which had nearly led to the failure of 
Mr. Leslie. A vacancy in the chair of Logic led to a similar appli- 
cation, which was followed by a similar result, although, upon that 
occasion, some of the most influential even of the “ court party '' 
were in his favour. 

In the session of 1808, the health of Professor Stewart rendered 
him incapable of attending to his class ; and he applied to Dr. Brown, 
who officiated for him for some little time. In the following winter 
he was again applied to, and as he had more scope for displaying 
his talents, he made a much more powerful impression, so powerful, 
indeed, that some of the most eminent of the professors attended the 
class regularly, and with apparently great satisfaction ; and a committee 
of the students, in the name of the rest, conveyed to Professor Stewart 
their high opinion of the talents of his successor. The essay had con- 
firmed that opinion of his powers which had been founded upon his 
more early productions 3 and the way in which he had turned those 
powers to account, gave assurance of his value as a lecturer. 

Abilities so searching and so profound, accompanied by eloquence 
which commanded the most deep attention, adorned by a grace- 
fulness of manner which no one could resist, and without one 
fault to which even illiberality itself could object — an ardent love of 
liberty — ^far removed from party and party politics, and rpther de- 
sierving the name, of universal benevolence, could not remain con- 
cealed 3 and the more intelligent and philosophical members of the 
University of Edinburgh could not bear the thought that their 
seminary, their city, their country, the world, should be deprived of 
the philosophic labours of Dr. Brown. Accordingly when, at the 
close of the session for 1810, Professor Stewart intimated his iu*' 
tention of resigning the labours of his professorship, his friends were 
again in the field. The letters which were on that occasion ad-f 
dressed to the magistrates of Edinburgh, as petitions of the Uni- 
venerable Professor, by Dr. Gregory, and by the late 
Lqrp Meadowbank, contained arguments that were irresistible 3 and 
, 01 )^ the .second of May, in that year. Dr. Brown was chosen assistant 
quel successpr to Prolessor Stewart, Among the loveys of philpsophy, 
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tht appointment was hailed with delight ; and the Doctor’s private 
fidends were each more forward than another in congratulating him 
on his appointment to an office for which he was so eminently 
qualified^ both by nature and by habit. One short sentence from 
the letter of Francis Horner, whose heart was as true as his inind 
was clear and comprehensive, and whom nothing but premature 
death could have prevented from devoting his great talents to his 
country, in some of the most important offices in the state, may 
serve as a key to what was done and what was felt upon that 
occasion. What gives me,’’ says Mr, Horner, ** more pleasure 
than any other consideration, is to see the University, and through 
it the interests of philosophical opinion in Scotland, rescued from 
the danger, which seemed to threaten them with complete ruin, of 
the chair of Moral Philosophy being filled by one of those political, 
priests who have already brought such disgrace upon the University, 
and done so much injury to learning/’ • 

But though Dr. Brown had thus arrived at the very summit of his 
ambition, and though he had done so at the early age of thirty- 
two, the labour which the elevation had cost him, the intense and 
incessant operation pf mind, which, amid the labours of his pro- 
fession, (which with such a partner as Dr. Gregory were not light,} 
had already enabled him to see a clear and straight path through 
the field of mental physiology, chequered and tangled as he found it, 
had made a permanent inroad upon his bodily health. That con- 
stitutional cheerfulnesss — the eye ever beaming and the face per- 
petually in smiles, which procured him at school the name of ** the 
little laugher,’’ and which carried him without an enemy to hi$ 
grave, had not deserted him, did not desert him till his race was run j 
but beneath all those indications, they who felt that he should, 
that he ought to live, and lengthen out the lines of science, could not 
help seeing the presages of approaching mortality, could not 
help perceiving that the mental fire which was beaming in his eye 
and brightening up his features, was at the same time consuming 
his strength ; and when the season of his academic labours came 
round, and the splendour of his introductory lecture made the thrilling 
and ecstatic audience confess that he was the chosen friend of true 
Philosophy, there- mingled with it the mournful foreboding that he 
was also the victim upon her altar, and that although by his talents 
and his temper he had subdued party and bigotry for the good of 
mankind, he had received his death-wound in the conflict. That 
conflict was probably the most singular that ever was carried on ; 
for Dr. Brown, without one word of controversy, without any appli- 
cations to party, overthrew the intolerants of Edinburgh, by com- 
bating and cutting down the general reasons of mankind in the 
silenee of his chamber, and by the weapon of abstract philosophy. 
Out of this there arises a very valuable maxim : men will seldom fail 
to succeed, if they have first learned to deserve. 

After his appointment Dr. Brown retired to the cotftltry for the 
recovery of his health 5 and returned to Edinburgh within a few 
weeks of the opening of the session, with little other preparation 
fof l|is labour than the consciousness of his own ability. Th^ 
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Ul l6Ctt]t*es were generally composed on the evenings before they 
wefe delivered ; and as his literary friends were numerous^ and 
sought his society with great eagerness, there were occasions on which 
the composition of the lecture was not begun till one o’clock in the 
morning on which it was to be read to the class. Three-fourths of 
the lectures were composed in this manner; when the author looked 
back at them more at leisure, he found nothing to alter, and they 
have been given to the world fresh from the original composition. 
This may have given rise to an apparent prolixity and exuberance of 
illustrtition in some parts ; but to it also must be owing that buoy- 
ancy and Vigour— that glow of tlie heart and gleam of the imagina- 
tion, amid the very wilds and fastnesses of metaphysics, which make 
the lectures of Dr. Brown at once the most instructive and the 
most delightful book that ever was written upon tlie subject. 

In general it has been the fault of intellectual philosophers, that 
they have attempted to tise with their philosophy into some airy 
and imaginary region, above the ken and the feelings of ordinary 
mortals, as if there were one world for them, and another for the 
rest of mankind. This appears to have come down from the most 
ancient times, — to be the exoteric and tsoteric distinction of the ear- 
liest schools of philosophy ; and while it has scared plain men away 
from the science, it has been the cause of the greater part of the 
errors and disputes among the philosophers themselves. Facts and 
phenomena are open to all who can and will see and hear; but 
when there is an admixture of pure hypothesis — something supposed 
in supplement to all that is, it is hardly possible that any two men 
can have the same opinion of it, unless the one be a servile and un- 
reasoning copyist of the other. Up to the time of Dr. Brown, this 
was the case with the philosophy of the human mind : every man 
who paid attention to it was either a disciple or a doubter, — the 
mere verbalist followed in the rut, and he, who thought for him- 
self, was denounced ns an unbeliever. As instances of this phantom 
of philosophy, (and it is a phantom which none but philosophers 
have ever dreamed of,) we may mention the “operating principle 
in causation,” — the mysterious something besides the antecedent and 
the consequent event, which none but philosophers could see, and 
DO two of them could see in the same light ; and the “ idea,” as 
something apart from the perceiving mind, and the thing perceived, 
which could mtfltiply itself through all variety, and continue its ex- 
istence through all time ; and yet which, like a vestal virgin, did no- 
thing, and was perceptible to nobody but the priests who were 
admitted within the cella of the mystic temple* 

The grand labour of Dr. Brown consisted in the rejection of 
these phantoms, — in bringing Philosophy down from the Ijmbo of 
dreams, and teaching her to dwell with mart in hia ordinary habitation, 
and converse with him in the language of reality; and having accom- 
plished this^ down came the whole fabric of error, whether of ultra or 
ijkHnfra credulity : for the cavils and disputes were all about the gra- 
tuitous and supplemental part ; and wheh that was got rid of, there 
lay the same appeal to the parts in the philosophy of the minB, as 
in the philosophy of matter ; and the proper designation of Dr. 
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Brown ia “ the Bacon of Intellectual Philosophy." The misfortune 
however^ and it is not a slight one, is^ that mental analysis and induc- 
tion are confined, as compared'with physical; that thus the greater 

E art of those who have occasion to speak of that philosophy, must 
e simple believers ; and that, therefore, the authority of names 
still continues, and the career of Brown as a public man was too 
short for enabling him to raise one, which could place his system 
so before the world, ns to have justice done to his merits. On this 
account, not a little of the good that he did may be lost ,* and 
many may cling to the old errors, or neglect and avoid the sCience 
on account of them, who, if he had lived to the ordinary term of 
human life, instead of being cut off as he was, in his forty-second 
year, and at the very thrcshold'of his usefulness, would have been 
alike instructed by the truth, and delighted with the beauty of that 
most interesting of all the scienci^s. We do not mean to say that 
blood will never again be shed for the tJnlversal d. parte rei but 
we have little doubt that, at this moment, there are many drudging 
and doubting about the more modern phantoms, with Brown’s vo- 
lumes uncut upon their shelves. 


STANZAS. 
To 


She sung of Love, while o’er her lyre 

Tlic rosy rays of evening fell.’'— iV/oo?’c’s Melodics^ 


If thou would'st pause to wake a siring 
That will not bear to play, — 

If thou would'st yet unloose the wing, 

So chainless yesterday ; 

If thou best not that heartless one, 

And false as thou art bright; 

With smiles for all — and tears for none — 
Sing not — sing not to night* , 

I may have sought, what all would seek, 
And knelt, where all would kneel ; 

The pulse might throb, — ^the heart be weak. 
And yet the lip conceal ; 

And had I never Iieard the song, 

Or paused upon the tone ; 

That pulse might yet be free and strong. 
That secret still my own, 

1 might be formed to love, and feel 
Love— life— and all decay, — 

I was not made to weep, and kneel 
4s 1 have knelt to-day : 
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And had I deemed the heart I nursed 
Could sue for such a healing, 

I would have seen it wither first, 

Ere I had stooped to kneeling. 

ril meet thee where the gayest meet ; 

One look shall not distress ; — 

I'll greet thee as the others greet. 

With w^ords as meaningless ; — 

I’ll try to feel as heretofore, 

Or deaden feeling’s spring, — 

So thou wilt sing those songs no more. 
Where 1 may hear thee sing. 

Yet one, thou said'st but yesternight, 
Thy lip should learn for me I — 

Oh 1 when tj^oii sing’st, and all is bright 
Around tny path — ^and thee, 

If thou dost feel but half 1 felt 
Where first those echoes rung ; 

I will not mourn that I have knelt, 

Or weep that thou hast sung. 

Jan. 2lst, 1829. 


MODERN FRENCH POETRY. 


“ LES ORIENTALES.” Par Victor IIoco. 

This collection of poems, on Eastern subjects, as the title denotes, 
was published a few days since at Paris. The author, M. Hugo, 
though but a young man, has been long known as a popular French 
writer ; and the rapidity with which his works have succeeded each 
other is very remarkable. These works are various and opposite in 
their nature, and unequal in merit ; but all bear the impress of origi- 
nality and boldness of conception. As a lyrical poet — as a novelist — 
as a dramatist — he has entered the lists. In each of these characters 
he has advanced boldly by unfrequented paths; and his countrymen 
have placed his, name with those of Lamartine, Reranger, and Casi- 
mir de la Vigne, though his relative raiik among those favourite 
authors of the day depends on particular predilections, on parties in 
literature, and on parties in politics. 

From his very first attempts, M. Hugo openly showed his aberra- 
tions from the ' classical models ; and he has persisted in an attach- 
ment to what the French and the Italians call the romantic school of 
poetry. Besides testifying a religious respect for the institutions of 
chivalry, as seen through the h&llowing medium of centuries, for the 
pomp and magnificence of Catholic rites, and generally for all that is 
y^ue and mysterious j besides using liberties of language and versi- 
fication^ unsupported by the example of Boileau, Racine, or Volftiire, 
he poured forth ^n ode qf deep and devout feeling op the funeral of the 
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late sovereign, Louis XVIIL This was an uncompromising career, 
and he felt its effects. He was hailed on one side as a poet of feeling 
and imagination, who, like Lamartine, had broken the trammels of 
the hackneyed school, and, like him, had found poetical wealth in 
ideas and associations neglected or despised by the classicists : whilst, 
on the other hand, he was accused of a vagrant departure from the 
unalterable codes of order and beauty ; styled a horealist, a roman- 
ticist, and, consequently, an Ultra. For, in France, romanticism and 
ultraism (strange as the supposed union may appear) are considered, 
in a writer, consequent on, and inseparable from, each other ; — whilst 
an undeviating, scrupulous attachment to the authors of the age of 
Louis XIV., (for, after all, the French idea of classic is nearly con- 
fined to them,) — a supercilious contempt fpr the literature of other 
countries — a dread of change or innovation, in language, rhythm, or 
general costume — classicism^ in short, as it h understood, is considered 
as equivalent to liberalism, although it is, in fact, an ultraism in litera- 
ture. 

These unions between parties in politics, and parties in poetry, 
really exist in France, as we have described them. The fact presents 
an evident anomaly, Und not one of the least curious of our days. 
For, according to our general notions of things, the parties certainly 
should be dillereiitly assorted. The romantic, or the bold, the inno- 
vating, the irregular, in poetry, would ally itself with the speoulative, 
the reforming, the experimental, in polities. On the other side, a 
scrupulous observance of ancient ordonnances in belles lettres, an 
exclusive reverence for the works of the great monarchy, for set 
forms, for the unities, for the dictionary of the Academy, (who deter- 
mined, in their wisdom, some century and a half ago, that they had 
^xed the language of their country, which was thenceforth to know 
neither change nor augmentation) — in short, a devotion to every 
thing settled, regular, and legitimate, and an abhorrence of novelties 
and exotics — classicism, in a word, would take refuge in the faubourg 
St. Germain, the head-quarters of ultraism*. 

M. Hugo, as we have stated, is a romanticist; and, with Lamar- 
tine, occupies a foremost place in the ranks of the new French school. 
In the romantic, admitting the definition given of that style by its 
opponents, he would certainly claim precedence of his contemporary; 
for his flights are incomparably wilder, his licences language and 
versification bolder; the choice of his subjects among night-mares, 
bats, the Satanic Sabbat, fairies of the North, and peris of the 
East — among phantoms, vampyres, and djinns, — is more exclusively 
within the regions of romance. But, as a poet, judging of him as he 
has appeared in his works up to this day, we consider him far 
beneath M. Lamartine. 

however, M. Hugo be not spoiled by that flattery, which, in 
the French capital, is bestowed with such prodigality, and in such a 

• We differ gi’catly from our contributor. First, we disbeheve in any Euch di- 
viaion of writers into factions as connected with politics— we think that individual 
opipip^ have a much greater preponderance ; and secondly, judging from a pretty 
wide observation of modern French literature, we also believe that the hberam arO 
the least servile in their adherence to classical models. 
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rariety of ways— from the laadatory letter prefixed to the poet^s 
volume*, to the confined but merveillettx article in the friendly 
journal — from the noisy plaudits of the crowded saloon, to the whis- 
pered enthusiasm of the Cabinet de Lecture, (where poetry and 
politics are eschewed at the cheap rate of about two-pence a sit- 
ting)— from the hotel of virtuosi, in the Castiglione, to the mercer s 
shop in the Rue Saint Honortit — if* we say, he he not spoiled by all 
this, as so many clever young men have been before him, we may 
ententain the hope, that the years of study and impri^ement that are 
before him may be so employed, ns to render him, ’with the talent 
ond strength he undoubtedly possesses, a poet, whose success shall 
be independent of modes, and schools, and party associations. 

Though we ourselves (were we brought before the tribunal of the 
classicists) should certainly not be considered as free from the ro-* 
mantic or boreal taint J, y«t we could wish to see the romantic some- 
what more soberly indulged in — kept a little within the bounds of 
reason and probability, and restrained from encroaching on the 
regions of frenzy. At the same time, we would suggest to M. 
Hugo, that there is an abundance of subjects, novel, striking, and (if 
he must have them so) tt/zclassical, in the visionary, and even in the 
material world, without his recurring to the ghastly and disgusting. 
He says boldly, in his preface to the volume before us ^ — 11 ny a en 
pocsie, ni bons, ni mauvais sujets, viais de bo7is ct de mauvais poetes* 
Uailkurs, tout est sujet; tout releve de Vart; tout a droit de cite en 
poesie,'* This, perhaps, is generally a good belief to hold, and is 
certainly likely to lead to brighter results than are to be derived 
from the hemming in the districts of art, and confining the opera- 

* This abuse, which prevails among the French authors of the day, cannot be too 
severely deprecated. To M. Hugo’s present volume there is a fulsome artide of the 
sort attached, under the title of “ Prospectus,” which extols him most outrageously, 
throws him in the balance with some of the greatest names of French literature, 
and enhances his merit at their expense. There is a disgusting babble about his 
“ am.€ complete de poete he is asserted to he the only poet since Pindar, that has 
conceived the ode, dans touiesa naivete, et dans toute sa splendeur,^'* His romances 
are applauded d ouirance. His drama — his every thing, and all that he has done, 
marvellous as it is, is nothing to what he is going to do ! His being a young man 
is dwelt upon several times ; and the winding up of the article is in these pompous 
terms,— “ Le drame apparlient a Vitye de la virihte la plus mure. Or, le dix^nemieme 
siecie est hien jeune encore ^ et Victor IJvgo est plus jeune que Ic sih'le.'* An author is 
not, injustice, to tie rendered accountable for the exaggerations of his friends and 
admirers, or the puffs of publishers ; but for the sake of good taste — for decency— 
be ought not to permit them, in the form of a long, regukr article, t^ precede, and 
to he bound up in a volume which he gives to the public. The practice, however, 
with a very few exceptions, is general : it has been carried to the greatest extent 
in the Vicomte d’ Arlincourt— the stiperiiatural genius, whose works have afforded 
delight to fourteen nations, translated in the idiom of each. M. Lamartine's vo^ 
lumes have none of this damning” over-wrought praise. M. Beranger’e nnfor* 
tunately have too much of it. 

f The marchaiids de modes, mercers, &c. at Paris, are quick at catching names 
and circumstances from the uovels,*poems, and plays that obtain any popularity, 
^us, •we have the costume a la Dame Blanche— echarpe d PElodie — robe m la Soli* 
latW— d rjpsiho^, Ac. &c. I remember, some years since, all the fashionables 
of Paris wens dressed, from top to toe, in D’ Arlincourt’s romances, and the VI- 
fe^t pattered at this manner of their testifying an admiration of bis genius t 
t The Frencli critics took this word, boreal, in the sensfe they so poHtSy ai^ply 
it to us and the Germans, from the grandiloquent It^an, the late VlnceiUBafilmtnf 
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tions of human genius to eertain limited and aet themes, and to con* 
yentiomil manners of treating them. But,^ still, that there are 
subjects that are bad — that no writing can elevate — that must sink 
under thoir inherent weight and deformity, dragging every thing 
with them, is evident on a moment’s reflection. We could mention 
a score of such subjects in a breath ; and to come home to M. Hugot^ 
we could cull half of that number (not to say the whole) from his 
various productions. 

We believe that several of the rather numerous works of this yuung 
French author^ave, in different ways, been presented to the notice 
of the English public. We have no intention here of giving an 
analysis of either ; but, contenting ourselves with a list of them, in 
the order they appeared, shall, after a brief remark or two, hasten to 
the consideration of his last volume, lies Orientales.” 

The first thing of any consequence he published, w,ii8 a collection 
of Odes and Ikallads, which contained some magnificent lines on 
the Funerailles de Louis XVII f. (In an after edition he added an 
Ode, equally admired, “li la Co/onne/’— the Column of Victory.) 
In prose, he has produced three romances, “ Hans d’Islande,” in 
4 vols. 5 Bug Jarghl,” in 3 vols. 5 Le dernier jour d’uii con- 
damnti,*' I vol. These three tales are, almost as much as it is 
possible to be, in the raw-head and bloody-bone ” school ; — the 
horrible is throughout carried to an excess that is painful and re* 
pulsive, except occasionally when it lends itself to the ridiculous# 
He is, moreover, the author of an historical drama on an English 
subject, “ Cromwell,” written in rhymed verse, as French tragedies 
are, but on the romantic, or irregular, or what we might call the 
Sbakspearian model. It contains striking passages, but at the 
same time great misconception of character, and a general vague- 
ness or indetenninateness of execution. He has now in the press a 
new historical romance in two vols. entitled “ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
which according to his proneurs, is very original, replete with cha- 
racter, very dramatic, and — unlijee Walter Scott ! The last merit 
is not considered the least, ns these gentlemen conceive our northern 
bard lias so completely monopolized the domains of romance, that 
it is, in the present day, next to impossible for an author to enter 
on them, without assimilating himself to him. “ A une epo^ue, ou 
V imitation de ^Falter Scott est presque me contagion nicessaire, memo 
pour des ires hauls taimts, Victor Hugo s'est tenu d l^abri du soiip^on 
par une diversity de maniere incontestable,^* Such is the complacent 
assertion of M. Hugo’s friend, the author of the Article de louanges 
(which we have referred to) at the head of the Orien tales” — and 
it is an assertion that nobody will be inclined to dispute. The 
diversity between “ Waverley, ’ Ivanhoe,” the Crusaders,” or 
any other given romance of Sir Walter, and Hans d’lalande,’^ 

Bug Jargal,” and '' Le dernier jour<rrun condamnfe,” ia, in truth, 
incontestable ! Cela saute auje yeux 1 Btt to his poetry, which is far 
better than his romances in prose* 

Th^ present volume contains a number of short pieces,*with u 
very ftw exceptional on Greek and Turkish subjects, and referring 
to the momentous events of which the Levant has lately beeiif 
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f^vseeEe^ The second poem ia the collection if devoted to the 
f* good Canaris^'* the terror of aea*%iug Ottomans. It is hoW as 
fihe hero it cdehrates. Cattarls is tlie purest patriot, and altogether 
ihe best man ^the writer of this article speaks from personal ac* 
quaiotance) that the Greek revolution ^s brought on the scene. 
It is worth while remarking too, even here, that this burner of 
high Adipirals” with their tens and their hatreds, who, from his 
terridc exploits, might be deemed some fire-fiend, is in his private 
ehamcter ope of the mildest and most human^pf men. tlis 
modesty and lonhommie are extreme, and the moHppmarkabte and 
admirable, as they are qualities rarely found among the virtues of 
Greeks, ancient or modern. M. Hugo seems to have been well in- 
formed of his real character when he called him “ le bon Canaris.** 
The poem next in order is entitled ** Les t^tes du Serail,” and is 
’ equally singular and darjpg. Canaris, who seems to have occupied 
the authors mind in a degree inferior only to the great'** 
figures here also. It was written in 1826, after the taking of Mis- 
solonghi by the Turks, at which time it was generally stated that 
the hero had fallen a victim before the fortress he had in vain 
attempted to relieve. M. Hugo imagines a dialogue, at the gate of 
the Seraglio, between the head of Canaris (transferred there), the 
head of 'tnh modern Leonidas, Marco Bozzari, whose body had been 
exhumated after the capture of Missolonghi, to supply the horrid 
trophy, (a fable by the bye 0 aud the head of ^Joseph, bishop of 
Rogous, who fell at, Aflssolonghi, as a Christian priest and patriot 
soldier. The dialogUe^;^ introduced by a description of the Se- 
raglio, which is poetical^^ pretty, and not much unli/ce that melan- 
choly and mysterious place. Canaris opens the conversation, and 
it might amuse the honest sailor to hear how well he can talk when 
his head is off — he who in his lifetime could do, but never say — 
who has ever been so deficient in oratory that, in spite of his 
brilliant services in the cause, his voice has never been listened teJ 
in council — so poor a hand at a speech or a description, that there 
was scarcely a cabin-boy on board his ships but could give a better 
account of his burning tHe Capitan Pasha off Scio, and of his other 
exploits of the like nature, than he, who conceived and executed all. 
La premiere Voix (or Canaris) 

Oil suis-je . . ? mon brCtlot ! k la voile ! k la rame ! 

Fir^res, Missolonghi fumante nous recipe, 

Les Turcs ont investi ses remparts ^^nereux, 

Renvoyons leurs vaisseaux ^ fears yiUes lointaines, 

Et que ma torche, 6 capitaines ! 

Soit un phare pour vous, soit un foudre pour eux ! 

Partons I Adieu Corinthe et ton haut promoiitoire, 

Mers dont chaque roeher porte un nom de victoire, 

Eccueils de TArchipd sur tous les flots sem^s^ 

Belles lies des cieux €t du printemps cheries, 

Qui le jour paraissft des corbeilles fieuriesi 
La nuit, des vases parfum^s !— • 

♦ M. Bugo con^tnits a mistake in making Canaris apostrophise the island of 
Sydra as his native place,* he is an Ipsariot* Had his adyioe been taken, Jhe 
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In r|iitbe|r long on the battle brMTariho/^anaris is a^ln 
the ohjeft of M. IJugo^s predilection. 'Hfe in^^bkes hnn— he 
him weep ‘Mike Crilloh exiled frbm a 'cpiiiWt^ that /le— “ tife 
demon of the waters, was not present at the and conclnll^ 
scene of l)lood> add fire; and Ottdmiaii dfeafriictran. ‘ ' * ' ^ 

Besides the Greek subjects^ the Orientalps cdntains poems trtt 
Turkish manners ahd superstitiodk— imitatfbns of the Moresteo- 
Spanish ballad^ and certain other matter thsd can scarcely be called 
Easteni. In ||p1 ece entitled “tlie Djinns’^ (malignant spirits^that 
preside at deUPs, earthquakes^ and the destruction of cities,) the 
author has taken such unprecedented liberties with French versifi- 
cution^ that we must quote a few lines. 


1 . 

Murs, ville, 
Et port, 
Asile 
De mort 
Mer grise 
Uu brise 
La brise ; 
Tout dort. 


2 . 

Dans la plaine 
Natttun bruit. 
C’est I'haleine 
De la nuit. 

Elle brame 
Comme une &me 
Qu*une flamide 
Toujours suit. 


‘ 3 . 

La voix plus haute 
Semble un grelot. — 
D’un nain qui saute 
G’est le galop : 

11 fuil, s’41ance. 

Puis en cadence 
Sur un pied dance 
All bout d'un hot. 


■■ ■ 

La rumeur approche ; 
L'^cho la redit. 

C*est comme la cloche 
D’un couvent maudit ; 
Comme un bruit de foiile, 
Qui tonnes qui roule, 

Et tantot s'^croule 
£t taDt6t grandit 


Dieu I la voix sc^pulcrale 

Des Djinns ... I Quel bruit ils font — 

« « # * • 


Gris de Tenfer I voix qui hurle et qui pleure I 4* 
L’ horrible cssaim, pousse par I'aquilon, 

Sans doute, 6 del I s’abat sur ma demeure. 


This curious rhythm — these lines of a word — these bold attempts 
at imitative harmony — though not uncommon in Italian poetry, since 
the time of Redi’s magi)ihcent Dithyrambic, “II Bacco in Toscana,” 
are great novelties in French. 

One of the last and best poems in the volume, “ Lui,'* (the 
pronoun will require no comment) furnishes the following fine 
passage : — 

Toujours lui 1 lui partout ! — on bnilante ou glade, 

Son imam sans cesse 6branle ma pens6e. 

II verse U' mon esprit le souffle gr6ateur, 

Je tremble, et dans ma bouche a^ndent les paro^S'^ 

Quand son nom gigantesque, entourd d’aurdoles, 

Se dresse dans mon vers de toute sa hauteur. 

bloody S^tastroi^ at Ipsara, would have been prevented or delayed. He was for 
meetmg the Turkish fleet with the brigs and brulots of the island. The more^ 
immeiraus party relied oR a mercenary Albanian garrison, and lost alb 
Mi^CH, 1829. ' S 
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lit, je le vois, guidant 1‘obus aux bonds rapides ; 

JA, massacrant le people au oom des regicides ; 

soldat, aux tribuns arrachant leurs pouvoirs ; 

La» Consul jeune et fier, amaigri par des veilles 
Que des rkvea d'exnpire emplissaient de merveilles 
F^le sous ses longs cheveux noirs. 

Puis, Empereur puissant, dont la t@te s*incline, 
Oouvemant un combat du haut de la coUine, 

Promettant une 4toile a ses soldats joyeux, 

Faisant signes aux canons qui vomissent des tenmes, 
De son &me & la guerre armant six cent miUe atties. 
Grave et serein, avec un ^lair dans les yeux. 

Puis, pauvre prisonnier, qu’on raille et qu’cn tourmente, 
Croisant ses bras oisifs sur son sein qui fermente, 

En proie aux geoliers vils, comme un vil cruninel, 
Vaincu, chauve,«'Courbant son front noir de nuages, 
Promenant sur un roc od passent Ics orages 
Sa pens6e, orage eternel. 

« * « * * * * 


CRIME, AND ITS PREVENTION.— No. I. 

• 

This is a very distressing subject, and we approach it with much pain. 
Not that we go along with those who believe the real increase of crime 
to be very great-*- the chief proportion of its apparent increase being, 
as we shall presently shew, attributable to the increase of population, 
and to the great number of cases now proceeded in, which were left 
alone before. But it is impossible to blind ourselves to the fact that a 
vast mass of crime does take place in this country — to diminish which 
must be an object most near the heart of every well-wisher of his 
species. We have before us the reports of two Committees of the 
Hous^^f Commons which sat last Session — one on the Police of the 
Metropolis, the other on Criminal Commitments and Convictions 
throughout England. To the former document we must for the pre- 
sent confine ourselves ; inasmuch as the more immediate causes, and 
thence the remedies of crime, are so thoroughly different in London 
and in the country, that the considering both together would lead only 
to confusion. We shall hereafter give some attention to the other re- 
port we have mentioned — which will embrace the whole subject. And 
first as to the state of Crime, 

The ultimate result of the enquiries of the Committee— *all the 
minutiaj of which are given in tables most ingeniously contrived, and 
elaborately worked out— is, that in the seven years ending 1 827, as 
compared with the seven years ending 1917 the annual increase of 
committals is 48 per cent. ; and of convictions, 55, Against this the 
Committee set an increase in the population of the metropolis of 19 
per cent. — leaving 36 per cent still to be accounted for. If this were 
all attributed to the increase of depravity, it would be a ve^y false 

, • XhefU^ senes were chosen as commencing at the period at wldch the previous 
populati(m JEUtums had been completed.*’ 


m 
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tleductioD. In the first jilace, a considerable portion of the in- 
crease has arisen from more active and j^eneral prosecution of petty 
offences. We shall quote the opinion of the Copimittee on Criminal 
Commitments and Convictions, on this — for this applies equally to 
London and the country 

“ Your Committee have much satisfaction in stating their confirmed 
opinion, that great part of the increase in the number of criminal com- 
mitments arises from other causes than the increase of crime. OJTences 
which were feltaierly either passed over entirely, or were visited with a 
summary chastisement on the spot, are now made occasions of commit- 
ment to gaol and regular trial. Mr. Dealtry, a magistrate for the West 
Riding of the county of York, says, ‘ I think one reason we may giv» 
for the increase of crime, or the greater exhibition of it to public view, 
is the seizure and delivery to the police of aH those who commit offences, 
that are styled offences at all. I remember, in former days, persons 
were taken and pumped upon, or something of that sort ; but now they 
are handed over to the i)olice, and tried on it.' Sir Thomas Baring, 
and otlier witnesses, gave a similar testimony. The Malicious Trespass 
Act, the Act for paying prosecutors their expenses in cases of misde- 
meanour, and other acts not necessary to mention, have tended to fill 
the prisons, without any positive increase of crime. The magistrates, 
likewise, are more ready to commit than they used to be ; and, the fees 
paid to their clerks are a temptation to bring before them every case 
of petty offence arising out of village squabbles, or trifling disorders.”— 
Report from Select Commitlee on Criminal CommitmenU and Convio- 
Hons, p. 4, 

Sir Thomas Baring, in his evidence, explains this last allusion, by 
saying, that the clerks of magistrates being paid by fees, the increase 
of business is an advantage to them, and that therefore they may be 
tcmi)ted to induce the constables to bring petty offences before the 
magistrates which otherwise would not be prosecuted. He does not 
“ wish to state that it is positively the case” — but it is manij|fi||t from 
the tone of his evidence, that, though he does not know an individual 
instance, he believes such a practice to exist. And, indeed, it is 
natural that it should. This is a petty instance of the abominable sys- 
tem, of which we shall shew the darker effects presently, which per- 
vades tlie whole of our criminal jurisprudence, — the m|Lking it, namely, 
the interest of those whose business it is to suppress crime that crime 
should exist. 

It is to be observed — and the observation is most consolatory, that 
the whole of the increase of crime has been among the petty oflenccs 
—small thefts especially. The darker class has greatly decreased; — 
crimes against the person, and all crimes of violence and ferocity are 
fewer. There never was a time at which the lives and persons of the 
community were so safe. The increaie has been wholly among the 
minor order of thefts — and, we think, both these results can easily be 
attributed to tlieir real causes. 

Thj^» decrease of violence is immediately deducible from the progress 
of civilization. As the minds of men are cultivated, their fiercer pas- 
sions decline, and they cease to commit crimes springing from such 
aources. All the more violent impulses of human nature are softened 

S 2 
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and extinguished by education. Even in its present early state, it 
has b®en able to do this — may we not hope that, as it advances 
tp maturity, its moralizing effects will extend into wider ramifications ? 

The increase of the lower order of larcenies may likewise be traced 
to the progress of civilization — in a different branch of its effects. We 
mean to the increase of wealth, and especially of that description of 
property which is much exposed, and easily removed and disposed of. 
More things are stolen than formerly 3 — Granted. But, besides the fact 
of there being more people to steal, there are more things to 6c stolen. 
The temptation has increased, and with it the degree of crime. 

With regard to London, the following passage from Mr. Alderman 
Wood’s evidence is well worth attention : — 

Adverting to the great increase in the number of commitments within the 
last two years, has your attention been called to the subject, and can you 
state your views with respect* to the causes of that increase ? — ^In the first 
instance, I do not think there is a very great increase of crime ; that tliere is 
an increase of commitments, of course, is very evident ; but I will state how 
I think those commitments arise. There is a very extraordinary change in 
the mode of trying prisoners in the city of liOndon vnthin the last four or five 
years, hy two courts sitting at the same time in the Old Bailey ; we had for- 
merly sessions that lasted nineteen days ; I had it in my shrievalty. We now 
scarcely ever exceed about five or six days ; we sometimes have done in four 
days, but six days is about the number ; and we hardly ever get into the 
sixth day, except it is a very heavy sessions. I think that the people are in- 
duced very much to prosecute in consequence of this arrangement ; tliey 
will come to the sessions, and will look at the list tliat is arranged for that 
day, and they see that they shall be called that day or the following day, and 
in consequence of their time being so little occupied they are induced to come 
and give evidence ; whereas, in the former times to which I have alluded, I 
have known persons from Brentford, from Uxbridge, and from the districts 
around as far as Middlesex extends, kept a fortnight, and I have known 
them kept so long that they have been quite worn out. I therefore conclude, 
that on those occasions they would of course avoid coming as much as they 
possibljMfould, it broke so much upon their general business. Now, I say, 
that is,lSmy opinion, one very considerable cause for the commitments ] )eing 
more than they used to be. On account of the greater facility of the ad- 

ministration of justice? — ^Yes, 

But, however different minds may vary in their conclusions as to 
the degree in which crime can be said to have increased, there is no 
doubt that its actual extent is painfully great. We shall now, there- 
fore, proceed to state what, from a diligent attention to the subject, 
appear to us to be the principal causes of crime, and what remedies 
we believe to be most likely to have effect. 

One of the first great causes of crime, as nearly all who give their 
evidence before the Committee seem to agree, is the laxity in which 
children are ^red in London. It appears that boys are allowed to run 
about the streets, congregating together in numbers, and indulging in 
all manner of bad habits, but mftre especially in gaming. Then, regu- 
lar thieves get hold of them, and train them by degrees to crime. “ I 
kuow,^ says Mr, Wontner, the very respectable and intelligent keeper 
of Newgate, “ from enquiry both of the boys and other personA’who 
are competent to give me information upon it, that there is a re- 
gular system of nurture by the old thieves of the young lads.” The 
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object of these persons is, that they may have thefts committed l>y 
proxy, and thereby reap the benefit without running the risk. 

The extent to which this system is carried is something awful. A 
very large proportion of the increase of crime is committed by young 
offenders — boys from eight years of age to sixteen. The Committee 
appear to have devoted a great deal of their attention to this subject. 
Tlic following part of Sir Richard Birnie’s evidence merits attention in 
itself — and we wish to make a few comments on the plan which he 
proposes : — 

Arc there npt gangs of young boys who subsist by depredation t — ^Yes. 

Bo not you think it might be of advantage, if there were established 

some tribunal that was almost i^ermanently sitting, which disposed of cases 
of that kind ; the question I'efers to cases of simple larceny committed by young 
offenders ? — It wouM have an excellent effect ; for they are kept so long in 
prison between session and session, that they come out more depraved than 

they went in. ^Do not you think there is a great evil in committing a young 

boy to Newgate for simple larceny, and leaving him two months before he is 

brought to trial? — Very great, to Newgate or any other prison. Do not 

you think, if there was a separate prison established for the reception of per- 
sons of that kind, and they were brought to trial as soon as it was possible to 
bring them to trial, consistently with affording them an opportunity of 
making their defence, And of getting together {dl the evidence, and that after- 
wards they were immediately sent to suffer whatever punishment might be 
inflicted upon them, that that would have a material effect in checking the 

progress of crime ? — Veiy material In what way would you advise that 

young boys should be punished ?---I am sorry in this country to say so, but 

I should recommend a little flogging at a ceilain age.* You tliink trans- 

jiortation is not a fit punishment for a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of age ? 
~I am talking of those at nine and ten.—— Do you conceive that Iransporla- 
lion is a proper punishment for a boy below the age of fifteen ?•— A great 
many of them would like to go, there are such excellent accounts of the 
climate and country, that 1 believe they deem it no punishment at all the 
training up of boys is a great evil; now it will appear very strange, that 
there w’ere last night, and it will be the same to night, perhaps from ten to 
fifteen or eighteen boys sleeping under the green stalls in Covent Garden, 
who dare not go home without money, sent out by their parei^ts, to beg 
ostensibly, but to steal if they can get it; and I have reasoi^jt Irelieve, 
tdt hough I do not wish to interfere with the city, that it is the same in ileet 
market,, and other markets, little urchins that I have taken, out at night, with 
no homo to go to, or if they have, they dare not go home under sixpence, 
and tlu‘n those boys become a prey to older boys, and so organized gungs tire 
established ; to get away those boys before they are completely contaminated 
would be a great national object; I would venture to say'^thieveiy could be 

* Ml*. Wontner, who has every opportunity of judging of how prisoners regard 
punishments, says that the hoys do dread flogging more than anything else, but 
that “ they soon forget it afterwards.” He attributes the same absence of per- 
manency to the effects of the system of flogging altogether. 

t Mr. M’'ontner agrees in thinking that boys do not dread transportation, but 
he asoribes strongly contrary feelings to grown people. They dr^, above every- 
thing^ separation from their friends and relations, and this ixmkes them, when 
under sentence of transportation, use ever^iciinfluence, and conduct themselves as 
well as possible, to he sent to the Penitentiary or the Hulks, instead of to New 
South Wales. We are glad to have this fact given on such testimony ; for, we 
confess, wo had begun to fall into the opinion, evidently shared by some menibers 
of tte committee, that Botany Bay was fast losing its terrors. Mr, Wontuer 
speaks h'itk the utmost confidence to the contrary. 
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ewt up by the roots.r— Can you sufcgest any way of tryiuflf and punishing 
those persons, which shall allbrd the prospect of immediate trial and sum- 
.mary punishment, and at the same time give them the advantage of atrial by 
jury? — No, I do not think 1 could combftie the two ; but I am talking of 
those children from the age of eight to twelve ; that if they could be taken 
even from their parents when they are found in the streets, and put into 
some asylum, where they could be^ trained up to industry, it would be an 
immense thing, and then the gangs would want recruits, and would fall to 
decay,— -How could you compel them to enter into an institution of that 
kind, without having some evidence of their having committed a crime ? — 
There is an unrepealed Act of Anne, which authorizes a magistrate, with the 
consent, of the churchwardens of the parish where the delinquent is found, 
who either begs, or his parents beg, who cannot give a proper account of 
himself, to bind that boy to the sea service; but the great objection is, that 
nobody will take him. Now my plan would be this, and it would not be 
expnsive, neither would govemment have much to do with it, to get a good 
old roomy Indiaman, and moor her off Woolwich, and to put in her a master 
and a superannuated gunner and carpenter, whom government must other- 
wise provide for, and to bind these boys to those men ; and after they had 
been three years under the discipline of such men as those, every mercliant- 

man would be glad to take them. ^You propose that they should be sent 

to a hulk instead of being bound to the seascrN ice ? — Bound to the gentlemen 
that sliould have the command of the hulk, to iastruct them either in 
seamanship, or as carpenters or gunners, or to be properly brought ii]) to 
the sea service. — — You are speaking of boys that have committed no 
offence ? — I am speaking of boys that have never been before a magistrate. 
I want toJjegin at the root of the evil, those poor children that have not been 
before a magistrate at all would not be very numerous : but I venture to 
say it would stop the recruiting service with ttiose gangs. 

We have in a former number (for January, p. 71) expressed some 
doubt whether Sir Richard Biriiie's construction of the statute of Anne 
be correct. But this matters not; supposing any measure of the kind 
to be adopted, it would be right to have an act of Parliament expressly 
for the purpose. And we are strongly inclined to think that, under 
proper regulations, such powers might be very advantageously applied. 
Mr. Alderman Wood seems to have looked minutely into this point ; and 
his expl^nce of the whole system in the city is almost unparalleled : 
~on these subjects we think his evidence entitled to great attention : — 

Supposing that a nuniber pf those boys were instructed in the rudiments 
of seamanship, in climbing up the rigging of a vessel, and in making ropes, 
and in carpenter's work; do not you tliink that the boys are of that age and 
of that descriptiow, that they could be usefully employed on board King’s 
shijis ? — I have no doubt that it would be very useful, if arrangements could 
be made to take those boys off as the Marine Society do ; but they are now 
very guarded about the morals of the boys they take, bei*ause they have 
such a choice* and they will not take our thieving boys ; in the time of war 

we got off a great many, but now they will not take the bad boys. ^Do you 

think there is such a deep taint of depravity in their characters that, if tliey 
were submitted to a discipline of a couple of years, and were completely se- 
parated from their associates previously to their being sent on board a ship, 
there is any reason whatever whj^ they should not be made very useful 
?•— Quite so ; I think that more than three-fourths of those }K>ys 
might be saved \)y some arrangement of tliat sort, where they might be 
placed that they could be made, $ome time ov other, useful mem&is of 
society. 
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We should be very glad that some such plan should be adopted. 
We eonfess we do not exactly see why the system should be confined 
to the sea-service ; there is nq great lack, we believe, of men to man 
the ships in the merchant-service, which of course would be those to 
which these lads would most commonly be sent : we do not see why the 
principle might not be generalized — unless, indeed, that might be con- 
sidered to be likely to “ make the food it fed on,*’ and bring boys into the 
streets on purpose to be thus provided for, while the idea of the sea- 
service would probably not be very popular at first, although the indi- 
viduals would, we doubt not, thoroughly become reconciled to it after a 
time. Some care should be taken, in drawing up the act, to define 
with accuracy who should be subject to it — but we have no doubt that 
it would not be very difficult to draw the line so as to prevent its being 
a means of oppression. There could be scarcely any motive, and the 
regulations might easily prevent any such tendency. 

There is also another plan, with reference to the young offenders, 
which seems to be universally approved of — viz., establishing a distinct 
gaol for them, “ in which they should be classed, not altogether ac- 
cording to their age, but according' to their characters, and the offences 
with wliich they wore charged.’* The Commiltee directly recommend 
this : but they add alternatives of hulks or a ward of the Penitentiary, in 
the event that “ considerations of expense** should postpone or prevent 
the construction of such a prison. We cannot understand that such 
considerations should be taken into account for a moment. • The first 
duty of every society is to reduce crime as much as possible ; and, 
surely, looking at the things for which we do consider ourselves rich 
enough, we should hope we are not too poor to take steps which all 
conversant with the subject declare they believe would tend greatly 
towards the diminution of crime. For every reason, no cost should be 
spared to reduce this branch of criminals. It is nothing short of awful 
to think of youth l)eing thus devoted by their elders to the acquisition of 
guilty skill ; — of so large a portion of those among whom we live being 
reared from their childhood to pass a life of constant misdoing and evil. 
We have no doubt that something of the nature of the n|||sures we 
have just mentioned would be most strongly efficacious in correcting so 
revolting a system ; and they ought to be set to work upon forthwith. 

There is another measure, with reference to the young class of of- 
fenders, wliich, though not exactly proposed by the Committee, is often 
alluded to in the evidence — namely, that, for sliglit offences, magis- 
trates might be allowed summarily to convict, and order immediate 
corporal punishment in lieu of sending the boy to gaol. This would 
recpiire mature deliberation on more than one point: in the first place, 
as to corporal punishment at all. The evidence differs considerably 
as to the effect of this. We have already seen Mr. Wontneris opinion 
— that it is much feared at the moment, but little remembered ; and Mr. 
Cope, the City Marshal, says, he believes its tendency In every case is 
to harden; and that he thinks it ‘•a bad plan** wifli regard to all. 
Moreover, the placing the jury’s office in the hands of a magistrate 
should be deeply weighed before it be adopted. We extract the fol- 
lo#ing striking answer from the evidence of the Hon. Captain Walde- • 
grave, (R. N.) a magistrate for Somersetshire, before the Committee, 
on criminal commitments in the country generally. It had been asked 
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not directly with reference to children, whether it would not be 
adyisable to give tp magistrates the power of summary convictKin, for 
petty thefts, and other small offences — qp the grounds of avoiding the 
evil communication in gaol, of saving the expense of prosecution, and of 
sparing the offender the exposure for a crime, which scarcely deserved 
it. Captain Waldegrave answers : — “ I think it would ; but it is a most 

formidable power to give to us magistrates. How would it be 

likely to be abused ?- 7 -From oiir own passions: I think that we some- 
times get irritated ,with ofl'enders.” — This is a fine, manly, sensible 
answer.^ We should not be in the least afraid to trust the man who 
made it with such power ; but local influences, and many other causes 
would require us to pause considerably before we gave it to every two 
magistrates throughout the country. 

As regards boys in London, if the prison were built for them which 
has been spoken of above, the evil of remaining in that a short time 
longer would not be sufficieptly great to render the risks attending 
the summary conviction advisable. We would however, extend the 
frequency with which the sessions are held in London and Middlesex 
to the whole district, whether in Kent, Surrey, or Essex, over which 
the general police establishment, of which the reader will hear pre- 
sently, extended *. 

We cannot close that part of the subject which relates to youthful 
criminals without just extracting the following fact from Alderman 
Wood’s evidence. We have most self-denyingly restrained ourselves 
from entering into the subject of education, as regards crime. We 
think, therefore, we maybe permitted to ourselves a little by the 
following quotation : — 

I wish to make an observation with reference to a statement which was 
made by a magistrate a few clays ago ; that, in his opinion, the circumstance 
of boys congregating together in the National schools tended to produce crime. 
Now, I have belonged to one of tliose public schools, of which the late Mr. 
Whitbread was the founder, where 7,000 c hili fe a B a have becn“ educated, and 
1 can state that there has been no instance orWf dne of them being brought 
u]) for trial, either in Middlesex or in the citf of London. I have enquired 
most. tninidSely in every possible way, and that is the res\dt of my enquiries ; 
and 1 think that the employment of six hours a day, which they have in that 
school, is a very material check to crime. 

Bravo the schoolmaster ! 

• This is eight times a yenr. Tlje Committee seem to hd)onr under some error 
on this point. “ There is also another measure which lias been pressed upon the 
attention of your Committee, as likely to promote every improvement that may be 
introduced in Police arrangements, and therefore tlieythe more readily recommend 
it to the serious and favorable attention of the House. The measure thus alluded 
to is the holding more frequently Sessions of the Peace within the Metropolis iirid 
neighbouring Districts, at which all such prisoners as are usually tried at the 
Quarter Sessions may t)e disposed of. Your Committee are assured, that no impe- 
diment is opposed to the adoption of such a measure in Surrey, Kent, and Kssex ; 
and that the point of form which prevents - tlie county of Middlesex from imme- 
diately participating in the advantage, ^ipight be witlnmt difficulty removed. The 
benefits that would result fj-om abridging the period between the apprehension 
and jtrial of all, and more particularly of juvenile offenders, cannot but Imj evident.** 
Now the Sessions in London, M’^eslminstoai, and Middlesex^ ai'e held eight tiines a 
year, — as applied to them, we do not understand the use of the term Quai'J^r 
‘ Sessions. Whether the period should be mafe monthly is a question worthy coa- 
sideratitHi. 
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We now Oome to the consideration of the state of our prisons — and, 
really, it Would almost seem that the object of their existence was to 
serve os academies for crime. We feel that if we were thoroughly to 
go into tids part of the subject, it would of itself be sufficient to make 
an article, which, perhaps, we shall do in a month or two. Our readers 
may, therefore, take our word, and that of the Committee, who have 
visited, in subdivisions, every gaol in the metropolis, that their condi- 
tion is as bad, as regards their tendencies to corrupt, and to con- 
tinue corruption, as it is possible for even a fertile imagination to con- 
ceive. The evidence of Mr. Wontner, the able keeper of Newgate, is 
most striking. From its physical deficiencies — and several regula- 
tions, not made in the prison but affecting it directly, and which ought 
to be, and might be at once removed, — it is a very nursery of guilt. 
And, as you read, it is impossible not to reflect, if it be thus under a 
man so evidently sensible and humane, what would it not be under a 
worse governor ! — Taking, therefore, the prisons at as low a pitch 
as possible*, we proceed. 

Jt is said, that the reducing the duty on spirits has, by lowering the 
price of gin, been an assistance to the increase of crime. We confess, 
we hate as a principlcj, any other interference with food than that which 
has a view to the revenue: — the heightening of the duties would, it is 
true, be on the surface a “ money-bill, ”—hut its object, in this instance, 
w ould be the reduction of consumption. We are always very loth, in 
all cases, to admit of any exception to the application of a sotfhd prin- 
ci])Ie ; hut, knowing how in^|^ssihle1t is to deny the fact of the hideous 
consequences which indulg<p^ in that which, with a tone of prophetic 
jesting almost revolting, they have themselves called their “ Ruin,'' we 
cannot hut desire that obstacles should he thrown in the way of the 
great consumption of gin by the lower classes in London. 

But the houses whore this physical and moral poison is imbibed are 
productive of iqpre evil tl um ^vcri that poison itself. Oyster-houses, 
cotree-shops, and flash-hoalUPof every description, are dens for the 
refuge and the meeting of thieves : — they afford them means of plan- 
ning robberies, and facilities to dispose of the goods afterwards^ That 
this system shovddhave been more than connived at — almost sanctioned 
by the police, we can consider nothing short of a disgrace. The absurd 
fallacy, that it gives the officers means of knowing the principal thieves, 
no one dared defend before the Committee, on the ground of necessity, 
when the question was directly put — and yet the iriagistrates have 
suflered such courses to continue flourishing under their very nose. 
The Committee speak strongly, in their report, upon this question : — 

Of the evils that prevail in counteraction of every plan and regulation that 
has for its object the improvement of the habits of the lower classes, none 
works with more dreadful certainty than the obscure houses which are 
opened in every part of the town under various designations, but better 
known under the comprehensive term of “ flash Houses ; ” they are the re- 
sort of notorious thieves, of professed gamblers, of idle and dissolute persons 

* We do not mean as to food, hardship, &c. — the grounds complained of some 
years ago. That is ail on a very different fboting now ;^we allude to the arrange- 
menti^bich tend to render and keep thf immorality of the prisoners fearful. 
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(tf both sexes, are frequently kept without licence, And nev^ in eonfortnity 
to the provisions enacted by law ; from the penalties of which, it has been 
proved to your Committee, that the keepers become secured by their annual 
contributions to common informers, and by the accustomed negligence or 
connivance of the public and parochi^ authorities. 

To these sinks of profligacy and dissipation your Committee learnt with 
concern that sundry police officers arc (as has been stated to have been the 
case in former times) in the habit of resorting, under the specious pretext 
that their object is to see, and to become acquainted with the persons of 
public depredators, in order that they may the more readily counteract them 
when, in the pursuit of plunder, and secure their persons when become 
amenable to law. But none of the Justices, and scarce any of the officers 
have defended the practice on the score of necessity. Vour CommittAje 
therefore trust that the Magistrates will he required to take decisive and 
effectual steps for the suppression *of this long-endured nuisance, by the pro- 
secution of every unlicensed victualler, and by com]ielling those that are 
licensed, to observe such good rule and order as can alone warrant the re- 
newal of their licence. Motflvesj of equity towards the licensed and orderly 
publican claim such an exercise of magisjj^nal authority ; motives of sound 
policy towards the cornrnunily at large prohibit any licence or act, be it of 
commission or omission, that can serve as a cloak or a protection to a disor^ 
derly 2)ublican. 

The real result of this system, as regards the*police officers is, that 
it affords means for a familiarity between them and the thieves, in 
every way, direct and indirect, conducive to crime. It gives, as it 
were, oificial sanction to the doings of these ruffians, unless in some 
particular instance for which they may wanted^* at the moment ; 
and — which is the chief evil — it enaa^ the officers to enter into 
a regular system of composition with TWe thieves ; sometimes, per- 
haps, for information against each other, but chiefly for the restora- 
tion of goods to the owners, in consideration of a certain per centage. 
That this last system must have the most direct tendency to foster 
crime, and that of the worst sort — crime, namely, put upon a regular, 
systematic, tradesman-like footing, is, we think, as manifest, as that 
one and one make two. The Committee hove given a very large shave 
of their attention to this : — 

Your Committee have assiduously directed their attention to those com- 
promises for the restitution of stolen property, which general rumour and 
belief had represented so often to have taken place. They regret to say, 
tlmt their enquiries have proved such compromises to have been negotiated 
with an uncliecljcd frequency and under an organized system, far beyond 
what had been supposed to exist. 

Your Committee have deemed it advisable, for obvious reasons, not to 
annex the evidence relating to this subject ; but they are very desirous, by 
stating the general result, to impress upon the Government and the L^isla- 
turc the n^*essity of some effectual stop to tliis increasing evil. These 
compromises have generally been negotiated by solicitors or police officers, 
or by both, with the plotters of the robbery, and receivers ; or, as they are 
commonly called, ^*the Putters-up,” and “Fences.” These persons have 
usually planned the robbery, ftu^d the means, purchased the information 
necessary, and employed the actual thieves as their agents ; themselves 
rtinning no material risk. 

HI Considerable sums have been paid to regain this property by the mrties 
robbed, generally stipulated to be pai^n cash, for fear of the clue to dis- 
coveiy of those concerned that notes^‘fflight give. These sums have been 
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ai^rtionecl, mostly by a per centage on the value of the property lost ; but 
modified by a referenoe to the nature of the necurities or ^i^oods, and to the 
facility of circulating or disposing of them with profit and safety. 

The report then proceeds to give a detail of instances which 
have occurred with reference to the depredations committed upon 
bankers. It is unnecessary for us to go into these details— *but the 
number and amount are startling. 

Tlie Committee seem not to be by any means satisfied with the 
evidence of some of the magistrates on this head. Sir Richard Birnie 
says unqualifiedly (Report, p. 11.) that he thinks it impossible*these 
practices could exist to any extent without the knowledge of the magis- 
trates ; and Mr. Halls (p. 12.) as distinctly, though not quite as 
directly, to the same effect. The Committee, however, do get the most 
undeniable proof that they were carried (o the extent of Oeing a system ; — 

Your Committee having disepvared, that through those j^ars compro- 
mises have repeatedly taken pla^ by tlic intervention of police officers, and 
a regular system to facilitate as been gradually maturing, conceive it 

is incumbent upon Government to exact from the Magistrates a more vigi- 
lant and inteUigent saj)crintendence generally, and more active enquiries 
whenever susi)i(;ion shall arise. 

Your ('ommittee thirfk it right to state, that, however readily the oliicors 
of Bow-street and the City police have undertaken the negotiation of these 
compromises, they seem in some instances to have been induced to it without 
a corrupt or dishonest motive ^ individuals of them have been satisfied 
with a much loss sum for effcji^mg the compromise, than the rewarti oftered 
for the ap])rehension of the gigj^^pfirties. Suspicion has arisen in one case, 
that 800 /. more was received^'gldne officer who negotiated than the thieves 
asked or received; and in anJfner, 50 /. was jiaid to procure restitution of 
5 00 /., and neither the 600 /. nor the 50 /. were ever restored. In no case, 
however, does it appear in evidence, that any one of them stipulated for a 
reward beforehand ; nor connived at the esca])e of a thief ; nor negotiated 
a compromise when ho possessed any clue that might lead to the detection of 
the guilty*. Your Committee have before adverted to the ignorance in 
which the Magistrates apjxjarto have -been kept as to these practices by their 
officers. It should seem from the evidence of Sir Richard Birnie, that they 
only suppose a veiy small number of compromises to have taken place, and 
those through the medium of attornies. Looking, how^cver, to the regular 
system and undisturbed security with which the officers acted, it would not 
be strange if they should have conceived that the Magistrates did not disap- 
prove; and entertaining the same opinion us Sir Ricluuxl Birnie, “that the 
Magistrates must have means of deti?cting them," should have thought them 
disinclined to interfere, unless some unlucky pulilicity forced these pi*actices 
upon their notice. It has been distinctly asserted to your Committee by 
officers, that they had the sanction of higher persons of their establishment 
for engaging in such negotiations. This, however, has been as distinctly 
contradicted ; but that a belief in the connivance of the Magistrates has 
existeil, is corroborated by the evidence of an officer long retired from Bow- 
street, and on whom no such charge has been fixed. He has said, “ If the 
men who have Ijeen before this Committee had been cautioned by the 
Magilfti^ates not to interfere in any such tli»g. I am convinced that part of 
these men would never have interfered ; they have thought they vwre doing 
a good thing for the parties losing the projieriy, and that no notice would be 
taken of it.” • 

* It was scarcely possible that such ^igs should atppear in evidence, wheii tbd 
witnesses were the parties concerned.^Hj). 
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Wc may seem to be dwelling too long upon this part of the subject 
~but we do most thoro^i^ believe, and our conviction is -completely 
in accordance with that Committee, that this system of compo- 

sition, in alliance with thafm receiving, is productive of anexceedi^iy 
large proportion of the heavier order of crimes against property. The 
following passage of the report contains such curious facts, accompa- 
nied by remarks of such admirable good sense, that we are tempted 
to extract it at length, more especially as the Reports of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, not being published, do not usually 
come«into the hands of general readers. The Committee, after recom- 
mending severe provisions against all parties concerned in compound- 
ing felony, — including to a certain extent the owner of the lost goods 
himself, proceed thus: — ^ 

Your Committee are well aware that it may seem severe to proceed with 
rigour against an act, which at first sig^y^tains nothing repugnant to ho- 
nesty ; namely, helping an owner to r^S^Mr he himself regaining the pro- 
perty of which he has been robbed. Q|^piir enquiries have entirely con- 
vinced them, that the frequency of thesr^emingly blameless transactions 
has led to the organization of a system which undermines the security of ^ 
valuable pro]:)erly, which ^ives police officers a direct interest that robberies 
to a large amount should not he prevented; and whk:h has established a set 
of “ Putters-up,” and “ Fences,” with means of evading, if not defying, the 
arm of the law ; wlio are w'calthy enough,* if large rewards are oner id for 
their detection, to double them for their impunity ; and who would in one 
c-ase hav^j given lOOOZ. to get rid of a singlewitness. Some of these ])ersons 
ostensibly carry on a trade ; one, Who had P^^ried formerly for robbing a 
coach, afterwards carried on business as a SjUfl aleld drover, and died, worih, 
it is Ijclicved, 15,00,0/. Your Committee ‘M'ld not ascertain how many of 
these persons there are at present, but four of the principal have been pointed 
out. One was lately the farmer of one of tl|e greatest turnpike trusts in the 
Metropolis. He was formerly tried for receiving the contents of ^ stdlen 
letter, and as a receiver of tolls employed by him was also tried for stealing 
that very letter, l)cing then a postman, it is not too' much to infer that the 
l)Ossession of these turnpikes is not unserviceable for the pury)Oses of depre- 
dationf Another has, it is said, been a surgeon in the army. The two others 
of the four have no trade, but live like men of property ; and one of tliese, 
who appears to be the #ief of the whole set, is well known on the turff and 
is stated, on good grounds, to be worth 30,000/. Three of these notorious 
depredators were let out of custody, as before stated, when there was a fair 

E rospect of identifying and convicting them. It is alarming to have observed 
ow long these persons have successfully carried on their plans of plunder ; 
themselves livings in affluence and apparent respectability, bribing confidential 
servants to betray the transactions of their employers, possessing accurate in- 
fomfit^n as to the means and precautions by whien valuable parcels are 
transmitted ; then corrupting others to perpetrate the robberies planned in con- 
sequence, and finally receiving, by means of these compromises, a large^4^mc>- 
lument, with secure impunity to themselves and their accomplices. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the difficulties winch must obstruct these 
persons, even after they may have amassed a fortune in betaking themselves 
to any honest pursuit. This, ytmr Committee have evidence, is dee^y felt 
by themselves ; and the fear of b^lng betrayed by their confederates, shoidd 
they desert them, and of becoming objects for sacrifice by the pdice, to 
whom they at present consider themselves of use, leaves little hope of any 
stop to their career, but by detection and justice. The ownersTof stolen pro- 
party have thus purchased indemnit present losses, by strengthenk^g 
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oiid coiitinfiiRK ft system, which re-acts imon Amsdives and the community 
by mitered ^predations, committed with aml l p certain success and safety. 
Your, Committee believe they have not draPPK stronger picture than the 
evidence before them warrants ; and whatever measures may be necessary 
to abolish such a system, such measures, however severe, should be provided. 

This leads us at once to the consideration of the proposed measures 
for the remodelling the Police. We have put one sentence into Italics 
from its being almost word for word what we have said before we saw 
this report* In our Diary for last December, in commenting upon the 
burglaries in the outskirts of London which then prevailed so much, 
in speaking of the pay of the Police Officers being so miserably scanty 
— five-and-twenty shillings a week *, — we use the following expres- 
sions : — “ When we consider what thfy are called upon to do in the 
case of an extensive robbery, ^ecuted with skill, such a salary as this 
manifestly necessitates their yili|^therwise«re warded. They are, and 
they must be, paid by the jq&^Sbw, it is impossible tliere can be a 
more evil principle than thil^lt is giving the officers of police a 
direct interest in the commission of crime.’' 

It is, however, quite natural that so clear and immediate a conclusion 
should find expressiod in almost the same words. That the system is a 
direct premium to the officers of police not^to prevent crime is manifest ; 
and yet it has contimfed in faction up to the present time. We cannot 
blame the public — or that pQ|tion of it in particular who would, we 
doubt not, have interfere^j^^ it was impossible to cowmve that such a 
thing should be— and nohom^ld them. If the gentleman from whom 
we learned that one pound, wfe shillings, by the week, formed the pay 
given to th6 superior police officers, had not been one whose veracity 
anti mc,ans of information arc unquestionable, we really slioiild have 
doubted whether so ingenious a contrivance for the creation of crime 
could have existed in the metropolis of Great Britain in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

This brings us at once to the great statistical remedy which is pro- 
posed by the Committee, and which, if undertaken on the scale, and 
with' the regulations of detail, that are fittin|^^ will, we have very 
strong confidence, lend most greatly to diminish crime in London and 
its neighbourhood. This is a total remodelling of the present system 
of police, including the nightly watch. The evidence on this last 
poird proves, beyond the shadow of a question, the tptal inefficiency 
of this watch, in the great majority of parishes ; and where there is, 
as in the instance of Mary-le-b^ne, one which makes its estaWish- 
nient effective, it only relieves itself at the expense of its neighbour* 
which may be ill-watched. Unanimity is the great desideratum in 
matters of police. The jurisdiction of such an office ending here, and 
the limit of such a parish being there, throw the greatest impediments 
in tl^ way of justicjp. We shall extract the greater portion of the 
outUno of the plan given by the committee, and then make a few 
comments upon it of our own 

Yj^r Committee trust that they have pow established, as they proposed to 

^ We expressed in a note that we wAfo startled at this, that we should not have 
given credit to it, only that our inforfflnion was derived from a police-magistrate, 
We now find that it was given in evidence before this Committee. 
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«$tab)irii» 5rom Rixtfaority of previous CammitteeSy and 'fitmi the evidence ae' 
to recent facta, that there ^ a strong presuniption in fevour of a material 
change in the system of poiicevrhich A present exists in the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood* The interval that has elapsed since the examinations 
of your Committee were concluded, has not been sufficient to enable them to 
mature a detailed arrangement, to be substituted in lieu of the present. But 
they are strongly inclined to recommend a plan, of v^hich the following sug- 
gestions contaiit the general outline : — ^That there should be constituted an 
office of police acting under the immediate directions of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, upon which should be devolved^ the general 
control over the whole of the establishments of police of every denomination, 
including the nightly watch : that the immediate aupmntendence of this de^ 
partment should extend over a circumference comprising the whole of that 
thickly inhabited district which ma^ be considered to include the metropplis 
ahd its environs: that the Magistrates attached to this office should be re- 
lieved from the discharge of those ordina^duties which necessarily occupy 
so much of the time of the pl^sent poh0ll|igistrates ; and that they should 
be the centre of an intimate and conl(i^g|| communication with the other 
police offices on aU matters relating to thedistiurbanoe of the public peace, 
and to the commission of all offences of a serious chairacter. Your Committee 
is fully aware of the difficulty of interfering with the discretion of Magis- 
trates in the performance of any duties d a strictly Judicial nature. Magis- 
trates aie immediately responsible to the law for the exercise of the power 
commilted to them in the ordinary adminMraiion of justice, and must 
be left to act according to the best of thpir judgment, uncontrolled in 
this restlect by any extrinsic authority. ' Siit the police Magistrate in a 
great city, may be considered as an execii^^s well as a juficial officer; 
and one o( the chief advantages of the MiBlishment of a head office of 
police w^ould consist, in the opinion of yS&r Committee, in its possessing 
a general superintending authority in matters of police, which should 
remedy the inconvenience that at present results from the independent 
and unconnected action of the several police offices. Your Committee are 
disposed to recommend, that the entire control over the nightly watch 
should be assumed by this department, not immediately and* simultaneously, 
but gradually ; and that the powers which are now exercised with respect 
to the nightly watch, eitlier by parish vestries or by Commissioners or 
Trustees appointed by local ac*,ts, should l>e continued to be exercised 
untU an efficient, substitute in each case shall have Ijeen provided, subject 
to such modifications as may l>e thought advisable. That authority shoidd 
be given to the department of police to direct the discontinuance of tlie 
parochial watcli in any parish, on certifying to the proper authorities of that 
parish that arrangements had been made for the due performance of the 
duties theretofore assigned to the watch. Your Committee are of opinion, 
that tte public funds ought to contittae to be charged with the amotmt of the 
expense not less than that to '^% 5 h the!y^«re at present subject on account ctf 
the police estabhshmept of tlie niftropolis, and that the charge which wdl be 
incurred by the increase of that establishment, at least as far as it can 
considered as contribu|mg to local j^otection, ought to be a local charge, to 
be defrayed, according, to certain principles to be hereafter determined, by 
the x>ari{ihes or distriob? included within the su]ierinlendence of the newiplice. 
There will be a manifest advant^e in considering the whole ioroe, of 
whatever denomination it may conSist, as one united establishment, in intro- 
ducing an efficient system of control and inspection through a regular gtada- 
lion 01 intermediate authorities, and in bolding out every inducement to gwxl 
conduct, by giving x^roxnotion as mitbh ^ possible to the desemng officers. 

la the benefit arising from a gen^fel establishment of this tiaiure^ 
it is impossible^ we think, not to agree. There are not above one cw 
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Iwo o£ ti:K» witnesses who do not etpresf the strongest confidence 
in its success* One of them /Sir Thdilills Farquhar) carries his 
sense of the evil of petty parochial di^sions so far, that he even 
wishes the paving and lighting, as well as the watching, to be 
under the same general controul. We confess we would not divert 
the attention of the general office to such minute matters. Lighting 
^bas something to say to the prevention of crime, and this head-estfu 
blishment, whatever name ii might bear, should have a summary 
power to prevent any neglect of the parish on that score-^butceally 
there are no more robberies committed on a roughly-paved street than 
on a smooth one. Sir Thomas shewed plainly enough that where, as 
is often the case, one half of a street was longitudinally in one parish, 
and one in another, the line of demarcation might be mifch more 
correctly called that where they separate than that where they unite* 
But we cannot but consider tbfi.ia uttle beside the question of crime, 
and its prevention. / 

The otlier parts, however, of Sir Thomas’s evidence, which is 
nearly all with reference to this question of generalization, is very 
sound and sensible. 

Mr. Frederick Byng — who seems to have taken the most active part in 
the inaiiageinent of the watch of St. George's parish*, — and who gave 
a great many very valuable ci^tails, is also most strongly of opinion that 
a general board would be *a most essential improvement. ’Butwa 
need not go into the of individuals, except to notice their 

great unanimity on this pqlRL It is a matter of principle, as is ap-. 
parent at once. 

We h9pe, then, that a general establishment lyill be formed on a 
grand, sound, and extensive scale. Let there be one chief establish-, 
ment, with an able officer at its head; the jurisdiction to extend to 
such distance around Loudon, as may, upon detailed investigation, 
be fixed uiioii. Let there be as many minor divisions as local cir- 
cumstances of cveiy description may render desirable. Let there be a 
corps of police officers, in different grades, so as to afford h(H)e of pro- 
motion, hut all anij)ly paid, to put them above tenirfitation ; ana, perhaps, 
an extra reward upon crimes involving property to a certain amount, 
would be advisable. The night-watch should be one branch of this corps, 
— responsible only to the division of the establishment in which its 
locality might place it, and wholly unconnected with the parish. 
The })arisheR, however, as is recommended by the Committee, should 
be rated for this»proteclion — and they seem to think that the amount 
would not be greater than that they at present pay for so much worse 
a system. Those parishes in the outskirts, which have either an 
irregular or no arrangement of this nature, would, of course, have to 
contribute to the fund from which the expenses of this branch of the 
officefs would be defrayed. For ourselves, however, we really think 
that in a matter of such vast national %noment, as the due prevention 
of crime in the metropolis, “pecuniary considerations” should not be 
allowed to have any very great weight. 

llavin/r^corae in rotation upon ^ committee of watch, ho most laudably 
d^^eriliiued to exert himself, and appears to have been of the utmost service. 
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The Committee, it will have been seen, recommend that the magis- 
trates should be relieved from the discharge of those ordinary duties 
which necessarily occupy so much of the time of the preseftt police 
magistrates.” We conclude this means those matters which all 
magistrates, as such, may be called upon to attend to— but which are 
foreign from the duties of the police. This,ye think, is very advisable. 
The establishment should, indeed, be in the nature of a Lieutenancy of 
Police — but, for many reasons, had better have a thoroughly English 
name< If, indeed, there were the remotest possibility that a systerfl 
of preventive police, upon the principle of which the reader is now in 
possession, would tend to infringe upon what every one must respect 
under the term of “ the liberty of the subject,” we trust it is unnecessary 
for us to assure our readers, that nothing could induce us to advocate 
any such thing. But if anything approaching to a fair consideration of 
the subject be given to it,<we have no shadow of doubt that the con- 
viction the mind of the enquirers will come to, will be, that all honest 
folks will live in much greater security and peace, and that no liberty 
will be meddled with — except that of thieves. 

The details of this proposed system are not entered into by the Com- 
mittee^ nor in so general a document as a report must necessarily be 
was it to be expected they should*. We hope, however, that (if any- 
thing can be attended to this Session but*tbe Catholic Question) a few 
^f its members will sit in council together, and, proceeding to exert the 
same admirable spirit which distinguishes their report, with the same 
industry and skill of detail for which th^^dbumciits they have framed 
are singularly remarkable, bring in a bill for the regulation of the 
Police of the Metropolis, which shall gain the country\s grateful thanks 
to every one concerned in its production. 

Here we pause:— our purport is next to digest and investigate the 
report from the Committee on crime, in the remainder of England and 
Wales. — And, at the close, when we look at the subject in the mass, it 
is probable we may find need to say a few' words on the hopes which 
may be formed of a gradual, but etfectuak amelioration of morals 
through the means of Education. 

* One thing we may just mention. The Committee shrink from touching theex- 
elusive jurisdiction of the city. We are quite aware that that respected enclosure is 
fr<je from very many of tlic objections urged against the circumjjicent territory— 
and that it has latterly shewn a dis{M)sition to improve. Still, we confess, we do 
not like imperimi in imperw, even though the interior imperium be ejccellent. The 
civic authorities, the other day, refused to agree to a propo.'^al that the warrants of 
the city and the county should run reciprocally into each. This is exactly in point. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF STATISTICS, 

Wk have adverted in former numbers to the deficiencies e^nd inacr 
curacies of our statistical inquiries and documents^ and we obseirved 
that our continental neighbours excel us in this essential branch of 
political science. Among statistical writers, Dupin, Maltebrum ^aud 
Balbi, stand prominent. The latter, an Italian long resident atTari,S| 
published in 1822 an excellent statistical work on the kingdoi^n of 
Portugal, and he has since undertaken a similar work on France, 
One of his countrymen, Gioia of Piacenza, has lately written an im- 
portant work on the science itself, under the title of ‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Statistics*/ in which he under^ikes to fix its principles, 
course, and limits. Gioia was already known as the writer of several 
works on political cconomyj and he Lad, while employed in the admi^ 
nistration of the kingdom of Italy, prepared models of tables which 
were to compose a complete statistical description of all the parts of 
the state. But the plan was considered as too vast, and was never exe- 
cuted. He has now collected and embodied his principles in the 
present work, on what vve may call the theory of the science. 

Our author defines the science of statistics to consist in coyectingi 
classifying, and comparing those facts which influence the economy^ 
of a country and the conditi«i|j.of its inhabitants, and in distinguishing 
between those that are uncoiitrollable by man, and those which are 
susceptible of alteration. Statistics has its fixed principles, its^ 
axioms, according to which certain causes will always produce 
certain effects ; and this is what Gioia has demonstrated against the 
assertion of Say, who, in his Trait4 d'Economie Politique/^, 
having confounded permanent statistics with annual reports, hac^ 
pronounced somewhat hastily, that “ statistical descriptions, even 
supposing them to be perfectly accurate at the moment of their 
being collected, arc no longer so by the time they are consulted.’* 
In these words, observes Gioia, there is a manifest error, which 
is contradicted by a thousand facts. Among statistical agencies 
there are many and most important ones, which will continue as 
long as the present system of our globe. There are others which 
cannot undergo alteration but after a period of ages, which period 
may be ascertained by calculation. Lastly, we have other agents 
which are liable to vicissitudes, though seldom sudden or unforeseen. 
The advantages of statistical knowledge are not confined to states- 
men and political economists ; they affect all classes of citizens, and 
concern every individual who has an interest in the welfare of his 
nation. 

In the distribution of his work, Gipia first places topography — 
which includes the latitude of a country, its geographical position, 
its extent, and geodetical surface, its geology and hydraulics, and 
its atiposphere and climate. In the second part he treats of pnpu- 

* Fi)osofia della Statistica, esposta da Melchiorre Gioia. 2 vols. Svo., Milano. 
1827 * 
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lotton and all its phenomena. He afterwards considers the produc- 
tions and industry of the country, then its institutions, finances, and 
administration; and, lastly, the character and habits of the people, 
mfluenced oi they are by all the causes above enumerated. The latter 
sentence explains in fact the object of statistics. Whatever influences 
permanently the physical and moral condition of a country or nation, 
ought to be noticed in a complete statistical account of the same. It 
is upon such information that the legislator and the political econo- 
mist piust frame their plans of administration, and establish their 
measures for the improvement of the community. Statistics are to 
political science what the principles of drawing and perspective are 
to painting and architecture. The proper definition and arrange- 
ment of the signs and value of statistical elements would save much 
Tvaste labour, and loads of useless papers covered with figures, which 
the agents of government J:ransmit to their superiors without order or 
discrimination, and which tend to no purpose but to perplex and 
confuse the mind. Such is the object of our author. We shall now 
proceed to extract some of the many interesting facts which he 
states, and some of the inferences which he draws from these facts. 

Under the head of topography, we find a sdale of the growth of 
the most useful plants, such as the date, the sugar-cane, cotton, olive, 
rice, wheat, the vine, &c., as limited within certain ])arallels of lati- 
tude, and also by certain limits of height above the level of the sea, 
These must of course influence the commercial relations between 
countries. The north wants the wines Ihid the other produce of the 
south, the plains want the timber and charcoal from the mountains, 
and the mountains the corn from the plains. In most countries the 
cattle migrate from the lowlands to the highlands in the summer, 
and return to the plains at the approach of winter. Hence a change 
of intercourse, and the relations of commerce between the various 
countries and districts. 

As we ascend in latitude we find that heat and light decrease, 
and this fact has a powerful influence on all living creatures. It 
also creates two branches of additional expense, fuel and artificial 
light. In countries placed near the tropics, day and night being 
nearly even, the wants, the pleasures, the occupations of life are more 
uniform ; and this may partly account for the immutability in the 
habits of the inhabitants of those countries. 

In the ratio of the height of level, heat decreases, and therefore 
seed-time is earlier, and harvest later. At the same time, the power 
of contagious and epidemic diseases diminishes also 5 the fevers of the 
coast of Mexico do not spread beyond a certain height of the central 
table land. The power of defence, however, increases in the same 
proportion ; and several of the victories of the Swiss, and other 
mountaineers, must be, in great measure, attributed to the disad- 
vantage under which an aggressor lies who has to ascend a steei> 
bill, and to fight at the same time. 

> The exposure of a district influences its climate and productions : 
thus the French side of the Pyrenees experiences a much Bcverer 
winter than the Spanish reverse of the same mountains', la the 
vallies to the south of the Apennines, the orange, lemon, and cWve 
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trees grow in fVill luxuriance j while those on the opposite side par^ 
take of the nature of northern qountries. 

The position of a town or district should be considered with re<^ 
gard to its healthiness, security, and facility of communication. Pe^ 
ter the Great committed a statistical error in building his capital in 
the swamps of Ingria, exposed to frequent inundations of the Neva. 
Petersburgh has been overflowed no less than six times since itt 
foundation in 1709. The last inundation, in 1824, cost the lives of 
about 11,000 people. It was an error of statistics that led Na* 
poleon to remain too long at Moscow 5 and through a similar error# 
the Russian army suffered considerably last autumn, by attempting 
to keep the field in the low plains of Bulgaria, after the rains had 
set in. 

The facility of communication between the various points of a 
province, ought to form a very essential ccm side ration in its adminis- 
trative jurisdiction 5 whether civil, military, judiciary, or ecclesias- 
tical. The central seat of authority ought to be, as much as possi- 
ble, at equal travelling distances from the extreme points. Our 
author observes, that the French, in their organization of foreign 
countries annexed to\he empire, often erred in this particular from 
want of local knowledge ; they often fixed the chef lieu of a depart- 
ment or district, in a spot too remote from the mass of the popula- 
tion. It is not geometrical distance alone that ought to regirfate thu 
position of capitals, but the relative distance from market towns, 
the direction and intersectiSn of the principal roads, and the level 
or mountainous surface of the land. 

It seems an unquestionable fact, that the shape of a country in- 
fluences the political destinies of its inhabitants. Of this, the Italian 
peninsula affords a striking evidence. Long and narrow, with an 
immense line of coasts, it is vulnerable on innumerable points from 
the sea ^ whilst, on the land side, the line of defence formed by the 
Alps, is rendered weak by the crescent form of the range of moun- 
tains, affording numerous passes to an invader. Again, the dispropor- 
tionate length of the peninsula, intersected throughout by the Apen- 
nines, is an obstacle to its unity, by preventing the formation of a 
common central capital. If Italy were shorter and broader, its 
strength of adhesion would, be much greater. 

Rivers arc a much less durable and secure line of frontier, than 
mountains. One of the advantages of the latter is derived from the 
principle, that the social and commercial relations of nations gene- 
rally follow the direction of the waters that flow from either side of 
a chain. Thence similarity of interest, sympathy, and mutual de- 
fence. 

The temperature or climate of a country, may be the result of the 
following causes : latitude , elevation of the soil, situation with re- 
gard to some great chain of mountairis, configuration of the surface 
of the land, nature of the soil, volume of the water. Whether of 
rivers or Idtes, insular situation, action of prevailing winds, state 
of th* population, and agriculture. The effects of the latitude ard 
oRen modified or counteracted by the other cfrcumstances just men- 
; and it was from ignorance or neglect of this truth, that the 
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fttictents fanded the torrid zone to be uninhabitable. Bogota, Quito, 
and other places in South America, enjoy a temperate cliinate^ 
iWhile many valleys in Switzerland, and even in much higher lati- 
tudes, are ^:tj>osed in summer to an almost tropical heat. The 
dime of 'Tripolizza, in the Morea, is cold and foggy 5 while , the 
plain of Argos, at one day*s distance, is parched by an ardent sun. 
The eastern parts of Europe; the plains of Poland ; the Steppes of 
Southern Russia, exposed to the cold winds from the frozen Arctic re- 
gions^ or from the high bleak plateau of Tartary, are subject to a 
much greater severity of winter, than countries in a parallel latitude 
in the west of Europe. On the other side, the effects of the hot 
and suffocating scirocco, on the otherwise temperate regions gf 
Italy and Spain, are too well known to rccjuire illustration. 

The temperature of peculiar districts may be materially affected, 
in course of time, by loc^ circumstances, sucli as the increase or 
decrease of population, and, consequently, of fires ; by the cutting 
down of forests 3 the draining of marshes 3 by volcanic agents, &c. 
It seems proved, that the climate of Rome was colder and healthier 
in the times of Horace and of .luvenal, than it is at present. But, 
in general, the average temperature of counTtries and towns in a 
given number of years is not found to alter considerably. 

The knowledge of atmospheric topography y as our author calls it, 
is essential to the good administration of colleges, hospitals, prison^, 
and barracks 3 to the establishment of police regulations and sanitary 
laws : it is important to the physician, *the architect, the traveller, 
the soldier, the merchant. Were mercantile men better ac(juainted 
with the climate of distant countries, they would avoid ruinous specu- 
lations and expensive blunders; such as sending consignments of 
stoves and thick woollen cloths to South America, and even skates 
to Buenos Ayres. The want of knowledge of localities has also oc- 
casioned fatal mistakes in the mining speculations of Englishmen 
with South America. Steam-engines hove been sent to be worked 
in places almost inaccessible, and where there was no fuel to put 
them in motion. 

In treating of the atmosphere, Gioia refers to the observations by 
the hygrometer, which he considers as the best criterion of the salu- 
brity of a country. Not only the quantity of rain, but also the 
average nuoiber of rainy days, ought to be taken into consideration. 

Under the head of hydrography we notice the following remarks: 
‘'Many rivers raise their own bed by the deposition of the soil they 
carry along, especially if restrained by dykes. It is owing to this 
progress that the level of the water of the Po has become higher than 
the roofs of the houses of the city of Ferrara. The mud which 
rivers discharge at their mouths, assisted by the action of the winds, 
slowly encroaches upon the sea. Ravenna, under the Roman em- 
pire, was a maritime^ city 3 it^tood in the midst of Lagoons, like 
Venice now, while at present Ravenna is three miles inland. The 
'Mme will happen to Venice, unless the continued efforts of man. pre- 
vents k**' ^ 

The velocity of a current affords a facility for exportation from the 
upper bank^i and a corresponding difficulty and delay in the 
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tlon of petui’ns. Thi« may be now, however, counteracted by the 
power of steam. ^ 

The (juantity of water which issues out of the emissary of a marshy 
tract, ir compared to the quantity of rain, will show whether there 
exists any internal influx of water; and will serve in the direction of 
the works for draining and recovering the land. 

In the second part our author treats of population, of the influence 
of topogra])hical causes on the forms and size of the people, on their 
temperament and habits, on longevity, and on the periods of puberty 
and of senility. In some mountainous and poor regions the young 
men migrate at the approach of winter, to seek employment in the 
towns of the neighbouring countries j and return home in the spring, 
when tlieir own fields are free from snow. This is a regular practice 
ill several of the high valleys of the Alps, on the Italian and Savoy 
sides. S|)eaking of the comparative density of the pojiulation, our 
author observes, that from the proportion of deaths, inferences may 
be drawn concerning the wisdom of the institutions and the comforts 
of the ])cople. The mortality in different trades and professions 
should he separately considered, in order to ascertain the effects of 
each on the human f?ame. With regard to marriages, it appears that 
they are most numerous in unwholesome countries ; but then a 
great proportion of these alliances are contracted by widowers and 
widows. , 

In the old continental states, the population employed in agricul- 
ture undergoes little numeHcal variation, except when a new method 
of cultivation is introduced, which increases the quantity of the 
produce. 

It is generally supposed that northern people are stronger than 
those of the southern countries. This, however, is not universally 
true. The Fellahs of Egypt, some of the black races, the Indu^ns 
employed in the mines of South America, and even the common 
porters of the maritime towns of Italy, carry with ease burdens 
which few Pmglishmen would attempt to lift. 

Our author proceeds to treat of the various produce of countries, — 
game, fisheries, mines, &c. In speaking of fisheries, he notices a 
frcfjucnt error of legislation, through which enactments are made 
against the destruction of fish, as if the spawning season were the 
same on the different coasts of the same country ; wiiile the fact is, 
that the epoch varies in consequence of local or topographical 
influences. 

The important chapter of agriculture follows, in which Gioia 
notices those agrarian facts which are invariable, or nearly so, in 
each respective country, because they result from climate and the 
nature of the soil, and which might be therefore called statistical 
axioms. Certain countries will never rear certain plants in the open 
air. Particular plants will also grow to better perfection in some 
districts than in others. Here, our author observes that improve- 
ment in the methods of cultivation can do much; but that ex- 
perience has till now shown, that of all ibe arts agriculture is per- 
haps the one whose progress is slowest. The adoption of new 
methods in husbandry in Europe has been calculated by some to 
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spTOsd in th^ratio of one league in ten years. Although such an asser-* 
tion appears somewhat hazarded, yet our author thinks it not far 
ftom truth. 

The arts and industry of each country are considered by Gioia as 
influenced by the following causes : abundance or scarcity of prime 
materials — excessive heat or cold — prosperity or misery of the in- 
habitants — civil and religious habits of the people. He then treats 
of governments, of laws, and institutions; of the greater or less 
facility of improvement, in consequence of statistical influences *, and, 
lastly, he examines the habits of the different nations and races, 
which he classes in intellectual, economical, moral, and religious 
habits, noticing their various degrees of tenacity and duration. All 
these subjects are illustrated with copious and interesting facts and 
phenomena. 

“ The result of all this,*^ and we conclude with our author, “ is 
that the chief elements or principles of the statistical science are dis- 
tinguishable into two classes — the first consisting of invariable prin- 
ciples, which are mostly deduced from topographical causes over 
which man has little or no control — the second, of facts which are 
subject to change ; some after a period of several generations, others 
in a lesser space of time. To this second class belong the vicissi- 
tudes of population, those in the arts and commerce, and in the 
habits of men. From these variable quantities we can deduce middle 
ones, applicable to the existing generation. The principles of sta- 
tistics ought to be distinguished from annual tables and documents, 
which are useful only by comparison with the former. The econo- 
mical description of a nation cannot be restricted within a few pages, 
containing lists of births, deaths, marriages, and other detached facts, 
which serve only to satisfy curiosity for a moment, and from which 
no lasting and useful inference can be drawn. Models of statistical 
reports, framed on a more intelligent plan, begin to be adopted now 
in France in the various departments ; they were executed in the 
kingdom of Italy as early as 1808. That kingdom would have been 
the first to have its statistics complete, had the minister of the day 
known how to appreciate the utility of the undertaking.*’ 

In addition, we may mention the following Works that have 
lately appeared on the Continent upon the same subject. ‘ Statistics 
and NationakFconomy, or Materials for the Statistics of Europe, by 
Baron de Mascus, Stutgard, 1826.’ History of Statistics from its 
origin to the end* of the Eighteenth Century, by A. Quadri, Secretary 
to the Imperial Government, Venice, 1826.’ ‘A Dictionary of 
European Statistics, by Dr. Lanzani, Padua, 1826.* ^Topographical 
^d Statistical Description of the Province of Pomerania, by M. de 
Reslorf, Berlin, 1827/ ‘Notices on the Public Economy of the 
Prussian States, by M. de Krug, •Councillor of State. Berlin, 1826/ 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

When, in February, we took a brief view of the state and prospects of 
this country, as ref»ards its connexion with Ireland, we said that the 
nation would watch with intense anxiety the first demonstrations of 
opinion on the part of its Ministers, — that a crisis was approaching^ 
such as had never before awakened the hopes and fears of the enligh- 
tened jiortion ot the community, — that the mingled prayers and denun- 
ciations of a whole people must at last be either listened to or Silenced, 
In what manner the struggle between intolerance and liberality would 
be carried on, it was difhcult to guess ; how it would close, it was vain 
to anticipate. It was possible that after another session of animosity 
and recrimination, we might once more have the Commons at variance 
with the Lords, and the Cabinet divided against itself; the Church in 
ill-omened triumph, and Ireland in open rebellion. It was possible 
that the members of administration, unable to maintain their ground 
against an opposition comprising in its ranks, with a solitary exception, 
all llie influential members of the House of Commons, and supported 
without the walls o^parliamerit by an almost unprecedented unanimity 
of sentiment among ilie educated glasses, might surrender their situations 
fo successors who, wiili the most upright intentions, and the clearest 
views, had yet been found, from their lack of concert, and their disregard 
of those things which compose mere party strength, powerless to effect 
reform or remedy abuse, it was possible again that those individuals, 
in whom error had grown with their growth, and strengthened with 
their strength, might retire from their otticlal stations ; and that those 
who could with less inconsistency be right, might join with the leaders 
of Ihe liberal party in the introduction of a measure of great and ne- 
cessary justice. 

If we called the crisis a momentous one, the events of a few days 
certainly confirmed and justified our expressions. If the conjectures 
of the public mind were various and many, assuredly the wildest of 
them never shaped out for Destiny so marvellous a course as that by 
which she is proceeding. 

His Majesty recommends to his parliament to take into considera- 
tion the civil disabilities under which his Catholic subjects labour, with 
a view to their removal or relaxation : and a bill for Cgtholic Emanci- 
pation is accordingly to be introduced to the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Wellington, and to the House of Commons by Mr. Peel ; it is 
to be sanctioned by all the authority of Government, and supported by 
all the influence of the Crown, “ Oh day and night, but this is won- 
drous strange !” Now, indeed, nothing shall henceforth surprise us. 
We will expect honesty from a Greek, humility from a Spaniard, gene- 
rosity from a Jew. We will dream of water springing from the dry 
rocks, and herbage blooming on the^barren sands. In process of time, 
if no untoward event check the advance of this blessed reformation, 
even Winchilsea may grow moderate — even Knatchbull may became 
enlightened. 

Seriously, however, we rejoice most heartily in a victory which, bj^ 
whatever arms achieved, is at once rightful, certain, and immediate* 
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The shaft which hath struck down our quarry, is not the less welcome 
because it has come from what has been hitherto a hostile bow ; the 
winds which have wafted us into harbour have our gratitude, though 
ye^iterday they were making sad havoc with our rigging. From this 
hour agitation may subside^ and bigotry be still ; the Irish barrister 
may leave his unfinished metaphor — the Hampshire curate may burn 
his no Popery discourse : Captain Rock has thrown up his commis- 
sion — Sir Harcourt’s occupation is gone. In a word, Catholic Eman- 
cipation is carried. 

We say “ carried** advisedly ; although we do not forget that the 
announcement of the intention of the.Cabinet has roused the ancient 
lords and ancient ladies of our legislature into more than wonted exer- 
tions, and called into active play all the energies of those illustrious 
statesmen who have no aim in their political career but to keep our 
souls from the contamination of the mass, and our bodies from the 
flames of Smithfield. The Ministers will have to encounter, in every 
stage of their proposed measure, as candid and as courteous an oppo- 
sition as that whi(‘h embarrassed their final labours in the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. Nevertheless, we repeat, we consider the 
Emancipation of the Catholics carried ; not merely because they who 
were most powerful in its postponement are likely to be far more 
powerful in its advocacy — not merely because there is now. no man in 
his sober senses, who does not sec the sheer impossibility of forming, 
from the materials of the existing parliament, an anli-Catholic ad- 
ministration — not merely because some of our most talented theolo- 
gians are with us — not merely because the reluctance of a certain great 
personage has given way — ^l^ut chiefly, and above all, because there has 
now been time for an appeal to the country ; because that appeal has 
been made, zealously and authoritatively made ; and because it has 
been made in vain. 

If, at the commencement of the present session of parliament, Minis- 
ters had given a hint, a bare bint, of their intention to remove some of 
those bulwarks by which we English hold that our liberties are secured, 
— if, for instance, they had menaced the Habeas Cori)us Act, or shewn 
hostility to the Trial by Jury, — nay, if they had only threatened the 
imposition of an unusually grievous duty, or an unusually obnoxious 
tax, what a ferment would have been excited in the country ! The 
Times might have spared its labours, Cobbett might have held his 
tongue ; our pd^santry would not have waited for advice from the pul- 
pit, or orders from the manor-house. From the Land*s-End to the 
border there would have been demonstrations of popular feeling, which 
the grossest ignorance could not mistake, nor the boldest effrontery 
deny. We all remember the plain terms in which public opinion has 
been spoken on the question of the corn laws, and on the case of the 
late queen. Look then at the state^of the country to*day ; when every 
method which the ingenuity of disappointed intolerance could suggest 
has been adopted, for the obtaining of a forcible manifestation of senti- 
ment. We defy criticism to point out in the harangues of Mr. Hunt 
any thing more vulgarly inflammatory than the addresses of the I^rl 
pf Winchilsea. How have they been answered ? Do we assert too 
much when wa say that if the majority of the people of Eiigland be 
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opposed to the concession Of the Catholic claims, their opposition is one 
of lukewarmness and indifference ? — or are we too confident, when we 
affirm, that, if Parliament were* dissolved to-morrow, after an election 
more than usually noisy, and squabbles more than ordinarily fierce, we 
ahould find in St. Stephen’s Chapel a set of men fully prepared to be^in 
where their predecessors left off, and to complete the ^od work with 
the same honesty, the same wisdom, and the same perseverance ? 
Names are easily obtained to petitions pro and con : and we could 
tell some laughable stories of the means we have seen emplo^'cd for 
the multiplication of them on both sides : but we speak as well from 
our own observation as from the confessions of our antagonists, when 
we express our conviction that the country at large is willing to rely on 
the prudence of those whom it lias constituted its representatives. 
Since the delivery of the king’s speech no county meeting has been 
attempted. Of the two which were got up previously, the first gave 
the Anti-Catholics no very decisive victory ; the second allowed them 
scarcely more than a drawn fight. In the metropolis the Duke of 
Wellington seems to have one adversary only ; a lawyer whom we have 
heard characterized by one of the most eminent members of his pro- 
fession as “ a singulavly wrong-headed young man.” 

We, tlierefore, prophecy that the great captain will find this the easiest 
battle whiclrit has ever been his lot to win. In bis manceuvres before 
the engagement he seems to have made some remarkable launders, 
and to have raised unnecessary difficulties in the way of his march. 
The memorable letter to Dr. Curtis, — we do not stop to discuss the 
object of the writer, or the propriety of the publication, — could only be 
productive of evil effects. It strengthened the liopcs of the Orange 
party, and of course made its subsequent exasperation more bitter. It 
disclaimed all idea of doing that which was in less than a month to be 
done ; and thus it has given an ap})carance of slovenliness and precipi- 
tancy to a plan which ought to be submitted to our senate as the result 
of forethought and deliberation. We shall probably find much to dis- 
])lcase us in the details of the measure itself. The Minister has deemed 
lit to j)reiace it by an Act for llie suppression of the Catholic Associa- 
tion. If emancipation be conceded the Act is unnecessary ; if it be 
denied the Act is futile and inefrectual. It is very difficult to take away 
a voice where there exists a grievance ; and if it were easy it would 
not be wise. The mightiest discontents are those which*^ men brood 
over in silence ; the fiercest currents are those which arc the furthest 
removed from our gaze. The Act, too, which admits Catholics into 
the Houses of Parliament is to provide “ securities ” for the Protestant 
establishment. What is to be the nature of these “ securities ” it is not 
our business to divine. We think w'e shall hardly be called upon to 
contribute to the support of the Catholic hierarchy. Such a boon would 
be of all boons the most ill-judged. The givers would give it with 
grudging; the receivers w^ould receive ij, with disgust. But we do fear 
that the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders must be 
thrown us a sop to the angry prejudices of the patricians. Of course 
one of^hese poor helots will lose little in parting with the terrible pre- 
rogative which compels him to make periodically his choice between 
temporal privation and eternal punishinent--«between the notice to quit 
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of his landlord, and the anathema maranatha of his priest. But after 
the use they have lately made of their suffrage, the abolition of it will 
be a very ungracious procedure. They are not free agents, forsooth ! 
to be sure they are not. We never intended them to be so. We take 
away their franchise not bffcause they are slaves, but because they arc 
slaves to other masters than those we chose for them. 

The best measures in the way of securities are those which will do, 
as nearly as possible, nothing. If there be danger in the admission 
of Rgn^an Catholics to political power, that danger will not be dimi- 
nished when you have settled a pension on Dr. Murray, and stripped 
Paddy Kelleher of his vote. But DV. Phillpotts insists upon securi- 
ties ; moderate men look for securities ; old enemies of concession, 
who lack a pretext for conversion, beg that they may have one in 
securities. By all means let us prepare them. “ There are two 
kinds of sleep/* says Sir 4iOhii Sinclair ; “ sleep with a nightcap, and 
sleep without.” — “ There are two kinds of emancipation/' says Dr. 
PhillpotU ; “ emancipation with securities, and emancipation with- 
out."' Let us sleep, and let us emaiicipjite ; and let our nurses take 
care of our nightcaps, and Lord Eldon attend to our securities. 

Our most earnest liojie is that the measul^e of emancipation, in 
whatever shape it may come before us, may not be considered final. 
Its opponents say that it will not cure the miseries of Ireland, Un- 
doubtedly it will not. Long, long years of oppression and misrule 
bring evils to maturity which cunnojt be eradicated by the benevolence 
of a single day. But we shall now liave time to breathe. Ireland 
will no longer look upon our alliance with loathing, and upon our 
proposals with distrust. Let us at once set ourselves to the investi- 
gation df her more real evils; let us address her in other tones than 
those of despotism, and bestow upon her other blessings than bayonets 
and dragoons. Let us at once determine to cultivate, to instruct, to 
improve. 

In the consequences which have resulted from the change of opi- 
nions avowed by his Majesty's councillors, public men will learn a 
useful lesson. They will know the value of those testimonies to 
general merit, which arc drawn forth by exertions in a particular 
cause. While Mr. Peel was the champion of the church, lie was an 
orator from whose encounter Brougliam retired overwhelmed, — a re- 
former of the law, beside whose meridian fame tlie memory of 
Romilly looked dim. Now, his law reforms are insignificant, and his 
eloquence below mediocrity. He is a little man." The virulence 
with which he is assailed by his old worshippers is, of course, in 
exact proportion to the need they had of his continued patronage. 
We were at Manchester when so much cleverness was wasted in the 
endeavour to draw from him a profession of his unswerving ortho- 
doxy, a pledge of his unshrinking zeal. It was as if the inhabitants 
of a beleaguered city were forging chains for their God, lest he should 
d^art from among them. But the Deity has deserted them never- 
thdess } and he must look to have his statues thrown down, and his 
divinity called in question. i 

When Mr. Peel was the idol of the Orange Associations we did not 
arraign him for being the son of a cottou-spinner: when the Duke of 
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Wellinj^ton was the hope and stay of the Brunswick Clubs, to us the 
battle of Waterloo was all its admirers asserted, and the Marchioness 
of Westmeath all her husband denied. We did not lampoon these 
men because they were our enemies ; we will not flatter them because 
they are most unexpectedly our friends. The Duke of Wellington can 
scarcely be called inconsistent in the course he now pursues. No one 
ever seriously suspected that he had formed any very inflexible opinion 
upon the subject of the Catholic claims. With Mr. Peel the case is not 
the same. If he has not incurred the guilt of apostacy, he h^is cer- 
tainly deserved its obloquy : and he must be content to bear it. The 
salesman who abandons in a few months the opinion which he has 
upheld fur many years, may possibly be a convert ; he \s,prima facie, 
a renegade. 

Mr. Peel assures us his conduct is the result of a sincere conviction. 
We believe it; we believe more. We bglieve the conviction lurked 
in his mind long ago, and that he was prevented from acting upon it, 
by feelings to which a greater man would have been a stranger. He 
shows us, that his choice lay between emancipation and civil war, 
and that he has but preferred the possible to the certain calamity. 
We do not think he* was blind, in earlier times, to the coming on 
of the crisis which he was vainly conjured to prevent. “ Grant,” 
said his opponents, “ grant these privileges as a free gift now ; the 
time will come when you will have power to withhold diem no 
longer.” “ I will not grant them as a free gift now;” was, for 
a long period, the answer; and lo, Mr. Peel rises in his place to 
tell us, the time is come when he can “ withhold them no longer,” 
It may be politic for the liberals in parliament to applaud his new 
light; it may be j)raisewortliy in the Catholics of Ireland fb forgive 
the evil he has wrought them. But he who has a proper sense of 
what makes or mars a character, will not value a tardy relinquishment 
of wliat is wrong, so highly as a steady adherence to what is right. 

When history shall treat of the epoch which saw the abolition 
of a set of restrictions continued through so many years, for reasons 
which she will scarcely be able to explain, she will not bestow 
her rewards upon the labourers who came at the eleventh hour, 
but upon those who bore the burden and heat of the day. She will 
write, that Catholic emancipation was carried by our Lansdowne 
and our Holland, our Canning and onr Brougham. These men, and 
their coadjutors, have persevered through good report and evil report, 
in the recommendation of a policy which the throne has at last 
sanctioned, and which Great Britain, to the remotest ages, will have 
daily more reason to bless. Unsupported by the authority of olfleial 
station, they have exercised over public opinion an influence to 
which those in official station have been compelled lo bow, WhaU 
ever despotism may do ou the continent, they have fortified in these 
islands a safe home for civil and religieus liberty. Give me,” said 
the philosopher, “ a spot of ground on which I may rest my foot ; 
and I will move the world.” Those of whom we speak are making 
descendants, in a free, united, educated nation, that spot 
of 'ground which the Syracusan could ndt find. 
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Tme Cardinal Della Genga was elected (o succeed Pius VI I.,' in 
1823, after a conclave which lasted twenty-eight days. Oh this, as 
on many other occasions of the like kind, the state of health of 
the candidate probably determined the choice of the most eminent 
brethren. On this point, however, it may be observed, that the 
selection of a weak or infirm person arises, more generally than is 
supposed, out of the natural circumvlances of the case, rather than 
out of any wary and preconceived resolution to procure a speedy 
return of the opportunity for another election. Two or three candi- 
dates, equally ])owerful, divide the conclave. Neither party seems 
disposed to yield ; all grow weary of their confinement and their 
contentions; the chance eff unanimity is desperate; then it is that 
they look around for a brother who shall unite all suffrages. If 
there be ohe among them whose condition promises that he cannot 
long retain the keys of St. Peter, but that his election, while serving 
as a pretext for each combatant to withdra^^ without dishonour, 
without yielding the path to his antagonist, will alford them the 
opportuiltity of recruiting their force and their influence for a new occa- 
sion, it is perfectly natural that on such a ])erson the choice should fall. 

On hife elevation, Della Genga assumed the title of Leo XII., by 
so doing, professing to take Leo IV. (St. Leo), who was a rigid 
upholder of the pretences, and enforcer of the ordinances and of the 
church, as his model. On the point of health it was soon very clear 
that Leo had played no trick on his brethren. He had not hobbled 
into the conclave with his crutch, and thrown it away as soon as the 
decision inliis favour was proclaimed. Leo, in fact, proved a bed- 
ridden Pope ; and was no sooner elected than reports, not without 
foundation, were spread abroad of the probability of his speedy dis- 
solution. lie was said to be afflicted with a painful and incurable 
disorder ; and, during his whole reign, both clergy and laity have been 
held in continual expectation of another election. Ills wretched con- 
dition, however, did not prevent the exercise of the temporal or 
spiritual functions of his office. Some important ceremonies which 
required his presence were, it is trjie, postponed ; but there was no 
obstacle to his affixing his signature to a bull or an edict, and these 
soon showed in what spirit he proposed to govern. 

The former Pope, the benevolent Pins VII., under the guidance of 
his sagacious Minister, Consalvi, had adopted a system of government 
as liberal and as much^in accord with the spirit of the times as could 
be expected from a Pope ruling temporally over a petty state on the 
confines of the Austrian Empire, and a Cardinal, his Minister. The 
very first acts of Leo were wholly in a different temper to that which 
prom[)ted those of his predecessor. Consalvi was dismissed ; and a 
new Cardinal-Secretary, and other Ministers, were' appointed, who, like 
the most holy father himself, had lived without profiting by their lives, 
having retained all the notions, prejudices, and habits that effttrac- 
terized the Church before the influence of the French Revolution had 
reached Rome, and an utter abhorrence of that Revolution and its 
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principles. Aceording^ly, there commenced immediately the most vex- 
atious system of domestic g:overnment — the most petty and illiberal 
interference with the habits of the people. The old custom was re- 
sorted to of obliging- the Jews to confine themselves within the Ghetto, 
which was enlarged for their better accdhimodation, if the stinking' 
hole in which their thronging habitations are huddled together can be 
80 described ; — the walls were repaired, the hinges of the gates put 
in order, sentinels regularly posted there nigTit and day, and all 
ingress and egress forbidden, after an early hour of the evening. 
If the great banker himself had entered the Eternal City on his route 
from Vienna to Najdes, to negotiate a loan for the use even of the 
most legitimate of legitimates, it is doubtful whether he would not have 
had to pay handsomely for a dispensation for the privilege of passing 
a night in the Piazza di Spagna^, or the Piazza di Veneziaf. Another 
vtjxatious decree, which professed to have ^lic morals of the people for 
its object, was that wliicli prohibited the allowing wine to be drunk 
in any osteria, or public-house, where the customers were not also 
served with food ; and a strong bar and railing (cancelletto) was 
erected in every pot-house, beyond which the buyers were not allowed 
to pass. This was a* regulation most oppressive to the poor people, 
and of most unseemly consequences to the dignity of the city itself, 
since it was the custom of the labourers and servants to bring their 
meals from home in the morning, and retire at the usual iiourito enjoy 
their dinner at u public-house, \%hcre they might moisten it with a 
Foglietta of Vino de* Castelli. The Ordonnance deprived them of this 
convenience ; they were obliged to remove their portion of wine from 
the' tavern as soon as procured, and were to be seen taking thw 
meals in the streets, on the steps, and at the doors of houses : an^, 
as in Rome, the male servants arc mostly on board wages,, this unbe- 
coming spectacle was daily exhibited by the livery servants of Cardi- 
nals an 4 Nobles, in front of their ])alacesj. 

Regulations were also threatened, but as long as the writer of this 
notice remained in Rome not put in execution, forbidding women to 
a])pear on the stage, and prescribing the use of a three-cornered hat 
and other distinguishing marks of dress, to all married men. Among 
other edicts actually published, however, was one, subjecting those 
who misbehaved themselves at the theatre to ihe cavallettOy or punish- 
ment by whipping in the pillory. Pasquino did not fail to lake 
advantage of these absurdities ; and consequently his statue, one fine 
morning in the month of March, ]>resented the following epigram, 
which was soon circulated all over the city: — 

A1 teatro il cavalletto, 

All* osteria il cancelletto, 

Agl* ISbrei e steso il Ghetto, 

11 Sovrano sempro al letto ; 

O che governo mal^detto ! 


* The quarter where the hotels for foreigners are situated, 
t ^lere the hotel of the Austrian Antbassador is situated^ formerly that of the 
Venetian Republic. ^ 

f The writer himself experienced the unpleasant action of this, edict. Ohj^ 
turn from a walk to Monte Mario, on a hot summer's day, he went into an osteria, 
and ii^Ied'fbr a ^ass of wine, but on pouring It out to drink, was prevented by 
the landlord, and actually abused as a spy and infbrmer. 
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. These evils, though galling enough^ were of trifling oonsequcnee 
eoinpared with the mischief which had J^eeu produced in the provinces 
by the relaxation of the reins of government. Consalvi himself had 
not kept so tight a hand on the brigands as he might have done ; but 
still his power and spirit wt*re known, and had inspired them with 
some degree of awe. No sooner, however, was he removed from the 
government, than these ruffians felt the difference of the hand that 
guided it : they gave a loose to their insolence, committed the most 
daring outrages, pillaged academies, massacring the provosts* and taking 
the pupils away for the sake of ransom : they added all sorts of insults 
to their violence ; and if the report current in Rome be true, absolutely 
cut off the beards of all the inmates of a Capuchin Convent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Albano. What was Leo’s conduct in this emergency? He 
withdrew the few troops that remained as a check to these excesses, and 
sent the Cardinal Pallotta with a proclamation, calling on the banditti 
to abstain, and submit themselves, in the name of St. Peter and the 
Holy Virgin ! The consequences were such as might have been ex- 
pected ; the robbers became more audacious than ever, and entering a 
small town in the iiciglibourhood of Prosignone, where the holy legate 
had taken up his head- quarters, on a Sunday when the inhabitants 
were at rwass, they tore down the proclamation from the church-door, 
dragged the mayor of the place from the altar, and massacred him on 
consecrated ground without side the holy edifice. After six weeks’ trial 
of the efficacy of the sacred name of .the Virgin, and of the respect of 
the banditti for the Apostolic Church, (but not before he had exhausted 
a purse of 200,000 crowns,) the Cardinal Pallotta returned to Rome. 
Of course, he became the ridicule of all circles of society, excepting in 
the papal court, where he was well received, and admitted to mutual 
coitd^lfgsnces with his Holiness. On this occasion, also, Pasquino could 
not refriEUh from exhibiting his satire and learning in the following 
epitaph: — • 

Autonio Pallot ta 
Ingerlii fcitnitate clarissimo 
Furente quadragiiita di<»rum imperio 
Hernicis Volscisque depressis 
Campanid tola devastata 
" Erario spoliate 

Latrones merentissimi posuere. 

Such the character, such were the consequences, of the govern- 
ment of ieo in its commencement. His well-known bull against the 
English Bible societies was attended with very similar effects, being every 
where laughed at, except by those who thought it to theil' interest to 
regard it in a serious light. In Santo, we believe, he was 

thoroughly disappointed. Indeffi, the events of his whole reign must 
have convinced any but, the most obstinate and bigoted, of the perfect 
absurdity uf the attempt to bring back the gootl old times of St. Leo. The 
pnly good result emanating frotnithis spirit has been a certain would-he- 
relations with foreign states ; but even Jta those pego- 
nluohshe has suffered much mortification, and has had to feel that the re^ 
for n papal bull, or for the church in general, was something idlerad 
in nin^lP^nth century. On first seating himself chair Of St# 
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Peter, he showed some impartiality towards political sects, by ordering 
that the asylom which the carbonari of other states had fbund within his 
dominions, should be respected. Not that this order proceeded from 
any favourable disposition towards political ^sects, for more than that of 
the former pope was his government inimical to secret societies ; but hie 
conduct in this respect was regulated by the old church principle of the 
sanctity of a refuge sought in the dominions of his Holiness, He was 
fond of religious ceremonies when able to officiate, and is, on more 
than one occasion, said to have risked his life in assisting at ibem in 
person. His own part he performed with much dignity and great fer- 
vour, and a devotion which had every appearance of proceeding from 
the heart. 
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3rd, The Ogera opened on Saturday, after a tremendous newspaper 
warfare of some continuance. The parties seem to have been three^ 
fold; — first, the discharged musicians— next, the patrons of the righta 
of the pit, and lastly, M. Laporte the lessee, Now, we are the far&est 
in the world from wishing to sneer at any fair attempt to keep a mo- 
nopoly in order. The worthy English commercial maxim— “ W 

or leave it,’' does not apply to the commodities vended at Patent 
Theatre^ There, it is the choice of the celebrated Hobson— this Or 
none. The public liavc, therefore, certainly a right to see that that this 
shall be something worth having. Still, we like only fair attempts; 
and we really think M. Laporte makes out a very good case in the 
letter he has published within these few days. The musicians complain 
of M. Laporte wanting to restrain them from going to morning con- 
certs. M. Laporte responds that, as matters were last year, it was 
impossible ever to get them to attend rehearsals, which, as being neces-^ 
sary to the due performance of operas, he must insist upon. Into the 
diversities of opinion, however, between the manager and the musi- 
cians, we do lawit wish to enter — inasmuch as with this subject we think 
the public have nothing to do. All that they have a right to exact m 
to have good operas well performed— but we do not see that theyJfinTe 
a right to dictate the engagenient of Monsieur un tel to play up^ %n)f 
given instrument. 

With the stalls, however, We think#the public have gi«at deal to 
do ; and if wi thought “ my pen.sive public” had any real wherefore”^ 
to “ look sad” on this subject, we should be the firSt to wield our 
pen in their support. But we really think these stalls an advantage 
to the world in g^ueraU We can pei!fectly conheive that a rijght 
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rev^tend bishop, with a fine family of boys between the first year of 
^ton and the last of Oxford, may consider this far too weighty a phr^e 
for any but prebendal states. ^But, even granting this, we still think 
that many of the lay frequenters of the Op^a will be much convenienced, 
fnd none at all annoyed by/ the arrangement. We mean that the addi- 
tional luxury of finding an excellent seat at any lime in the evening 
will be enjoyed by (hose who choose to pay for it without the slightest 
inconvenience to those who are contented to remain in gur^iU 
we hope, for the sake of Gusto, not rari nantts. 

But this introduction of stalls is not an innovation. Mr. Ebers 
adopted it during the last part of his last year of management, and 
M. Laporte h|id it last season — and no objection was made. Now the 
same thing has been done in a more convenient way, and Vive le 
parterre!” is echoed through every Journal as far as the Land’s End. 
But there had been no civij war then ! There was, however, no row 
on Saturday as was ainioiiiiced, after we came into the house, which 
was less than half way tlirf)ugh the first act — and we were told it 
was only the slightest thing in tlie world, at the beginning. 

Pass we, however, these extraneous feuds — and let us consider the 
opera itself — for no fewer than three first appearances call for judgment. 
We shall, contrary to all lules, but for due reasons of our own, begin 
with the gentleman first. Signor Donzelli is a fine, clear, fresh, 
straighUforward tenor. Not quite so powerful, perhaps, as the most 
powerful we have heard ; buUwith more than sufficiei|t force to give 
perfect effect to any music belonging to his order ofiyoice. He will be 
a great acquisition to the theatre, and will, we aoubt not, add the 
admiration of London in general to the suffrages he has sflready ob- 
tained. Mademoiselle Monticelli appeared as Elena: — and though 
sll#.'i|!9iems riow and then, rather startlingly in comj)arison with her 
gau^al performance, to have considerable powers of voice, we do not 
think that she madej nr indeed quite deserved, un grand suoces. In 
one or two pieces, site both drew forth and deserved very warm ap- 
plause — but we question whether she bo quite equal to be the prima 
ddnna of the season.*. Still, she is a singer of whom we have no sort of 
inclm^tioii to speak lightly. She is a little like Madame Ronzi de Regnis 
fd)OUi the eyes, and less, though something, like Pasta about the fore- 
head--*qnd the hair Was dressed after her. We think if thfe conscious- 
ness of these slight resemblances were not present in Mademoiselle 
mind, her manner would be simpler, and thence inerre 
pleasing and effective. 

,Come we now to Madame Pisaroni— to speak of whoiii last Was onr 
beginning with the Signor. This indeed, a 

we .may say*as though the future were already the 
. prefient“-^per*Jnancnt. We delight in a triumph like that of this lady 
04 Saturday, for it is that of genius over the niggardlinese-wf -'nature 
^ 'to physical gifts. We need noC from fdse delicacy from say- 

f SAto with regard .to Madame Pisarctoir-for we ha«(^e been told, ead 
more than one very frank, simple, and touching trait of 
h^^jJ^JlsOiwciousness on this subject. Still, when you get nee# ft® 
the expression of the eye, it jpioves to be fine, 
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»s, WO iMroootivmcedthiit of every person of genius, which is free from 
actual defect* always is and must be. 

We are by no means lavish ot the word genius — ^but we apply U at 
once to Madame Pisaroni. Her singing is splendid ; — ^she has a con- 
tralto voice of a force, fervour, and beauty, Vhieh we did not think the, 
least diminished when a musical friend who was near us did us the 
kind kiodness to point out certain little imperfections, which occasional^ " 
we could not quite deny, though they required to be listened for;-— and 
which certainly we never should have heard in the midst of the (|e|ight 
which the rich, fresh, natural and ardent manner, in which Madame 
Pisaroni sings, excites. There is really soul in every sound she breathes. 
We almost shrink from using a term made so fade by silly misapplica- 
tiou and inveterate over-use ; but it is in vain to seek ahy other word 
which can convey the character of Madame Pisaronfs execution. The 
words are distinctly given — her whole bej/ig seems eiiwrapt in the 
feeling she expresses, and you hang upon every note which her vivid 
and spirit-stirring voice sends forth. 

Madame Pisaroni is Uie very opposite of what is called a^soZ fa 
singer — and, therefore, she is to us the more delightful. Not but 
what she is, as we ar 4 told by those much more conversant with such 
matters technically than we pretend to be, a most cultivated musi- 
cian ; — but she is not a mere musician. She is not an instrument, 
which issues notes perhaps the sweetest and the grandest — but with- 
out any rcfer^ce to sentiment qr sense — with no feeling, with 410 
meaning *, No-t^assion thrills upon her accent— streams upon hei* 
rushing voice, iuove, sorrow, indignation — she had occasion ttt 
express them all — nobody with ears, whether they Understood the lan^ 
guage or not, but must have thoroughly followed tlieir variatfous 
those who have ought within that can appreciate what the ears con^yi 
the sensations which Ah, si pera excited will long be 
and felt, ^ \ 

Upon reading over what we have said of Madame Pisaroni,. we see 
it may be considered high-flown. But we think it just — and therefore 
we let it stand. It is not written under the impression of the mqmont: 
our sensations are revived at the end of three days, and, therefore, lUc 
do not consider them exaggerated others may And yet, we think 
not many ; — fur we heard nothing around us but admiration — and ,we 
saw that of one or two whose judgment at the Opera is of no little 
value, beaming upon their countenances unrestrained. 


Gth. Lord Burleigh has spoken at last, and to some purpose. NeV^r 
did ilia inventive genius of die fair narrator of the tales of the Thouaqtid^ 
and One Nights bring forward, thrqughout their whole cour^4,,ti^Si«; 
formation more magically sudden, total, and complete tho^i tba€ 
writer of the letter to Dr. Curtis six weeks ago, into the coho^feriof 
the liing’e fp^h of yesterday! “ OMiifion,” quotha the. uhHed 

ho^ #^yitftll net be mUtitken as meaning to apply renmiks to real 
insin^nts^ in the hands of our first professqip, bo far from it, tlUt we haim 
oA«i iiaard soma of them bring forth from the atdto Or tl^e wbbd more inetmiHff 
than the style ofi^e singers we are endeaYwh^i|g||M^ 'above, have done, with 
the aid of words. They are human instruments'^^fwe ai'e speaki;ig of, 

March. 1829. U 
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and constant exertion of every tongue, every pen, and every plnting- 
press-' first in the United Kingdom, pext in Europe, then in America 
~soon in Africa, ere long in Asia, and ultimately in New Holland — 
if this be likely to produce oblivion, then is* the Catholic Question 

buried in oblivion*' not "for a short time as recommended by His 
Grace of Wellington — but past all redemption. 

Moreover, what has taken place on this subject shews a power of 
keeping a secret, beyond tliat proverbially a wonder. Six days before 
the meeting of Parliament, not a soul knew a word about the matter 
out of the cabinet — when, suddenly, out comes a paragraph in one or 
two of the papers manifestly from good authority which blurts out the 
whole change at once as a quiet fact. See the danger of prophecy ! 
—see the danger of judging of the future from the past ! No — our 
Premier has dctorniined tliat Ids having been formerly blind, shall not 
be any reason for his choosing to refuse to see, now the scales have 
fallen from his e}es. 

The debates in both houses are highly interesting. The Duke, Mr. 
Peel, Lord Bathurst — all declare they consider the question in a new 
light, because they regard it as being in a totally new position. Mr. 
Peel, indeed — woe to the ])unster& ! their jninning pra'iioinen is gone for 
ever — says that he still thinks emancipation a measure not to he chosen 
for its own merits — ^but merely as by far the least evil of many ; viz., a 
divided* cabinet — the two houses of Parliament being the one Aye, and 
the one No — and above all a country in the wretciie4 and also the 
dangerous state in which Ireland is now. Bn.t we^shall not go into 
the broad question at all, at this lime or in this place. Let matters 
roll on Ov little, and we may have a lew words to say more generally. 
We cannot, however, conclude our notice of the opening of the session, 
without making mention of Lord Anglesey’s manly and admirable 
epcecli. It is evident tliat at the period of his recall, he had no sort 
of inkling of what wtfs in eontemplation. Indeed, he talks of some 
aceusalions having been brought against liim of not having “acted in 
his high trust, in a manner consistent with his duty as the king’s re- 
presentative.’* Lord Anglesey then adds — “ These, your lordships will 
admit to be grave charges, and I might well have expected that when 
they were made, I should somehow or another have been placed in a 
$hijLmtion of explaining or defending my actions. I have, however, 
been disappointed in this expectation, and although I should have 
been obliged, with great reluctance, to have called your lordships* at- 
tenition$ ns well as that of the public, to my private wrongs ; yet 1 
cannot think of doing it on the present occasion, when the pufilic 
wrongs of so many millions of my fellow- subjects are brought forward 
for allusion, in the strong expedition of their receiving ultimate re- 
dress. (Hear, hear.)” 

We are quite aware that this is merely a very narrow episode of the 
grRud ei)opCEia now in progress. But it is not the jiess creditable to 
l^ord Anglesey, who seen)s to have been personuUy |ii^cked» to forgot 
skW $0 totally and at once in the triumpii of the cause, in the prorno^ 
iiOR W^ich he had sulfered. We have the highest admiration of the 
whole Or Anglesey’s conduct in Ireland from first to lest ; and 
we think thie speech a worthy epilogue to such a drama. 
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lltt» We hope that people will soonhavehad enough ofthe recent lite- 
rary faftihion of talking of dreams and omens as things to be attended 
to. Here is a man sets fire to York Minster in consequence of “ two 
remarkable dreams !” Read the followhig awful statement of the 
wretched man Martin, which appears in the j)apers of this motliiu^ 
and then judge whetlier the currency of these preternatural visitingi 
should be kept up. 

** I set fire to the Minster in consequence of two remarkable dreatns- 
I dreamt that one stood by me, with a bow and a sheaf of arrot^s, and 
he shot one through the Minster door. I said I wanted to try to shoot, 
and he presented me the bow. I took an arrow from the sheaf, and 
shot, but the arrow hit the flags, and I lost it. I also dreamt that a 
large thick cloud came down over the Minster and extended to my 
lodgings ; from the‘'e things I thought that I was to set fire to the 
Minster. 1 took the^ie things away with for fear somebody else 
should be blamed ; I cut off the fringe and the tassels from the pulpit 
and bishop^s throne, or wbat you call it, for I do not know their names, 
as a witness against me, to show that I had done it by myself.” 

We are not so fantastic as to say that tlie mind of this unhappy in- 
dividual has been shaken by the prevailing practice to which we have 
alluded — but we do think that such tilings being frequently brought 
befoie the minds* of weak and slightly-educated people may have an 
efiect little thought of indeed by the writers to whom wc allude, Some 
of the chief of these it is impossible to mention without the highest de- 
gree of admiration and respect — and even that feeling of regard which 
is called forth by the manifesiatioii of general kindliness of heart. But 
we are convinced that this frequent use of supernatural means — ^6 
do not mean fairies or genii, but dreams, ghosts, foretellings, fore- 
bodings — nay even something approaching almost to a regular 
defence of the belief in them — is very much calculated to do mis- 
chief — unintentional, we grant, but still mischief. If these things 
were done like the Arabian Nights, or the Talcs of th^ Qenii, 
we are most far indeed from thinking that their shifts and changes 
would do more harm than those in a pantomime. But the tone whtCh 
has been adojited — we have, at this moment, two pieces, by two very 
distinguished authors more esjiecially in our recollection — is really 
scarcely short, in one instance not at all so, of conveying the impres- 
sion that the writers themselves believe in what they arc narrating. 

The other instance, however, is, we think, more we were going to 

say calculated, but we are certain the stritf interpretation of that word 

would be grossly misapplied likely to do harm ; for it is fur more 

simple than thO other, told .with great sweetness and quiet power, and 
it also calls some of the most honourable feelings of our Ifature iutO 
play, in connection with the appearance of a spirit in bodily 
And it is designed for children. ^ 

We cannot but consider such things calculated to weaken young, 
and delicate i^irids— and the weakness often remains whfO the ori- 
ginating cause has passed away. 

Wi must again protest against being understood td ascribe in the 
most remote manner the a^l act of Maitta to anything arising from 
such writers as those to which we have alluded. All We mean is to 

U 2 
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shew to what an extreme the belief in these fantasies i?iay lead minds 
in themselves weak and tottering — soad, consequently that it were 
surely wiser, in the first place, not to spr^d narratives of a tendency 
to feed these depraved thoujrhts ; and, stjjl more, not to enable a per- 
son, whose reason is already quivering on the fearful edge of madness, 
40 say-r-“ See ! these celebrated writers think as I do i” 

12ik. Our readers will doubtless recollect the name of Backler, in 
conjiir» 2 tion with a most striking Exhibition, some years back, of painted 
glass. Indeed, he may almost be said to have revived the art in this 
country— for he brought it to a degree of merit which had not been 
witnessed since the old days. We have chanced very lately to see a 
work of this gentlemaq’s, which he has recently been employed upon, 
in liimehouse Church. ^ We say cmjiloyed upon, because the original 
groundwork of the piece was executed seventeen years ago. It then 
consisted of a single colossal figure of our Saviour, after West, stand- 
ing in the attitude of preaching, with tlie right arm raised, tlie fore- 
finger pointing to Iteaveii, and the left hand slightly extended from the 
side in a posture of persuasion. The face is mild, firm, and persua- 
sive ; and the whole ligiire has great grace and ^lignity. Such, as we 
understand, was the window originally — all the back-ground being 
left plain ground glass. But, within these few months, Mr. Backler 
has agahi been employed upon his early work, aad has now given it 
accompaniments well worthy of tha ability displayed in the figure 
itself. That, however, has also been repainted. For, after being 
glazed for so many years, it was impracticable to take the window to 
pieces for the purpose of burning in the additional work, and therefore 
the whole has been repainted in metallic colours. We believe this 
is the first time they have been so applied ; the artist has every 
confidence in its durability. The beauty and brilliancy of the co- 
louriiig are, at present, admirable. The rich crimson of the great 
Qurlain which is represented as shrouding all the upper part of the 
window — the fine deep blue of the outward robe in which our Sa- 
viour is enveloped— the golden hair traditionally given to Jesus — in a 
word, aU the colouring, wliich is blended with great good taste, proves 
this work must be the production of one w'lio is no slight master 
of that branch of art. 

, Wa are surprised, indeed, that this peculiar description of painting 
is not more general in this country. The King, we believe, is intro^ 
ducing It in some degree in Buckingham Palace. But we wonder 
that it is not more generally adppted in the liigher order of resi- 
dences in London ; for there are many instances, from the nature of 
our localities, in which, though the rooms may be splendid, the view 
from the windows is a pjeasing mixture of black mud, and brick but 
W few shades lighter. Bu^ even where there is the advantage of a more 
|.^recable prospect, either from the parks or a priyide garden, one 
mom— say a library — lighted through painted windows. if a great 
^1^® grandeur and beauty of t^e hous^. Now ibaf so 
splendid edifices are being reared, we wondei%ihat 
spn^e of . noble and wealthy builders do not apply to Mr. Backler 
and his brethrtin to give,'* to use the words of the old poet, 
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— the rays of the garish sun, 

A score of colours ’stead of one,” 

ill some room chosen to be decked in the antique fashion, to be in 
unison with the window, than which no style can combine more rich- 
ness, grace, and comfort. ^ 

\bth. So! — the filth and folly which distinguished the mode Ite 
which several of the papers treated the Edinburgh murders have 
taken a new line. The manner in which they record the out-bursts of 
violence, which seem to be daily occurring against Hare and* Helen 
M‘DougaI, since their liberation, would seem to indicate that they 
consider such conduct exceedingly praisewot'thy. We confess our 
sympathy with the two persons to be very slight indeed — we can hafe 
no feelings of gratification at their escape: J^ut we do hold ferocity, 
however ejccitcd, to be so awful a passion to encourage among 
the people, that we must lift up our voic^, as all else are silent, to 
exclaim against their taking justice into their hands, which thereby, 
at once, becomes injustice, and jiutting these people to death, which 
has very nearly liajipencd three or four times over. The absence of 
all blame is, in sonu; cases, equivalent to praise. The recording what 
has occurred in various places in the South of Scotlarul and North of 
England, with rcsj)ect to liurke and M‘Dougal, without ever seeming 
to think there is anything to gainsay in such proceedings, is cer- 
tainly negatively adjudging them to be perfectly correct; Anymore, 
the tone which is adopted — the character of the epithets chosen, go 
near to shew that the O])iiiious of the writers go along with those who 
are attomj)ting to revenge murder by murder. We are as far as pos- 
sible from saying that the moral guilt of these homicides would be 
anything like equal. Our whole argument has another object— 
namely, that if the passions of a large concourse of people, in a stale 
of violent excitation, are iu any case to be recognised as the proper, 
or even pardonable, means of judging whether any given individual 
shall be put to death upon the spot or not, — they will not always con- 
tinue to draw very nice distinctions as to how much that individual 
may morally deserve death, though he may have escaped it by law. 
We grant that such cases are not often likely to occur : — but they may, 
even iu instances of real innocence ; — and — which is the thing most to 
be feared practically — such a inode of treating such doings is a direct 
encouragement t6 those feelings of ferocity and revenge, which are, 
without exception, the most hateful belonging to human nature; and 
which, thank Heaven, the progress of ^civilization is, as has been 
demonstrated, lessening every day. Let the laws, in their execution, 
be respected : any needful amendment is quite a different question, tb 
be examined in quite a different way. But if mob-tribunals be 
suffered to massacre every person, the continuance of whose life tbtry 
may choose to object to, the community will soon find this a very 
unpleasant world to live in. The r^sonings of the joint judges and 
executioners would become less equitable every day. 

It may seem to be an anti-cUniax to notice after this another odious 
eilect which the constant dwelling upon these awful murders has 
occasioned. And yet it is not so— -for tifhere ferocity would, in one 
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instance, be contagious^ the evils of which we about to speak, 
would in twenty. We mean that the repeated details poured forth 
day after day, increasing in minuteness, and consequently in hurtful- 
ness, at every succeeding publication do, beyond doubt, familmrize 
the minds of — we dread to^say the numbers we were about to write— 
to the contemplation of all the horrors of crime, till at last they cease 
to be horrors at all. We think that persons who have passed the 
last three months in London, may have acquired unquestionable 
knowledge of this fact by merely walking along the streets. The 
first hkats swelled with a most nauseous rapidity into broad and brutal 
jests about the supposed means used by these murderers to secure their 
victims*. It is impossible to walk through three streets without 
bearing these odious exclamations pass from mouth to mouth. Nay, 
the very name of the cpnvicted murderer has been turned into a verb 
to typify his occupation. 

Still, however much we ifiay be shocked and disgusted at all this, 
we do not fear, in the very least, the effect which would seem to be the 
most direct one. Not a jot. Murder never can become a prevalent 
crime in this country. It is even now exceedingly rare as compared 
with the bulk of the population : — the very tumult that a murder excites 
proves this sufficiently. What we fear is, that the familiar and habitual 
admission, even in the shape of jest, of guilty thoughts into the rnhid, 
occasions general corruption. The moral system is very much con- 
densed ; fend habitual bad thoughts of almost any kind will produce 
almost every kind of evil. 

We do not mean to say that we dread any great actual increase of 
depravity from this one case ; but it is part of a system ; and that sys- 
tem is one which tends, we are firmly convinced, to keep up crime at 
its present fearful pitch. The minutiae into which nearly all news- 
papers go with regard to crime, and the slang in which some indulge 
in the language in which it is recorded, are most fruitful sources of 
crime. Would that those who conduct our public journals— and some 
even who are not beyond reproach on this score, are as respectable as 
others are the reverse — ^,judging in both cases from their papers only — 
would that they would consider what an awful engine it is ^ley wield, 
what power they possess, and therefore to what a responsibility they are 
subject. When they reffect for a moment upon how much good, and 
how much harm they may do, they should shrink from a system which 
has such hurtful consequences upon the morals and the happiness of so 
large a portion of their fellow-creatures ! 


This day the dissolution of the Catholic Association has been 
announced in London. No act could be wiser ; and this termination 
of the body will have done tl>e cause of the Catholics nearly as much 
good as the whole course of its existence. Still, we think, notwith- 
standing the not unfrequent violence of a few of its members, and the 
ililtch more rare instances in whi?h that violence has appeared, that the 
Asspeiation has greatly contributed to bring the Catholic Question to 
the poini at which it at present stands. Mr. ShieFs speech, UK^^ing 

* We sijppwed means,” inasmuch as the real ones were the old system of 
Umkingthe mllierahle beings drunk^then they could he killed at leisure. 
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for th« in our opinion, both an eloquent and an honest 

one* Wb father quaked when he acceded to the request of Mr. O^Con- 
nell’s eon* to wait till they heard a^ain from his father ; but we can re- 
spect hi« motives for yielding; ; and probably he was pretty well assured 
that O’Connell would not oppose the dissolution. The very slight re- 
sistance which the resolution met witli, is also very creditable to the 
Association. They seemed to know, and be guided by, their best 
friends — Lord Holland, Lord Anglesey, Sir John Newport, the Knight 
of Kerry, and Mr. Brongham, are all names quoted by Mr. Shiel. The 
Catholic bishops also were unanimous in begging the Associifttion to 
dissolve, • 

What, then, is the use of the Suppression Bill which is proceeding 
rapidly through the House ? — Great use. In the first place, it wm 
prevent the revival of the Catholic Association, in case the Emancipa- 
tion Bill should not quite please them. This, as we strongly hope that 
the Bill will be such as ought to please thdhi, we think perfectly right 
— for no irritation should be excited for trifling causes, and there are 
some members of the Association who are scarcely to be trusted to 
argue a fine-drawn qul^stion ; and broad generalities will then have 
ceased. The real use, however, of the Bill now, will be to keep down 
the Orangemen. It is to suppress all dangerous associations and 
meetings. Whence the danger to tranquillity will arise, in case the 
Kelief Bill passes, we think it needs no knowledge of magic to discover. 
“ But theUs the Orangemen are all loyal — no danger can coilie to the 
Government from them’* — Wc believe not much — for Government will 
take right good care to keep them down — “But their intentions!” — 
Oh! their intentions ? Truly their intentions are very moderate and 
composed. One of their leaders publishes an address to the people of 
England declaring the House of Peers in a state of treason and sedi- 
tion. — Another says that the question lies only between a Popish Par- 
liament and a Protestant one. Others, again, talk of the royal assent 
to the Belief Bill being in itself a forfeiture of the crown ; — while some 
hint at the here<iitary claUns of the House of Savoy, in a manner 
that must make the ears of Charles Felix tingle with hopeful 
Joy. Nay, there are others of whom it is impossible to speak in a tone 
of jest, who have done very little less than directly excite the people to 
rise, and that in terms which, if successful in their object, would cause 
the rising to be attended by all the darkest, and most odious passions 
of human nature. Thank Heaven,, the people are as quiet as can be* 
and, in England at least, seem much less interested in the matter than 
one would have supposed. In Ireland feelings must be more excited 
-—and, therefore, it is perhaps as well to have the means of preventing 
bigots from putting forth doctrines of bloodshed with any shew of 
authority that their meeting in numbers may give. What the Duke of 
North umber^n(l may be as a public man it is, of course, impossible 
yet to know-r-but that any Lord Lieutenant appointed by the Duke of 
Wellington will allow either Brunswickers or any one else to congre- 
gate to talk of physical resistance, twice ^ — while he has such a weapon 
as tl^ Bill for the Suppression of Dangerous Associations in his hand* 
is* Oil the face of it, impossible. 
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liul we trust that it will not come even to thiSi^ Kotliing but the 
violence of the more bigotted Anti-Catholics can piievent this Act (for 
it will soon become one) remaining a Ifead letter. We are quite sure 
tbat the more moderate opposers of Emancipation — many of Whom 
are actuated by the most well-intentioned motives — must hate even 
more than we do the unmeasured violence of their brother-partisans, 
pur they consist of persons peculiarly opposed to all popular tumult, 
and they must feel how much injury such proceedings must do their 
cause in the minds of humane and moderate people. For ourselves, 
we shrink from the appeal to the bayonet and the bullet, quite as much 
as it is possible for those who call themselves the most regular Chufeh- 
ajld-State men to do — and we would gladly lose any benefit that 
may accrue to our cause, from such means as those upon which yie 
have been commenting. 

20th» Oh! this eternal Catholic Question! — Nothing but the 
Catholic Question. If you write to your friend a hundred miles in 
the country about a local matter, concerning wjiich you are very much 
interested, and begging to have detailed answers to several questions, 
you get half-a-dozen lines on the subject you wrote about,' and the 
rest of the sheet is given to the task of furnishing you with the most 
particular information of what people say and think upon the Catholic 
Qaestioi\, more especially in London, where yon yourself chance to 
reside. We speak feelingly :^an acquaintance of ours was gqing. to 
Paris not long ago, and promised to give us little account occa- 
sion ully of what was going on there. We received his first letter this 
morning, which begins tlius : — “ Agreeably to my promise, I sit down 
to give you some little chit-chat from ‘this gay city, where I arrived 
about a week since, in the midst of a most inclement season, which 
has rendered walking and driving (not at any time too agreeable here) 
particularly dangerous.*’ ^ ^ 

Oh well ! thought we— now for some belief topic of 

chit-chat which reigns in monopolizing tyranny ov^ every dinner- 
table and soirtfe, throughout this (just now) dull city; Let us read 
on : — ' * 

“ Never did I see in Paris such an interest taken in e’ljf^rything 
English. English fiishions— English manners — the English language 
are the rage. It follows as a matter of course that English politics 
are not forgotten.** 

Eh ? Politics ? — Heaven forefend ! — ^Well, it scarcely can be the 
Catholic Question yet — Oh no — here's “ Mr. Canning — whom the 
Parisians had seen and greatly admired” — bat lo ! in the next line we 
saw, and did not admire (the mention at least of) Lord Anglesey and 
Ireland — Catholic Claims — Duke of Wellington — Brunswick Clubs— 
in short every note of that Chime which has been pealing in our ears 
for the last three weeks. No— no — we have enough of this rung at 
home, without the echoes from Paris. We will, however, just state 
the feet, that the Parisians absolutely stop their English friends in 
the atteet to congratulate them upon what they doubt not every tra- 
velled, because educated, Englishman must be rejoiced at. Eight 
tenths arei no doubt— but we would give a Napoleon to see the face 
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of a Pfenofe peiH-m^tre at the reception he would meet with if he 
ohanced to attach the chaplain of an ^rc^hishop, or the son of an 
Ascendancy county-member, With felicitations on the king's speech, 

@ur friend, however, soon becomes a little more Parisian in his 
talk. The first thing that strikes him is* the general improvement in 
the b\iildings and pavement of what in Paris is not the West End of 
the Town, 

“ To a person wliq- recollects Paris several years ago the improve^ 
ments in every way must appear very striking. The contrasts that 
the new streets of the Rue Castiglione — Rue Rivoli — severaPof those 
north of the Boulevards de la*Madelaiue and Italien, particularly the 
fine new street, Rue de Londres, present, when compared with the 
Rue St. Honore arid the Faubourg, the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs 
’&c., is very remarkable: but even these latter are beginning to be dc* 
corated here and there with an appearance of troiloir, of which for- 
merly all Paris was destitute ; so that now a decently clad Christian 
— a superb Tur^k — or a magnificent Persian may venture to walk in 
these streets witliout the absolute necessity of making a will before- 
hand; although not without the still tolerably certain prospect of 
being bespattered from head to foot willi the nastiest rnnd in the 
universe.” 

No — no — this is not fair to old London. Our correspondent must 
be corrupted by Frenchified ideas. What ! any mud on the surface 
of the terraqueous globe surpass that of London in abomination ? 
Fie !•— our friend will require a bill of re-naturalization, for having 
uttered such a piece of lese-majeste against London mud. We have 
the most thorough recollection of that in the Rue Neuve des Pelits- 
Cluim])s, of which mention is made in the extract above. We tasted 
of its delights the morning after our first arrival in Paris. We w^ere 
going from our hotel in the Rue de la Paix to the Post-office, and were 
directed ^owllthis street, the dinginess of which (fashionable for shops 
though R in string contrast with the splendid coup-d'oeil of 

the linq the Rue de la Paix and the Place Vendfime to the 

Tuileriee>4Rl‘dens. This street had then not the least “ appearance 
of trotti>iir— ^arid if it have now, where horses are to trot is beyond our 
conce|;^bn. There had been a great deal of rain, and, certainly, the 
discomfiture arising from the mud was exceedingly Parisian, for if 
you looked down to pick your way, you would infallibly be knocked 
by a cabriolet under the wheels of a fiacre. Thus, that your trowsers, 
at the least, if not nearly, your whole dress, get a very liberal sprink- 
ling of mud is most undeniable. But such mud! — Poor fissenlcss 
stuff, without any of the grand richness, and blackness, and consist- 
ency of real London mud I We shall soon expect to hear of Paris 
porter being put into competition with Barclay and Perkins. It is trhe, 
you do not get so much of it here — but one good souse is sufficient for 
a long time. A scavariger’s cart js going by, very near the foot- 
])avement — ^it gets a thump from a coal waggon on the outside— a 
slight^ but sharp and sudden ineiination takes places inwnrd, and you 
rej^eive an epaulette which, under the new regulations by which it 
seems rank is to be indicated by size, would require the grade of gene-' 
ralissimo to be newly-erected for you to bear. Nay the more humble 
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Bpril^kliiig which arises from a hackney-coach wheel aiiiddaitty slapping 
iot0 a puddle occasioned by the fact of two or three stones in the 
pavement having sunk under their grievous burdens more speedily than 
their neighbours — even this is not to be despised if it comes over you 
itppartiafiy ; — namely, your glothes being dotted like a Danish dog,— 
one patch striking full upon your left eye,— and another forcing its way 
partly into the right-hand corner of your mouth, No one ever tasted 
such mud in Paris ! 

. . 'Proceed we to matters not exactly of the same description : — 

“ Aiirjngst the sights of Paris I have found my countrymen, generally 
speaking, less acquainted with the Bibliotheque du Roy, than anything 
in the place. British travellers, generally speaking, neglect the valu- 
able stores of learning and science that are to to be found in so many 
pities on the Continent. They flock to the public buildings — the 
palaces — the churches — the tlieatres — the ruined remains of Roman 
greatness — whilst they negleCt the charming works of so many illus- 
trious writers, that have contributed to render all the views doubly in- 
teresting. The truth is, our countrymen, for the most part, read but 
light books — the current literature of the day. — Indeed our travellers 
are seldom of a class from wliom much study can be expected* 

“ The Biblioiheqiie du Roy in France is contained in a very magnifi- 
cent building ; and consists of a splendid collection of books, in every 
known language. These are open to the public, natives and strangers, 
without pa'ssport shewn, or any other formality or delay. The books 
are arranged in five classes ; — Theology, Jurisprudence, History, Phi- 
losophy, and the Belles Lettres. The library w as fbuuclecl by Charles V., 
at which lime it consisted of 910 volumes of MS., which were 
placed in the Tower of the Louvre, under the care of one Giles Mallet 
(the Mallets would seem to have been at all times men of letters), 
tinder Francis I. the number of volumes had increased to 2000 ; but 
the art of printing having then become known, Francis» who was a 
great lover ol‘ the arts and sciences, enlargj^ it greatly, and placed it 
in the princely chateau of Fontainbleau. Catherine de^ Jledkis oriia- 
niented and enriched it with a collection of manuscripts and medals 
brought from Florence. The troubles attending the time of the league 
caused these latter, which are said to have been of extreme beauty 
rarity, and value, to be dispersed and stolen. There is, however, at 
present an apartment in the library, consisting of a splendid collection, 
which, to be appreciated, need only to be seen. Hyppolite Count de 
Bethueii bequeathed to tlie library 1500 volumes of great value and 
interest, especially historical works. But the greatest aid in forming 
and completing the collection was given by Lcy^iis XIV., who went to 
very great expense in employing the most learned and intelligent men 
of his time in the collection of books, engravings, and medals. The 
consequence of their exertions was the purchase of the valuable libra» 
ries of Augustus de Lomenie, Comte de Brienne — of Francis Roger de 
G^ig^i^res — of Charles D’Ozier, \he famous genealogist— the manu- 
script of Etienne Baluze, and of Colbert, ,pho possessed the most 
considerable collection in Europe. Afterwards, were added 
wolumes of Falconet; and in a few years tlrere were altogether about 
manuscripts^ and 100,000 volumes in print. But tlie destruc- 
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tion of the cooveptSt and other religious houses, contributed more than 
anything to the extent and value of this noble collection. These 
amounted in Paris to more than thirty libraries of note, the principal 
of wliich were those of tlie Jacobins, the Feuillans, and the Capucin 
monks of the Rue St. Honorti — those of the Sorbonne — tlie Abbey of 
St. Victor— ^of St. fiermain des Prt^s — and of Blancs- Man teaux. The 
three first collections had from ten to twelve tliousand, the others 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand volumes. The collection altogethfer 
is one of the most superb monuments of national utility and greatness. 
Not the least object of admiration to the man of taste is the beau- 
tiful collection of engravings, forming a most extensive and rare as** 
semblage of the talent of the most celebrated artists in every country. 
When one takes into consideration, along with the above facts, thte 
great increase of books in Europe since the reign of Louis X1V„ 
especially within the last thirty years, and to which the liberty of the press 
in France has lately greatly contributed — tWe stores of knowledge which 
were collected during the last century, by the profound labours of en- 
lightened individuals, together with the numerous productions of the 
day whicli are issued in every country of Europe, with a rapidity 
hitherto unknown — wc shall cease, to be surprised, even when we arc 
told that the number of books in MS. and in print, in the Royal Lib- 
rary of France, has reached the astounding quantity of seven hundred 
thousand volumes I < 

There is one point in this statement which is to us always a* matter of 
shame, from the comparison whidi it draws forth between the habits of 
London and Paris, wliich is of rather more itniioriaiice, we fear, than the 
merely terrestrial sujieriority we have claimed in the matter of mud. 
We allude to this splendid collection being “ open to the public, natives 
and strangers, without passport shewn, or any other formality or delay.” 
Now, this is really the true way of conducting a public institution. It 
is for the benefit of the public, and the public ought to be able to get 
at it. Now how is it with #ur British Museum ? If a person wish 
to see it, or to consult works in the very valuable and extensive library, 
he must find some means of getting at a governor to procure an order. 
This is all very well for persons fixed in London, who have literary 
connections, and so forth. But for many even living in town, and 
nearly th all who merely come for a short time, foreigners especially, 
the British Museum might as well be at Karnschatka, as in Great 
Russell-street. They don’t know who to a])ply to— or, if they did, 
they probably would have no sort of means of getting at them. We 
really cannot see why all persons of respectable a})pearance should not 
be admitted, and allowed, to remain as long as their behaviour waspro- 
j)ar. At the utmost the giving name and ad<lress should be sofiicient. 
We are quite convinced no sort of evil could arise from such a measure. 
We have named the British Museum, because it is national as well as 
public — but we think it would highly become other institutions, which are 
supported by subscription, to adopt some similar system. Most of them 
are more easy of access thaii tlie Museum, but still quite little enough 
to kgep out all strangers to London who might wish to visit them. 
Thm latter* perhaps, might* fairly lay down some regulations, to pre- 
vent constant benefit being deriv^ from thdt coUectious without any 
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^tribi|lion« If any one evinced a disposition to become a chronic 
it should be hinted to him that the situation of subscriber would 
laconic him better. But this does iiofc apply to the British Museum ; 
and we confess we have often thought with pain upon what the ideas 
of foreigners must be of oub practices in these matters. 

Our* correspondent concludes his letter with a very few words on 
French politics — we wish he had sent us a few more of them 
* “ I have not left myself any space to speak of French politics. I may 
mention, however, that M, Chateaubriand is stated to have obtained 
leave t6 return from Rome to Paris ; whether to remain or not is un- 
known, but all idea of bis being the kew foreign Minister is, I hear, 
abandoned. Prince Polignac’s speech has satisfied some and dissatis- 
fied others ; an effect by no means uncommon in politics as in other 
matters. I really think he is honest after all. The policy of liberality 
has decidedly gained much strength in France lately. Tiie law relat- 
ing to the communes, whihh you, doubtless, have seen, placing the 
election of mayors and other officers more immediately in the hands of 
the people, cannot fail to strengthen the liberal party, and has given 
general satisfaction to the country.” 

Mode of obtaining Signatures to Anti-Catholic Petitions. The 
following is taken from Mr. Pendarves’ admirable speech last night, 
on the subject of the Anti-Catholic petitions, from some places in 
Cornwall* He reads it from a letter he had received from a magis- 
trate of that county, for which Mr. Pendarves is member. — “ To give 
you an idea how eagerly signatures have been caught at, I cannot 
refrain from mentioning a circumstiiiice which came within my own 
knowledge, and for the truth of which I can vouch. Two .men were 
brought before me, as a magistrate, for turnip-stealing, which they 
had been doing on a large scale, and were convicted on the clearest 
evidence. The case was heard in the attorney's office who acts as the 
clerk to the magistrates of this division, by whom the anti-Catholic 
petition was prepared : and these two ineii were solicited^ and actually 
signed the petition immediately after their conviction/* (l^oud laugh- 
ter, and cries of “ Hear.”) 

This is admirable. The suspicions which have been lately preva- 
lent concerning the mode in which these signatures have been pro- 
cured, must now amount to conviction. 

Every thing must seem an anti-climax after this — but we cannot 
resist giving, from Mr. Pendarves’ speech, one or two more instances 
of how these petitions were signed. 

“ He bad now a few words to say upon the mode in which signa- 
tures to those petitions had been obtained. At Bodmin, while the 
sessions were being held, the bellman was sent round the town to call 
the people to sign the anti-CathoIic petition, and he had no doubt that 
every person of the county who happened to be then in the town, and 
who was opposed to the Catholic claims, signed the Bodmin petition. 
(Hear.) Another mode was the diffusion A>f inflammatory pamphlets, 
one of which, the most infamous and disgraceful he had ever seej, he 
then heid 4n his hand. It was called “ Look about you;” and at 
the head of it itas a picture representing Uie Catholics of Xrelaod 
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burning a number of Protestants. (Hear, hear.) At Truro* the table 
at which the petitions were si^ed was covered with these pamphlets. 
(Hear, hear.) Nor was this *all ; — pictures proressing* to represent 
scenes in Oueen Mary’s days — the burning and torturing of Protes- 
tants by the Catholics — were also put into the hands of the people. 
These pictures were furnished, he understood, by a Pate r-noster- row 
Society (loud cries of “ hear’'), and by them sent into the country. 
These pictures, together with Lord Winchilsea’s letter (hear, and a 
laugh), were distributed about at Launceston. 

Mr. Pendarves also gives one or two very instructive anecdotes 
about the manner in which of these petitions were got up. 

At Penzance,” he says, “ only one clay’s notice of the meeting was 
given, and the mayor positively refused to put the petition to the 
vote, because he knew there was a majority against it. (Loud cries of 
“ Hear.**) At Launceston, the meeting^ was exclusive: these only 
were summoned who vvere known to be opposed to the Catholic 
claims, an<<! many of his friends who went to it were told that it was 
not a meeting called for the purpose of discussion. (Hear, hear.) At 
Truro the meeting was under the direction of a noble lord who pos- 
sessed great intluence in the neighbourhood, and the day fixed upon 
for the meeting was that of the opening of the .sessions at Bodmin, at 
which all the magistrates and professional men of Truro were obliged 
to attend (hear, hear), so that little opposition to the petition could 
be expected. Another meeting was advertised for the following Tues- 
day, at which there were present one farmer, two clergymen, the vicar, 
and his curate. (Hear, and a laugh.) After waiting for some time, and 
no one else coming, the two clergymen signed tlie petition, and went 
away. (Hear.) Another meeting was Iield at Newly n, at which there 
were present only four person.s. (llear.) Now what could be thought 
of the unanimity of the people of Cornwall, which they had been told 
of, on this subject ? There was doubtless unanimity between the two 
clergymen (hear, and laughter,) but there was nothing of the sort 
generally.” 

The gentlemen who call the meeting to be ” all one side,” remind 
us of a meeting in the city during the ({ueen’s business, where the 
first resolution was, “ Resolved, that there be no discussion.” Truly 
it is a pretty way to judge whether the majority of the inhabitants of 
Launceston be for or against emancipation, when you will let no 
one who is for it come to the meeting. 

It seems that these doings are not confined to Cornwall. The 
Duke of Sussex, in animadverting last night upon a petition fronn 
Bristol, says, that he th^kiks “ it right to state, that he had been in- 
formed that whole schools were sent up to sign this petition ; that the 
utmost exertions were made to induce individuals of all descriptions 
to come forward ; and that placards were exhibited of so extraordi> 
nary a nature, that he would not disgust the ears of their lordships 
by alluding more particularly to them. Some of those placards ho 
had seen, and he understood that steps were taken to prosecute the 
prii^er and publisher of them. Besides, he was inform^ that seve- 
ral persons had over and over again signed the same petition ; and 
he possessed, in his pocket, a letter fr^ an individual who witnessed 
persons at the Guildhall, where there were three tables, going and 
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Blgjtiiiig Iheir names at each table. He stated these facts, because it 
oOi^t to be known how the names to tjiis petition had been procured,’ 

Such Statements made on such authority, with regard to different 
places, tend to throw no very good odour on the tactics by which 
these petitions are got up. * With regard to the placards which t^re 
alluded to, wc believe them to be carried to an excess which wc can 
well understand prevented his Royal Highness from doing more 
than merely alluding to those of which he spoke. We have not our- 
selves geen any, for such things have scarcely at all been posted up in 
London. We have heard of some on Saffron-hill ! 

Above all, it is to be remarked that tfie Anti-catholics have not been 
able to get up any meeting in the metropolis — for we will not be so un- 
candid as to designate as the meeting of a party, in which there are 
certainly many eminent names, that assemblage which took place at the 
Crown and Anchor, some short time back, altogether got up by ])er- 
sons wholly unknown, and the character of which may be estimated 
by the fact that the first resolution given from the chair, — That the 
Constitution is in danger,'* was beaten by an amendment moved by 
Hunt, substituting the word tithes for Constitution, by a great majority. 
And this is fhe only meeting that has been hel*d in the metropolis 
against Catholic Emancipation!** — No, no — the days of No Popery 
in London are passed for ever ! 


21th, A meeting of the Common, Council of London took place 
yesterday, at wliich a petition in favour of Emancipation was carried 
by a majority of very nearly two to one (105 to 54). We thought wc 
did not over-rate the feeling of London. 


NOTES ON ART— THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Looking to the posts of honour and distinction in the British 
Gallery, and comparing the works of lofty pretension now filling 
the principal places with the productions of a similar class which 
figured ill the same situations last year, there can be no doubt that 
the parallel is in fiivour of the exhibition of 1828. Not that we 
mean to represent the decline as striking enough to have required 
notice in His Majesty’s gracious Speech on opening the Imperial 
Parliament ! But still it is striking. 

In the place of the “Presentation of an English Roman Catholic 
Family to PopePius VII., ’ painted by J. P. Davis, a picture of more 
than ordinary power and effect, is now hung the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” by Mr. Northcotb, a respectable work from an octo- 
genarian, bespeaking, indeed, a cultivated taste but a feeble hand, 
and certainly not in any wise comparable with the painting to which 
if has succeeded. The post ot Hilton’s Amphitrite,*’ a successful 
of poetical invention and pictorial skill, is occupied this year 
‘‘ Battle of St. Vincent/* a popular and attradive 
subject it- ipust be conceded, and the representation of a most noble 
and gallant Exploit ; but as a work of art entitled only to very qualified 
commendation^ aod open to much just animadversion. The substir 
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lute for ^'Port Rouge, Calais,’* by Stanfield, a most spirited produc- 
tion, by an artist completely master of the subject and of his pencil, 
is the George III. and Lord Howe” of Mr, Briggs, a picture 
superior in pretensions to its prcdcces§or, but much below it in 
merit, rciiuirkable, indeed, for its insipidity, and as an instance in 
which a clever artist has been cramped and overpowered by a subject 
out of his line. There are few either who will place the single 
figure of Mr. Partridge’s ‘'Satan,” in respect to its general im- 
portance as a work of art, on a level with the “Judith and IIolo» 
femes ” of Mr. Etty, Last year, likewise, the gallery possessed u 
real treasure, from a foreign contributor, in the niuch-adinired 
picture, “ the Execution of Marino Faliero,” by Delacroix, the 
place of which is nbw occupied by a “ fruit-piece,” by Mr. Lance. ,, 
Lastly, besides minor works by the deservedly-lamented Bon- 
NiNGTON, we had last year his splendid pfclurc of the “Ducal Palace 
of Venice.” 

On the other hand, the collection of 1829 possesses two valuable 
works from the pencil of Danby, who on the former occasion was not 
an exhibitor. 

E>om this view of the progress of the art during the year, wc 
proceed to the nolic;e of a few of the pictures now in the gallery 
which most attracted our attention. In so doing we have to regret 
that the want of space enjoins such numerous exclusions! and beg 
leave to protest, most earnestly? against being supposed to pass any 
judgment by our silence. 

No. 1. “The A.(loration of the Sheplierds,” by James North- 
cote, ll. A. The frequent treatment of this subject by some of th<? 
most j)owerful pencils ever exercised in the art, forms the ground 
of a comparison disadvantageous to almost any artist. To this ac- 
count, perliaps, as much as to the age of the painter, is to be ascribed 
the f)t‘rcepti()n of a want of vigour in this picture. The “ Madonna” 
is deficient in elevation of style. Mr. Nortiicote’s “ Virgin Mary” 
has much more the character of an amiable English grand-daughter, 
escaped unsophistic ated from the trainings of governesses, regarding 
with kindred affection a sister’s first-born, than that of the mother 
of the Saviour. 

Nos. 62 and 158 are works painted by commission from the British 
Institution, to be presented to the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, and 
the merit of the antecedent works of the two artists cliarged with 
their execution, amply justify the choice made by the directors of 
the objects of their patronage and encouragement. The former 
is by G. Jones, 11. A., and represents an incident in the battle of 
St. Vincent, the Capture of the Sau Josef by Nelson, who led his 
men to board her from the San Nicolas which he had talcen, and 
which lay between his own ship (the Captain) and the San Josef. 
The time of action is thejmoment wHen the English alight on the deck 
of the enemy’s ship with impetuosity so overpowering, that the 
Spanish captain on the quarter deck seeing resistance hopeless, by 
tendering his sword and raising his hat gives signal of submission. 
, Lord Nelson is a conspicuous figure in the picture, but be can 
scarcely be said to be foremost in the fray. He is dressed in fuU 
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uaiform^ such as he would have worn at a levee ; — the whole drapery 
without a spot — the figure undisordered and unbesmeared by tar cjr 
chain-rust, powder or smoke. Had Nelson danced across the broad 
crowded deck of the San Nicolas, or had he passed it combating 
against a host of enemies ? or had the hero of the Nile gone below to 
dandify between the capture of the one ship and the assault of the 
other? In other parts of Mr. Jones’ picture there is much bustle 
and activity, and considerable power of colour. 

The ^subject of the companion commission. No 156, is '‘George 
III. after the victory of the 1st June 1794, presenting Lord Howe 
with a sword,*’ H. P. Baiccs, A.R.A. The scene is laid on the deck 
of the Queen Charlotte off Spithcad, and the King is attended by 
his Consort and Court. This picture is lamcntaldy deficient both 
in general and individual expression. The personages want cha- 
racter and dignity, the royal jiair are the most tame, stiff, and un- 
meaning figures conceivable ; — that of Lord Howe with a head 
somewhat less insignificant, exceeds all in awkwardness. The 
colouring in general wants depth and power 5 and the production al- 
together must be regarded as a disappointment to the adinirers of 
Mr. Briggs* former works. Here and there a hdhd presents itself in- 
vested both with character and expression, and in several parts of the 
picture may be traced the strokes of an elegant and fanciful penail 
sufficiently marked to encourage the hope that, the commission 
finished, Mr Briggs will resume wbh undiminished success the line 
of art which the bent of his talent would lead him to follow, and 
which he has hitherto so happily pursued. 

Mr. Danbv’s productions in point of size rank below any we have 
yet noticed. They arc of e([ual dimensions. 3ft. Sin. in height, and 
4ft. 7 in. wide. Their subjects arc “The Moon rising over a wild 
mountainous country,” No 56, and “ Sunset,” No 67. Both works 
bear testimony to the high poetical imagination of the artist. In 
the former, the moon full orbed rises over the rugged heights of a 
mountain chain; and the valleys and defiles, the sharp-edged ridges, 
and the pinnacled summits, the rude rocks, the waterfalls' now pre- 
cipitous — now more gently gliding Vlowavyard, are perceived dimly 
however, and in mysterious obscurity beneath her pale light. The 
stars are not yet eclijiscd by the perfect brightness of our satellite. 
A volcano in the distance equalling in height the surrounding moun- 
tain summit.s, throw.s its ilaine uprightly towards the sky with a tran- 
quillity finely in harmony with the rest of the picture.' This is the 
most successful attempt to give a pictorial representation of moonlight 
we ever remember to have seen. In No. 67. a gorgeous ‘sunset* 
throws its deep tints on a bank of clouds collected on the horizon, 
and on the ocean already freshened by the evening breeze. 0.n the 
bosom of that ocean floats n gorgeous ancient galley, its gilded prow- 
rendered doubly golden by refleQting the rays of the setting luminary, 
A pair of lovers in oriental costume are seated on the sandy beach, 
contemplating the glorious spectacle, in position and attitude full of 
sentiment,^ and participating in the loveliness and harmony of* the 
scene before them,^ It is a picture which we have derived realde* 
light from regarding. It improves by being dwelt on by those 
whom, at the first glance, it may not have captivated. 
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Of the; visitors of the fair sex who aid in making the gallery so 
deligfitful a lounge, we observe that few venture to give more than 
a glance ut Mr. Etpy's “ Subject from Ovid’s Metamorphoses.” What 
is not proper to be seen, we apprehend it would not be quite correct 
to describe. The style is j)crfectly in cbajacter with Xhfi peiit^souvk 
cabinet of some splendid voluptuary ; but it is not a fit subject for 
public exhibition. We would not be understood to censure this pic- 
ture on the score of its nudity : we love art too well to raise any such 
objection. Wliat we complain of is, the absence of the degree of 
refinement of form necessary to divest this subject of whatever gross- 
ness may attach to its represeptation — a refinement essential in a 
work of art, professing, as all works of art should do, to gratify the 
intellectual, and not the sensual faculties. We willingly confess, 
however, that we have seen former works of Mr. Etty even more 
amenable to such animadversions as these, than his Hermaphrodi- 
tus and Salinacis^j but he is still wanting in that refinement which 
constitutes the perfection of many of the old masters, and* especially 
of Greek sculpture. 

The Gallery contains some single figures well deserving notice. 
Mr. Partridge’s “ Si\tan,’’ No. 472, which is hung at the end of the 
south room, represents the enemy of man when, having assumed the 
form of a beautiful angel to deceive Uriel, he alights on Mount 
Niphates, where his evil passions, which are excited in regarding 
the sun, betray him to the angel. The figure is in the act of uddress- 
ing the sun, the left hand uplifted as towards Hie luminary, the right 
hand grasping a sf^ear, the left leg stepping forward. The picture is 
elaborately painted, of rich apd mellow tone ; the figure is simple 
and grand, and in form calls to mind the wonder of the Vatican, 
Perhaps it is open to the objection of being somewhat studied. 

'‘The Native of Missolonghi, painted at Rome,” No. 155, J. Hol- 
lins, is a very attractive picture. It represents a single female 
figure, which, we conclude, is a portrait, reclining on an ottoman, 
in the splendid costume of her country. The head is extremely 
beautiful, the features perfectly regular, eyes large ami dark, black 
tresses falling over the shoulder from below a splendid turban and 
red coif tnsseled. The expression is characteristic of a female who 
must have passed a youth amidst horrors, and become in some mea- 
sure inured to them. It presents a remarkable mixture, unknown 
in countries not accustomed to scenes of public trouble and atrocity, 
of feminine softness, passion, and fierceness. The colouring is ex- 
ceedingly rich. 

Mr* Pickersoill’s “ Hookah Bearer,” No. 78, is a black .slave, 
treated in most masterly style. “ Cottage Children going to bed,’* 
No. 51, Sir Wm. Bbbohey, is a delightful domestic subject, painted, 
it is said, some years since, and treated with great simplicity of feeU 
ing, most artist-like effect, and with very agreeable tone. “ Scene 
on the Coast of Kent,” No. 22, W. CJollins, R.A., is a very clever 
picture, but not altogether a very agreeable one. Mr, Edwin Land- 
seer shines as usual in Ws animal pieces. His "Deer Stalking,” " Con- 
versiiEione,” (of dogs)—" Faithful Dog,” (a terrier over the grave of 
his Master,) " Deatl Deer/’ — are treated in the accustomed clever man^ 
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Her of that successful artist. Mr. Constable has one or two spiHted 
landscapes^ and such as would excite much admiration, were "it not 
for the mannered and spotty whitenhss which disfigures them. No. 
58 , a ^^Turk,'* by the deceased Bonnington, is a delightful morceau, 
purchased by Sir Thomas Lawrence. “The Hall of Cedric, Ivan- 
hoe,’* Jos. West, is another clever little picture, evincing (perhaps 
too much evincing) a diligent study of the ancient masters. Mr. 
Newton’s contributions are, as they never fail to be, delightful pro- 
ductions. Mr. Boadbn’s “ Old Lady ” is clever. His “ Lavinia** is 
in a Very different style,* but clever also. The characteristic of the soft 
blue eye is very happily expressed—the melting mouth somewhat 
approaches the extravagant. Hayter, Nasmyth, Webster, Dearman, 
Linnell, and Fraser, with a long list of artists whose works, we regret, 
it is not in our power to do justice to, have contributed largely to 
the interest of the exhibition. We perceive no remarkable departure 
from their usual respective characteristics, either in style or degree 
of merit. We rejoice to perceive, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
state of the atmos[)here which has generally prevailed since the 
opening of the exhibition, that purchasers abound. 


THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 

No. XII. 

We have several arrears to discharge (debts of honour) to the au- 
thors or publishers of very meritorious works, which have been for 
several months on our table. We will begin with some of these, 
without a word of preface 

The Castilian*. 

In selecting the ‘ stirring times* of Alfonzo XI. and Pedro el Cruel, 
Kings of Castile, for the subject of an historical romance, it will at 
once be'seen that the author of the “ CastiMan” has resorted to no un- 
productive quarry for his materials. The period is indeed most fertile 
In incident, and in incident of deep, and often of tragic inter^t. It 
presents us a King discarding the mother of bis legitimate ol»pring 
for a mistress, who, in a second family, has perpetuated sources of 
strife and disaster to the royal house, and of distraction and trouble 
to the unhappy country cursed by its rule^ — a successor making the 
first use of his power to avenge the mother’s cause on her ancient 
rival, and on the innocent issue of the unhallowed intercourse } yet 
blind to example and reckless of consequences, treading in the steps 
of his parent, and treating a new-married coi^ort of powerful con- 
umtions with contumely and** neglect, in deference to another’s 
t^harms — a tyrant disgusting, by violent and arbitrary sallies of tem- 
per the powerful of his kingdom — alienating Ms grandees by h if rude 
euster}ty> and offending the clergy by his contempt of tbeir Wc- 
1X101^03,^^% he is deprived by the artful wiles of a and 

• The Castilian* By Don Telesforo de IViieba y Cosib. 3 Vols. 
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ambitioiui priesthoodt working on the superstitious propensities of 
the vulgar, of the attachment of the people whose real interests 
were alone united with his. Hence conspiracies, popular tumults 
and atrocities, open rebellions, civil wars, foreign aids in which 
the chivalry of Christendom, knights riv^s in prowess as by na# 
tion, arrange themselves on the respective sides, battles in which 
the leaders of the contending armies are brothers, the combatanU 
compatriots and kinsfolk, victories, reverses, crowns lost and won# 
imprisonment, escapes, treacheries, deaths in the held, and on the 8caf» 
fold, and struggles in which brothers are the personal and solehom* 
batants, and finally — fratricide. • 

Such are the outlines of the picture of the epoch to which we have 
alluded. Accessiories well suited to fill up such a composition^ 
spring naturally from the leading circumstances. 

A portion only of this history, however, has been adopted by the 
author of the * Castilian,’ for the materials df the romance before us, 
— the second composed by him in the language of a people among 
whom he has been driven to seek an asylum from disasters which, in 
an age of general civilization, render his own .country the scene of 
atrocities, but little if, at all inferior in horror to those by which it 
was desolated in the times of general barbarity, which he has under>* 
taken to portray. 

The more particular period at which the story of the Castilian 
commences, is that when Pedro the Cruel, seeks, as a fugitive, the 
court of Edward the Black Prince, ht Guienne, to supplicate the aid 
of that celebrated hero, and of the English knights, his attendants, to 
reseat him on the throne of Castile. At that time, death had already 
removed from him his Queen, Blanche de Bourbon, whose injuries 
formed the pretext of the rebellion that had dethroned him, and had 
also deprived him of his adored and haughty mistress, Maria de Padilla. 
He had been, moreover, defeated by his insurgent subjects headed 
by his natural brother, Enrique de Trastamara, now about to assume 
the crown. The cause of Don Pedro is espoused with eagerness by 
Edward and his knights. The Black Prince marches into Spain, 
and at the battle of Najara, with far inferior numbers, gives a com- 
plete overthrow to Trastamara, and the French knights hU adherents 
under the banners of the famous Bernard Duguesclin, 

Pedrq, again on the throne, regardless of the engagements which 
the instances of his noble ally had extorted from him, instead of 
conciliating his subjects, imposes but a feeble restraint on his tyran- 
nical temper, and betrays the reluctance with which he abstains 
from wreaking his vengeful and unassuaged wrath on those who 
had been his enemies. In spite even of the services rendered ' him 
by the English, and of a marriage solemnized between the Duke of 
Lancaster and his daughter, he soon becomes impatient of their 
presence, disgilsts the Black Prince by his ingratitude, aild ootmges 
his own most faithful adherents. Fresfi conspiracies are the natural 
consequence. Enrique de Trastramara, with his French allies, again 
appear| in the held at the head of an army of malcontents. A second 
civil vmr ensues. Pedro, no longer succoured by the English, is 
defeated in every rencontre; and besieged in a fated and lu 
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at length decoyed to the tent of Duguesclin, where he is personally 
assailed by bis brother. A single-handed contest takes place in 
the tent of the French chief. In this strife Don Pedro would have 
come off victorious and have overpowered bis rival, but tor the 
unknightly interference of one of the Frenchmen, spectators of the 
struggle, who, when the combatants were down, and the King up- 
permost, with tlie assent of Duguesclin, whose treachery was then 
consummated in spite of his reservation, ''that he neither marred 
nor made kings,’* lent a hand to reverse their position. Trastamara, 
withbut delay, availed himself of his advantage, by plunging a dagger 
to the heart of his brother. 

Much of the interest of the story depends on the character and 
pdventures of Don Ferran de Castro, the Castilian, a knight of high 
principles and untarnished honour, and, on that account, with a zeal 
somewhat mistaken, a faithful adherent of Pedro through all his 
misfortunes, and under tile most trying circumstances — in spite even 
of personal outrages the most irritating, Don Ferran is betrothed 
to a high-minded lady, wlio returns his attachment with a fond devo- 
tion, being bound by .the firmest of all ties by which the heart of a 
virtuous woman is to be held — the admiratioa of her lover s charac- 
ter. Don Ferran has a rival in the opposite party, a man by no 
means to be despised, cither on account of the claim which a former 
intimacy with Costanza gives him to her hand, or of his personal 
qualifications, or the ])Owcr with which the success in arms of the 
party he had espoused had invested him. The ungrateful king also 
becomes enamoured of the charms of the noble lady, and thwarts 
the desires of his over-faithful attendant. The division of motive 
engendered by tliese circumstances in the conduct of the Castilian, 
his resolute fidelity to his sovereign, and his anxiety for the posses- 
sion and safety of his bride, through all the perils by which they are 
affected, afford an opportunity which has not been neglected for 
heightening the interest of the tale. 

The work indeed is highly creditable to the talents of the author, 
who has produced a very interesting romunce. The outline is well 
designed, and the details are filled in both with spirit and judgment. 
The incidents, although sufficiently romantic to be deeply interesting, 
are, at the same time, never improbable ; and if the descriptions and 
characters want, in some degree, the vigorous delineation, the forci- 
ble, portraiture, the warmth and glow of colouring from which we 
have beeix so long accustomed to receive with deliglit, and which 
have spoiled us in a measure for the enjoyment of historical ro- 
mances from any pen but one, allowances are to be made for the 
fact that the author does not write in his native tongue. Regarded, 
indeed, merely as a work in the English language, by a foreigner, 
“ The Castilian ” is a very remarkable performance. 

The rare production of a work in the English language by a 
Spaniard (perhaps the best example of the command of English style 
by a foreigner, if we except the "Italy’* ofM. Vieusseux), natumlly 
le84f us to glance at the foreign talent now directed in this ^metro- 
polis ta literary undertakings. A pretty little French journal claims 
pur attention ; ’ • , 
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Tbe fippearatice on our tab?e of a series of this periodical, in the 
form of a volume, purporting to be the third since the commencement 
of the publication, will be received, we «1oubt not, as a fair excuse 
for reminding our readers of its existence. We hesitate the less in 
noticing a work which, in its original form, is merely a weekly piiper, 
foom the persuasion we entertain of the great advantage to the stu- 
dents of a foreign tongue, of the practice of resorting to journals and 
other ephemeral publications for their reading. Treating, ds these 
do, of subjects of every-day occurrence and of the events of ordinary 
Hfe, they afford facilities for acquiring speedily, and with little labour, 
the familiar terms of conversation — which facilities are not to be 
derived from the perusal of books in general, not even of the pro- 
ductions of the stage. Actual intercourse with native foreigners 
alone has the advantage over the habit we recommend. On this 
account, as on many others, we lament the difficulties thrown in the 
way of such publications by the operation of our stamp duties, and 
other anomalous regulations, by which the press in England is 
affected, and which in foreign, not less than in English, publications, 
have a tendency to check the growth of what is good and improving, 
if it happen to be connected in any way with intelligence or politics^ 
while they fall almost innocuous on publications which pander to the 
lowest and coarsest tastes. It is clear that the readers of a publi- 
cation in a foreign language foust, under any circumstances, be 
small ; and that, in order to make any return whatever to those who 
risk in it their capital or bestow on it their labour, it should embrace 
every class of information without a single exception. To exclude, 
therefore, articles of intelligence, or even political discussion, is to 
deprive them of what would be of one of their greatest recommen- 
dations ; since it cannot be denied that, much as we owe to our daily 
journals, they afford us very imperfect records of the details, often 
highly interesting, of the transactions of foreign states. A well-con- 
ducted French paper, published in London, which should confine 
itself to imparting continental intelligence, is still a desideratum. 
The want, no doubt, would not long continue, but that the Stamp 
Act would step in to swallow up not the profits alone, but even the 
gross receipts. The “ Furet de Londres is as an agreeable substi- 
tute, as under all the disadvantageous circumstances can be ex[)ected. 
It is light and amusing, devoted principally to notices of the theatres 
and the opera, interspersed with diverting anecdotes, calembourgs, 
&c. &c. ; but sometimes launching forth into the wide waters of criti- 
cism, and giving notices of literary and even scientific productions. 
It is very well calculated for the purpose, which, as we have hinted 
above, such publications might be well made to serve, namely^ that 
of facilitating the acquisition of the French language. 

While on the subjecUof journals In foreign languages, we are led 
to notice another, which, to use a phrase familiar in parliamentary 
lanjgunge, has “ caught the eye” of the Editor. The foreign post- 
man has just placed on our table The Hamburg Reporter,” a jour- 
nal in English, published in Hamburg twice a week— -and which, to 
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judge from tlie Number of the specimen before us (103, Feb, 17), 
must have been in existence about a year. Casting a glance over 
its contents, which are, of course, miBcellaneous, embmKUng 
sort of topic and subject, we perceive one short article, which. W 
vites us to transcribe it, as having claims both to general and partii* 
cular interest 3 and being a matter of scientific importance, as sucll 
it ought to have found a place in our Journal of Facts : — 

The Theatre. — A just subject of complaint among the visitors* 
to the Hamburg theatre, has for a long time been the very imperfect 
manner* in, which the house has been warmed, and more particularly, 
the disagreeable current of air which was felt on the rising of the; 
curtain* The effect of this has been most severely felt during the 
coarse of the present season, when the cold has been as low as 17® 
Reaumur ( 6 ® below zero Fahrenheit) j but the recurrence of any 
similar subject of complaint seemS likely to be effectually prevented 
for the future. By means of an ingenious apparatus, invented by 
Mr. Sylvester, of London, and applied by Mr. Scedman Whitwell, an 
English engineer, whose name the present arrangement is likely to? 
introduce in a very favourable manner in Germany, the whole of 
the interior of the theatre, comprising a space of nearly a million of 
cubic feet, was yesterday evening effectually maintained at a tempe.*- 
rature of from 10 to 15° Rdaumur (5S to 66 ° Fahrenheit), and the 
current of air so justly complained of, completely disappeared. This 
is the first time, we believe, that a similar achievement has been 
effected in any country j and so far from any danger of fire being 
connected with the arrangement, an additional security has been ef- 
fected ; for the temperature at which the interior of the house will 
constantly be kept, will prevent the possibility, even in the severest 
winter, of the reservoirs and water-pipes freezing, as has already 
been repeatedly the case in the course of the present season. The 
strictest inquiries of the police have been made to ascertain the per* 
feet safety of the apparatus 3 and it was only after a satisfactory 
result had been obtained to these inquiries, that its present applica- 
tion was authorized.” 

The performance of French plays in London must have a consi- 
derable influence in promoting the acquisition of the French lan- 
guage and literature 3 and in this respect particularly, we have to 
thank M. Gombert for the publication of '' The French Drama.*' 
The best plays of Racine, Corneille, and Moliere, may now be had 
separately, with excellent notes on the phraseology of the French 
language, and the English interpretation of the different passages. 
Besides schools (for which this publication is chiefly intended), the 
frequenters of the French theatre will find it extremely useful when- 
ever any of the chefs^dwuvrt of that stage, above mentioned, are 
performed. 

Bern^yb* German iFoetical Anthology^ 

This is a book, by a foreigner^ that will well bear to be reoom*^ 
mended* In the first place, a good publication of tbc kind was 
- wanted by the students of German language and literaturej the 
uuxuiber m mbooh as we believe^ is fesl iweasixiK aiiMmgst 
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although th^ proportion of those who Judge and talk of the latter, 
from translated works, is still fer too great. The collection consists 
of Odes and other short pieces of almost every description of metrical 
composition in the German tongue. These are prefaced by a short, 
but instructive outline, of the history Of German poetry ; and with 
brief notices of the authors from whose pages the compiler had 
made his extracts. The selections, as well as regards the merit in 
composition, as attention to the choice of pieces calculated for 
readers of all ages, have been made with great judgment. Tjie ar- 
rangement of the pieces according to the scale of their increasing 
difficulty, if it pretend not to tHe praise of novelty, deserves, at any 
rate, to be commended for its utility. 

From foreign books we naturally turn to foreign lands. Were we 
about to start on a tour to the countries of classical recollections 
(and can we help envying the man engagSd in preparing for such an 
undertaking ?), we should certainly take the dimensions, in length 
and breadth, of the Eton comparative Atlas of Ancient and 
Modern Geography, by Arrowsmith, to our trunk-maker. It is a 
most admirable arti^^le in the equipment of a traveller; and we 
are only astonished how such a work can have been dispensed with 
for such a length of time since the Continent has been opened.** 
Like most other modest works, this also abounds in merit. While 
it professes to be for the use of the Eton School, the greatest ex- 
plorer in or out of the Travellers^ Club (against which, by-the^bye, 
complaints of dandy propensities have been loud and deep for sotne 
time past) might derive instruction from it. The work contains 
twenty-six pair of comparative maps (the one ancient, and the otheiic 
modern, of each pair), and a single map of the Western Hemisphere. 
The latest discoveries, and the best-substantiated opinions, have 
been adopted ; the delineation and etching are remarkable for their 
clearness and beauty. The Atlas itself, moreover, is of the exact 
size which admits of its combining portability with the greatest 
tinctness ; the maps given most in detail — the most interesting^ 
those of Greece and Italy, are so given — are on a scale varying, 
in different plates, between twelve and twenty geographical miles to 
the inch. For the exercise of learners, a set of blank maps, in out- 
line, to be fiHed in by the student, accompanies the Atlas. 

We often hear it said that there is no encouragement to the aspi- 
rants in the walks of poetry — ^that the public will not purchase the 
commodity — that booksellers turn up their noses at two thousand 
lines, as if there were no mind and oil expended on their production. 
We know not how this matter is; but, certainly, if* the demand be 
small there is no falling off in the supply. We have ten goodly 
volumes of verse at this moment on our table. Mr. Bayly l^s 
printed ‘‘ Fifty Lyrical Ballads,” and we indebted to him for a 
private copy. We could add nothing to their pbputerity by reprint- 
ing any one of these agreeable productions. *‘The Harp of Inisfail/’ 
dedicated to Mr. O’Connell, must -be a very sntij&frictoiy production 
to the friends of the harper. The Soreowa of Eosolie have been 
praisf d ig the echo^ mi tiNjr des^ve ii thf b^f^ty of some of the 
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lines 5 the story might have been better chosen. Scenes of War” 
are not very striking— yet quite enough so to make us sick of war. 
The author, in one of his minor poems, says there’s nothing true 
but love.” That is a mistake. It is true that war is the most 
stupid and brutal propensity of civilized man. “ Montmorency ” is 
a tragic drama — the first of a series.” The dialogue is conducted 
in the following succinct and explicit manner : — 

Chat. By whom were these reports ? 

Gtw. ‘<A friend from Paris. 

The heroic lines, too, are of this fashion : — 

“ I stir him to some deefl of perdition.’' 

The Dews of Castalie” are full of sighs and tears, put together in 
the most enlivening and natural manner in the world. For instance : 
The Harp of Tears. 

Love, once on*a time, with Sorrow his bride 
Was amid the Nine bright Sisters’ choir. 

And, as Sorrow was brushing a tear aside. 

It fell on the strings of a Muse's lyre. 

Oh ! the golden chords had a bouI before, 

But the* warm drop gave them a heart beside ; 

And Love has hallow’d the sweet harp more 
Ever since it was wet by his tearful bride. 

** Thfe Opening of the Sixth Seal,” and “ Poetical Sketches from 
the Historical Books of the Old Testament,’' are poems on Sacred 
Subjects, of which, as it appears to us, the success might have been 
as safely predicated, as of Mr. Montgomery’s “ Omnipresence.” — 
“ Belgic Pastorals,’' by Francis Glasse, Esq,, is a glorious book. 
How shall we repay Mr. G. for the delight he has afforded us ! Tiie 
truth, the nature of the poem, constitute its great charm. The Belgic 
shepherds ta)k as charmingly as the shepherds of most pastorals ; 
and really they are most innocent and virtuous personages. The very 
arguments of the pastorals (turn to that of the fifth us a specimen) 
share the beautiful simplicity that pervades the whole work. 

The smaller poems of Mr. Glasse’s collection are equally interesting : 

SONG. 

When I muse on the sweet rural life, 

Which I, in my boyhood enjoy'd ; 

My heart grows quite sick, at the strife 
I find that 1 cannot avoid. 

For mixt with the crowd, I in vain, 

Those innocent pleasures do seek ; 

Which heav'n bestows on the swain. 

Who’s honest, contented, and meek. 

He knows not the wprld, yet is blest. 

Nor envy, nor strife, stings his heart ; 

Ah I none at a (^urt feel such rest. 

As fate to this swain does impart. 

Tm rich, and I'm envy’d, His true ; 

For princes their favours do show ; t 

Alas I but thro' life, I shall me 
The day, that a court 1 fiist lcnew% 
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If fate will those pleasures restore. 

Which I, in my boyhood enjoy’d. 

The country I'll never quit more, 

Tis princes and courts I'll avoid 1 

Who would trouble the sweet shady side of Pall-Mall ” after this — 
Mr, Glasse is not, however, uniformly excellent. He has conde- 
scended to copy inferior authors, instead of drawing upon the 
richness of his own original thoughts, and most felicitous modes of 
expression. For example : — ^ 

“ Silence is the best of lovers, • 

Be my loye by actions known ; 

In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the influence of your otm»" 

The words in Italics are in Voltaire’s Lines to Lady Hervey. How 
easy is it to perceive the difference- between such hackneyed scrib- 
blers as Voltaire, and fresh and vigorous poets, such as Mr. Glasse — 
But we turn to more sober matters. — 

A Second Judgment of Babylon the Great.* 

The celebrity of the first series of this work, under the title of 
Babylon the Great, or Men and Things in the British Capital,*’ 
relieves us of the necessity of furnishing the present volumes with a 
formal introduction to our readers. Few of those readers, we think, 
will be 80 partial and unjust as t« refuse the cadet (really a deserving 
stripling) a place at table with the frere ain ^, — It cannot be de- 
nied that the family resemblance is strong, and from the topics on 
which both elder and younger delight to entertain their company, 
no less than the stern, serious, and inspiring manner in which they 
discuss the subjects on which they animadvert, it is evident that 
the minds of the two were cast in tne same mould. 

But to facts. The principal subjects which, in the two new 
volumes, fall under the lash of the satirist, if any picture so devoid 
of caricature and ridicule — so closely adhering to the truth— so 
faithful to the nature of the abuses held up to view in all their 
naked ugliness, can be called satire — are the following: — the opera- 
tion of our law practices, whether in matters of civil process, or in 
criminal affairs, or in police transactions [Mr. HunSe will do well to 
recommend the first chapter of the first volume of his countryman’s 
second series of lucubrations to the attention of his hearers in the 
legislature] — the Babylonian system of banking, a monster of defor- 
mities — hells and theatres — Sditday occupations — [items all affording 
abundant matter for the censor] ; and, lastly, three chapters of mis- 
cellaneous iniquities, in learned subdivisions of Iniquities Alpha, 
Iniquities Beta, and Iniquities Qiamma [Iniquities Omega alas ! we 
look for in vain]. 

With regard to the execution, we^have already hinted at the seve- 
rity of tone which pervades the work.. The descriptions of the po- 
pular abuses and vices of our overgrown capital cannot be certainly 
terdled lively j but they are just — they shock without going so fur 
as to disgust — they excite abhorrence of the practices they expose 
March, 1819, Y 
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'without 60 far mortifying as to cause us to turn from the mirror. 
The forte of the author is clearly that of dissertation rather than of de- 
scription, and hence his work is less arousing than it might have been. 
This bent also leads him into occasional paradoxes, and hence in his 
resolution to keep the dark side of the picture ever before him, he 
sometimes draws conclusions not quite authorized by his premises. 
On the whole however, the work will be read with interest and in 
many respects is calculated to do much good. Tlie observations on 
the state of the theatres we recommend to the serious attention of 
all wh(fm it may concern — the lovers of the drama more especially. 

The following is but too faithful a jiicture of a crying evil. 

Unless the individual, or the party, engage a whole box, they may, for 
Ihe whole evening, be compelled to hear language, and see gestures, which 
even ordinary ddicacy cannot endure ; and when the hour of half-price lets 
loose the thoughtless and untutored youth of the Babylon, the scene be- 
comes loose beyond descriptian. This half-price is, indeed, the grand curse 
of the theatres, the fertile cause of the profits of the depraved, both without 
and within the theatre. Giddy youths who have just left the comparative 
purity of the country, or shaken off the control of their parents, bands of 
persons who have quaffed themselves into a ripeness for being vicious, with 
those who hope to profit by these, throng into all parts of the house, and, 
by the irregularity of their conduct, sometimes render it altogether impossi- 
ble to attend to the play. In some rare instances, when it proceeds to an 
outrageous height, the parties are turned out of the theatre, or taken into 
custody by the constables and officers ; but in these cases, there is some 
danger that the cure shall be worse thap the disease ; for the ejection, or the 
capture, occasions a disturbance, the very thing which the thieves want, and 
they fail not to make use of it to the cost of the unsuspecting. 

It would, perhaps, be illiberal to the public, and it would certainly be 
injurious to the treasuries of the theatres, as these establishments are now 
conducted, to abolish this cheap admission^ at an hour, and for purposes, 
when, and for which, morality and good taste equally forbid admission ; 
blit, really, while it is continued, it would be too much to hope for any thing 
like a respectable ^ama, either as to audience, or as to acting. One cannot 
attend without being compelled to notice vice in the most broad, open, and 
unblushing character, apparently encouraged as a thriving and regular part 
of the establishment; and therefore it becomes impossible to think of the 
theatre, without associating with it this accompaniment. Nor can there be 
any doubt that this has caused the drama to be deserted by the really respec- 
table part of the British nation ; and this being the case, the managers have 
been compelled to fewer the taste of the entertainments to that of the audi- 
ence. Renned sentiment, elegant language, and chaste and graceful altitudes 
and gestures, would not be relished by the ladies of the saloons and the 
loun^rs in the lobbies. These have humours and tastes of their own ; and 
as they are the " nature” to which " the mirror is held up,” the mirror 
would be deserted if it did not show their own features. 

They manage these things better in France. The whole continent, 
indeed, proves that decency of demeanor may be insisted on without 
undue infringement of the liberty o'f the subject. We choose the fol- 
lowing extract as forcibly illustrating a subject of which we have 
before treated, and which cannot possibly go on long without refor- 
mation— that of crime and police 

NotWitbstanffing the dismal stories of " holes in the wall,” "pitfids in 
the pavement,” and all the horrible things which appeal’ so fonmdiable in 
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ancient story, and of which the echoed have not yet entirely ceased, if 1 were 
to form my theory from my own observation, I should be very apt to say 
that a man cannot come by personid violence in the streets of Babylon, 
unless he, in some way or other,* brings it upon himself. In makine that 
“ examination for myself,” which first induced me to inflict these volumes 
upon the public, I was in all streets at all hours, an entire stranger, and with 
no more knowledge of the characters of the neighbourhoods, than what X 
could gather from their external appearance ; and yet I never met with a 
threatening act, or an uncivil word, neither did I ever see one, who conducted 
himself in a proper manner, meet with either. Probably the alleged indif- 
ference of the guardians of the night to crimes of another descriptiqp, may 
tend to lessen the number of wanton and malicious brawls in the streets. 
The persons who engage in these-^unless when they are instigated as a cover 
for robbery, and then the instigators take care not to appear as principals — 
are generally heroes under the inspiration of nocturnal valour, — ^the persons 
who will compound with the watch when they cool, or who can pay when 
th^ come before his worship in the morning. 

Still this good may be accompanied by a certain admixture of evil The 
same current which makes the crowd race by the angry, must make them 
turn a deaf ear to tlie wounded in spirit. The desolation and misery that 
can find no relief and no sympathy, may harden into crime ; and the passion 
that can find no pride in showing itself, may, like the sword of the hero be- 
fore he went forth iipor# his exploits, 

** Eat into itself, for lack 

Of somebody to hew and hack ; ” 

or, like the sting of the scorpion when he cannot escape from tho fire that 
surrounds him, it may be changed from a weapon of defence to an instru-^ 
ment of death. Destitution, in the midst of undounded wealth ; desolation, 
where every street is a crowd ; the world around, and yet comfort from no 
lip, and pity from no eye ; and the wound, by whatever inflicted, all the 
while working within, and rankling unheeded and unknown, these, singly or 
together, may be the cause of many of those droppings down from rechtudo, 
or dashes out of life, that blacken the page of Babylonian story ; and thus 
the desperation, the death, and especially the mental agony, may not be 
' less, than if man strove with man, and the turbulence of passion fermented 
and bubbled over in the streets.” 

There is a somewhat sensible chapter on the Buildings of London, 
too didactic, but still smart and pithy. 

The following passage will be received by the reader, favourably 
or otherwise, according to his previous impressions on such sub- 
jects; — 

The first principle of rational architecture is adaptation to the climate, the 
situation, and the use ; and if that be not attended to, all the rest goes for 
very little, or rather for a great deal the wrong way. A Grecian or a Roman 
temple may be a very beautiful thing in itself, though certainly it wants the 
ma^c sublimity of an Egyptian one ; and it may have been the veiy best 
adapted for the climate, the situation, the costume, and the manners of those 
people. Still it by no means follows, |hat it, or any part of it, should be the 
acm6 of perfection— the model after which all that can be received as orna- 
ment must be shaped, and besides which |11 is tasteless and vulgasv As the 
tastes of the inventors of these temples must have been produeS W the cir- 
cumstances under which they were placed, they must have been in narmony 
w4th aU the other parts of the character both of the country and the people. 
If, th%, the Babylonians are to be tied to them in one thing, congruity 
demands that they should be tied to them in every thing,— that is, every 
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thing that is mere art, or fashion, or fancy, and does not rest upon any sci- 
entific principles. Their language should be spoken, their dress worn, and 
all their customs restored : Kemble should spout from a cart ; Southey sing 
ballads in the streets ; Malthus live in a tub ; the “ black broth*’ drive away 
turtle from the Mansion-house ; and (but, by the way, we are not very 
unlike them in that) the courts of law and equity should grope their way in 
the dark. 

The open styles, the wide intercolumniations, the frosted mouldings, and 
all the appearances of the public architecture of the Greeks and Romans, 
impress one with ideas of a clear and dry atmosphere, and an unlimited 
C'ommaaid of stone in huge blocks ; and therefore, they are out of keeping 
with the moist and acrid air of the Babylon, and the natural material, brick. 
The older style of this country, which those who prefer the importation, call 
Gothic in derision — though these same Goths were able to beat the inven- 
tors of the other — is much more in keeping with the climate and the mate- 
rials of England. There is never the appearance of a vast pressure upon a 
straight lintel, or architrave, there ; nay, when the best adapted curves are 
used, such as the logarithrfic spiral in St. George’s chapel at Windsor, 
there does not appear to be any pressure even upon the pillars, — the root* 
melts away from the pillar, just as the mass of foliage does from the bole of a 
tree, and you arc no more apprehensive of the fall of the one than of the other. 
The grand difference between the two styles of architecture, leaving mere ap- 
pearance out of the question, seems to be, that the Grecian and Roman is 
all mere art — an attempt to produce form, and leave the stability to th^^ 
materials ; while the other is scientific, depending less upon the natural 
mass or cohesion of the materials, than upon the Still with which they are 
put together. Hence the airy lightness of the parts of a Gothic structure ; 
hence the binding and bearing of the mass ; and hence not only their durabi- 
lity, but the ease with which any one stone in them can be replaced when 
it decays. 

The mention of architecture leads us to notice, “ A Catalogue of 
Books on the Fine and Useful Arts/’ just published, by Messrs, 
Priestley and Weale. This collectiqn of books, on architectural sub- 
jects, is very extensive and valuable ; and the catalogue is got uj> 
with a eare that must render it highly useful to students in that de- < 
partment of art. The vignette frontispiece of the south entrance of 
Windsor Castle is very striking and beautiful. 
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THE ONE SUB/ECT. 

DcRmri tho present month, there is certainly but one subject talked of 
— the Catholic Question. All other public matters, and there arc many ^ 
very important, are nc^'lected, -because this, the most important of all, 
must be settled first. We must, However, do “ the subject’^ the justice 
to say, it is no longer confinM to the dull gencralitie.s which used 
hcrotolbre to grace it. We are coming now to “ something real/' 
^rhe Relief Bill has actually been brought in, and the discussions which 
have arisen upon it, have Called f(>rth facAs as well as tropes ; and 
many of these arc of thC highest interest, and demand the fullest atten- 
tion. Alioiit ninety-eight hundredths of the Catholic Question, as a 
practical matter, refer to Ireland. The effect of Emancipation upon 
that, at present, most awfuUy-sufTeriiigcountry, is at last the chief ob- 
j(‘ct that is considered. The mo^^iable debaters look the matter fairly 
in the face — and wc are relieved, in a great degree, from the old pros- 
ing about the Acts of Charles aud\y^t might have been advisable 
a Imndrcd and fU’ty years ago. There be sure, some twaddle 

about the Revolution, brought forward by the reasouers who mislahe 
its accidents for its ])rinciples. But the men of sense arc busy as to 
what is most advisable now. 

In tins spirit, it is oiir intention to keep onr eye upon the one sub- 
ject rliroughout the mouth — namely, to consider the doing more than 
the saying. We may probably be led to say a few words about the 
conduct of the Ministers, in hriugingit forward — but in our comments, 
from time to time, upon what takes place on the subject, ^ve shall chiefly 
confine ourselves to those which are to become practical measures, 

Eirst, as to the Bill itself. Mr. Peel introduced it last night (5th 
March) in a speech, for the most part exceedingly able, lucid, aii4 pow- 
erful in argument. Indeed, the cl<>^c, consecutive reasoning, founded 
on facts — each undeniably jirovcd as soon as stated — ^which he applies 
to the adoption of the measure generally, cannot but cause cxceedHjg sur- 
prise, that it should have been so long before Mr. Peel regarded, Riat- 
ter in f light which he now advocates, with so much strength md clear- 
ness. We think he dwells somewhat too long on the details of the 
history of the embarrassments of the various Administrations for the la.st 
five-and-thirty years, on the Catholic Question. This smacks, when car- 
Apuil, 1829. Z 
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Tied to such j^eat length, rather too much of the old official school ; 
the spirit of which is most strikingly absent from the bulk of Mn PeeUs 
speech. With regard to himself, Mr. Peel seems always to have 
wished to retire from officup, when in a minority in the House of Com- 
mons on so momentous a subject as the Catholic Question. He did 
not think that a fittin^^ position for a minister. When in 18525, he was 
so placed for the first time, he intimated to Lord Liverpool his desire 
to resig^n. Mr. Peel had had occasion j)revioiisly to the debate of last 
nig^htf to .state this fact, as also that Lord Liverpool had heg’gred him to 
remain, as his retirement would invojve his own, and the dissolution 
of the ministry. We hope it is not possible that any one can have ex- 
pressed doubt of an assertion thus made — but at t his moment of per- 
sonal virulence on this question, there is no knowing how far it may 
be carried. We sjjcak thus from the extraordinary circumstance 
of M^. Peel having brought down, last night, “a document,” — we con- 
clude a letter — which he offered to submit “ to the perusal of any 
gentleman who might he doubtful of the fact he had stated/’ If any 
such person were indeed in the House, lie very discreetly did not avow 
himself. Mr. Peel then accounts for his not retiring in 1825, from 
feelings of personal respect and regard for Lord Liverpool. “ I had 
entered,^’ he says, “ into public life with him ; and, at the time of which 
I am speaking, that nobleman was approaching the close of his poli- 
tical lifb ; and I did, therefore, shrink from the painful task of deter- 
mining his retirement by an act of^ny own, and becoming responsible 
for the dissolution of the Government. It may be said, that I ought 
to have acted on my own impressions : still these were the motives of 
my conduct.” And motives, we think, which it is impossible not to 
respect — especially when we call to mind, that there was to be a gene- 
ral election the following year. Accordingly, to use his own words, 
Mr. Peel “ undertook to wait for the decision of a new House of 
Commons.” 

The first vote of that House on the question, was against the Ca- 
tholics. The next year but we will now let Mr. Peel speak for 

himself. Our readers may think that we are swerving from our reso- 
lution, of confining ourselves to the practical parts, of the question ; — 
but we also stated that we should find it necessary to touch upon the 
motives which had guided the ministers. It would be injustice to 
them — especially to Mr. Peel, who has been more particularly the 
object of attack — if we did not : — and, moreover, our readers will find 
that this will lead us at once to the state of Ireland — Mr. Peel's change 
of opinion as to the best course, arose from that — and that, we have 
said, and shall say to the last, is the real point to be looked to, to 
guide us with regard to the Catholic question : — 

In 1828, however, the same Hous6 of Commons took a different course. 
It did not p^s a hilt, but it came to a resolution determining the principle ; 
Ai^that being the case, he did i&y the sense of the country had been fairly 
taken. A new parliament having now decided in favour of this measure, he 
uetetmined that no consideration should induce him to remain an obstacle to 
the of the measure, being at tiie same time charged with tlic (fatics of 

a resptmsibje Minister of the Crown. That was the course which he had 
pursued m reference to this question. Last year the House of Commons, 
fbr the first time since the election, decided in favour of the Catholic claims. 
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It would* perhaps, have been wiser in liim to have aniicipated such a result. 
It was a paitifnl course at all lirne.^ <o acl contrary to preconceived principles, 
to separate from friends, and 1o adopt a course inconsistent with tliat which 
he had btdore followed. The events of the last six weeks (hear, hear,) niurht 
have con\inced any one tlial this was no easy task, and he would say, in the 
nifM?niticeut words of Drydon, when assailed under veiy nearly the same cir- 
cumstiuices. 

’Tis said ^^ith oasc. bul, oh ! how hardly tried 

By haughty souls to iiiimau liouour lied ! ^ 

O ! sliarp convulsive pangs of agonizing pride ! 

After the House of Commons camb to the decision he haxl slated, in 1828, 
he was nre])ared to take the course which he had been pre])arecl to take in 
1825, witli this addition. He intimated to the noble Duke at the head of His 
Majesty's Government, that he tvas not only prepared to retire from office, 
but. that, secintif the ciu rentof public opinion, he was ready to make a sacriiioe 
of consistency and of friendship, and by whatc^'cr parties the settle]j|erit of 
the rpiestion was undertaken, he, for one, was jirepared, in whatever post he 
miij^ht be, to sup]xnt the measure, provided he thoiuj^ht it w'as undertaken on 
principles safe for the Protestant establishment. (Hear.) He liad detailed 
on a former cveniu”; the (‘.ommunicatioi^ whicdi had been made to him with 
respect to the state of Ireland, in order to shew that civil intercourse wus 
lioisoned m that country, —that family was divided ai^ainst family, — that, the 
l)onds of civil life wore hurst asunder, — that the trantpullity of the country was 
disturbed, and that the fountains of justice were turned from their projier direc- 
tion. (Hear). What was t lie answer which was iriven to this sttiternent ? 
“Tliis is the old story,— the repetition of facts wnth which we have been fa- 
miliar for t he last twenty-five years; therefore, there is no reason for any 
chang^e.” It wasbocjuise it w.is the old story, — becausi‘ the facts were well 
known — because it was found impossible to pul an end to them, that he was 
tired of maintaiuinj^ 11 le present system. 

It was the old story — but the old story with additions. There had^ 
been great changes in the shape of eiicrease, but none in the shape of 
diminution, of the causes of irritation and disipiiet in Ireland. The 
forty-shilling frcehohlers had become, fropi the mere instrument of the 
aristocracy, the weapon ol the Catholic clergy. They used it with 
force and with effect— and who shall blame them ^ The instrument, to 
continue the metaphor, had been employed for oppression — the wea- 
pon was wielded to get free. Thus the Catholics must have argued 
tlie (pieslion ; and we are not, by any means, preparetl to say that the 
alignment was unsound. Next, the Catholic Association had risen 
into might, and the Brunswick Clubs had arrayed themselves against 
it. T'he policy of the Catholics had, during the last year, been that ol 
peace — and the Association certainly prevented risings which the vio- 
lence of their opponents was calculated to excite. But who could tell 
how long this policy might last? — Who could prophesy that th^ two 
factions might not soon irritate each other beyond endurance, and in- 
volve the country in scenes of horror, to which it is painful even to 
allude? It is fears like these— or at h^st the belief that sucb things 
were possible — in additiouto the constant continuance of the old system 
of disunion— which, we do think, the more moderate opponents of con- 
cessitn had hoped would die away— it is this view of the question, 
and we regard it as a most sound one — that has changed the opinions 
of Mr. Peel, and of many olhers, with regard to Catholic Emaucips^- 

2 2 
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tion. Our only wonder is, that they^did not earlier see the fallacy of 
their old belief ^. 

But they now have seendt ; — they now have the will, as well as the 
power, to tyrant Emancipation. And a blessings and a ineicy will that 
be to Ireland ! Can there be, indeed, a greater mercy than to give 
tranquillity in the room of constant irritation — to substitute fellowship 
for ill-will — confidence for distrust — ^kindness and good offices for 
quarrels and bloodshed — and the pure administration of justice between 
man atid man, for partiality and oppression ? Can there be a greater 
mercy than that the spreading of peace should enable the good and 
the wise to concert measures for the relief of the starving Poor ?t 

We now come to the consideration of the Bill of Relief, introduced 
by Mr. Peel. We delight at its broad, general, generous spirit of 
concession. Its principle most truly, as he declares, “ the abolition 
of civil distinctions, and the equality of political rights.’^ And this 
principle is fairly and fully carried throughout it. The exceptions most 
truly raci.:, the name — they are very few, and on strictly special 
grounds. Wo rejoice at there bdlng none of tli,osc securities exacted, 
about which there have been so many prettinesses spoken for years 
past. We have always thought it must be apparent to anything 
approaching sound sense that, if such securities as those talked of 
were needed, they must be of no avail. If slight, [they would be 
only needless irritations ; and if tlfey amounted, as was wished, to 
sweeping exclusions, matters might as well remain as they are : for 
the great practical object sought in Catholic Emancipation is peace 
to Ireland — and men subject to exclusions on account of religion will 
never remain at peace. The reservations almost wholly relate to the 
established church ; and seem quite fair and reasonable. 

The principal provisions of the bill may be shortlj^ given. First, 
the abolition of some penal laws regarding the possession of real pro- 
perty, which, to say the truth, had fallen into disuse, but which 
still existed. This places Catholic and Protestant u})on a similar foot- 
ing as regards property. Next, as to political rights, Mr. Peel 
justly lays down that the whole question of admission to political 
jpower turns upon the admission of Roman Catholics into Parliament.” 
They are to bo admitted, and on the same footing as their Protestant 
members. We regret much that we have not space for this most 
highly able part of Mr. Peel’s .speech, in which he states his reasons 
for not imposing any limit, as had been suggested, upon their num- 
bers or their power of voting. We consider his arguments upon this 
point quite unanswerable. Many of them must have suggested them- 
selves to those who have thought on the subject — ^but they are all most 


'll perhaps, be as well to stale, that Mr. Peel declares, that not only himself, 

u a so Mr. Pitt and Lord Liverpool, always thought the objection alleged to arise from 
€ uronatTon Oath, wholly void of fobndation. Even the story of the speech of the late 
ng 0 iOra Grenville (which is stuck in the shop- windows in gold letters on purple 
sa iiy IS now proved to be a falsily, having been distinctly denied, on I^ord Grenville’s 
irect aurtiont), in the House of Lord.s. But, as Mr. Peel justly felt, this oWeetion 
needs but little consideration, now. j j 

t Our readei‘8 must not regard the words “ the starving poor” as mere words, 
used to round a sentence. In a subsequent debate, the subject was more distinctly 
a n(i«m to--and onr comments on it, a few pages farther on, we have shewn the 
^ extent to which Want permanently exists in Ireland, 
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forcibly tuid clearly put — several in a new light, and some we now see 
for the first time. 

Mr, Peel then proceeds to read the oath which he proposes that the 
Catholics sliall lake upon their entrance into Parliament. He pre- 
faces this by stating, that “ he was sure that it would be a great relief 
to the Roman Catholic, and a great satisf^^^tion, he believed he might 
say, to many Protestant members, (loud cries of Hear !) to hear that 
lie proposed to repeal the declaration against transubstanliation ! (loud 
cheering).” We rejoice that this announcement was received in tins 
spirit. The oath itself first promises allegiance — next, support to the 
succession, as arranged by tbe Act of Settlement. It abjures tjic opi- 
nion that princes, excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or any 
authoiity of the see of Rome, may be deposed or murdered. It 
renounces all temporal authority of the pope, or any foreign poten- 
tate, within this realm. It promises support to the settlement of pro- 
perty as established by law, — abjures all intention to subvert tbe 
Church-FiStablislimcnt, — and declares Ihiif the maker of the oath never 
will exercise any jnivilege “ to disturb or weaken the Protestant reli- 
gion, or Protestant government, in this kingdom.” 

Such are the provisions of this oath, and we have not one single 
exception to take tos, them. So far from it, wc ardently wish tliat, — 
of course, with the omission of the declaration of professing tlic Ca- 
tholic religion, — the same oath were adojUed for the Protestant mem- 
bers, in lieu of those now taken. The declaration against transub- 
stantiation is, it seems, to be abolished : and we could wislrthe Oath 
of Supremacy to be, at the k*a.^t, revised. We cannot, indeed, see 
much utility in causing it to be taken, now that it is imposed only 
upon those by whom the King's supremacy is manifestly acknowledged. 
If, however, it be thought of moment, let this stand : but there is a 
passage in the abnegation which requires reference to matters not 
stated in the wording of the oath ; which necessity, we have reason 
to know, is nftt quite palatable to some persons of strict conscience 
Nay, the effect of this very Act for the emancipation of the Catholics 
may probably add to the difficulty to which we allude. Certainly, this 
is beside the general question ; — but, when we are noticing the oath 
framed for the Catholics, it is not wandering very fur to express a 
wish, that those imposed on the Protestants may be also looked to. 
The members of the House of Commons seem to have expressed vivid 
satisfaction at being released from one. 

The Catholics are to be admitted, not only to Parliament, but to all 
civil offices, with two exceptions — those of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and of Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, in all of its technical mo- 
difications. Appointments to the Universities, and our collegiate 
schools, are also naturally excepted, as also the right to nominate 
to such appointments ; Jind the right, whether arising from situa- 
tion or property, to church patrDnage of any kind : the nomination, 
on such occasions, to be vested in the Crown. The last exception 
declares, that it shall not be la^vTul ** for any Catholic to advise 

^It is to be recollected that this oath is imposed in numberless instances besides 
that of admission into Parliament. 
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the Crown in the investiture or distribution of any ecclesiastical 
dig^nity in the Established Church of England or Ireland.’’ And 
truly these exceptions are very moderate. The spirit of the whole 
series seems to be no more than the prevention of Catholic interference 
with the Established Church. Well may Mr. Peel say, “ that they rest 
Upon specific g:rounds, ant^ do not, in the slightest degree, invade the 
great principle upon which the bill proceeds, of an equal civilization of 
civil rights.” 

But the only “ security,” or balance, or whatever it may be termed, 
to the admission of the Catholics to their share of political power, is 
the raiSing the qualification of the Irish county voter to i;10. This 
is the only measure of the kind of any moment — and this, too, regards 
Ireland only. If it wore an integral measure, much might be said on 
both sides. We dislike exceedingly to see the franchise limited — but a 
principle may be excellent, and yet its apj)lication may not be always 
wise, even us regards its o\\n advancement. The truth is, if it must 
be spoken, that, according to the present system of election, the 40.?. 
freeholder in Ireland is not equal to the privilege of voting. It is, 
we in our hearts believe, an admirable thing tor their country that they 
were created — for we are of o})iiiion that it is their application by the 
Catholic leaders and the priesthood that has won 'Emancipation. But 
loaded guns, though excellent things for troops in war, are not only 
useless, but may perhaps be dangerous, to quiet citizens in time of 
peace — and such times, we hope, are now dawning upon Ireland. 

We are quite aware that the sudden increase of the franchise to 
£l0. will be considered a vast price to pay for Emancipation — but is 
not Emancipation worth it ? We do not think the 40.v. men them- 
selves were the better off for their votes — it created idleness and 
cabals, ill-will, fights, and, we were going to add, whiskey — ^but at 
the Clare election the priesthood kept them even from that Still, 
it was a power the Catholics must feel grieved to resign. #But Mr. Peel 
states that, in many parts of Ireland, the majority who hold the fran- 
chise will still be among the Catholics at i*i0. We shall give a short 
passage from tins part of his speech, for we think it excellent: — 

It is impossible I can solace myself with the reflection that my plan will 
be found entirely unobj(^tionable ; but recollect I propose it as pail only of a 
gi’eat system of beneficial alteration,— one which will require time to extxaite, 
and the devotion of nuitual sacrifices. 1 know that wc cannot expect these 
evils will at once expire, while tlie paroxysms of party continue, which, de- 
pend upon it, will for some time suiTive after the application of the remedy. 
I admit 1 do not think it safe to leave the franchise upon its present foooting, 
but we have Jiere a measure calculated, as I tliink, to establish a substantial 
class of yeomanry in Ireland, and to eti’ect a gieat improvement in the moral 
condition of that country. 1 can no longer, I know, vindicate this part of the 
measure, exclusively as a defence of Protestiintism, because I admit tliat 
the majority of the^O/. freeholders in ^le south of Ireland will be Homan 
Catholics ; but they are likely to be independent men and free agents, and to 
rwse an impartial voice in the exercise of their rights. If 1 am asked in what 
Wliy I compensate the interests whicn I have cuilailed, I answer to the Ro- 


• An Irishman often, if the habit of drunkenness be creeping upon him^^and 
^ he have an exciting motive to the contrary sufficiently strong, wul make an oath 
against whiskey for a given time^nd he never bre^s it. 
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man Catholics, I have removed from you an invidious and excluding distinc- 
tion — I admit you and your descendants to an eligibility to attain the honours 
and distinctions of the state. Tluit, I say,' is ample compensation to you for 
the loss, if any it of this miserable 40 a privilege, which is, in fact, nopii 
vilege at (ill, in the judgment of any man who has attentively read the evi- 
dence given before both Houses of Parliament, What a picture that evidence 
presents,— the tenant at one time pressed at one side by the temporal interest 
of his landlord, and at another by the spiritual influence of his priest i see 
what is the condition of such a man, and then you can estimate how small 
must h(* the loss to him of his franchise. 

On the whole, with the assurance, — which we have had made 
somewhat more general by private information , — that there will he dill 
u fair majority of Catholic voters ^ — for the Catholics are a majority, 
even by Mr. PeeVs computation, grounded on the census of 1821, of 
five to two, — we should scarcely object to this measure if it stood alone. 
The voters will be more enlightened, purer, freer. But as the price of 
otherwise unqualified Emancipation ! good Catholics, be wise, be 
wise — and pay it without saying a word. 

The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Catholic Relief Bill 
— which took place last night, the 18th — affords many points most sin- 
gularly deserving, nay exacting, observation. The debate of the even- 
ing before was remarkable only for Mr. Sadleris elaborate speech, of 
which, ill the midst of much of what appears to us to be false-sightedness 
and mistaken reasoning, there are some parts displaying aU the least 
sound principle and good feeling.. These we shall speak of in our com- 
ments upon Lord Palmerston’s speech ; but wc must first make bold to 
express our very humble wonder at the meaning of the following report ; 
we take it from the Morning Chronicle, and we really think the Speaker 
ought to cause the pro[)rietor of that paper to be indicted for representing 
the House of Commons as considering common sense, experience, bene- 
volence, and kindness of heart as qualities worthy only of the most in- 
decent ridicule ; for, of course, such a representation cannot be correct ! 

Legislate for Ireland, taking with you the lights of common sense 
and experience [loud and continued laughter]. Go to the task with a 
warmth of benevolence, and with a kindness in your hearts [loud and 
continued bursts of laughter].” Really we can see nothing ludicrous 
in this. Mr. Sadler, who, notwithstanding Lord Palmerston’s sneers* 
has certainly studied the state, if not the history, of Ireland, far more 
than his lordship, recommends attention to the condition of that coun- 
try in a spirit of kindliness and good feeling — and this excites roars of 
laughter I But, though we consider it as speaking exceedingly ill for 
the laughers that this part of Mr. Sadler’s speech should have been re- 
ceived with ridicule, we are very far from agreeing with the major part 
of it. For in.stance, we consider him to be wholly wrong as to the 
nuUHy of power of Catliolic Emancipation to relien^ the present state 
of Ireland. We believe no people of common sense ever have regarded 
it as, in itself, a panacea, which is,«at once, to cure all the evils that 
afflict the unhappy Irish ; but they believe it to be the necessary preli- 
minary to all else. Years and years of evil cannot be cured by one 
entfmsiastic hurst iiT which “ the ayes have it” by a majority of more ^ 
than doubling their opponents. Alas ! no^ but disabilities have 
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been a constant source of insult and irritation, which have prevented 
the due administration of ordinary justice — the common feelings be-t 
tween neighbour and neighbour — ^in short, Peace has been unknown. 
That Catholic Emancipation will produce this, we fully believe ; but, 
in itself, it will do no more. It will not create food, or rather money 
to buy it ; for of food there h nearly always plenty, and to spare, — but 
it will give the benevolently-disposed and the clear-sighted opportu- 
nity to create employment by well-digested measures, into the details 
of which we shall not now enter, but which will suggest themselves to 
every mind. But, in the mean time, and for many a sad year yet to 
come, these measures will not operate sufficiently to prevent that which 
now continually is taking })lace in Irelhnd. Whaty reader, think you, 
is this ? — our fellow-creatures daily dying of want ! Mark you ; we 
do not wish to exaggerate ; we do not say, of direct hunger — but of 
that wretched decay, and of those disorders, which are brought on by the 
insufficient supply of the fy*st needs of nature. That the poverty in 
Ireland is at a])itch that causes premature death we are certain. We 
seldom speak of what is contained in our own work ; but, in a matter 
of evidence, we will. Such of our readers as may chance to bind up 
our numbers will find in the second of the series wliich we have con- 
ducted, a paper entitled “ The Condition of the* Irish Poor^.’’ We 
will pledge ourselves that every fact there stated is true to the letter. 
Indeed, as that was printed eleven mouths ago, as imigazine articles 
are soon |brgottcn, and as we want these facts to bear against Lord 
Palmerston’s arguments, we will reprint two passages ; but we pray 
those readers who have the paper, to read it all. They will find sad 
and painful facts there ; and, If they have “ kindness in their hearts,'' 
they may probably give it play without being assailed by “ loud and 
continued bursts of laughter” for their pains : — 

1 live witliin nineteen miles of Dublin, and personally know noticing of the 
most wretched parts of Ireland ; yet what 1 see here you would scarcely credit. 
This is quite a corn district, wdiich, of course, is favourable in affording em- 
ployment ; the neighbouring fishing towns, altr.ough they have but few boats 
in comparison to what you might suppose their proximity to tlie Dublin 
market would suppoii, still maintain a considerable number of families, so 
that anything I can relate to you will, in fact, convey no sample of what really 
is the degree of suffering poverty in Ireland. I believe some political econo- 
mists say that the Roman Catholic religion is productive of mendicity; 
whether it is so or not I shall not examine ; but it most undoubtedly fosters a 
degree of charity which is equally striking as the want which it relieves. 1 am 
told nearly aU the families of the men "who go to England and Scotland for 
the harvest, live, during the absence of their husbands and fathers, by begging 
— and I can well credit it from what I see here. You will meet a woman 
with scarcely any other clotlies than a patched and ragged cloak, followed by 
three or four children — generally, indeed, with one of them on her back — a tin 
kettle and a small sack carried by the biggest ; — she tells you her husband 
“ is gone to look wmli ; she has tired oqt her owui people ; or she has none to 
Jiook to her ; and is walking the worldj begging her bit for God’s sake 
s«^d she will often return at night to the temporary lodging she has secured, 
with her sack full of potatoes, which may have been collected from the small 
farmers, or by twos and threes at the houses of the poorest inhabitants. I 
know several widows who have, for a constancy, entirely existed, together 

♦ London ^lagazine, Third Series, vol. I, p. 177- 
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with their children, on the benevolence of their neis^hbours, ** Looking; their 
bit," is a regular phrase to denote this way of living. But imagine what it is! 
— the scjanty meal of cold potatoes, or the wretched fire wluch is made of 
“ sprigs," (that is, bits of furze pulled from the few fences that offfer even 
that,) and morsels of manure, wliich have been dried to supply the fuel 
necessaiy to boil the small refuse potatoes wdii^^h they glean, if I may so term 
it, from the general digging of the neighbouring crops! — ^Think of such a 
family, on a winter s day, wandering along the country with not always the 
degree of covering necessary for decency, never that sufficient for warmth ; — 
look at the bare legs, mottled blue with cold, and scarred witli burns which 
they have scarcely felt, when, in their eagerness to profit ])y the permission to 
w’arrn themselves, they have almost jiut their limbs into the fift! — Tlie 
mother dejiloiing the exist (Mice ot^hcr children, and looking with double sad- 
ness at the inclemency of a day of storm, when they must remain within their 
cabin, destitute both of food and w^armth — their bed, on which they try to 
sleep away some of the hours of misciy, a heap of worn-out straw, without 
other covering than the tattered cloak, a jiiece of an old sack, or, may be, the 
remains of u blanket, wliich you w»ould thgik too vile a rag to hang out 
amongst your peas as a scarecrow! This is no fancy drawn picture — I know 

sevpnd families equally destitute. 

Last spring, though there had not, been an absolute failure of potatoes, they 
were veiy dear ; and 1 will give you one instance of the sufferings endiwed 
by a family consistino; of a man, his wife, and five children, the eldest a girl 
about twelve years old. The man, whose name is Donoiigli, usually works 
with a fanner wlio feeds liim, and gives him scvcn-iDonco a day ; but in the 
scarcest part of llie spiing, tlie farmer diiuinislied his number of labourers, 
and tills poor man could find no employment. He left home to seuJc for work, 
and at the end of three weeks returned scarcely able, throngli w^eakness from 
want of food, to crawl to his door. His wife was not in a much better con- 
(hiion; — they begged from the iicghbours, but w'liat they got W'as only 
sufiicient to preserve them from actual famine ; — they constantly passed two 
clays without food — their children w^ould, as she expressed it to ,nie, get me- 
grims in their heads through emptiness, and then they would fall down on the 
floor, and sleep— hut they would groan in their sleep, and their fatlier would 
cry out, ‘ Well, thank God, they wall die, and he out of their pain before 
morning, and I shall not hear those heart-])reaking moans any longer.’ The 
father could scarcely endure his home where he witnessed such things. 
What did the mother feel ? She regretted that she w^as a wife and a mother, 
and all the fond overflowing warm feelings of nature, the best emotions of the 
heart, were turned to bitterness and despair; — she wished to stand alone in 
the wanicl, shelmgged her infants in agony, and prayed God would take them! 
But they lived through their sufferings. Summer came, and with it em- 
ployment ; hay-making, gleaning, and, above all, the potatoes. They lived 
Ihroiigli their* siiflerings, to endure them probably again, or, if not equal 
misery, something very nearly approaching to it. At this moment, I am sup- 
porting a family where the father is in the ague, and the wife lying-in of her 
sixth child. You would think their cabin not good enough for a cow-shed ; 
the bed the poor woman lies on is not as warm as the litter in your dog- 
kennel. Their landlord is a man who holds an acre and a hdf of ground, and 
finds it difficult enough to support his own family ; yet lie is very patient for 
their rent, a pound a year, wluch I ijannot imagine howithey ever pay. You 
would scarcely take this woman to belong to the United Kingdom ; — her hair 
liangs in the jagged locks which you ntta represented in prints of the Esqui- 
maux w^omen— fllth begrimes her, till her naturally fair coniplexion is 
imperceptible— her large blue eyes looked wild and haggered with misery— 
heiiitone is that of hopelessness. You cannot imagine the sad dead tone of 
voice which acconipames tliis state of destitution. 
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We did not mean to extract so much, but we could not stop, — ^Wc 
wished our readers should behold the state of one of the most prosperous 
parts of Ireland. A general statistical improvement cannot remove these 
things ill one year, or in two years, or in ten — and is it fitting they 
should last? There is but pne cure, or rather alleviation , — the poor- 
laws. Nay, do not start at the word, good reader. The poor laws 
in this country arc clogged with a variety of evil customs of adminis- 
tration — the growth ot two centuries and a half; though, even here, in 
some parts, they work well enough, now. But there is a clear stage 
in Irelatid. Things may be done better when we begin at the begin- 
ning, as we hope to convince you presently, when you have fairly 
considered what Lord Palmerston says on the other side. We have 
cherished this idea long, as we believe has Mr. Sadler, who urged it 
last night. We have been waiting for a fitting op])ortunity to give it 
breath, when tlioughts might be bent towards ireland. Thank IJeaven 
it is now come ! For the fii^st time in the history of the two countries, 
the government, the general government, now turns towards Ireland 
with feelings of compassion, with actions of redress. The Irish, then, 
must starve no longer. 

And now, begging our readers to bear in min^ the facts they have 
just read, we will lay Lord Palmerston’s arguments before them : — 

As to the proposal for the introduction of the poor-laws into 
Ireland, if he were not restrained by the respect 'he entertained for 
the Hon. Meihber who made the ])ropositioii, he should say it was «an 
insult, a mockery of the distress of Ireland. (Cheers.) The people 
of Ireland had been rc])roached with being an improvident people— 
was the provision held out by the poor-laws calculated to make them 
provident ? (Hear.) Ireland was said to be embarrassed by a redundant 
population. (Hear.) Were the poor-laws likely to relieve them from 
this embarrassment, or to increase it? The poor of Ireland, too, 
were said to be an indolent and degraded class of men, — the poor- 
laws, were, of course, most admirably calculated to stimulate them 
to industry, and parish relief would doubtless exalt them. (Cheers and 
laughter.) They had had the benefit of the talents and exertions of the 
most able and enlightened legislators in the attempt to relieve Eng- 
land from the curse of her poor-laws ; but he believed that it never 
occurred to any one before, that the i)oor-Jaws were a blessing to 
this country, and much less that such a blessing should be imparted 
to Ireland.^’ 

My Lord, it does “ occur to” us, and we have a very confident be- 
lief, tlial, if your Lordship’s household and family were in the condi- 
tion described in the last page, yoiir Lonlship’s self would con- 
sider the poor-laws a very great blessing indeed. Things may move 
very well for the rich, as they are, — but we must look at the condition 
of the poor. /Fie t;onsider the principle of the poor-laws the most 
beautiful, the most jierfect, that the goodness of the human heart 
ever imparted to legislation. It biay be considered a very immediate 
application of that precept, which has ever been held to raise the 
moral beauty of X^hristiauity far above that of any other systeuj, of 
religion, “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you* 
do ye even so to them.” The principle of the poor-laws does, indeed, 
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closely approximate to this : — It is simply, “ Your neighbour who is 
willing to work shall not be suffered to die of want.” 

To the man who has religious or humane feelings, we think this 
should speak strongly. For the mere politician we have arguments 
also*. We may say that by the original formation of society, every 
man, willing to labour and conduct himself properly, has a right 
to have the means to live. And this is a right which, if with- 
held for a constancy, will necessarily be asserted in a manner from^ 
the very idea of which the Ifeart revolts. No matter whence the mis- 
management has arisen, — it is there. And that society neves can be 
duly constituted in which, while some have great wealth, others die of 
need. The security of life and property is the foundation of all 
society ; and accursed be that man who would do aught to infringe 
upon either. But they must both he looked to — and the first, first. 
The absolute security, to a farthing-coin, of tlie property of every 
man in the country we would put abovo every consideration, save 
one ; — and that is the lives of our honest and industrious, but helpless 
fellow-creatures. If such as be of good conduct, and would work for 
their bread, cannot get work, some means must be found that 
they shall not absolutely perish. No society can long exist without 
t/ial condition, and dod forbid that it should ! 

We will now go through Lord Palmerston’s arguments one by 
one. We will express no belief, for, indeed, we have not been able, 
from the language as it stands in the Report, very accurately to form 
any; as to whether his Lordship ^adopts the opinions in aggravation 
of which, if we may so speak, he brings forward the poor-laws. 

“ The people of Ireland have been reproached with being an improvi- 
dent people,” says Lord Palmerston, and, without stating whether or 
not he thinks the reproach just, he adds, that the poor-laws would 
make them more so. We deny the premises, and wc dissent from the 
inference. We do not believe that the Irish are an irni^rovideut 
people. They luave (of course we speak of those wlio would come under 
the operation of the jK)or-laws,) most miserably little to be provident 
of‘, — but in the few instances in which it is possible for them to be so 
we think they generally are. There is one great era in the year of the 
poor Irish, in which it is certain that the great majority of them do 
dis})lay both self denial and fore-thought — we allude to their coming 
to the Iniy and corn harvest in England. Nearly every man wlio has 
a family brings home the bulk of liis earnings to carrry them tlirough 
the winter. This does not look like improvidence. Neither do we 
think that the poor-laws would increase that most self-punishing 
fault: for, ii‘ those laWvS were duly framed, — as they might, and we 
hope they would be, — we think they would tend to give a regularity of 
conduct that would prepare the pauper to be steady, as a workman, 

• 

* We earnestly bej we may not be consijered as desiring to exclude Lord Palmerstoa 
from the former class. Our belief is, that bis liordship has been led by generalization of 
reasoning, to overlook these facts and their application. We could riot, if we would, 
which is tnost far, indeed, from our desire, impute badness of heart to his Lordship in a 
speci^i the very next portion of which displays, as we shall prestntly see, the best feel- 
ings of humanity. SuU we must be permitted to support, as strongly as we can, our • 
belief of the fallacy of his arguments on this point. 
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and careful, as the head of a family, should the amehoration arising 
from other measures throw free employment within his reach. 

Next, Lord Palmerston says that Ireland is over-peopled, and that 
the poor-laws w'oiild make it more so. That the population is excessive 
as at present arranged there can be no doubt — and perhaps, though of 
this we are by no means convinced, it may be so numerically. But 
wc have the greatest faith in the plans that have received the approba- 
•tion of people of all parties, with regard to the great uncultivated dis- 
tricts of available land in Ireland itself. . We think these might be of 
the utmost assistance to the poor-law system at starting. In flolland, 
the paifpcr colonies no longer deserve the name. At the worst, there 
ii the melancholy resource of ernigratroii — which might, should it be 
strictly necessary, but which, to any exterd, we hope and believe it would 
not, be used by the government to reduce the “ redundancy'’ of the po- 
pulation. As to the poor-laws encreasing it, we think that, under pro- 
per regulation, tliey would ir^ no degree make early marriages (which of 
course is the cause aimed at) 7norc frequci'.t than they are. On the 
contrary, we believe that the certaitdy of not dnrving^ which the poor- 
laws Would introduce, would go far to check that recklessness which 
now leads the peasants to intermarry under the feeling — “ Wc cannot 
be worse off* married than single.” And, certainby-, if any general sys- 
tem of internal colonization — if wc may be allowed the phrase — were 
to be adopted, wc are confident that the gradual encrcase of decent 
comforts^ would tend to check improvident marriages. This, we 
believe, is an axiom subscribed to by political economists of all classes. 
iVow;, they marry in despair — “ Why wait ? — we shall never be better.'^ — 
TkcHy a man would have, not only his own good feelings, but numberless 
obstacles from the girl’s parents, to prevent his taking her from a com- 
fortable home, unless he were able to maintain her fairly. They would 
not then despair — and they would wait; and thus, marrying less 
early, the population would cucrease less fast. These ideas are not 
visionary — for they are founded upon a recognized principle, which 
would apply in Ireland as elsewhere. 

Last, “ the poor of Ireland are said to be an indolent and degraded 
class of men/ Indolent !— What, in the name of injustice, will come 
next? Indolent! ! — Ask the l^nglish labourer — ask the men who are 
complaining to the Lord Mayor of being undersold by the immigrant 
Irish in their work. The Irish work all day, for that which the Eng- 
lish won’t take—becausc they say it cannot support life. The Irish- 
man takes it, and works on, and starves by degrees. The Englishman 
will do no such thing, and wisely — he has a parish to go to — and he 
goes. The Irishman has none — and thus is the price of Englisli 
labour undersold — the labourer suffers for it in the first instance,^ and 
the parishes at last. T'hey will petition soon for poor laws in Ireland. 

The poor class of Irish are indolent, arc they? When they can’t find 

employment at home, don’t (hey cSnie hither in crowds to work ? 

They know they will not be sujipprted gratis in England ; — this does not 
look like indolence. Nay, take them in their own country. — We do 
not believe that there exists the resident Irish country gentleman, be 
his politics what they may, who would lay his baud upon his heai^^ and 
say that the lower Irish w tuother than a hard-working race of people. 
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As for the poor-laws making* thtMn less so, then they are not the 
poor-laws that we hope to see Introduced. Industry should be a ne- 
cessary condition of relief: except in sickness — and who would be- 
grudge the Sick Poor relief? ^ 

As for the lower Irish being “degraded'^ — one cannot expect any great 
things from people in so wretched a state — but w'e are most far I'rom 
thinkiiigthey deserve so harsh an epithet. — We believe them to be quite 
as honest as the English — nay, we incline to think more so; we have not 
a return at hand to refer to, but we are sure that the convictionsTor theft 
are not so many, in proportion, ifs in England. But they have one quality 
which cannot, we think, co- exist with their being really degraded. — We 
allude to that mutual charity — that active, efficient, self-denying kind- 
ness to each other, by which they are so remarkably distinguished. Tliere 
is not a cabin in Ireland where a miserable pot of potatoes is contrived 
to be ])oiled, that the beggar would not have a share, and a night’s 
shelter in the hut ! Those who have next to nothing, give of that to 
those who have actually nothing. Every one who knows Ireland, 
must be aware how true this is. But there are many who know 
nothing of Ireland, and we must, in mere justice to people who are 
called degraded, quote just two facts from our correspondent of last 
year. In despite of all their harassing poverty, “ yet have they warmer 
feelings of relationship than any other people. I have found what 
might even be termed sentimental delicacy of feeling, amongst those 
who have only not been reduced to the last stage of living by ‘ begging 
their bit.’ I have known the wife hide her illness and sutfering from 
her husband, ‘ that he might not fret,’ or spend his money in trying 
to get her bread, when she was unable to swallow potatoes. I have 
known them give up the likelihood of permanent employment in a dis- 
tant part of the country, in order to stay and watch the last years of 
their helpless parents — as my poor woman at Balrothery said to me, 
‘ Sure I would not leave my mother, if the paving stones of the road 
were made of silver.’ 

’J'hcse may appear but simple tales to some— but we hope that most 
will think that people who feel thus are not yet “ degraded.” But 
this practice of mutual help extends beyond the ties of blood. We 
have long thought that one individual fact makes more impression 
than a mass of generalization : — we shall, therefore, make no apology — 
those whom we hope to carry with us wc are sure will need none — lor 
relating the following anecdote from oiir own stock. We will only 
premise that we take it from a private letter of the writer of that of last 
year to which we have referred so often ; and we beg that it may be 
borne in mind that the family which afforded the charity is identical 
with that of which the reader has seen a picture, under the name of 
Donough in page 313! The jircsent occurrence took place in the 
beginning of last January — therefore, id the depth of winter: — “ I 
don’t know whether you recollect Mary Donough ; but I think you 
have heard me speak of her and her husband’s poverty. They live in 
a Aibin consisting of one small room, so small that there is but just 
space for the door to open against the fire-place ; and, at the other side? 
of the fire, there is the miserable straw, confined between a board and 
the wall, on the clay floor, which is their bed. I don’t think it is made 
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into a pallet ; but if it is, it is equally one of tlie most wretdied beds, 
and their only one. Into this habitation, Mary received for charity, a 
poor old woman, a stranger, but who occasionally ebmes about here, 
and passes a week or ten days at the diflerent farmers’ houses, working* 
at her needle for her food, when any job can be had. She gave her a 
night’s shelter, ‘ for God’s sake,’ on Saturday. Sunday, the woman 
did not chuse to travel; and oii Monday rf^he complained of being ill— ^ 
pain in her chest, and difficulty of breathing — Mary did what she could 
for herf the old woman had been in a hospital in Dublin, was sickly, 
but Mary had no idea she was so ill, fbr on Thursday she died, while 
Mary was eating her dinner close beside her. She complained of great 
pain, and begged she would warm a trencher and put it on her sto - 
mach. Mary did so, and the poor woman died so qiiietly, the trencher 
remained on her, and the cjiildren around were eating their potatoes 
when she breathed her last. The neighbours sent poor Mary some 
candles, to wake her, and some linen to bury her in : and there is some 

parish provision for a coffin, as slie went to Mr. , (the clergy^ 

man,) for an order for one ; — but he was out — and therefore she was 
obliged to wake the corpse a second night — and for those two nights, 
neither she nor her eluldreii were able to take off their clothes. She 
told it me to account for a severe cold one of them had. She said they 
scarcely knew where to put tliemselves ‘in so small a place when the 
poor woman had the luck to die with Uicm.’ And the children are so 
afraid ifshe leaves them alter dusk, they say they see the old woman on 
the bed, for it is so small a jdace she had no where else to lay her.— 
Is not this a picture of poverty? — ^Thepoor woman wandering about,— ^ 
she was from Wexford * — dying with such patience in a stranger’s 
hovel — and Mary and her children sharing their only bed for charity, 
and giving it up to a corpse V Though it were better, perhaps, that 
the living should occupy the bed than the dead who would not shrink 
from the cold, yet, with the ideas of the Irish on these subjects, this 
was as honourable to her feelings as the rest.” 

To be sure it was — and noble were her (eelings altogether. We 
have left this letter as it was written to an iiftimale friend without the 
most remote idea of publicaliou. — Wc have suppressed none of the de- 
tails — lor, given us they arc under the warm impulse of the recency of 
the occurrence, we think they present a picture which must touch every 
one who has a heart — a picture not only of poverty, but of that most 
beautiful aii4 blessed virtue, the Charity of the Poor to one another ! 
And when we confidently assert that this feeling and its practice are 
general in Ireland, are these people, we ask, to be branded with the 
appellation of “ a degraded class of men” ? 

It is to alleviate poverty such as we^have described,— to prevent those 
who are willing to work, — those who do work, — dying of necessity, that* 
it is wished by many that the poor-jaws should be introduced into Ireland. 
We are convinced, that if a fitting body of members of the House of 
Commons were to be formed into a committee to frame an adaptation of 
the pooivlaws to Ireland, they would be able to produce a systemUliat 

* This was in the northern part trf the county of I)ubliou— ^lonsiderahly above a 
hundred miles from the nearest part of Weaford.— En. 
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woukl embrace all the benefits, and be nearly free from the drawbacks 
of those in Eng^land. There would be no existing interests or prejudices 
to ooiifMjlt or huipour. In Ireland fhere is plain ground to work upon, 
—and we have sort of doubt, that the ^measure, properly framed^ 
would be nothing short of a blessing lo that suffering country. There 
am members of the House of Commons, who, we are sure, could, by 
uniting, produce a bill thoroughly elfecUve. The union of high gene- 
ral intellect — of practical seftse — of experience as to the poor-laws 
here, and of local knowledge with respect to Ireland, that njight be 
brought together within the corn])ass of a committee, could not fail to 
do the work effectually. Ardently do we desire that some influential 
member would bring this question forward, when the Emancipation-bill 
is passed ; and take means that materials should be collected and di- 
gested, so that early in the next session. Emancipation having pro- 
vided for the Peace of Ireland, the first stone of her Pros])erity should 
be thus laid. We doubt not that a measure on this principle munt be 
adopted ere long; — we cannot, therefore, but hope most strongly that 
no untoward differences may arise to retard it*. 

The remainder of Lord Palmcrstoifs speech is strikingly in contrast 
with that i)ortion of *it on which we have been commenting. It is a 
very vivid ovit-bnrst of indignation against the idea of settling the Ca- 
tholic (|uestion by a civil war. We beg our readers not to attribute to 
us a collocation of words which seems like a jest. On such a subject 
we should consider jesting nolbii^ short of an indecency. But some 
of the more violent anii-Catholics, who, if not insane on this subject, 
must be sometbing worse, have really done nothing short of putting 
the adoption of a civil war forward as a serious j)roposition — that is, 
if they know the meaning of their own words. But we think Lord 
Palmerston quite wrong in attributing any thing like this to Mr. Sadler. 
He seems to us to have totally mistaken the passage of that gentle- 
man’s speech upon which he founds bis attack. Mr. Sadler alludes to 
the difference of the conduct of government towards the “ demagogues’* 
who hud influenced the minds of the distressed manufacturers in this 
country, ten and twelve years ago, and with regard to the “ agitators” 
lately in Ireland. But Mr. Sadler clearly refers to legal, nut military, 
proceedings. We have no knowledge whatever of that gentleman ; 
but we are convinced, from the whole tone of his speech, that he is one 
of the very last who would join in the hideous cry of^ — “ civil war.' 
Ho wishes to feed the poor Irish, — not to bayonet and shoot them. 

Still, Lord Palmerston’s sense of disgust and indignation against 
civil war is very forcibly and eloquently given. A- little less generali- 
zation, perhaps— one or two brief pictures of facts, given in a few 
graphic words — might have brought still more strongly home, tlie 
miseries and horrors of that awful state. But probably this was not 

♦ We shall recur to this subject, and difcuss it individiiully. ^VTiere »o much 
humaii life, to say nothing of human happiness, is at stake, a little attention may 
well be given by ourselves, and fairly asked from our readers. We shall notice 
Mr. gadler’s work on Ireland. By the way, w'eare glad to see this gentleman in 
parliament, as w’e are to see all men there, who apply strong sense to Jmmane pur- 
iMises, We regret, however, that his return was at the expense of Mr. SSerjeunt 
Wilde’s ; —but that gentleman's talents, and the degree to whidi they are popularly 
known, must be sufficient to ensiure his coming, ab he ought, into parHament, ere 
long. 
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easy in a brilliant peroration like Lord Palmerston^s for it really 
was suclu We could wish, however, fjiat in every case in which TV (ir 
is lightly mentioned, some member would, in the spirit which Lord 
Palmerston displayed last night, recall to the house what it really is. 
Our country has not been the seat of war for ages, — wc know not what 
that is, — we should be told, and often. But, Civil War!! — Gracious 
heaven ! and can this be really talked of as a pomble alternative ? There 
are many living who were in the midst of the conflict in Ireland 
in 179Si Let them tell a simple story of what then took place, on 
both sides ; and we shall hoar no morn of civil war. Wc thank Lord 
Palmerston much, for the sense of indignation he raised in the house 
on the subject. 

It was fortunate that Lord Milton spoke for a short time before the 
Attorney-General rose ; — for the contrast which that learned gentle- 
man’s exhibition must Iiave'aflorded to the termination of Lord Pal- 
merston’s speech, would, without some intervention, have been rather 
too violent. It is quite beside our purpose to enter into the very iii- 
com])rehensible tirade of the learned member; — more <^specially as we 
arc eager to give expression to what we feel concerning Mr. Peel’s 
speech, which immediately followed the Attorney-General’s, and closed 
the debate. 

We think it, indeed, quite impossible to read the speech delivered by 
Mr. Peellast night, without feelings of the highest individual admiration 
and respect for that gentleman. We are certain that all the sensilde 
and respectable members of the anti-Catliolic party must feel that the 
personal obloquy thrown upon Mr. Peel, since the meeting of Par- 
liament, is undeserved ; — for no one but a man of high honour and of 
excellent feeling, co\ild have spoken as he did last night. 

We confess, we fully shared in the general surprise excited by 
Mr. Peefs change of measures as regarded the Catholic question, — 
but we never shared in the least in the belief so industriously j)ropa- 
galecl, that he was actuated by the narrow desire of retaining the j)()wer 
arising from the possession of office. It has been our fortune to he 
opposed in opinion to Mr. Peel in the far greater part of liis political 
conduct, — but we never, at any period, saw the least reason to enter- 
tain for him any tinge, even, of personal disrespect; whereas wc can- 
not at this moment find words strong enough to express the degree of 
scorn which every honest mind must feel, at a man who would act 
against his conscience on such a subject as the Catholic question, from 
tlie desire to retain office! Mr. Peel has before now, without an iii- 
s1 ant’s hesitation, resigned office, — and on the score of principle; — 
for he must have felt that his junction with Mr. Canning would have 
brought with it to that administration the very parliamentary strength 
it needed, and liave made it thoroiigbly secure. 

But, in the present iristanipe, all the enticements of ambition lay the 
other way. Except mere^ mere office, every thing calculated to attract 
a public man lay in the path upon which Mr. Peel turned liis back. 
He must have felt — from every circumstance he is tlie man who ^ould 
best appreciate — the poiver^ to say nothing of the other attributes of 
the position, which would have been his as leader of the Anti-Catholics 
of England at this moment. This would have spared him the annoy- 
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ance which he rtiilsi have felt at the public announcement of departure 
from a long^-pursued course of 9 oiiduct, even supposinej^ it not to be a 
chaitg^e of a long-held system of opinion; — thin would have saved him 
from reproaches which must have been pa^r\^■^l from those who formeriy 
fought by his side, to say nothing of the flood of filthy maliCe which 
the line he did pursue was sure to call forth; but which a man ofMr^ 
Peel’s strength of mind cannot but despise. — Above all, this would 
have needed none of those sacrifices to which he alludes last night 
with so much tenderness of expression, — the abandonment ftf per- 
sonal friends, and the rupture of^raany of the tenderest ties.” 

On the contrary, his joining the anti- Catholic party would have 
placed him on a higher eminence than was ever, probably, reached by 
any individual, not a minister, in this country. Grattan, in Ireland, 
in 1782, held a somewhat similar, and what of course we should con- 
sider, a far prouder, position. But setting, *naturally, aside the direct 
contrast of principle, and avoiding all personal comparison, there is 
auotlier striking diflereiice to notice, — namely, with regard to the party- 
dictator of the time. Grattan, pre-eminent as he was, was not the only 
great name of fife party. Where are we to look for the Charlcmont| 
where for the Flood, *of our Anti-Catholics? Take Lord Charlemont 
alone. Can the No-Popery benches of the House of Lords product 
any one who, in general intellect, public knowledge, and public virtue 
conjoined, is fit to be named with Lord Charlemont ♦ ? * No.— • 
Mr. Peel would, in truth, have been unr the ruler, the un- 

questioned, omnipotent head of the anti-Catholic party. His vfjfy ad- 
hering to it would have given it an unity, a weight, a condensed and 
active strength, which they now so lamentably want. Active, cer- 
tainly, they are ; but their present furious fidgets no more resemble 
tile steady, combined, effective activity Mr. Peel would have given 
them, than do the fantastic gambols of the equestrians at Astley^s a 
charge of a squadron of the Blues. The more moderate of the party, 
instead of suffering under sometimes shame and sometimes disgust, at 
the now absurd, and now furious, conduct of their most prominent 
brethren, would have had a chief whom they could name with re- 
spect, and who would, moreover, have been the recognized organ of 
a fitting opposition to government, maturing the mode of proceeding, 
and preventing the outbreaks which must give so much pain to the 
more reasonable. No one has been found among them able to do 
this, not even Lord Eldon, the only name of any eminence they can 
throw in our teeth. 

Mr. Peel had thus every motive to join, and of course, joining, to 
head, the Brunswickers, save one — Principle. He repeats, in a 
declaration, into which he was forced last night, by some irregular 
disclosures made by the Attorney-Gieneral in the course of his most 
singular exhibition, that it was originally hw intention to have left 
office, but still to have supported the pitsent measure: In answer 

to the imputations upon myself, I repeat what I said on a former 

• Lord^Eldon, we suppose ; very well Take the three items into consideration, 
and we fear the ex-Chancellor would weigh hut lightly. His friends even hare 
scarcely ever attributed to him an expanded mind or any statesman-like know- 
ledge of the iiiterests^of the country. 

April, 1829. " 2 A 
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occasion, that up to a late period, I did entertain a hope that my 
noble friend would liave enabled me to give him iny support, that 
cordial support which I would have given him in a private capacity 
Instead of incurring the charge of apostacy, I was ready, I was de 
sirous to reliiujiii.'-h oflice; but, having been ready to pay that pe- 
nalty, no man has a right to say, that in the advice 1 gave the 
King I meant to conform to the views of any party. I will tell 
the honourable and learned gentleman when it was I said to iny noble 
friend^ “ I will not abandon you, I will commit my fortunes with 
yours ; and be the consetpicnces what they may, I am ready to incur 
fhem and to share them.” This was at a j)criod when even greater difii- 
culties appeared to obstruct our course than now I hope and believe will 
impede it. It was upon the day when it was intimated to my noble 
friend by the highest authorities in the church, that they could not 
countenance and support «ciis measures. I then said, “ Happen what 
may, I will not abandon my post — 1 will support you.” [much cheering]. 

Nobly does Mr. Teel add— “ I was content to incur all the impu- 
tations vvliicli I then cotild easily foresee.” He then continues to 
observe upon what the Attorney-General had said'^elatiug to their 
intercourse with respect to the bill, with facts, and in a tone, which 
must have satisfied every member of the House, except |)rubably one, 
of the immeasurable distance that exists between the two individuals 
whose conduct was the subject of discussion. He totally overthrows 
tlic complaints of the Attorney- General for having been left in the dark 
so I(^g. He says, what must be clear to every man of sense, that it 
was a very complicates! question ; that it had occupied the cabinet for 
weeks ; and that till the cabinet had agreed, it would have been the 
height of imprudence to have said a word on the subject, to any 
one not a member of it. This totally contradicts the facetious 
assertion of the Attorney-General, that “ no member of the cabi- 
net” knew any thing of the matter till he did ! Mr. Peel then says, 
that the Attorney-General was the very first man out of the cabinet 
to whom he spoke on the subject, and that he did so the moment 
he was at liberty to speak, which was not until the date stated by Sir 
Charles 'VYclhercll, namely, seven clays before the meeting of the 
Parliament. He must have known the causes which delayed the 
communication as well as the fact of the delay ; but he 4id not state 
them. It is exceedingly amusing to find, after all the ravings of the 
learned member against the atrocities and horrors of the bill, that he 
received Mr. Peel's details of the measures contemplated, and the 
reasons for adopting them, with the utmost composure, and scarcely 
any objection. Listen to Mr. Peel's uncontradicted statement-- 
“ I must observe, that if he really then entertained the horror at this 
atrocious proceeding wliich he has to-night expressed, I never saw 
a man who possessed such control over his countenance [cheers and 
laughter.] If the honourablfe and learned gentleman thought that 
tvhat was designed presented such insuperable objections, and that the 
Coronation Oath absolutely precluded even the consideration of the 
question, would it not have been fair that he shquld have wmied me. 
Ills friewd, that such was his opinion ? Might I not expect that he 
vtrould say at once, ‘ You are pursuing a course replete with ruin, in 
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which I, the Attorney-General, cannot assist you, and from the sane* 
tion of which His Majesty is [precluded by the sacred oblig;ation of an 
oath ?' He will do me the Justice to say, that not one word of so 
fatal an objection did I hear from him w^en I made the communica- 
tion to which I have referred/* — We wonder whether the rig:Mt honour- 
able and learned member had ear enough — it would not need a nice 
one — to distinguivsh between the tone in which the “ cheers and laugh- 
ter” that are reported to hrfve been excited by certain passages in 
each speech, must have been delivered. • 

We have not space to give ])lr. Peers observations on tVie state of 
Ireland : we wish every anti-Catholic wouUl read it ; and if they can 
do it without shuddering, we envy their nerves. We must, however, 
give the conclusion of the speech ; which we do almost as a debt ot 
justice to Mr. Peel ; for we confess we have once or twice rather been 
inclined to agree with certain taunts abouf his having been somewhat 
over-tacit under praise for measures not too strictly his due. He is 
determined the same feeling shall not arise on this score : — 

I wish, befool,,! conclude, to say one parting word to the Honourable 
Member for Doriegal (t^ord Mountcharles), and other Honourable Members 
who have awarded me a credit with respect to this question which 1 do not 
deserve. Sir, the credit of accomplishing this object, is due to Mr. Fox, to 
Mr. Grattan, to Mr. Plunkett, audio the Honourable Gentlemen opposite ; 
and to an illustrious and Right Honourable Friend of mine, who ift now no 
more. No credit is due to me for advancing this Question, but tliat wliich 
may be awarded me for abandoning a fruitless opposition. I will not conceal 
from the house that in the course ot tliis debate, allusions have been made to 
the memory of my Right Honourable Friend, now no more, wliicli have been 
most painful to my feelings. An Honourable Raronet has sjiolvcn of the cruel 
manner in which my Right Honourable Friend was Imnted down. Whether 
the Honourable Baronet was one of those who hunted him down, I know not ; 
but tliis I do know, lliat whoever joined in the inhuman cry wliich was raised 
against him, I w^as not one. (Cheers.) I was on terms of the most friendly 
intimacy with that illustrious statesman down even to the day of his death; 
and I say with as much sincerity of heart as man can speak, tliat 1 wish he 
was now alive among us to reap the hai vest which he sowed, and to enjoy 
the triumph whicli liis exertions gained. I would say of him, as he said in 
his own eloquent language of the late Mr, Perceval — “ W^ould that he were 
here to take part in our debates." 

** Tuque tuis armis : nos te poteremiu*, Achille " 

( Lo ud cheering. ) 

We conclude, with regard to this speech of Mr. Peel’s, as we began. 
If any man, not irretrievably warped by party feeling, will take the 
trouble to read it, especially if it be reported in the first person,-— we 
think, whatever his political ideas may be, he cannot lay down the 
paper without coming to the conckision, that Mr. Peel is a most up- 
right and generous statesman, a highly effective and able speaker, and 
a most honourable and amiable man. ^Heaven knows we have had no 
predilections to lead us to this belief! 

We ire now writing at the end of the month, and we rejoice at the 
intelligence of the manner in which the raising the franchise has been 
received in Ireland. The Catholic clergy have declared to a man 

2 A2 
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^ against any remonstrance being made, and the freeholders have sub- 
^ mitted most cheerfully. The readiness on both sides has been pecu- 
liarly manifest in Clare ! — we shall ever respect that body of clergy ; 
they encouraged their flocks to vote for what they regarded the, true 
cause, but they restrained them from violence and excess. And they now 
make a great sacrifice without one murmur,, because they feel it is for 
the general good. When we know, not only that the Catholic Relief 
Bill would never pass without this stipttlatiun, but that it has gained 
the most respectable of the converts to concession, we may well es- 
timate it a cheap price for Tranquillity to Ireland. All her hopes 
must rest on that ! 

We were in hopes we should have no more to say upon “ the one 
subject*' for this month ; but we must add a few words with regard to 
the petitions presented to both houses last night (26th). It is some- 
what in consonance with the character of the petitions, in general, 
against the Catholic claims, and especially with that of the origin of 
the great majority, that the petition presented by Lord Eldon, from 
what his Lordship chooses to call the Inhabitant ||fcuseholders of 
London and Westminster, sprang from that abortive and ludicrous 
meeting at the Crown and Anchor, at which, it may be recollected, 
such a person as Mr. Hunt was able to turn the whole thing into ridi- 
cule by fnoving a farcical amendment, which was carried by an im- 
mense majority. This Lord Eldon <calls perverting the object of the 
meeting" — the totally unknown leaders of which accordingly circulate 
their petition for signature, which purports to be signed by 113,000 
persons — the odd thirteen of which Lord Eldon agrees to knock off 
as bad votes. This result in itself proves the majority of the inha- 
bitants of London and Westminster to be, to say the least, not opposed 
to the concessions — to say nothing of the gross improbability, con- 
sidering the efforts used to gain signatures, that one-half of them 
are really the subscriptions of inhabitant householders. It should 
never be forgotten, also, that no stir has been made by the advocates 
of Emancipation — things are going on as they wish, and they have 
not made the slightest efforts to get up any petition at all. Those 
which have come from their side have been quite spontaneous, and 
almost needless. 

But we wish to say a few words as to the means that have been 
used to agitate, excite, nay, to infuriate the people. Lord Eldon 
denies being a party to this, and, though some passages in his speeches 
are questionable, yet we do not wish to include him personally in the 
accusation. But we ask, without fear of the answer, has he, the 
recognized head of the anti-Catholic party, in any one instance, 
expressed even disapprobation, net to say indignation and disgust, 
at the hideous methods employed by bis immediate adherents to excite 
the people to actual insurredtion ? lias he even said one word in 
blame of a letter, signed by one of the most prominent peers of his 
party« which contained expressions scarcely short of direct incitations 
to rebellion? Has he disclaimed, in the name of the body wbo'tegard 
him 08 their head — and many of whom must shudder at the pro- 
ceedings to Mfhich we allude-^the circuli^ian of tracts and prhts of 
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nriost odious and despieable description ? Inflammatory we were 
about to call them ; but, thanlc^od ! they have not so proved. Lord 
Grey, in the House of Lords, and Mr. Denison, in the House of 
Commons, ah'uded to the circulation of Jiand-bills headed “ Queeu 
Mary’s Days,” printed by the Society for Circulating Religious 
Tracts ! And do these people dare to call themselves Christians who 
thus promulgate writings, the only effect of which, if it produce any* 
must be blood — ^the. blood of their own countrymen shed by each 
other? Mr. Denison says, that some of the leading membevs of the 
society named had stated to hin\ that they had printed, but had not dis- 
tributed, the bill — and tliat it was done with a religious not a political 
motive. What ! did they print this scandalous paper to keep it locked 
up ? — Motives of religion ! — do they wish then for all the evil pas- 
sions of a religious, to be added to those of a civil, war? — Shame, 
shame ! • 

Lord Grey justly observes, that attempts to create agitation have 
been made for some time past, and these are the means 1 Prints 
displaying Pr oyt estants burned by Catholics — the days of Smithdeld 
recalled in all*eir horrors. It is most highly to the credit of the 
Catholics that they have not been excited by these abominations to 
retaliate — for it is historically false that more Protestants were put to 
death by Catholics than Catholics by Protestants, in the violent days 
of the Reformation in England * But such are not the arguments of 
the advocates of Concession — th^ appeal to reason, not to the most 
furious and blindest passions. Thank heaven ! these efforts have been 
of no avail — London is perfectly tranquil — the aspect of the streets is 
exactly as usual — the interest even the question excites seems to be 
much less than could have been expected. The ordinary indications 
of popular excitement are nowhere apparent. The appeals to popular 
violence have wholly failed, in despite of the unremitting activity with 

* This point of historical misrepresentation leads us to notice a pamphlet, in which a 
multitude of instances in support of the real state of the case are given. It is entitled, 
“ A few Words in favour of our Roman Catholic Brethren,” and is published in the 
form of “ An Address to his Parishioners; by the Rev. Edward Stanley, M, A., Rector 
of Alderley.*’ It is very long since we have met with a composition in every respect so 
admirable. It is couched in precisely the language in which a Christian minister should 
address his flock — kind, clear, simple, but without the least affectation of plainness — 
and the sentiments are those which fuim the characteristics of the religion of CiiAUirv, 
in all the nobler sense of that most expressive word. The arguments arc peculiarly 
becoming to the quarter Ironi which they emanate, and tlm sulyect to which they arc 
applied — being equally distinguished for their force in themselves, and the beautiful calni- 
ness with which they are brought forward. In M’hat we havc'^aid above, we clnefly alluded 
to the executions of Catholics in Henry VIII.’s reign, beginning with those of Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More; — but Mr. Stanley prodwees, and in the most unostenta- 
tious manner, a crowd of historical facts, of all periods, down to our own time, bear- 
ing upon the praise-worthy conduct of the Catholics, in answer to the uncharitable mis- 
constructions and slanders to which they have been subjected. We cannot conclude 
widiout expressing our delight that there are clergymen who write thus — a pamphlet 
more befitting a mini^te^ of the gospel of pe^be and good-will cannot be conceived. 
We recommend it to alt our readers,' and we rejoice to bear that its cii;cnlatlon has been 
remarkable. It is a subject for whib[i.'l<> grateful tliat there still are members of our 
cbiirchi.wbo remember that Peace -marking is its distinguUhing property : Archdeacon 
Wrangham has just published a pamphlet in this spirit ; the same spirit breathes throughout 
a beautiful quotation, in Mr. Staniey*s pamphlet, from a sermon by the Bishop of Chester ; 
and tf^ly does it pervade the characteristic speech of bit brother, the amiable and exceUeot 
Bishop of Winchester, 
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which they have been iirfj:€d. The tranquillity is entMy due to the 
good sense of* the people, not to tl|^r conduct of the leading anti* 
Catholics. We confess we should not envy Lord Eldon his feelings 
if these efforts had resulted dii a repetition of the outrages of 1780— 
to which ihtdr tendency was direct. The silence of such a man, while 
his adherents were i)ublicly and privately pursuing sUch measures, 
could not be construed otherwise than as approbation. This we do 
not, we cannot, believe that Lord Eldon felt. We regard him to be 
a just afid humane man, and we hope he will yet exercise the qua- 
lities of Justice and humanity by a distinct expression of abhorrence of 
the proceedings of which we have spoken. He knows the weig:|it such 
a declaration would carry with it. 

It is with feelings of great relief that we turn to the petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Sir James Macintosh, wilh 
almost every name distingui.^hed in any branch of eminence in Scotland 
signed beneath it. Sir James, in the very beautiful, amiable, and at the 
same time siatesman-lil<e, speech with which he introduces the petition, 
states that it emanates from four-fifths of “ the resp^itoble classes of 
the community of the ancient capital of the most Prmestant part of 
this Protestant empire.” He then proceeds to shew that the signatures, 
generally (amounting to 8000 each, with a place of abode attached, 
and received under the severest possible scrutiny) are from the vast 
majority of those classes in which intelligence is to be looked for. 
All the professions, — including the ’^clergy, — the landed proprietors, 
the chief merchants, the resj)ectable shop-keepers— have declared 
in favour of Emancipation — artd these without distinction of Whig 
and Tory. In a word, the sense of the mass of the intelligence 
of Scotland is conveyed by this most satisfactory document. Such 
are the petitions in favour of Religious and Civil Liberty*! It is 
Remarkable, as Sir James Macintosh states, that the first name in 
British science, as well as the first name in British literature, has 
placed itself on record in support of Emancipation. He alludes to the 
touching letter to that elfcet written by Sir Humphry Davy from his bed 
of sickness — we trust not of death — from Rome. Sir James introduces 
this in allusion to the fact of the first signature to the requisition for 
the meeting, and almost the first to the petition, being that of the 
other celebrated individual of whom we have just spoken. We can- 
not, indeed, better conclude an article on this subject, in a Journal 
devoted to literature as well as to public matters, than by quoting the 
admirable passage in which the distinguished presenter of the petition 
makes that statement to the House : — 

“ I take the liberty of rehiarking, that the petition contains no com- 
mon names. At the head of the reauisitionists for the meeting, and 
nearly at the head of the signatures to the petition, is the name of the 
most celebrated writer in the world — of a writer, who has given more 


* We are the farthest in the world from undervaluing the petitions of the people. But 
we do not regard tijose presented at all to speak the general sense of the people. The 
most extraordinary exeitions have been used on the one side, none at all on the other. 
We are so confident, indeed, that the majority of the adult people of the three kingdoms 
ve in favour of Emancipation, that we would willingly stake the success of the question 
upon their being polled; man by man. 
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delight to a greater number of human beings, in a shorter space of 
time, than, I will venture to say, any author who has preceded him 
could ever boast of having communicated. What is more pertinent to 
the subject before the House, he is* a man^ to the full, as much above 
the common standard in sense and rectitude of judgment as in other 
more conspicuous, but not more valuable, qualities. 1 need not add 
that this illustrious name is that of Sir Walter Scott.” 


THE REV. THOMAS CHALMERS. D.D. 

PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

[The brilliant speech made at the late Edinburgh meeting by this 
powerful and truly philosophic divine, renders the publication of the 
following notice of him, gentleman who has known him long and 
intimately, pe^iarly seasonal) le. This notice does not trench upon 
the ground wich we took in our Magazine for October last, in 
offering a general delineation of the peculiar powers of Chalmers as a 
minister. The following paper has more of the auecdotical parts of 
a biograjihy about it. The writer has known the great divine in his 
“social hour;” but he has not sat under his hospitable roof* to abuse 
the confidence of hospitality, — Erf.] 

Whether we consider the intellectual powers of J)r. Chalmers, the 
number and variety of the subjects to which to wliich they have been 
turned, or the success which he has had in all of them, we cannot 
help classing him with the most extraordinary men that ever lived; 
and both the fame that he has obtained, and the solid basis on whic^ 
that fame rests, are his own. Not that he is a self-educated man in 
the vulgar meaning of the term, for he attended a regular course of 
literature, science, and divinity, at the College of St. Andrew’s ; but 
then his acquirements are so different, both in extent and in kind, not 
only from those which are usually carried away from such plates by 
students, but from any thut are usually found among professors and 
lecturers, that what he learned at college must be considered as 
but a small portion of his acquirements. In making those great 
powers the instruments of winning, not ordinary poj)ularity, but 
celebrity, — a name which is known every where, and which is dear to 
men of all creeds, — Dr. Chalmers has never been in the least indebted 
to what is termed fortune. He never had the popularity of the multi- 
tude; and, during the greater part of his stay at Kilmcny, in Fife, 
where the foundation of his fain# was laid, those who affect to run 
after what they call po^mlar and powerful preachers shunned him, and 
even presumed to despise him. W8 have heard some of his bei^t 
sermons preached, not to pews altogether empty, but to pews 
certayily not half-filled. The few, however, always admired hirti ; and, 
though the mass of the people were indifferent, there were always 
somis present, whose approbation was more dear to the young divine 
the mo6f iumultuous applause of the crowd. 'There were fre- 
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quenily about him young mtn of his own age, some of whom had 
ieeii the play-miitcs of his iiifrtncy, ayd others his class-fellows at 
Colkge, and all of them, like himself, devoted to literature^ and 
science. Though it made jittle or no noise at the time, there have, 
probably, beeu few associations so limited in number, so totally with- 
out pedantry or system, and so avowedly made for the mere purposes 
of glee and hilarity, as that which existed, with some occasional 
changes, at the manse of Kilmeny, during the first ten ^ears of the 
present, .century ; and we could point out many works, both literary 
and scientific, that never would have ^existed but for the excitement 
and play of mind which were called forth there. 

Dr, Chalmers was born (about fifty years ago) in the small 
borough of Austruther-Wester, in the county of Fife. That borough 
and the neighbouring one of Austrulher-Easter have always had a soul 
of literature. The Doc tor’ father was a clothier and draper ; a man 
of the most exemplary piety, of well-informed mind, great liberality 
of sentiment, and the most delightful mqj|||iers. He had many sons 
and daughters, the greater part of whom have fallen victims to disease, 
at the most promising period of life ; and he had t#%ustain one of 
the most painful family afflictions to which man can be subjected. 
But still he was resigned, cheerful, and even playful, and shewed 
that the most punctual attendance to the duties of religion (for there 
was religious worship in his family every morning and evening,) in- 
Btead of damping the pleasure of<-social intercourse, imparts to it 
its highest zest. We have deemed it proper to state this circumstance 
(which we do from the very delightful recollection of our j)ersonal 
knowledge) in order that we may be spared the formal refutation of a 
calumny which has sometimes been brought against Dr, Chalmers 
both by the unthinking part of the public, and by those psuedo-re- 
ligionists who can find no Christianity but in a mysterious and mi- 
raculous conversion, — the class of persons whom CUialmers used so 
well to characterize as “ gossiping malignanls.” Those persons 
have said that Chalmers was at one time a sceptic, and tliat he was 
converted in we know not what wondeii’ul manner. Now, apart from 
oiir personal knowledge that such is not the fact, we appeal to the 
understanding of any unbiassed reader, whether one who had been 
instructed in bis early years by the i)recepts and the example of 
such a father, and who continued with him in all the reciprocal affec- 
tion of a loved and a loving man, could have been a sceptic on those 
great doctrines of whicli he witnessed such delightful effects. To ha\e 
done so he must have been equally destitute of discernment and 
feeling, — qualities w ithout which no man ever was, or ever cun be, the 
tithe of a Dr. Chalmers. 

From his earliest years Dr. Chalmers was enthusiastically fond of 
reading, so that when a little boy in the chimney-corner with his book, 
be got the name of “ the minister,” not from any view to bis future 
profession, but from his delight being in books. At the same time he 
ft most active and energetic boy, and when he did enter into 
I sports he took the lead. In very early life indeed, that restless 
activity of mind, and that determination to seize and to master all 
sutilects^ even the most contrary, wh^ has enabled him to do so 
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much more than almost any other man of his time, were abundantly 
conspicuous. Ilis progress at school was rapid ; he went early to 
colle^re, and, while but a youth*, he did the diity of mathematical pro- 
fessor. Though above the average, his attainments in classical litera« 
tnre were not very great. The bent of his mind lay more toward^ 
subjects of which the practical application was more obvious. He was 
a mathematician, a natural philosopher, and, though there was no 
regular professor of that science at St. Andrew’s, a chemist. 

About the close of the last century he was admitted to orc|^rs, and 
soon after went to assist the Rev. Dr. Charteries, a venerable and 
eminent preacher near the border. Some years after this the College 
of St. Andrew’s appointed him to the church of Kilmeny, where he 
set about the discharge of his duties with great energy ; but he was 
not very popular at the outset. This arose, in part, from the want 
of mental correspondence between the inhabitants of a country parish 
and a man of so much energy as their pastor, and partly from that 
very energy itself, lie the utmost dislike of gossiping, cared not 
much for forins of rustic politeness, and could not find half occupation 
for his time ifPnis parochial labours. Accordingly, he took to a number 
of other avocations :*he lectured in the different towns on chemistry and 
other subjects ; he became an officer of a volunteer corps, and he wrote 
a book on the resources of the country, besides pamphlets on some of 
the topics of the day ; and when the Edinburgh Encyclopedia was 
projected, he was invited to be a contributor, and engaged to furnish 
the article “ Christianity which he afterwards completed with so 
much ability. These supplemental avocations had notliing improper 
in them ; and yet they were not usual among the Doctor’s professional 
brethren, who generally filled up the intervals of their time in visiting 
and conversations ; but the event has shewn that, instead of the 
mental activity which Chalmers thus kept up being injurious to the 
very highest theological powers, they have been the chief means of the 
development of them. And, though there be not much merit in pub-' 
fishing a prophecy after the event, it was in these very causes of want 
of village popularity, that the friends of Dr. Chalmers placed their 
new hopes of the eminence to which he would rise. 

Even then, he was a most wonderful man. All life and energy, he 
was here* there, and everywhere, both bodily and mentally. Mathe- 
matics, botany, conchology, a.stronomy, politics, political economy, 
theology, polemics, — he was at them all; and yet his most inti- 
mate friends hardly knew when he studied. Indeed the whole of his 
progress seemed more like the inspiration of heaven, than that of any 
other man that we ever knew or heard of. Mention a new subject 
to him, with which you had made yourself familiar, and a week after 
he would beat you upon it; Uie cause seemed to be this; he did 
not plod over books, and become the retailer of recorded opinions. 
He thought himself, set every onciwith whom be met thinking, and 
then generalized the whole. We have often been quite astonished attlie 
quimiity of information which we had acquired during a iew hours’ 
conversation with Chalmers, upon a subject of wliich neither of us, 
knew much at the outset. 

As afirieod, his attachmej|| and disinleresteduess were unbounded ; 
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but he had a ^reat dislike to forms ; and tliough he was very hos- 
pitable, his friends very often found him with an empty larder. One 
day three or four friends called on him ; he was just setting* out for 
Edinburgh, but insisted on their dining with him, which was readily 
agreed to. After giving old Effie (Euphemia) who was the whole of 
his establishment, her orders, they all sat down to that combination 
of information and glee, which shortens time most, by actually length- 
ening it in })leasure and utility. Dinner was soon announced ; and 
two larg^ covered dishes, with a smoking plate of potatoes between, 
appeared on the table. “Gentlemen,*' said Chalmers, “ under this 
cover there is hard fish from Dundee, and under that cover there is 
hard fish from St. Andrew’s ; take your choice,'* We have been at 
many and various feasts, but we have seldom enjoyed an evening like 
that one. 

Sometimes there was not ^even hard fish, but still there was a re- 
source. We have seen John Bouthron’s “ kail pot,*' broth, beef, and 
all, brought over to the manse — we have filled to bring it. John 
was a retired farmer, a very i)lain l)ut very pleasant old man. 

We mention these traits in the character of Dr. Chalmers, as a most 
effectual means of refuting and reproving those persons who maintain 
that formality of deportment is essential to eminenee, more especially 
to clerical eminence, — as if dulness were the badge of intellect. Here 
was the the most ellective preacher that the age has produced, as inno- 
cent certainly, but at the same time as^playful as a child. Nor must it 
he supposed that he was not the same great man and great preacher then 
as now. Even in his every-day sermons, which he called “ short hand- 
ers,** from their being written in short hand on a slip of paper about 
double the size of a playing card, there were chains of reasoning, and 
bursts of imagination and feeling, which wchave seldom seen ecpuilled, 
and never excelled. They were done in no time too ; for after a morn- 
ing’s ramble among the rocks and woods in the north of Fife, we have 
seen him compose a whole sermon in half an hour — aye, in less. Some 
of his most choice orations were composed thus: as for instance, tlio 
matchless charity sermon from tlie text,“ Blessed is he that considerefh 
the poor,” — a sermon in which the line between genuine charity, and 
that ostentatious alms-giving which so often usurps its ])lace, is more 
clearly marked than in any otlier composition with which we are ac- 
quainted. To mention the good ones would only be to give a list; 
there are degrees of excellence ; but we never heard a sermon, or even 
a remark of Chalmers, in which there was not some indication ot 
genius — some touch of the hand of a master. 

We shall never forget the arch face of a jolly farmer, and the obser- 
vation that he made to ns upon leaving the church one Sunday. The 
sermon is throughout an argument for>temperance ; and if we mistake 
not, it was composed as a college exercise. The text was, “ Look 
not on the wine when it is red in'4he cup ; for it shall bite as a ser- 
pent and sting as an adder.” The opening is a very glowing and gra- 
phic delineation of the seductions of bacchanalian indulgence; anjl it 
began with these words : “ There is a pleasure, my brethren, in the 
progress of intoxication.” As we were moving along the churchyard 
path, the formef said, Vm thinking the minister ai^ you have been 
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lakinfjf a g^Iass extra last night ; for he gi'es the same account that I 
myseir could have gf en fifty times.” 

It was not in the nature of things that a man possessing such talents 
could remain in concealment. The people began to understand and 
relisli his sermons ; some speeches that he made in the General As- 
sembly attracted the notice both of the clergy and of the Scottish bar- 
risters, many of whom attended the annual convocations of the kirk in 
the cnpacity of ruling ciders.* From these, and a number of other cir- 
cumstances, the popularity of Dr. Chalmers was waxing apac^^, when 
about the year 181 1 a severe and protracted malady had nearly put an end 
to all his labours, llis coustiiution never had been of that confirmed 
strength which a mind of so restless energies would have required ; 
and j)rohably he had exposed himself to fatigue and the inclemency of 
the weather, in a way which one, who thought less about his mind and 
more about his body, would have avoid»d- He was attacked by a 
very severe and obstinate liver complaint, for the removal of which the 
administration of a grea|^.deal of mercury became necessary. The 
disease was subdued, but before bis system Iiad recovered the reejui site 
tone, he resumed his labours; and having exposed himself to cold, the 
disease returned with more inveteracy and obstinacy than ever. So 
alarming was the relapse that his physician had to resort to the 
boldest means ol’ treatment; and what with the disease, what with 
the means of cure, he presented for months a spectacle of physical ex- 
haustion vvhicli we have seldom seen equalled; nor do we believe that 
any man of weaker mind could have survived it. In the agony of pain, 
in the exhaustion of nature, and almost in the absence of hope, the firm- 
ness and placidity, nay the chearfiilness of his temper never forsook 
him ; and when we have sat by the side of his bed or his couch, in tha^ 
gloomy mood which steals over one on such occasions, some bright 
saying, which carnc but in a half articulated whimper, has com})ellcd u« 
to laugh, at the same time that the undiminished force and lustre of 
llis mind, amid a physical wreck so nearly total, alfordcd a very strong 
argument lor mental immortality. We have seen Dr. Chalmers iti 
many attitudes ; in the glee of social enjoyment, iu the sublimity of 
science, and in the terrible power of a Christian orator ; but we are 
not sure that we ever saw him more truly in the character of a great 
mail, than when, to all appearances, the scale of life was doubtful, and 
his friends were trembling for his fate. Since that time he has come 
more before the world, and commanded admiration from quarters 
which he then little thought of; but physically, he has never been the 
same man ; and mentally, though his experience has been enlarged, his 
powers (lid not admit of enlargement. 

It has been said, that certain fears which occurred in the course of this 
illness, led Dr. Chalmers to the Jtudy of religion, and produced some 
change in his opinions on that important subject. We were with him 
often, and we saw no sign of fear, ^eii of the simple fear of death ; 
we heard his opinions before the illness, and we heard them after: we 
kne|y no difference ; and, therefore, we can see no foundation for what 
is alU*ged, the more so that the allegation originated with those who 
did not know Dr. Chalmers, then, or previously. 

At the same time we do not deny, that there wefe dreumsUmcee 
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arisin^^ out of that illness, which tended both to increase the popula- 
rity of Dr. Chalmers, and to cause him to devote a cjreater portion of his 
time to the study of theolog’y. The value of many thiiif^s is found out 
only when we have been deprived of them ; and this was, in a con- 
fiiderable degree, the case with the theological powers of Dr. Chalmers. 
When he was laid on his sick bed, the people found out that those by 
whom his place was supplied were far from being equal to him. This 
made them anxious to have him back again, and also disposed to pay 
more attention both to his ministry and to himself after he was so far 
recovered as to be able to discharge his duties. This was the cause 
of a great increase of local popularity. 

Then as to theological study, there were several causes. The time 
in which he had to complete the article “ Christianity” had been much 
shortened by his illness ; and that led him to a closer course of read- 
ing, than would otherwise ^aave been necessary. His l)odily weak- 
ness confined him a good deal to tJie house, and prevented that range 
of occupations wliich he had followed times of more physical 
vigour. The joint influence of these circumstances, though it pro- 
duced no change upon tlie Doctor s principles, caused the ])ublic to 
view them in a different light; and those very 'persons who, when 
they did not hear Dr. Chalmers, imputed to hiuj doctrines which they 
disliked, but which he never held, now that they thronged to attend 
him, imputed to him those favourite notions and prejudices of tlieir 
own, to which he had just as little clak.n. 

The grand feature in the theology of Dr. Chalmers, apart from his 
power as a practical divine, is his meeting the sceptic on grounds, and 
combating him with weapons, to which he cannot object. Instead of 
faking up what is called the internal evidence of Christianity, which is 
a matter of feeling and not of argument, he rests the whole upon the 
externaU upon that which has the same evidence as any other tact; 
and the truth being demonstrated upon this basis, cannot be shaken. 
Now we know, that this was the mode In which lie proposed to treat 
the subject, for we heard him mention it, a long time previous to his 
illness. 

Not very long after his recovery. Dr. Chalmers married a lady 
who.se maiden name was Pratt ; with her he got a small addition to 
his fortune, and a great deal to tlie comforts of Jiis home ; in which 
there were no more double dishes of salt-fish, or borrowing of John 
Bouthron’s “ kail fybt and as he had less occasion to go abroad for 
society, his health was .soon, in a great measure, restored. 

In a few years he was invited to St. John’s Church, Glasgow, (which 
had just been built,) in a manner highly complimentary to liis talents ; 
and though many of his friends dissuaded him, from an idea that the 
labour would be too much for his bodily strength, and tried to persuade 
him that he would be more useful living in comparative literary ease 
at Kilmeny, he resolved^ at all hazards, to go. The impression which 
he made at Glasgow was very great; and his fan)c soon spread over 
the whole country. When he visited London, the hold that he took on 
the minds of men was tjuUe unprecedented. It was a time of strong 
political feeling; but even that was unheeded, and all parties thronged 
to hear the Scottish preacher. The very best judges were not prepared 
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for Uio display that tliey heard. Canning and Wilberforce went to- 
«rcth<?r ; and got into a pew near the door. The elder in attendance 
stood close by the pew. CliaJmers began in his usual unpromising 
way. ])y stating a few nearly self-evident propositions, neither in the 
choicest language, nor in the most impressive voice. If this be all,” 
said (banning to his companion, “ it will never do.’^ Chalmers went on: 
the shuffling of the congregation gradually subsided. He got into the 
mass of his subject; his weakness became strength; his hesitation was 
turned into energy ; and, bringing the whole volume of his mind to bear 
upon it, he poured forth a torrent of the most close and ccticlusive 
argmneiit, brilliant with all the exuberance of an imagination which 
ranged over idl nature ft)r illustrations, and yet managed and applied 
cacli of them with the same unerring dexterity, as if that single one had 
l)een the study of a whole life. “ The tartan beats iis,’* said Canning, 

we have no j)reaching like that in England.” 

The measure (d* his pulpit celebrity w!is now full ; and after about 
two years in Glasgow, during which he published several works, he 
w'as a])pointed to the chaiiifk>f Moral Philosophy in St. Andrew's. Of 
his conduct there wo are not informed ; but we are inclined to think 
that the place was too confined for him. In Edinburgh his office is 
more important ; and if his life be continued, he will do much to extend 
sound and liberal views among the Scottish clergy. Of his tolerance 
we have just had au example. 


TOUJOURS PERDRIX. 

We have all been occupied for a great many years in considering 
whether we ought to emancipate the Catholics from their disabilities. 
Jjct us at last begin to think whether it is not high time to emancipate 
ourselves from tlie discussion of them. My respectable and popish 
cousin, Arthur M’Cannick, inhabits a charming entresol in the Rue 
St. llonore. where he copies Yeruet and reads Delavigne, dreams of 
Pauline Latour, and spends six hundred a year in the greatest freedom 
imaginable : yet, because he is not yet entitled to frank letters and ad- 
dress the speaker’s chair, Arthur M'Carinick wants to be emancipated. 
1, whom fate and a profession confine in my native country, am fettered 
by the thraldom, and haunted by the grievance, .at every turn I take. 
In vain I fly from the doors of parliament, and make a circuit of five 
miles, to avoid (he very echo of the County Meeting: my friend in the 
club, and my mistress in the ball-room, the ballad singer in the street, 
and the preacher in the pu]])it, all combine to harass my nerves, and 
weary my forbearance : even J)r, Somnolent wakes occasionally after 
dinner, to indulge in a guttural gnurmur concerning martyrdom and the 
Real Presence ; and Sir Roger, when the hounds are at fault, reins up 
at rny side, and harks back to the 3»evolution of 16SB. Our very ser- 
vants wear our ])rejudices as constantly as our cast ofiT clothes, and our 
tradesmen offer us their tlieories more punctually than their bills. Not 
a week ago, iny groom assured me that there was no reason to be^ 
alarmed, for the Pope lived a great way off; and my barber on the* 
same day hinted, that he knew as much as most people, and that all be 
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knew was this, that if ever the Catholics were uppermost, they would 
play the old bear with the Church. I could not sleep that nip;ht for 
thinking of Ursa Major and the beast in the Revelations. Yet I, because 
I may put on a silk gown whenever it shall please his Majesty to adorn 
me in such radiant attire, and because, some twenty years hence, I may 
have hope to be in the great council of the nation, the mouth-piece ot 
some two or three dozen of independent individuals, — I, ibrsooth, am 
to petition for no emancipation. 

There are persons who cannot bear the uninterrupted ticking of a 
pendulum in their chamber. The sustained converse of a wife vexes 
many. I have heard of a prisoner who was driven rn id by the coii- 
tinned plashing of water against the wall of his cell. Such things are 
lively illustrations of the disquiet I endure. It is not that I am 
thwarted in an arguineiit or beat on a division : it is not that 1 have a 
horror of innovation or a hatred of intolerance: you are welcome to 
trample upon my o])inions if you will not tread upon my toes. I will 
waltz with any fair Whig who has a tolerable ear and a pretty figure, 
and I will gladly dine with any septuagenarian Tory who is liberal in 
his culinary .system and puts no restrictions upon his cellar. The 
Question kills me ; no matter in what garb or under what banner it 
come. Brunswick and Liberator, reasoner and declaiiner, song and 
speech, pamphlet and sermon, — I hate them all. 

Look at that handsome young man who is so ]>leasantly seltling 
himself at^his table at the Travellers*. He spends two hours daily upon 
his curls, and the rings on his fingers Voiild make manacles for a bui- 
glar : surely he has no leisure for the affairs of the nation. The waiter 
has just disclosed to his view^ the anguilles cn matelotte, and the steward 
is setting down beside him the pint of Johaimisberg. And he only 
arrived yesterday from Versailles ; it is impossible he can have been 
infected in less than four- and- twenty hours. Alas ! there is the Courier 
extended beside his plate: and the dish grows cold and the wine grows 
warm, while Morrison sympathizes with the feelings of the Home Se- 
cretary, or penetrates the mysteries of the Attorney General’s j)hilippic. 
Watch Lady Lansquenet as she takes up her hand from the wlhst- 
table. With what an cxtacy of delight does she marshal the brocaded 
warriors who are the strength of her battle ; how indignantly does she 
thrust into their appointed station the more ignoble combatants, who 
are distinguished, like hackney-coaches, only by their number; how 
reverentially does she draw towards her those three last lingering cards, 
as if the magic alchemy of delay were of pow er to transmute a spade 
into a club, or exalt a plebeian into a prince. Then, with what an 
air of anxiety does she observe the changes and cliances of tlie con- 
test; now flushed with triumph, now palsied with alarm; and be- 
stowing alternately upon her adversary and her ally equal shares of 
her impartial indignation. Lady Ld'nsquenet is neither pretty, nor 
young, nor musical, nor literary. She does not know a Raphael from 
a Teniers, nor a scene by Shakspeare from a melody by Moore. Yet 
to me she seems the most conversible person in the room ; for at least 
the Question is nothing to Lady Lansquenet. One may ask what*!ier 
winnings have been without fear. “ I have lost," says her Ladyship, 
“ twenty points. I am seldom so unfortunate ; but what could I ex** 
pect, you know— with a Popish partner" ! 
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I will go and see Frederic Marston. He has been in love for six 
weeks. Jn ordinary cases, I shrink with an unfeigned horror from the 
conversation of a lover — barley broth is not more terrible to an Aldi r- 
inan, nor metaphysics to a blockhead, nor argument to a wit. ]Jul 
now% in mere self-defence, 1 will go and see Frederic Marston. He 
will talk of wood-pigeons and wildernesses, of eye-brows and ringlets, 
of sympathies and quadrilles, of “ meet me by moon-light !’* and the 
brightest eyes in the world, 1 will endure it all ; for he will have no 
llionght to waste uj)on the wickedness of the Duke of Wellington, or 
the disfranchisement of Larry O'Shane. So I spoke in the bitterness 
of my heart; and after a brief and painful struggle with a IVeasury 
clerk in the Hayrnarket, and a’ narrow escape in Regent-street from 
the heavy artillery of a Somersetshire divine, I flung myself into my 
old school-fellow’s arm-chair, and awaited his raptures or his appre- 
hensions, IIS patiently as the wrecked mariner awaits the lions or the 
savages, when he has escaped from the pillow and the blast. “ My 
dear fellow,” said my unhappy friend, and pointed, as he spoke, to a 
letter which was lying op<» on the table ; “ I am the most miserable 
of fortune’s playthings. It is but a week since every obstacle was 
removed. The dresses were bespoken ; the ring was bought ; the 
Dean had been applied to, and the lawyer was at work. J had writ- 
ten out ten copies of an advertisement, and sold Hambletonian for half 
his value. A plague on all uncles ! Sir George has discovered ‘ an 
insuperable objection.’ One may guess his meaning witbiout com- 
ment.” * 

Upon my life, not I — have you criticized his Correggio?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Have you abused his claret?” 

“ Never.” 

“ You liave thinned his preserves then ?” 

“ I never carried a gun there !” 

Or sle])t while his chaplain was preaching?” 

“ 1 never sat in his pew.” 

A horrible foreboding came over me. 1 sat in silent anticipation of 
the blow which was to overwhelm me. “ Oh my dear friend,” said 
Frederic, after a long pause, “ why was I born under so fatal a planet ? 
And why did my second cousin sign that infernal petition?” 

My father’s ancient and valued friend, Martin Marston, Esq, of 
Marston Hall, has vegetated for forty years in his paternal estate in 
the west of England, proud and happy in the enjoyment of every 
thing which makes the life of a country gentleman enviable. He is 
an upright magistrate, a kind master, a merciful landlord, and a hearty 
friend, if you believe his neighbours, he has not been guilty of a 
fault for ten years, but when he forgave the butler who plundered bis 
plate-closet; nor uttered a co!iJ|daint for twenty, except when the 
gout drove him out of his saddle, and compelled him to take refuge in 
the pony-chair. If his sou were ii»t the readiest Grecian at West- 
minster, he was nearly the best shot in the county ; and if his daugh- 
tcr^iad little interest in the civil dissensions of the King’s Theatre, 
and thought of Almack’s much as a metropolitan thinks of Tiinbuc- 
too, they had nevertlieless as much beauty as one looks for in a part- 
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ner, and quite as many accomplishments as one wants in a wife. Mr. 
Marston has always been a liberal politician ; partly because his own 
studies and connection have that way ^determined him, and partly be- 
cause an ancestor of his bore a command in the Parliamentary army, ^ 
at the battle of Edgehill. put his principles never interfered with his 
comforts. He had always a knife and fork for the Vicar, a furious 
hi^U-church man ; and suffered his next neififhbour, a violent Tory, to 
talk him to sleep without resistance or remonstrance, — in consequence of 
which Dr. Gloss declared he had never* found any man so open to 
conviction, and Sir Walter vowed that old Marston was the only Radi- 
cal that evaer listened to reason. 

When 1 visited Marston Hall two months ago, on my road to 
Penzance, matters were strangely altered in the establishment. 
i found the old gentleman sitting in his library with a huge bundle of 
printed placards before him, an ch a quantity of scribbled paper lying 
on his table ! The County fleeting was in agitation, and Mr. Marston, 
to tlie astonishment of every one, had determined to take the field 
against bigotvy and persecution. He |yas composing a speech. 
Poachers were neglecterl, and turnip-stealers forgotten ; his favourite 
songs echoed unheeded, and the urn simmered in vain. He hunted 
authorities, he consulted references, he Immmered' periods into shape, 
he strung metaphors together like beads, he translated, he transcribed. 
He was determined that if the good folk of the West remained uuen- 
lightenedj the fault should not rest upon his shoulders. Every pursuit 
and amtisement were at an end. ^flahad been planning a new line of 
road through part of his etate, but the labourers w ere now at a stand- 
still ; and he had left off readilig in the middle of the third volume of 
the Disowned. I found that Sir Walter had not dined at his table for 
five weeks; and when I talked of accompanying his party to thfe parish 
church on Sunday, Emily silenced me with a look, and wl^pered that 
her papa read the prayers at home now, for that Dr. GlosJBps a detest- 
able fanatic, who went about getting up petitions. Mr. Mars^.^ could talk 
al>out nothing but the Question, and the speech he meant to make upon 
it. — Talk of the dangers of Popery,’* he said, — “ why old Tom 
Sarney, who died the other day, was a Papist ; I hunted with him for 
ton years never saw^a man ride with better judgment. When I had 
that horrid tumble at Fen Brook, if Tom Sarney had not been at my 
sidie, my Protestant neck would not have been worth a whistle that day. 
Danger, forsooth ! They are Papists at Eastwood Pcirk, you kno\^ ; and 
if my son's word is to be credited, there is one pretty Catholic there 
who would save at least one heretic from the bon-fire. My tenant 
Connell is a Papist : — never flinches at Lady-day and Michaelmas. 
Lady Dryburgh is a Papist ; and Dr. Gloss says she keeps a Jesuit in 
her house : — ^by George, sir, she may have a worse faith than I, but 
she contrived to give twice as many, blankets to the poor last Christ- 
mas. And so I shall tell my friends from the hustings next week.” 

When I observed the report of the proceedings at the County Meet- 
ings iti the newspaper, a fortnight aflerwavds, I find only that Mr. 
Mar»fbn/‘ spoke amidst considerable uproar.” But I learn from pri- 
vate channels that his speech has been by no means thrown away.” For 
it is quoted' with much emphasis by his game-keeper, and it occupies 
thirteen closely written pages in Emily's album. P, C, 
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BARBA YORGIir, THE GREEK PILOT. 

In t]»e course of some excursidns on the coast of Asia Minor, in Umj 
autumn of 1827, I chanced to establish my quarters, for awhile, at a 
small town, called by the Turks Chesme (Anglice, the fountains.) In 
reference to classical antiquity, I may mention, that Chesmt5 lies Jie-» 
tween Erythrai and Teos, which once ranked among* the fairest cities 
of the “ elegant Ionia. ’ Irib modern history it is distinguished as 
having been the scene of the destruction of the Ottoman licet by the 
R\issians, on the 7th of duly, 1770. Its mercantile c^ebrity, 
which is of greater advantage tlnin its ancient or modern recollections, 
is derived from an extensive trade in raisins ; nearly all that fruit, 
denominated in England Smyrna raisins, being the product of its 
neighbourhood, and shipped at Chesni#;. It is situated on a narrow 
creek, opi)osite to the unfortunate island an^l city of Scio, from which 
it is about nine miles distant. 

By the kindness of my friend Mr. P. W , I was tolerably lodged 

in the house of a Turk, wfio had* vacated it for his use. In this 
Eastern mansion were many strange things ; but the strangest of all 
was an old Greek we *cngaged as servant, who acted as valet, cook, 
and groom, and who was called Barba Yorghi (Uncle George.) 
Hiis man, I was informed, had been on board the ship of the Captain 
Pasha, when the Greek (kiptain Canaris blew the lofty Moslevnin into 
the air, oir Scio. It is not oHen^onc has an opportunity of learning 
details from the survivor of such a night — besides, the peculiarity of 
liis appearance and planner, bis iiitclligence, and a rude but striking 
sort of olo(jueuce he possessed, interested me. One evening, there- 
fore, I invited him to come into my room, and discuss the narrative of 
his life at length. 

Leaving his slippers at the door, Barba Yorglii advanced to the 
upper end of the room, sat down cros.s-lcggcd on a low sofa, cleared 
his throat with a glass of Scio rakie, and began his talc, which was, 
indeed, one of adventure and woe. But as this narrative was of great 
length, and tlie reader in England may not have all the leisure and 
taste for a “ long story” thatl had in ray Asiatic solitude, I will hastily 
disjiaich the early adventures, and merely let Barba Yorghi tell him- 
self the last and most interesting of them. — lie was a native of 
(^hesnu', and the son of respectable Greek parents of the place. Ilis 
lather died when he was about twelve years of age ; his mother soon 
followed, and he was left a helpless orphan. By the assistance of a 
charitable relation he was shipped on board a Turkish saccolevu, 
where he was exposed to brutal treatment. In process of lime, lie 
rose from cabin-boy to the rank of .sailor; and in that capacity visited 
Smyrna, Scio, and most of the Grec]^ islands. In some of these places 
he jiicked up money; but among the famous swimmers and sponge- 
divers of the islands of Calymna and St^nchio, he improved himself in 
an aeipurcment (i. e. swimming) to which he was destined twice to 
ow'e Ills life, and in a rare manner: the first time' was in his young 
days, Ilf Stanchlo. Getting into a love scrape, and being pursued by 
the enraged relatives of tlie fair islander (by night,) he leaped into the 
sea, and made for the opposite island of Calymna,* swimming farther, 
and probably faster, from his mistress tlian ever did the enamoured 
Aphil, 1829 2 B 
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Leander, of swiinminj^ memory, to his. The distance from one island 
to the other is more than five miles ; but Ixaviug’ rested on one of the 
two small islets about midway between them, he reached at last the 
Island of Calymna. ^ 

After this important adventure he became more prudent in his love, 
and (as men will do) more careful of his money. By dint of labour, 
and economy, he more than once acquired what, in his humble ideas, 
was wealth, — but as often was he reduced, by misfortune and op- 
pression, to his primitive poverty. At last, however, when he was 
pennylesa and almost ])opeless, a relation, who in his life-time had 
never given him any thing but a paras'^ , and a deal of good advice, 
on dying left him the property he Could no longer keep, and which, of 
the two, he would rather have fall into Yorghi’s hands than into the 
sultan’s coffers. Barba Yorghi now became a ship-owner and mer- 
chant; and being well to do in the world, soon found a wife at the 
village of Aya-Paraskevis (close to Chesme,) who brought an addition 
to bis fortune of a good house and an extensive vineyard. The Greek 
chnplehad a daughter — an only child. After describing, in an affecting 
manner, his boundless affection for tlie offspring of his old age, the 
brilliant projects he formed, and the hopes he eiAertained, poor Yorghi 
terminated his sad tale thus ; — 

You shall hear, Sir, how cruelly all these hopes were blighted, — how 
my proird confidence was humbled to the dust, and how 1 became the 
lonely, wretched, besotted old man you now sec me. 

On a day fatal for us, an affray took place in our village (Aya-Pa- 
raskevis, inhabited solely by Greeks,) in which a Turk of some 
consecpience was' killed, and two of his attendants wounded. I was 
absent at the time, shooting ])artridgcs with my wife’s brother, 
on the hill of Alacchitta, but when I arrived and heard the 
fact, 1 trembled at the certain consequences. It was true the 
Turk had been killed in an attempt to commit the grossest 
injury iqion a bcautilul (ircek girl of the village, by her relations, 
and a young man iier lover ; and that they who had done the deed, 
and she who had been the innocent cause, had prudently taken flight. 
But I too well knew the vindictive spirit of the Turks, the compre- 
hensiveness of Turkish justice, its eagerness on every occasion to effect 
an avaniah, to drain money right or wrong, and to use the advan- 
tages of force to the utmost extent. The most, however, that I and 
my wife apprehended, (and that to us blind, avaricious fools that we 
were, seemed a mighty evil,) was, that wc, from our comparative 
wealth, should be obliged to contribute largely to the fine to be im- 
posed on the village, for a transaction in which we had no more to do 
than if we had been living in theeultan’s palace at Stamboul. — Oh, 
God ! this would have been nothirig — nothing ! At a late hour in the 
evening, a numerous body of furious Turks rushed into the village, 
discharglngthcir fire-arms in dll directions, as is their wont. A pistol- 
ball penetrated through one of my slight shutters, and struck my He- 
my lovely — my innocent — my happy child! who, j^^arcely 
comprehending the alarm of her parents, had fallen quietly asleep on 
a sofa by the window. One shrill shriek, which still rings in my ears, 

• Para is the smallest Turkish coin ; forty go to a piaster, and a piaster is now less 
than four-pence English, 
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and turns my blood to ice, warned us of our unutterable woe ! Slio 
threw’ herself off the sofa towards me, and expired at my feet. Oh, 
Sir, jou liave never known w htit is pain if you have not felt the agony, 
the madness of a fond father ! What succeeded around us for some 
time I have no idea, and, had it not been for the care of our servant 
and a friend or two Avho ran into our apartment, we should have ex** 
})ire(l, lying prostrate by the side of our child, in the flames that had 
already reached our house from the deserted residence of the fugitives 
that the Turks had set fire to. When made sensible, I took my darling 
in iny arms, and we went into the garden behind the house; there, 
on the bare ground, with the cdld, pallid, blood-stained corpse on my 
knees, X sat in mute despair, heedless of the destruction of my pro- 
j)erly, and of all the horrors committing in the village. Thus passed 
the night. When the morning dawned, the hour at which, in my 
ha[)])y days, I had been accustomed to ari^e, and, ere repairing to the 
business of the day, to kiss my sweet little slumberer — heaven 
and earih ! what a scene did its hateful light disclose! Could it, in- 
deed, be she? my rose, my brilliant floweret — my darling — late so full 
of life, and now colourless, inanimate as the marble of the fountain ! 
was it possible ? (lotild a morsel of dull lead, -scarcely larger than the 
black pupil of her eye, work such a change as this? could the art 
of mail do so much and vso , soon? lint it was even so — she was 
(lead — dead! and the blood that stained iny hands, my my 
])osom, was her life's blood. My brain was bewildered; and when 
my friends consolingly said, IJelenizza would be a saint in heaven, I 
could not compreheiKl how her j)nrc, holy spirit could be severed or 
separated from the jiiire, angelic* form I still clasped in my arms. 

Ill the course of the morning some iieighhours came to inform tnu 
of tlie aga's will, and ot* the sum I was expected to contribute; for 
even the Turks had not heart to lace the wretchedness they had made* 
I took tlic money from my casket, which the attention of my servant 
or friends (and none of mini’) liad rescued from the fire, and mecha- 
nically counted out the ])ieces. It was a heavy sum, but it cost me 
not a thought ; 1 could have thrown all that was left to me at my op- 
j)res.sors’ feet with the same indifiercnce. We were carried (the re- 
mains of my lJel(?nizza, my wife, and myself) to a neighbour's house, 
ours being a heap of ruins. The women engaged themselves in pre- 
parntiems for the funeral, and at the evening hour, borne down with 
grief, I staggered after the flower-covered corpse of my child to 
the grave. As she lay extended on her little bier, by the side of the 
dark pit, which the priests were sanctifying with prayer and incense, 
and holy water, the rosy glow of the setting sun flushed over her lace; 
it was so like the glow of infantile health when in repose, that again 
I could not understand she was sleeping for ever; but they lowered 
her into the grave, laid the pillow under her head, placed the cross 
on her breast, and hid my child froni^my sight. Even then, so near 
did my state of mind approach to madness, that, had I not been re- 
f-truijjcd,I would have torn up the cold earth and the hated boards that 
concealed her, to attempt, if yet the warmth of a father*s embrace— a 
lather’s heart— could not recall her to light and life. But I afflict you, 
sir, and will touch lightly on the rest of tny sorrows. 

2 B2 
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'Hie Jobs of her child and her fortune, and my dissipation and pro- 
fusion, for it was only when stupified by wine that I could find peace, 
and for the remnant of my property I cared nothing, soon sent my 
wife to her daughter's resting place. I continued to live on in an 
alternation of drinking afid sleeping, for I dared not face the 
horrors of my solitary room, or lay me down on my lowly couch 
until the potent wine cup had deluged memory and reflection — had 
fallen from my unsteady hand ; and when sleep, by far the kinder of 
my two friends, abandoned me, I returned instantly to wine. In this 
mode of^life I persisted, until I had not a •para left me in the world, 
and it was only the pressure of want, 'the gnawings of famine, that 
aroused me once more to exertion — to the duties and labours of a 
poor man's life ; though several times I would fain have laid myself 
down to die, even by the painful death of hunger. When I did look 
about me, to see what I could do, an Ipsariot captain, who had known 
me many years, suggested that I might embark as a pilot, a post 
which my long experience in the Archipelago, my acquaintance with 
all its scattered islands and narrow passinges, must certainly qualify 
me for. A pilot, therefore, I became, and again threaded through 
the Cyclades, sometimes with fair weather, sometimes with foul ; 
sometimes with a good, friendly captain, who would share his cheering 
glass with me, — sometimes with a penurious brute, who would set me 
on shore,, with iny body shrunk from'^want of food, and my belly 
swollen with unwholesome water; with Imperialists, F/cnch, Eng- 
lish, with Italians, Spaniards, and God knows what other nations. 
In this way I contrived to live : busy and dangerous occupations, a 
rapid variety in associates and scenes, and, more than all, the course 
of time, tempered the poignancy of my afflictions, and having saved 
a little money, about seven years ago, I thought of returning to this, 
my native place, to rest awhile in peace, — to breathe my last where 
my Helcnizza had been, — to recommend some kind being to see me 
laid by her side. With this idea I undertook a voyage (which I 
intended should be my last) to the Dardanelles. My usual good 
fortune went with me ; we were detained by a Turkish frigate ; the 
Turkish fleet was in want of pilots, and some kind friend mentioned my 
qualifications in a flatlcring manner. I was ordered on board the frigate, 
and, instead of returning to Chesme, was carried to Constantinople, 
thence to conduct, where they might list, the tyrants to whom I liad 
so many obligations. JJut I am wrong, I should not say conduct, as 
the Turks will hardly ever deign to listen to their pilot. For my part, 
I do not know what they want with a pilot at all, unless it be to have 
the pleasure of cutting off his head, when, by their own ignorance, 
they have run their ship upon a rock. A short time after our arrival at 
Constiintinople, I was tpansferred to a large ship of the line, which liad 
been laid up for years, but was now destined to go somewhere, and do 
something, though the where apd the what were not yet decided ; 

it uot been for the Greek revolution, it might have been long 
tve had emerged from the Dardanelles, or my pilot-craft been 
exercised, in any tluug hut an occasional sail to the Prince's Islands, 
qr some such other trip, to contribute to the splendour and pleasure 
of a blooming holiday. 
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You arc aware, Sir, that before our revolution, all the seamen of the 
Ottoman navy were Greeks, the Turks confining themselves to the 
more noble occupation of firing the guns, and despising all the 
nautical portion of the service, as a things far beneath them. When 
the rising of our nation became generally known, many of these sailors 
fled, as opportunity offered, from the ships of the tyrant to those of 
their countrymen. The condition of those who could not escape 
became dreadful ; the Turks, though they knew they could not do 
without their services, were unable to repress their hate revenge* 
Whenever intelligence came of any success obtained by our brethren 
in (ireece, the pistol and yata*glian were sure to go to work among 
us. in times of no extraordinary excitement I have seen a man 

cut doR'ii by my side, merely because the Turk imagined his features 
bore an expression of joy or triiimi)h. A word of sympathy in the 
cause of his country, that might cscj^pe a Greek, ensured him 
instant death. Indeed, no state could well be worse than ours ; and 
what aggravated its bitterness beyond endurance, was, that we were 
to he made, in the hands of our tyrants, the means of carrying ruin 
and death to our friends ami countrymen. If we turned our eyes 
towards the shore, there was nothing calculated to console us there* 
The turbulent populace of the immense capital was burning with the 
fiercest of passions, and eager for blood and pillage; every day saw 
some of the noblest or richest of our unhappy caste fall unreiiisting vic- 
tims ; and the blood of the minbiters of our holy religion, even of the 
venerated head of our church, was shed with remorseless profusion. But, 
to continue rny story. — It was on board of the ship where I, and about a 
hundred other Greeks, were compelled to serve, that the Captain Pasha 
embarked early in the year of 1822. Shortly afterwards the strong fleet, 
that was then all ready, set sail. The first place that the long gathering 
tempest fell nt)on was the island of Scio, and every body knows with 
what violence it iell. The scenes of horror that were played off there, 
for the space of six weeks, have been made familiar to the world ; and, 
coupled with the more recent destruction of Ipsara, the fall of Bcio 
will long be held as the very perfex‘tion of atrocity, beyond which it 
would be difficult even for fiends to proceed. By day I heard 
the shrieks of the fleeing, and the curses of the pursuers; the supplica- 
ting voices of women, children, and old men, dying away in the short, 
tremulous cry of death's agony. Day after day I heard the irregular 
discharge of musketry, with, now and then, the deep roar of artillery ; 

I heard the crash of stately houses, as their marble walls fell to the 
earth ; I saw the smoke extend in dense masses over the fair city, and 
rise, at intervals, from the pleasant villas and olive groves, from the 
bright gardens of oranges and citrons, and from the bosquets of the 
favourite mastic. • ** 

But by night how fearful was the spectacle ! The murderer reposed 
from his bloody labours ; a deathly silence reigned, broken, occasionally, 
by the loud crackling of the consuming fire, the fall of a building, or 
the savage cry of some Asiatic sentinel. The flames rose high from 
to^er and grove, lighting up the destruction they were making; they, 
dkrted in broad, red , masses across the channel that divides the island 
from the main, and reflected on the black sides and lofly summit of 
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Caj^B KaiCabouniou. Then I saw consumiii|^ the beautiful city, the 
fairest^ the ix)litest of all the Levant, where, at diHerent periods of my 
life, I hatl passed many a happy clay ; tficii I saw the ravage of the 
destructive element among those lovely gardens, tlie odour of whose 
fruit trees had so olten saluted me across the calm waves, charmed my 
senses, and given me the ])leasant assurance that I was ai)proaching 
home. Many and many a time, as 1 have been sailing out of the bay 
of Smyrna, have I scented, at the distanceof miles, the sweet blossoms of 
the orange tree, the cilrou, and the almond, that were prodigal of beauty 
and weafth to the dwellers in the happy island of Scio. Whitt had the 
marble halls and iiiolfeufcsive jdants done tliat they should thus be de- 
stroyed! One would have thought that the love of possessioi^^ould 
have saved them, and that the Turks, contenting lhernscl>W with 
wrenching them fromtliose who had built and planted thei^, would liave 
Stayed the hand of injury, ^aiid kept thcjn for tlieir own use and 
eryoyment. But it is part of their brutal character to delight in 
destruction ; perhaps, they arc anxious to efface works they themselves 
know not how to imitate ; they may liave considered the syininctric, 
elegant, comfortable edifices a reproach to their own paltry construc- 
tions of lath and mortar: perhaps, — but why speciffate on the motives 
of their barbarity? the fact is, — and alas! how often has it been 
proved of late years — the Turk ever finishes with fire what he has 
begun with the sword, and so soon as he has pillaged the money and 
jewels, and secured such women as ipay have charms for his brutal 
lust, or who be imagines will sell well, he hastens to render the scene of 
his triumph a heap of desolate ruins. To do this in Scio required Iiard 
work, and the perverse industry which the Turks displayed to accom- 
plish their purpose was truly astonishing. The houses, being well built 
of hard stone and marble, with scarcely any wood in them but the doors 
and window-frames, were very difficult to burn ; they had the barbarous 
constancy of purpose to return to the same building five, ten, or 
fifteen days, successively, and even after all, the strong outer walls are 
nearly all yet standing, I except, however, the palace of the Bishoj), 
where the short assemblies of the Greek people were held, and the 
Greek college, in which, before our troubles, from four to five 
hundred youths of Scio, and other islands of the Archij)elago, were 
educated ; these two edifices were rased to the ground — not a stone 
was left upon another. It is a sad thing now, Sir, as you must have 
felt, to walk through that desolate town ; to see those smoked, 
scorched, skeletons of houses that were once so beautiful. When I 
was there,, a few days ago, I walked through street after street and 
did not meet a human being. I started a covey of partridges in the 
Strada fie* Primati, which 1 had known so populated and gay. I saw 
an unowned starved bitclf giving suck to her miserable litter in the 
corner of a marble paved hall, that liad belonged to a wealthy mer- 
chant, and which 1 had seen frequ?nted, in other days, by a large and 
hand^nie family^ and numerous and smiling friends. Sturdy shoots 
of the wild fig-tree had sprung up within the holy church ; the floor 
.was oyetljp^wn witli nettles, weeds hung from the walls, swarms* of 
insects were seen rushing to their secret holes, and an odious black 
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Bnake lay coiled on the very altar stone I I could have wept to sec 
such charip^es. 

liefore I proceed to finish my adventures, there is one particular 
story of the massacre of Scio" which I must tell you, because it is not 
generally know n, and because I can answer for its authenticity, having 
seen the villains before the scowl and flush of anger were off* their 
countenances, and having heard the recital as it fell, without onC 
expression of relenting or remorse, from the lijis of the murderers. A 
party of about a dozen Turlfs had taken, among other female oaptiveg^ 
a young lady of extreme beauty, and could not agree tp whoBe 
lot she should fall, each being intlamed with a desire of jiosscssing so 
fair a prize, and determined not to relinquish her to anotlier. After a 
long violent altercation they grew^ furious, and were drawing their 
arms to fight among themselves, when one of them proposed, that, as 
tlioy could l£t>t all obtain her, nobody should, and that, to pre-* 
vent further quarrelling, they should shoot her. This being unani- 
mously agreed to, the barbarians went into the room where the poor 
creature was, already well nigh dead with fear ; each of them dis^ 
cliarged his pistol at her, and left her a disfigured corse. 

I now, Sir, come to the night on which our brave Canaris took Jiis 
signal vengeance on the Turks for the cruelties they had committed, 
and were then committing, against us. A terrible night, Sir, it was. 
When 1 look back to it, it seems like some horrible dream ; such a 
dream as might visit a guilty soul, when labouring under remorse of 
conscience, and the dread of everlasting perdition j a vision 
of the day of jiulgnient ; a scene of the deep abyss of uii- 
(jucnchablc llame, from which may the Virgin and saints deliver us! 
The Turkish licet was lying (juieily and unsuspectingly at anchor ofl’ 
Scio, on a fine night, in the month of June; the hour was waxing 
very late ; the colfec-shops on board had ceased to give out the 
chibouques and cu])s ; llie Turks were rcj)o.sing, huddled together 
like sheep, on the decks ; the Captain Pasha had retired to his 
splendid cabin, his olficers bad Ibllowed his example; no regular 
watch being ever kept onboard a Tiukish man of war. I, and a few 
Creek lads, still lingered on the upper deck, and, for want of better 
amusement, were watching the progress of a dark sail, which we saw 
emerge from the Spahnadore Islands, and bear down the channel in our 
direction. She came stilly on, approaching us nearer and nearer, and we 
kept gazing at her, without, however, apprehending any thing, until we 
saw another sail in sight, and perceived that the vessel wc had first made 
out was hauling up in such a manner as would soon bring her right 
alongside our lofty three-decker. I then ventured to go below and 
speak to one of the Turkisli oflicers. This gentleman cursed me for 
disturbing him, called me a fool, and aftcr^ speaking disrespectfully 
of the mother that bore me, grdmbled out that they must be merchant 
vessels from Smyrna, turned himself on his other side, and fell again 
to sleep. Still the suspicious ship' came on nearer and nearer; I 
spoke to some of the men, who replied much in the same manner 
as officer had done, wondering what I had got into my head, to 
be running about breaking people’s rest at such a time of the night. ^ 
What more could 1 do ? 
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When I again ascended the quarter deck, the vessel was close astern 
— i-lrilhin hail. She was a large brig, as black as Satan, hut not a soul 
cOuld I see on board except the man at j,he helm. Of my own accord, 

I cried out to them to hold off, or he would be split to pieces against 
us. No answer was returrted, but, favoured by a gentle breeze, on 
came the brig, silent and sombre as the grave. Whilst fixing my eyes 
intently on these incomprehensible proceedings, I saw the helmsman 
leave his post, having secured his tiller hard a-port — the next instant 
I heard a noise like that made by the manning of oars — then I saw a 
boat drop astern from under the lee of the brig — and ere I could again 
draw breath, the brig struck violently. against our side, to which (by 
means I could not then conceive) she became at once attachcj^like a 
crab, or the many-armed polypus. Before one third of the sluwering 
Turks were aroused, before a dozen of them had sci^d their pikes 
and' spars to detach the dangerous neighbour — she exptted ! — A dis- 
charge — a fire — a shock, likeHhe mighty eruption of some vast volcano, 
rose from the dark, narrow bosom, and quickly she was scattered in 
minute fragments, high in the astonished, but jdacid heavens, wide 
over the sea, and among our decks and rigging — destroyed herself in 
the act of destroying, though we could see the hands that had directed 
and impelled the movement of the dreadful engine pulling fast away 
in the boat. They might have taken it more coolly, for the Turks had 
other matters to think of, than pursuing them — our ship was on a blaze 
— the flames were running like lightning along our rigging, and had 
seized on so many parts at once, tllat the confused c rew knew not 
where to direct their attention. The Captain Pasha rushed upon deck 
like a man who had heard tlic sound of the last trumpet ; he did not, 
however, lose much time in beating his forehead and tearing his beard ; 
lie proceeded with great firmness of mind to give judicious orders, but 
the fire was too widely spread, and the consternation of the crew too 
excessive to admit of any good being done. While lie gave commands 
to intercept the flames that were already playing down the main-top- 
mast, he heard the cry from below, that the lower deck was on fire, 
and numbers of his ineu rushed by him and leaped into the sea. It 
was in vain he ran from place to jilace, attempting by prayers and 
threats to establish something like a unity and purpose of action — ^the 
fellows had lost their reason in their extreme fear, — It was all in vain that 
be drew forth liis splendid purse, and scattered its rich contents before 
them — ^what was money to a man who felt that, if he lingered for a minute, 
he should be sent into the air on the wings of gunpowder 1 Some of 
our boats had caught fire; others were lowered, and you will not 
wonder that these were all swamped or upset by the numbers tliat 
rushed into them. Meanwhile the fire spread, and spread — at each 
instant it might reach the powder magazines — the guns too, that were 
all double-shotted or crammed with grape, began to be heated ; and as 
the flames flashed over them, already went off at intervals with tre- 
meiidous roar. The wild shrieks, curses, and phrensied actiofls of some 
of Ae crew ; the speechless despair, and stupid passiveness of others ; 
and'tbe shrill, reckless maniac laugh (for many of them were downrfght 
•mad) 'Ware horrible to witness. People may talk about Mahdmetaii 
resigisatlon, and the surprising influence of their doctrine of faiatism, 
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but, for my part, I saw little result from their boasted equanimity or firm- 
set belief: they seemed to be affected just as other mortals would have 
been in u similar tryinj^ situation, and indeed (with the exception of a 
few of stiperior rank among* the Turks) ih^ despised Greeks shewed 
infinitely more firmness and presence of mihd than their masters. The 
far greater part of the latter leaped into the sea without reflecting* 
whether they could swim two miles — or, indeed, wdietherthey could swim 
at all, (among nearly eight hundred Turks, you may imagine, Sir, what 
a number of fat fellows there were,) and without calculatijig the^certain 
havoc to be committed on them in the water by the terrible discliarges 
of the guns. I shall not attempt to vaunt my own courage ; I was a 
worn-oi^ spirit-broken man — I was going to throw myself overboard, 
when a^lreek, a townsman of mine, as brave and clever a lad as ever 
lived, caught hold of my arm, and drew me aside. “ What ! are you mad, 
like the stupid l^rks ?” said he in an under^tone of voice ; “ if you leap 
into the wafer now, you will be either drowned in the dying grasp of 
some heavy Osmanli, or have your brains knocked out by the cannon 
shot — the ship may not blow up yet aw hile ; and do you not sec, that 
now^ as the cables are cut, and the wind is towards shore, we are every 
moment drifting neaaer to the island ? Come along, Yorghi ! ” I fol- 
lowed my adviser to the bow of the ship — here 1 saw a number of 
Greeks, hanging on the bowsprit and on the rigging outside of the 
bows. We took our station with them, awaiting in almost bseathless 
silence the moment when the powdejp magazine should explode. I slumUl 
tell you, though, that before 1 left the deck I saw the Captain Pasha 
make an attempt to leave the sliip, in a boat that hud sustained little 
injury. II is attendants succeeded in embarking Ins treasures and 
valuables, and he was descending the ship's side, w^hen a number of 
frantic Turks leaped into the boat, and down she went, mahmoudiers*, 
golden coffee-cups, amber pipes, shawls, Turks, and all ! It has been 
generally said that lliQ Captain Pasha was killed in the boat by the fall 
of part of the ship's masts ; but this, I can assure you, is not correct — 
he was blown up with the ship. As I was getting over the bows, 1 saw 
him through the smoke and flames, standing with his back against the 
bulwarks, liis hands crossed on his breast, and his head raised towards 
the heavens, which looked pitilessly and on fire ; and one of my coin- 
])auions afterwards assured me he saw him iu the same position the 
very inorneiit before the final explosion. Of the explosion itself I can 
say little, but that it was indeed tremendous. — I remember nothing but 
a dreadful roar, an astounding shock, a burst of flames that seemed to 
threaten the conflagration of the globe, and a rain of fiery matter that 
fell tJiick, and hissed in the troubled sea like ten thousand serpents. 
The shock threw ns nearly all from the bows ; some, though not many, 
were killed by the falling timbers,, the rest swam off for shore# from 
which we were still distant more than a mile. My limbs had no 
longer the strength and activity that in former times enabled me to 
swim from Stanchio to Calymna; but, with the assistance of a 
floating fragment, I did very well, and was among the foremost of the 
Greetowho reached the little light-house, that stands on Scio‘s ancient 
andifiiined mole. On looking back at the wreck, the fore-part of the skip 
apptjared still afloat, and the foremast erect, but they soon parted, and 
* Malimouciior^ a coin, value 25 piastres. 
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next (lay nothin^y was seen of the immense ship, but minute and 
innumerable frag-ments scattered on the water and on the shore of the 
island. Of about nine liuudred persons in all, who were on board, 
only Gift'll ty- three escaped, and among these, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, there was not one Turk ! Many unfortunate Greek prisoners or 
slaves perished with the ship, and among them, three young Sciote 
children. 

My tale is told; — since that dreadful night my adventures have been 
of a very homely nature. I am now your servant, Sir, and hope the 
partridges I cooked for you this evening were to your taste. 
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L*llY(iiENr;. — F uench and English Dietetics. 

The literature of England and of France has been of late inundated 
with books on diet, regimen, digestion, and tke like. On the one 
hand we have Abcrnetliy, Hare, Wilson, Philip, Paris, James John- 
son, Kitchener, and many more too numerous to particularize ; while 
on the (]^^her, we have Mcirieu, Simon, Ruches, Trelat, Rricheteau, 
Rostan, Halle, Hufeland, <&c. “A demand,” says the Political Eco- 
nomist, “ produces a supply,” just as naturally as hunger leads to eating, 
and fatigue to sleejj. Precisely so it is in this instance. Now, that 
the desolating and bloody sword of war has been turned i)itoa pruning 
liook, and the spear into a ploughshare, mankind, diiTcting their 
energies to achievements not quite so arduous, it is true, but iulinitely 
more delightful, take Professors Guslaldi, Bcauvilliers, Jarrin, and 
Ude, for their guides ; and study the divine arts of “ la cnisinek^et 
La gloutofmerie” What HjIIows? A very speedy production off 
books without number on all and every thing connected with that 
capricious and universal organ — the stomach. Thus is the “ demand'* 
established, the “ supply” is not long withheld. 

It is one thing to write a book, and another to read it ; or, at all 
events, to profit by its perusal : and we very much question the utility 
(of course we mean to the reader) of tlie numerous works that have 
been recently put forth on the subject of diet. That a physician should 
write a book — especially if lie have some new theory to promulgate, or 
some useful information to impart, — is both natural and proper: and 
if lie hit upon a popular and taking subject, why, as far as lie is con- 
cerned, tant mieuxl But it is the duty of us as reviewers — and a very 
ungracious duty it very often is — to “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest” their voluminous lucubrations. In this particular case we really 
feel it a duty to “ digest” what<’Yc read. Having, therefore, sifted the 
Wfbeai from the chaff of a large pile of dietetic wotks, we must repeat, 
one or two marked exceptions, we do verily suspect*— not 
only inutility, but, even the injurious effect of |I|ese oraclejf; be- 
caiiMIICf by submitting all edible articles to the vigilanikwsaf xlieUilstry, 
we luust detect, in almost every substance, some itox|euB |Utd unwhole- 
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some quality. When Mr* Acciirn published his books on the adultera- 
tion of food, garnished with that fearful motto — “ There is death in the 
pot!'' all the world was frig’hteriod at thq communication, and regarded 
the most ordinary compound sul)stances with extreme suspicion — not 
to say liorror. They may now look with anieye equally distrustful and 
tremulous upon the difterent species of meat and vegetables ; for tlie 
cuimiog hand of chemistry will detect in them some properties — not^ 
indeed, of sophistication — for dame Nature scorns such knavery — but 
neverlhclcss prejudicial — that is, chemically prejudicial — to the human 
stomach, * 

But, in all this close and rigid •aiialysatiori, one trifling fact has been 
entirely overlooked ; namely — that the human stomach is neither a 
crucible, nor a copper, — neither a retort, nor a furnace ; neither, to 
s])euk learnedly vas lemier clausum, nor a balneum aquosum, nor a 
balneum arcntc,— but simply and emjdiaticajly, as Dr. Hunter used to 
say — “ a stomach, gentlemen, — a stomach. 

There is another circumstance, also, which the sagacious dicteticians 
have neglected to consider : they have placed nothing to the account 
of the habits and feelings, nor even to the constitutif)n of their readers. 
But this is wrong, and decidedly unjust. If the hypochondriac- 
heaven help him!— cannot take food without referring to some poj^u- 
lar work on diet, his situation is very similar to that of a child in 
leading-strings ; and his fears will be constantly excited by the, danger 
of transgression. Truly, there hatlj been much nonsense thrust upon 
mankind, by these miniitory demmeiations against feeding; and our 
habits, feelings, and even our most innocent inclinations, have been 
cx])o.sed to the action of the crucible, and denounced as perilous. 

As eating has been so furiously anathematized, so also has drinking, 
and with the same bigotry, virulence, and indiscrimination, 01' course, 
if taken to excess, fermented licpiors, like every thing else, become 
pej»icious; but it shews a sad lack of wisdom to condemn the use of 
meat and drink, because their abuse is attended with ill effects. Why 
should we act and feel, as if this bountifid world, brilliant in beauty 
and overflowing in blessings, was a coUectiou of steel-traps and spring 
gnus, set to catch the body, and shoot the soul?” Is it not much 
better and wiser, to avail ourselves of the many blessings which Pro- 
vidence has placed within our reach, than to set ourselves to work, to 
detect poison in our meat, ami God knows what in our drink? — Jt 
savours of learning, doubtless, to do all this, and of the “ musty*’ air of 
the schools: but, cui bono? 

Pj'oacl) not to im* your musty 

Yo drones that mould in idle ctdl ; 

The lieart is Aviser tlian tlie sdiools— . 

TJie senses always reason well.” 

Our “grandfathers and their progenitors were well convinced that a 
good cup of Sherris sack,** or musca<llne, comforted the heart and 
aided digestion; and why the same opinion should not influence us, 
we leave to the chemists to decide. 

Npw* as far as we cun see, they do not do these things a whit better 
in France ; and this brings us to the immediate consideration of the 
works before us. 
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I'he reader will have already observed, that the “ Rt!sum<5'* placed 
at the head of this article, is a volume of one of those “ Encyclopedies,” 
for which the French are so celebrated. In the traith now by our 
side, there is a complete Code Hygienique — from infancy to “ the last 
sad scene of all;*^ — and tfie book does not contain so many as 270 
32mo, ])ages. There are, also, at the end, a ** Biographic des Mejde- 
cins les plus ct?lebrcs qui ont ecrit sur THygifene,” and a short “ Bi- 
bliographic Hygienique, ou Catalogue Raisoniuj des meilleurs ouvrages 
ecrits sur rHygienc/’ besides a very correct and rather minute index; 
and all for 3 fr. 50 c.; or about three shillings! 

It is not necessary that we should ‘enter into any discussion upon 
the relative merits of the works of the several authors to whom we 
have alluded ; we shall content ourselves with presenting to the reader 
the concentrated result of our lucubrations ; and, by taking the “ Re- 
sume complet d’Hygiene J’rivt^e” for our guide, w^e shall be enabled 
to perform our task perhaps with interest and satisfaction. 

Our Gallic neighbours always “begin at the beginning;” and we 
consequently find, that not content with embodying a complete code 
of “ regies hygieniques,“ they first of all briefly explain the peculiari- 
ties of the dilfercnt stages, or “ epochs^ of e^ristence ; then those of 
the sexes ; proceeding with those of constitution, habit, profession, 
climate and seasons ; concluding with those of hereditary jiredisposi- 
tion; all of which are treated in so familiar a style, that “ he who 
runs may read.” The whole is jirecedcd by an “ Introduction His- 
torique,” which is particularly neat, unaffected, and satisfactory. It 
embraces a brief, but comprehensive view of the various modes which 
the legislators of the ancient world, of the Persians, the Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, the Grecians, the Spartans, and the Romans, adopted 
to contribute to the health and comfort of the people. It insists, also, 
iqion the many advantages which must necessarily accrue from an im- 
plicit obedience to such reasonable and wholesome laws ; and oon- 
cludes by enumerating the several illustrious jihilosophers who have 
deemed their time and talent not mis-spent in the inculcation of such 
doctrines, as well as in the strict and scientific examination of the 
principles ujion which these doctrines are founded. Then follows a 
short description of the plan of the ^vork, and then of the different 
compartments of the work itself, which we shall now proceed to 
consider. 

We shall pass over “ Les notions ge'ntf rales,*’ &c., and come at 
‘ once to “ Les Fonctions de Nutrition,’’ which comprise a greater va- 
riety of subjects than would, d priori^ appear probable. Following 
the plan of our “ Resumd,” we notice, in the first place, the articles 

* Their division consists, and very sensibly so, of only live epochs, namid}^, 
infancy, youth, puberty, adolescence, oV manhood, aud old age ; while that of the 
ancients was amplified into seven : iufantia, pueritia, adolesceutia, juveiitus, 
virilis astas, seiiectus, et decripit Oeetas. These were related by the septenary 
principle of calculation ; a circunastance that bears am^e proof of the close and 
dilfgent observation of these “ old philosophers.’* The evolutions of the human 
if we reg^d them carefully, are considerably influenced by thew eeptenary 
for instance, — we renew our ieoik in the we amve at pu- 

berty fA fourteen y and at full stature at twetUy-one, conid go on tb th© end of 
tile diapter^ but it is not necessary. 
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“ des Boissons and “ des boissons*' are very properly defined as 
“ liquides alimentaires destineSes h Stancher la soif/’ Among^ the best 
and most salutary of these “ liquides alimentaires,” teau is, of course, 
pre-eminent. It is a universal solvent, which dilutes the contents 
of the stomach, “ et les dispose sin^litjrenfent h la dig^estion.” But 
it is by no means a simple body: there are hydr8g;en and oxygen 
conjointly to contend with ; and calcareous and other saline matter, 
with chalybeate, and divers o|her sophistications, not to mention cer- 
tain prolific anmalculce. We shall farther than this, and observe 
how assiduously human art has improved the flavour and quality of 
this dissolvaut universel and adduce, as an example, the prepara- 
tions of tea and coflee. Such of our readers as imagine these luxu- 
ries to be merely toothsome delicacies, are marvellously mistaken ; 
let them not imagine, particularly those who are of the genus irrila- 
bile, that while they are sipping their tea, or drinking their coffee, they 
are quenching their thirst, or adding innocciilly to their enjoyments : no 
such thing. “ Le cafe et le thd sont generalement nuisibles aiix imlivi- 
dus irritables, h cciix qui ont le systeme nerveux tres-d6vellopt^, qui 
sonl d*un temperament bilieux on sanguin, qui menentnne vie oisivc, et 
sont en proie qiielqqe affection chronique.” 

To counteract the pernicious effects of these luxuries, we have, in 
the true French style, compositions of citron, oranges, lemons, goose- 
berries, “ on quelquefois on y ajoute du vinaigre,*' These potables 
are perfectly sedative, contribute more certainly to the qifcnching 
of thirst than other potables, “ et sont trhs-convenables en ett?.*’ 
Lemonade, I’orgeat, emulsions, with “ tisans^’ of sugar and honey, 
complete these salutary compounds, and constitute, to our CSIallic 
neighbours, a perfect pharmacopoeia of unerring remedies. Sugar 
and water merely, wc would add, are highly esteemed by the French, 
as considerably aiding digestion and quenching the thirst, by increas- 
ing “ la s<:cretion muqueuse de I’estomac.” 

The abuse of fermented liquors is briefly and pithily pointed out; 
and above all are they explained to be particularly prejudicial to whnt 
the French ladies have so much cause to be proud of, namely, their 
teeth. But we must pause here, and offer a few remarks of our 
own on the use, as well as abuse of fermented liquors. 

Many people are a^are that Mr. Basil Montague has written a 
huge octavo volume on this important subject, which volume is en- 
titled “ Some Enquiries into the Effects of Fermented Liquors. ]ly 
a Water Drinker.’^ Much as we admire that gentleman’s talent as 
a lawyer, and greatly as we esteem him as an individual, who fulfils 
every duty of existence with courtesy, kindness, and diligence, still 
we must say, that the book in question is as full of absurdities as 
any book well can be. It is reglete with self-sufficiency, false rea- 
soning, and maudlin squeamishness ; and fit only for the pemsal of those 
gentle “ goodies,’' who, assuming the^title of Pythagoreans, eschew 

flesh meat,” and feed wholly upon vegetables. To debar lis of wine, 
rosy — sparkling— generous wine, which was expressly bestowed upon 
us toonake our hearts glad, and to chase from our care-worn brows 
the sullen marks of sorrow ! — there is rank impiety in the very notion 
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of such a moustroits proceeding'. Yet has this ** water-drinker*’ writ- 
ten four hundred long octavo pages, which are crammed with illus- 
trations of the pernicious results of tl^ effects ‘‘ of fermented liquors.** 
Of the effi'cts did we ? No such thing ; nor of the use either ; 
but of the abuse — the gross, palpable, abominable abuse. We could 
fell Mr. Montague, and his disciples, that if he and they drink too 
much w^ater, abusing thereby, instead of using, that palatable potion, 
they will most assuredly experience ve»y ill effects for their impru- 
dence : we will not take upon ourselves to affirm that they may not, 
eventually, become absolutely dissolved “ into thin air,** by an un- 
limited use of this “ dissolvant unixcrscl.” There is not in any one 
subject so much cant as there is in that of eating and drinking. If you 
eat this thing, quoth one learned Theban, you commit wilful mur- 
der ; if yon drink that, quoth Sir Peter Prescript, you pour poison 
into your very vitals, llj'ally this is great nonsense. The books at 
the Custom-House vrould shew that an ocean of wine is annually con- 
sumed in this blessed kingdom of ours; and look at the brewers’ lists 
every year touching the consumption of ale and porter. And why not? 
We see no earthly reason why the rich man should not warm his 
heart with w ine, nor the poor man obtain a dfop of comfort from a 
can of stingo. l)r. Wliitaker, one of Charles the Second’s ])hysicians, 
wrote a very learned book, entitled the “ The Blood of tlie. Grape,” in 
which hi? proves, beyond all dispute, the various excellent virtues of 
wine. “ That wine (says he) is a medicine, and under such a notion 
apprehended, the practice of Avicenna, Rhasis, and Averroes, justifies ; 
when themselves used twice every month to move their bodies with tlie 
same, either sursum vel dcomim, or both. (In plain English — they 
got drunk.) And if my own observations may be acceptable, then I 
cannot conceal sucli ])owerful effects, us myself hath felt, and seen in 
others: — sciL consumptive and extenuate bodies restored to a sar- 
cosity; and from withered bodies, to Tresb, plump, fat, and fleshy; and 
from old and infirm to young and strong ; whereas, water and small- 
beer drinkers “ (hear this, ye Pythagoreans, and hide your bloodless 
faces!)*’ were coiuiteiuinced more like apes than men. And if” — con- 
cludes this hearty veteran — “ I had no other reason but my own expe- 
rience, it were enough to engage iny faith concerning its excellence.” 

The watcr-driukers have quoted the ancients in proof of the ter- 
rible and desti’iictive efiects of wine, much in tlie same way as a cer- 
tain old gentleman, who shall be nameless, has been accused of 
i{uoting Scripture to answer his own wicked purposes. Now, neither 
Hippocrates, nor Galen, {inal^ra the assertions of the “ Water- 
drinker** and his friends,) nor Averroes, nor BJiiasis, nor Rufus, nor 
Avicenna, nor Asclc])iades, nor Diogenes (the cynic), nor Cato, nor 
Pliny, nor Horace, nor Homer, nar, in short, any sensible man liv- 
ing, or who ever has lived, has ever interdicted the use of wine, or 
consigned its consumers to everlasting perdition. Tout au contraire! 
Jpr Hippocrates expressly commends its use — the weak kinds in sum- 
mtd the more potent in winter*; and Galen is equally strg^nubus 

* We'Ctttnnot, just at this moment, place our hand upon the particular pnsiage 
to which the text rcfci-s ; but iiiiuther, equally valuable, has just presented itself to 
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ill its praise, while we have already seen to what beneficial purposes 
otliers of the wise men, whom we have mentioned, were wont to ap- 
propriate it. Were we to descend to modem times, we could produce 
a j|uUi tilde of individuals who advocate the use of wine, — if not with 
the heartiness, at least, with the eloquence of their predecessors ; — 
but it is needless to jirocecd farther in this matter ; and we shall, con- 
sequently, content ourselves with offering a few serious remarks on 
the absurdity of that doctrine jvhich forbids the indulgence of even a 
temperate potation. 

Wc believe that no really sensible person will deny the lUffity — if 
not the actual necessity — of a certain degree of stimulus, under cer- 
tain circumstances of human existence. Those whose employments 
are particularly laborious, and those who are much exposed to the 
changes of the atmosphere, require an absolute stimulus over and 
above that of the food which they cat. It is great nonsense to affirm, 
that two ounces of ffesli-meat, well digested, beget a greater stock 
of more durable and useful spirits than ten times as much strong 
liquors, which iiotliiiig but luxury and concupiscence makes (make) 
necessary,” Tliis passage is quoted with great glee from Dr. Cheyiio, 
by the Waicr-driiikor’* already alluded to; and it affords a 
striking example of the bad and false reasoning of these squeamish 
old gentlemen. Now, ten times two ounces would, according to the 
received rules of arithmetic, just make twenty ounces, aiuj twenty 
ounces of “ strong liquors” — of goursc the learned Doctor means 
spirits^ — would be a ]diit and a (piarter, — a .snllicieiii dose, we have 
every reason to believe, to l)lt)w any man^s brains out. But suppose 
we take the sa7}ie ([uanlity of “ strong liipiors,” or even double it, 
what will bo the consequence then? Why, ibut the “ spirits'^ of the 
consumer will become both “ useful” and “ durable and he will 
follow his occupation with increased vigour and activity. What would 
our gallant tars, and our brave indomitable soldiers liave done without 
their grog ? Vs hat would they do now without it ? Will the “ Water- 
drinker” and his J*ythagorean followers please to inform us ? We have 
no fear for their answer ; it is already written in the annals of our 
country. 

Dr. Franklin, vvlio was esteemed a perfect model for the imitation 
of all liberal water-drinkers, was a violent op])oser of all social com- 
fort. He inculcated the fact, ttiat a twopenny loaf contained more 
actual nutriment — meaning, w'e suppose, more actual grain — than 
three times that worth of beer; intending to say, tliat a twojxnmy 
loaf would be much better for a working man than sixpciuiy-worth 
of porter or ale. |n proof of this, he adduces sonic observations 
respecting the horse, from Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, implying that 
the sinewy sirength of that noble^inimal is sufficiently preserved by a 
draught of water and a mouthful of hay. Now, this again is all 
twaddle. Dr. Franklin, we presume> preferred no pretensions to a 

our recollection : oTvw W xvtru rov Thus eaith Hipiwcrates ; 

v'hilc'»fiJaleii, who ha? i)oen represeuteil almost as the prototype of the 0(*lebrated 
BaiiLgrado, is yet more warm iu its praise. lie says, that it affords more nourish* 
meat than thing else ; that it increases radical moisture, and jjrolongs life. 
lie also affirms Tov iletrcg OJvas (iunm, t« jr«vr«’ and we cordially agree with him. 
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knowledge of physiology, or of the more minute details of corapara- 
anatomy ; hut Dr. Rush had no right to creep out by such a 
flimsy loop-hole. He, at least, ought^to have known something about 
the mode in which digestion is performed in the mammalia^ and in 
the other large animals. What precious nonsense, then, is his eulogy 
of the horse! “ Look at the horse,*' he exclaims, with every muscle 
of his body swelled from morning till night in the plough, or the 
team, — does he, make signs for spirits to enable him to cleave the 
earth (!) or to climb a hill? No ; he requires nothing but cool water 
and substantial food.** This assumption is founded upon premises 
decidedly erroneous. To enable a h^rd-working horse to go through 
his toil with spirit, and to keep him, at the same time, in condition, 
he must have corn, or some other article subject io fermentation. The 
horse, as well as other animals of this class, has a very capacious 
digestive apparatus, and one probably adapted to the production of 
fermentation ; so that, in tt’uth, corn is a powerful fermented stimulus 
to the beast. We do not mean to affirm that the horse can digest corn 
into whiskey, or even into ale ; but we see no reason to doubt, — 
building our opinion upon our knowledge of his anatomy, — the capa- 
bility which he possesses of fermenting: his food^ and of transforming 
it into a source of pleasurable excitation. Let us, therefore, discanl 
the sickening cant of the temperance of the horse ; and let us more 
reasonably believe that Providence, in its goodness, has not denied 
to so usiful an animal some slight gratification, ns a reward for the 
precious benefits which it confers upon mankind. 

Let not our readers imagine that, because we have thus eulogized 
wine, we intend to advocate an unlimited indulgence in its fascination. 
Far from it : all that we contend for is a moderate, and not an intem- 
perate, use of the comforts which it is calculated to dispense. Let us 
then assume, as a settled point, that stimulus, in a certain degree, 
and under certain restrictions, is nec^sary to sustain the strength and 
invigorate the frame of the toiling man ; the best proof of which arc 
the comfort and energy which it imparts to the consumer : but, if this 
necessary stimtilus*be exceeded, then it is abused, and every super- 
fluous mouthful becomes poisonous in its ultimate ellect. We will 
here just trace the succeeding gradations of an intemperate potation. 
The first physical effect which is produced is upon the internal vas- 
cular coat of the stomach, as we may learn from the warmth which is 
evident to our sensation. By repeating the draught, the heart sym- 
pathises with the stomach, and we increase the circulation of the 
blood, which seems, as it were, to dance through the veins ; the 
pulse becomes quick, and somewhat enlar^d ; the eyes sparkle ; the 
imagination is quickened ; and, in short, the whole frame is britn-full 
of excitement, as is sufficiently obvious in every word, look, and 
action. If the matter end here, w^ll and good, if it be not too fre- 
quently repeated : for it is an established rule in the animal economy, 
that excitement, long sustained?* or frequently repealed, will, sooner 
or later, inevitably wear out the machine; and, in proportiott to the 
degree atid duration of such excitement, will be the subsequentc'assi- 
ttrde Wnd debility. This fact, indeed, will serve to explain nearly all 
theraoral atid physical causes of disease : it is, in truth, an excess of 
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action of either the mental or corporeal functions, which tends to pro- 
duce all those varied ills ** flesh is heir to.” In medio tutissi- 
mus ihis” is a safe rule in more* senses than that to which the Roman 
hard intended it should apply ; and no p^son is more frequently ra* 
minded of its extreme utility and Justness than the physician. 

We will suppose, then, that the potation goes on ; and we shall dud 
that a new effect is very speedily produced. The brain, and the nerves 
which arise from it, oppressed by the load of blood thrown up into the 
head, as well as by the forcible and rapid pulsation of the larteries, 
become, in a degree, paralyzed the tongue moves with difficulty, and 
loses the power of distinct articulation ; the limbs become enfeebled 
and unsteady ; the mind is partially deranged, being either worked up 
into fury, or reduced to ridiculous puerility ; and if the stimulus be 
pushed even further than this, absolute insensibility ensues, accom- 
panied with vomiting, and apparent lifelessness. Such is a brief view 
of the physical progress of a debauch ; and to prove our conviction of 
the extreme culpability of this abuse, we shall briefly trace its ill cflTect 
upon the more important parts, which are subjected to its baneful 
influence. 

As the stomach is the immediate receptacle of this stimulating fluid, 
it is the first organ which becomes affected by its virulence. Mausea, 
flatulence, heart-burn, with all the usual and most prominent symp- 
toms of indigestion occur, more especially loss of appetite ;* the food 
taken by a confirmed sot being scarcely sufficient, apparently, to 
sustain life. The liver, with the other glands of the body, subservient 
to digestion, sympathizes in the derangement. The brain, also, par- 
ticipates in the injury sustained by the other parts ; and there is either 
a constant head-ache, or a dizzy, muzzy, disagreeable sensation, 
inducing a strong desire to dose, and rendering the individual heavy, 
dull, and listless. A sure symptom of this effect upon the brain, and 
unerring cliaracteristic of the condition of the patient, is a partial 
paralysis of the upper eye-lid, imparting to the eye an appearance of 
sleepiness. These structural derangements may go on increasing for 
some time, without proving fatal ; — ^the termination, of course, de- 
pending upon the strength and stamina of the devotee. Very often, 
however, some serious aftection of the liver or brain will occur, which, 
by its. extent aiuf intensity, will destroy life very rapidly. It is a 
common thing fur persons addicted to drinking to die suddenly from 
apoplexy.' 

No one, after what we have said, can accuse us of advocating, nor 
even of countenancing, the twaddling propensities of the modern 
Pythagoreans ; but we must, nevertheless, be allowed to reprobate the 
excessive use, or rather the abuse, of fermented liquors. Although wine 
was invented, and its use allowed to make glad the heart of man 
and, although a moderate and. Brudent indulgence in it can never 
excite repreb^ension or cause mischief, 'htUl the sin of drutikehness is a 
withering and a filthy evil. Not only does it demoralize* debase, and 
finally ifijstroy its unhappy victim, but it renders him incapable of 
performing the ordinary duties of his station, whatever that station 
may be, and constitutes him an object of disgust to others, and ^ 
pitiable misery to himself. It iawell to talk of the Bacchanalian orgies 
ApriLi 1829. 2 C 
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of indented men, and call them iiilarity and glee,— to gloss over their 
Ibtbles and vices, and place them to the account' — ^not of indiscretion, 
but of venial weakness, and even simplicity of heart. The flashes of 
wit that were wont to set Jihe table in a roar,” the brilliancy of genius, 
that casts a charm even over sin and folly, the rank and fame of 
the gifted individual, increase, no doubt, the fascination ofhis failings ; 
— but, however bright, startling, and even admirable may be the co- 
ruscations of his talent, while under life influence of wine, no sooner 
does tlie stimulus of the potation subside than the most brilliant mind 
is enfeebled, the sturdiest frame debilitated ; and he, who but a few 
hours before was the idol ofhis companions, has degenerated into the 
tottering, imbecile, nervous, miserable sot. But this is a repulsive 
and disgusting subject, and we will not dwell any longer upon it. 

Having thus temperately advocated the use of fermented liquors, and 
explained the evil conseqr.ences of their abuse, it is right that we 
should now point out the varioiis chemical properties of the different 
Species in common use. Wc shall avail ourselves, therefore, of all the 
information we can collect upon the subject, that our readers may see 
at one glance how far they are likely to be affected by the beverage 
which they are ordinarily accustomed to drink. 

Of all fermented liquors, that brewed from malt and hops is the 
most wholesome and nutritious. Its principal component parts are 
sugar, nmcilage, water, alcohol, a small portion of carbonic acid, and of 
sulphate of lime, with a slight tonic, • astringent, aromatic, and narcotic 
property from the hops. Now it will be seen, that the majority of these 
ingredients are highly salutary ; and as the others exist only in a small 
proportion, they Cannot detract from or neutralize their good effects. 
The chemists tell us— and they tell us truly — that the London ale is a hor- 
rid and narcotic compound ; but there are two or three honest men in 
the metropolis, who sell genuine Kenpet, Nottingham, and Scotch ale, 
from whom it is easy to procure it unmixed and perfectly pure ; and 
where individuals are prevented from brewing their own beer, they 
cannot do better than procure some of the genuine article to which we 
have alluded*. Porter (we are speaking, it must be remembered, of 
genuine articles) is brewed in the same way as ale, with the exception 
of the malt being burnt, which imparts to that beverage its peculiar 
taste and colour. That “ sophistications vile*’ are perpetrated, there 
is no doubt ; but we believe that the adulteration is most frequently 
practised after the beer has left the brewery. Indeed, we have reason 
to know that some very pernicious preparations are often added to it 
by the retailer, amongst which, green copperas (sulphate of iron) is 
not the most virulent. If malt liquor should contain too much acid, 
it may be easily neutralized by the addition of any mild alkali, as the / 
carbonates of soda or potass. ® 

Ale and porter appear to belong almost exclusively to this country—^ 
in their full perfection they are' undoubtedly indigenous. The natives 

• 5^, }»a8t Kennet ale is to be had at Sherwood’s in Vine Street, Piccadilly, or 
at CnMuaaa’s, in M^ardonr Sti’eet : both of these dealers have it direct £rom Ken- 

^ ^ ^ 
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of Flanders have a thick, heavy, and f^liitinous compound, which they 
call ale ; but it will bear no Somparison to the invigorating beverage, 
which is quaffed here. Speaking of our ipalt liquor, one of the writers 
whom we have mentioned, says : “ La biere It^g^re Blanche tres^bien 
la soif .•*. Cette boisson est nourrissante, surtout quand elle cst fbr|e> 
conirne le porter et I’aile ou ale d* Angleterre et d’ Ecosse but he con- 
fesses that our stingo is very* apt to play the devil with his countrymen, 
who are not accustomed to any thing half so potent. “ En#somme/’ 
he co^icludes, however, “ la biMe peu forte, ou legtirement eteiidue 
d’eau, est une boisson Ibrt salutaire. Ires propre a rafraicher, et h 
faciliter la digestion*.” 

But Wine is the beverage which chiefly demands our attenfum, no 
less for its variety, than from its almost universal potation. Wo shall 
only imitate our French Exemplars, if we<begin by telling our readers, 
that wines consist of two distinguishing characteristics — red and white, 
the former being made from the grape with its husk unremoved, the 
latter from the juice only: so that the colouring matter is nothing 
more nor less than a dye from the skin of the grape, with all its as- 
tringent bitterness.* “The numerous varieties of wine,’ says Dr. 
Andrew Duncan, “ depend, principally on the })roj)ortion of sugar 
contained in the must, and the manner of its fermentation. ' When the 
proportion of sugar is sufficient, and the fermentation corftplete, the 
wine is perfect and generous. If the quantity of sugar he too large, 
part of it remains undecomposed, as the fermentation is languid, and 
the wine is sweet and luscious ; if‘ on the contrary, it be too small, the 
wine is thin and weak; and if it be bottled belore the fermentation be 
completed, it will i)rocee(l slowly in the bottle, and, on drawing the 
cork, the wine will sparkle in the glass, as, for example, in Champagne. 
When the must is separated from the husk of the grape, before it is 
fermented, the wine has little ^or no colour : these are called white 
wines. If, on the contrary, the husks are allowed to remain in the 
must, while the lermentalion is going on, the alcohol dissolves the 
colouring matter of the husks, and the wine is coloured: such are 
called red wines. Besides in these principal circumstances, wines 
vary much in flavour.” 

It is an object to every wine-drinker to obtain good wine, and the 
means of doing so are simple enough. Go to a good merchant, and 
pay a good price. If you are particular about the quality of your 
wine,*’ says Dr. Kitchener, “ the less you ask about the price or the 
measure of it, the better — if you are not, bargain as hard as you 
please. "With this caution, and with another, which is, not to keep 
wine too longfy the most fastidious wiiie-bibber may be pleased.” 

Our attention is now directed fo those articles of food, which cem- 

♦ Precis El^mentaire d’ Hygiene. Par MM.JBuchez et Trelat, Stc. &c. p. 1B7. 

The rage for smperannuated wine is one of the most ridiculotis, vitlgar errors of 
modern epicurism. “ The bee’s wing,’' “ thick crust,” loss of strength, &:c., which 
wine*fancicrs consider the beauty of their tawny favourite, fine old Port,” are forbid- 
ding eiliiifestations of decoinposilion, and of the depaiture of some df the best quoditiee 
wine. — Kitchenef'. >Vines bollled in good order, maybe fit to drink in six months, 
(eapeciatly if bottled in October,) but they are not in perfection before twelve. From 
thibt to two years they may continue so ; but it would be imprmr to keep them longer, 
Enoychp, Britan,^ vol, xviii., vocc Wine.” ^ 

2C2 
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fiijUite the edible portion of our diet ; and as we do not intend to be 
very learned on the subject, we shall fake for our guide that portion 
of the “ Encyclopedie Portative” which is devoted to the consideration 
of the “ Effets des alimens consid^res d*une maniere g(inerale ;** re- 
serving to ourselves the privilege of introducing such illustrations from 
other authors, as may tend more clearly to elucidate our subject. 

In the first place we must observe, that the object of eating is not, 
exclusively, the satisfying of the appetite. It is true, that the sensa- 
tion of hunger admonishes us, and, indeed, impels us, to supply^ those 
wants, which the machine, l)y the due performance of its several 
functions, demands ; and that the abatement of this sensation betokens 
that such want has been supplied. So far, the satisfying of the appetite is 
a matter of consideration ; but a prudent person will take proper cogni- 
zance of the mode in whiclvthe appetite is best satisfied ; that is, he 
will observe how the frame is best nourished, the appetite being fully 
satisfied at the same time : for this ought to be the chief object of 
feeding. There is much truth in the homely' adage, that “ what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison;*’ and a person who has been 
musseled will, if he wishes to enjoy his health, rigidly eschew that 
piscatory poison. So, also, will an individual, with a bilious and 
dyspeptic habit, avoid fat pork, and other delicacies of a like nature ; 
he will not, from a similar feeling, indulge in vegetables, however 
greatly he may feel disposed to do so. Captain Barclay, who was a 
clever fellow in his way, informs us, m his Art nf Training, that our 
health, vigour, and activity — to which he might have added our 
comfort — must depend upon our diet and exercise. 

Every thing that we eat or drink becomes in some measure, and to 
a certain -extent, incorporated with our frames ; and in a manner so 
subtle and perfect, that it behoves us to be especially careful how we 
feed ourselves- — careful as to the quahtity as well as to the quality of 
our food. It is extremely unwise to distend the stomach at any time ; 
for it is a rule in the animal economy, that if any of the muscular 
cavities of the body, as the stomach, the heart, the bowels, &c., be too 
much stretched, their tonicity is weakened, and their powers impaired 
This, by the way, is an old doctrine, and the principle of Mr. Aber. 
iiethy's plan of treatment is founded uj)on it. Dr. Bailey 
wrote a judicious tract on the Preservation of the Eye-sight, (Ifimo. 
1673) remarks, that “ it is holden better to drink oft and small 
draughts at meat, than seldom and great draughts, for so meat and 
drink will better mingle.” This swilling of the stomach is certainly 

* Wo frequenUy hear veiy terrible and awful accounts of people being muaseied ; 

and it is generally supposed that the mischiefws produced by some specifically poisonous 
quality in the fish. We liavc seen many cases, but we cannot discover any thing con- 
firmative of this popular opinion. Id^some instancas, only one of a family has been 
while all have partaken of the m^te mussels. We have known precisely the 
saniil symptoms produced by pork, salt bee', lobsters, and other shell-fish; and can 
attriboite them to nothing more than an aggravated state of indigestion, depenidAnt upon 
a isertam' deranged condttion of the patient's stomach. The, medical reader wilf*ftnd a 
very able v|Mipef upon this inUresiing subject in the Transactions of the Assodiated 
Apothecaries of England and Wales,” a work abounding in sound, practical information. 
The paper alluded to, w^conimunicated, we believe, by the late Mr. Haden, a gentle- 
man of very great talent Hid experience. 
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a evil, especially with an acrid or a stimulant fluid. It is the 
quantity more than the quality of the tea, which so frequently debili- 
tates the stomach, not but tlmt strong; green tea possesses a sedative 
virtue, and that to a considerable extent; but when the stotoach is 
distended with a pint or more of fluid, its^iuictions are oppressed, and 
a debility of its tone or of its elasticity ensues *. We may observe 
en passant^ that a habit which “ reading men” at college, and else- 
where, so freely indulge io — that, namely, of drinking inordinate 
quantities of tea, for the purpose of keeping their faculties vigilant, is 
a most mischievous one. The combined evils arising f?om thus 
trifliiTg with and teazing the •stomach, and, at the same time, from 
leading very studious and sedentary lives, derange the health of the 
students, and frequently lay the foundation of the most obstinate 
nervous affections. 

A question here presents itself, which we ought not to pass by. Is 
it prejudicial to health to drink at all when we are eating? Mr. Aber- 
nethy*8 interdiction will immediately occur to our readers; and as the 
rationale of that talented |jhil©sophcr has been greatly misconceived, 
and, consequently, very vehemently abused, we shall enter a little into 
its discussion. Wa need hardly inform our readers, that digestion is 
a compound action, depending upon the muscular action of the 
stomach, upon a proper degree of warmth, and, lastly and principally, 
upon the specific operations of the gastric juice. You rpay reduce 
any article of food to a pulp by^exposing it to the simple process of 
maceration in a certain temperature ; but digestion is not maceration ; 
and without a due and wliolesome supply of gastric juice, that ii!npor- 
tant change could not be eflected in the food, which renders it fit for 
amalgamation with the blood. Now, we think it stands fairly to 
reason, that in a stomach, the powers of which are impaired, no matter 
in what way, or by what cause, it is a grand poiht for the invalid lo 
contribute as much as possible to the renovation of those impaired 
powers. The gastric juice, we have just seen, is the menstruum which 
effects digestion ; and in nine cases out of ten, — indeed, we may say, 
in every individual case of dyspepsia, the malady and all its miseries 
depend upon a bad or imperfect supply of this salutary fluid. Reason- 
ing upon this fact, Mr. Abernethy, with his accustomed acumen, con- 
cluded, that any dilution of a fluid, already vitiated or scanty, would 
necessarily detract from its virtues ; and, therefore, he forbade the 
patient to take any drink, until the gastric juice had begun to act upon 
the food. Of course this applies only to a weak and deranged stomach ; 
but we think, in this instance, that Mr. Abernethy is rather too strongly 
bigoted to his sy.stern, and we will briefly explain wdiy we think so. 

The gastric juice is supplied by numerous minute vessels, whic^ are 
proJiiseJy distributed on the inn|r lining of the stomach ; and as soon 
the organ is stimulated by the introduction of food, the vesself are 
set into action, so as to pour out thq/r contents. This being the case, 
we cannot see why, when the stomach is debilitated, sbme gentle 

*i^luYneabach, m hh Pltytiolo^, informs us that the liumsn stemsch of the adult is 
Utpable of containing about thi^ quarts of fluid. We presiitnel^t tbe measareitteiit • 
Was made alter death, as no livkig stomach could possibly endure such cramintiigj 
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fetinwiluft— over and above that of the food— ehould not be administered) 
to eKCite the stomach into more energetic action, and to produce a 
ifiore copious supply of gastric juice. A glass or two of white wine 
Oould not, therefore, prove pernicious ; instead of diluting the secretion 
of the stomach, it would add*both to its quantity and quality. Let us, 
then, take the middle path ; and while we sincerely deprecate dilution, 
.let us not wholly abjure a gentle stimulus. 

To return, however, to our subject. Under ordinary circumstances 
the consideration of diet might be rendered very simple, if people would 
but make it so. “ The best general rule for diet, that I can write,*' 
says Dr. Kitchener, who, amongst a vast quantity of trash and nonsense, 
has contrived to dove-tail nowand then. a sensible remark, ** is to 
eat and drink only of such foods — at such times — and in such quan* 
titles — as ex[)erience has convinced you agree with your constitution 
and absolutely to avoid all ot^ier*.** After all, “ temperantia medicina 
optima est;’* and wc should bear in mind a quaint apophthegm in 
“ Lacon,** namely, that “ the excesses of our youth are drafts upon our 
old age ; payable with interest, about twenty years after date.” All 
excess must be bad, not only in its immediate effect, but in its ultimate 
consequence ; and wc most cordially agree wRh the authors of 
** U Encyclopedie Portative,** when they observe, “ Si les alimens 
sont pris en quantite moderec, e’est-^ dire, si Tindividu ne va 
jamais jusqu*2i la sati(ett?, ils aecomplissent parfaitement leur but, sans 
que leur ingestion dans Vestomac qt leur passage dans les voies 
circulatoires dtJtermineni ni malaise, ni accablement, ni fatigue, ni 
agitation.” 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


AMERICAN CRITICISM. 

It was well said by Dr. Johnson, that “ the chief glory of a people 
is its authors.** It is in its literature, more ttian in anything else, that 
the mind of a nation expresses itself ; it is there we have that mind 
in its most spiritualized essence and highest power ; and it is there 
that it is enshrined, both most enduringly and so as to cast most dif- 
fusively abroad, and to send deepest into many hearts, whatever of 
splendour or beauty may belong to it. If there be any meaning 
in the term, a nation or people — if it denote anything more than 
merely a local fragment of the earth’s population, so many miles long 
and so many broad, like the rectangular kingdoms and principalities 
established by the Congress of Vienna, in .which souls were split into 
halves and quarters, according as happened to lie under the un- 
relenting shadow of the dictator*s .sword, — every people must have it$ 
owib) character just as every individual has— and this character will 
itself, and may be read throughout the whole part which it 
drama of the world's history. It has often been aslfed, 

; ^^IkJl.oIkiwgorattBgaiidProloneinjLifc— 4th. Ed. p.33. 
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wb^her or no the particular form of a nation*s social Institutions 
necessarily exerts any influence over the cast and quality of its litera* 
ture— -and many ingenious theories have been excogitated to deter* 
mine the principles according to which tAe one of these things acts 
upon the other, and the nature and amount of the effect with which 
it operates. Now it is undoubtedly true that, in so far as the govern* 
ment established in any particular country is the result of what wfe 
may call accidental causes, or, in other words, has owed origin, 
or the fashion it has taken, not to the free and natural working of the 
national spirit, but to events ui the production of whicli the nation 
had little or no share ; such as a concjucst by the overwhelming num- 
bers of a foreign host, or the usurpation of a dexterous or fortunate 
adventurer in a moment of civil confusion, that, which has forced 
everything else, will, in some degree, force the growth and direction 
of literature also, and the works that arc f)roduced will shew that the 
very intellect of the people has been enslaved. Thus, in our own his- 
tory, we should mention the unfortunate circumstances which attended 
the Restoration — the tide of foreign frivolity, which was brought in 
upon us by the habitj and connexions of the new court, and that po- 
sition of things at borne which gave to the tastes and example of the 
court so lamentable an ascendancy in the country — as accidental in- 
fluenceSi not springing at all out of the soil of the English giind, but 
operating upon it, which for a time changed altogether the old cha- 
racter of its produce of every description, and cast a blight upon our 
literature especially, which it felt for considerably more than a cci>* 
tury, if it may be deemed to have even yet entirely recovered from it. 
But these are, after all, and at the most, but temporary elements of 
disturbance, the fact of the occasional intrusion of which does not affect 
the general truth, that a people’s government and institutions, being 
themselves the growth and manifestation of its moral and intellectual 
character, not less than its literature, the origin of whatever at least 
is fundamental and constituent in the fatter is not to be sought in the 
former, bjjt in that common parent of which both are equally the 
olfspring. It is only the national mind shooting forth at the same 
time in two different directions— the light givingitself out in diverging 
rays, which, however far separated at the one extremity, are united 
in a single point at the other. Not ihat the two emanations may not 
also give and receive from one another ; .ibut it is not this process of 
mutual reflection that confers its being and character upon either. 
Each is, in all material respects, an independent derivation — only in* 
fliienctng and influenced by the other in the degree in which any two 
elements will naturally act, and be acted on, when operating in con|,- 
bination. ^ 

It were an inquiry worth the attention of philosophy to rcVtewV ylSl 
referfence to this consideration, the prin|;ipal nations both of 
and of modern thnes, and to compare together Iheii^ tHenttnire on the 
one hand, with their social insfltutiems and civil dii the other. 

Such cm imrestigation, if rightly conducted, tnight.fliiny be exiiectdl 
to throw not a little of new light on the real i^nt^rai^er of each of the 
different races and communities that have flgul^ed in the tale of human 
afiairs, and thereby to let us into a more intimai# adtjutdntwace with 
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that of which common history tells us so little, or so little that' we 
can rely upon — the spirit and actuating principle of each scene of the 
inis^hty drama. The history of nations would then no lonj^er present 
us with merely a confusing Succession of unconnected exhibitions, the 
movers in which -seem to us to be often as little under the control of 
any intelligible system in shifting their positions, as so many clouds 
of dust blown about by the winds; — butyv^e should discern throughout 
the whole an order and harmony, if not so luminous and sUf^eeptible 
of precise assignment as that of the mechanism of the heaveni^, at 
least equal to what we find in every tolarably-conslructed moral fiction. 
In writing the history even of any single people, surely but little is 
done if there be no effort made to discover, and keep constantly in 
view, the true elements of its genius and character ; and yet how 
seldom is this attempted or thought of? — this, which it would seem 
strange to neglect in the Biography of an individual, and unpardon- 
able in the case of the humblest personage introduced to utter three 
sentences in a novel ? A history of any nation, which does not de- 
velope the character of that nation, is really not its history at all. 
Such a work may, and generally does, contaiq in it a multitude of 
histories of the more conspicuous individuals who have at different 
times arisen in the nation ; but of the nation itself it is not a history, 
but a chronology. Is the history of a people to be told in the same 
way as would be that of Trajati’s Pillar or Cleopatra’s Needle ? 

Perhaps the country that, m1a|fe tliaii any other, engages the atten- 
tion of mankind in our day, is thfe* o America. We do 

not say that the people of this either on account of their 

character or their actual achievehi^^nts, the most interesting on the 
face of the globe ; but in their aeddefitat position they unquestionably 
are. If we thought, as many do, that they > had already completed 
their grand experiment in government and social regeneration, we 
should scarcely perhaps say this ; but regarding them, as we do, as 
still on their trial before the world and in the midst of their voyage 
onward to a mighty fulfilment, or a still mightier failure, we cannot 
but feel them to be placed as no other nation is for drawing to them 
the gaze of a liberal and philosophical curiosity. The subject of the 
hopes and fears that may be felt with regard to them is, in its general 
scope, greatly too wide a one fdr us even to enter upon here ; but 
we may possibly take a future opportunity of hazarding a few re- 
marks upon it, when we can give it our undivided attention. In the 
mean time we have a very few words to say on a sample of the popu- 
lar literature of our transatlantic brethren, which now lies before us— 
* The North American Review,’ which we noticed, with other Ame- 
rican periodicals, in our Number for September last. The last num- 
ber that has appeared of this work*is the sixty-second, dated January 
in the present year. ^ 

The first article in' the present nuh^r, and perhaps the one of 

g ^atest pretension which it contains, purjports to be a review of Mr. 

late work <5ti Lord ByrOn, whioh, however, the writer diemisses 
in a Singly introductory paragraph, devoting the remainder of his 
ap’ade to iKssertation on the Decline of Poetry, of which he is pleased 
to say Mr. Hiiiifs pame and writings, by a very easy and natural as- 
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sociiition, remind him. . This article is not an unfavourable specimen 
of that tranchant style of criticism which a few years ago used to be 
80 fashionable among ourselves, but which, we are happy to think, has 
of late begun rapidly to give place to n more genial manner of esti- 
mating both the beauties and the faults, the powers and the weak- 
nesses, of gifted minds. In the times to which we allude our critics 
used to write, even when in their best humour, and while descanting 
on the works of the greatest authors of the age, much in the style in 
which the keepers of menageries are wont to expatiate to tha company 
in exhibiting their wild beasts, mixing, with the most lordly flippancy 
imaginable, their tones and accents of authority with those of conde- 
scending patronage, almost, one would have thought, as if they really 
took themselves to belong to a different species from the poor devil of 
a poet, or other man of genius, whom they had got caged and were 
stirring up with the long pole for their cam diversion and that of their 
readers. Any expression of reverence or humble affection for the 
noble nature of him whom they had thus summoned into their pre- 
sence they never for a moment dreamed of giving way to. If fhe lion 
had a peculiarly majestic gait, or richly flowing mane, they pointed it 
out to be sure ; but it was principally that they might shew their own 
critical cleverness in detecting the feature, much in the same manner 
as you might point out in a garden with your walking-stick a fine spe- 
cimen of a grub or a caterpillar. These were certainly the golden 
days of critics, if not of criticism.* Our reviewers were then the throned 
sovereigns of the world of literature, at least in their own estimation ; 
and so imposing for a time is mere pretension, that tlicy were actually 
looked up to and dreaded as such by no small a proportion of the rest 
of the public. We have, however, as wc have said, considerably re- 
formed all this now; the pert scribblers of our reviews and maga2ines 
have been taught their proper place; and how infinitely their place is be- 
low thal, of many at least, of those on whom they were wont to lavish so 
liberally their insolent ridicule or more offensive courtesies. The several 
causes to which we lire indebted for this revolution we have no time 
at present to inquire into ; but we should despise ourselves if we 
could be withheld by any feelings, as to other matters, from acknow- 
ledging how much of it we owe to the example of one celebrated pe- 
riodical—* Blackwood’s Magazine’ — which has, from the very first, 
lifted a voice of powerful eloquence against the wretched assumplion 
to which we have been adverting, and most ably vindicated that 
rightful supremacy of genius which it had become so much the fashion 
among our mere men of talent to forget. On tlie other side of the At- 
lantic, however, if we may judge by the disquisition before us, review- 
ers have scarcely yet learned to think that there is any one gr^at^r 
than themselves, or in speakii^g of whom it becomes them to u«e any 
other language than such as a schoolmaster would employ In cate- 
chising his pupils, or a draper in passing sentence on the quality of a 
web of broadcloth. This is a smartly- enough- written article ; but the 
to^^ie of it is really from beginning to end, to our taste, insuflrmbly 
offensive. We do not greatly complain of the summary style in which 
Mr. Hunt’s literary merits are dismifised ; although, without aqy wish to 
deny or palliate the jaSectatioas aii4 other littlenesses which are to be 
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fbuiid in his works, we hold much of his poetry, and a {?ood deal of his 
in considerably hif^her estimation than this critic, because he 
is ^idently mentioned merely for the purpose of introducing another 
sid]\fect which alone there is giny attempt to discuss seriously and at 
length. But our lively scribe is, in truth, quite as much at his ease 
among the greatest names of the age, and of all ages, as he is among 
the least; and discourses about Byron, and Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge, and “the good old way of Milton and Pope,*' almost as 
flippantly ts about Mr. Hgnt himself. By-the-bye, what may be this 
same “ way of Milton and Pope,” which, we find so repeatedly recom- 
mended as the only model of excellence in these jjages ? Does this 
writer really imagine Ihe^e two poets to be of the same school ? or to 
have any remarkable characteristics in common ? except, indeed, that 
they neither of them belong to the present age, which is, to be sure, a 
most admirable reason for describing them as writing in “ one way.” 
We can only say that we dissent from our critic here, and also in 
many of his other opinions ; as for example, when he affirms that 
“ there*caii be no doubt that poetry has been losing the public favour,” 
(his leading proposition,) and that “ the poets of the present century 
have contributed to the disrespect into which their art has fallen and 
that “ the only thing approaching to a standard of taste is the senti- 
ment of the greatest proportion of men and that “ Byron*s smaller 
pieces are those of his writings most likely to be admired in future 
times;*' and that “ next to Byron must place Campbell;” and 
tliat “ Wordsworth,” the poet who has, in fact, revolutionized our 
poetry, “ has had less influence on the public mind than any dis- 
tinguished writer of the age and that “ Coleridge has been fortu- 
nate enough to maintain the reputation of a great genius merely on the 
strength of his Ancient Mariner and multitudes of other assertions 
of a similar order which meet us in every page of the article. Su- 
perficial, however, and as we cannot help thinking, positively erro- 
neous as is much of the philosophy of the disquisition, it is, as we 
have already said, cleverly written, and contains a good deal of* very 
felicitous expression. We were struck particularly with the passage in 
which Campbell is described, in allusion to the Essay on English 
Poetry, in the first volume of his Specimens, as having been employed 
in “ building the tombs of the older prophets in a beautiful criticism,” 
and with the other place where it is said of Byron, among the recol- 
lections of Rome, that “ he seems like a guide walking mysteriously 
through the city, and when he comes to some striking fragment of an- 
tiquity, turning upon it the strong light of his dark lantern.” Both 
these figures are worthy of poetry. 

Perhaps the most powerful article in the number is that on Austin's 
Life of Elbridge Gerry, one of the dtriiiient founders of American 
freedom, who died in 1814. Wo have not many passages in our 
modern literature more profound ahd eloquent than the following : — 

** We are well convinced, that, in after ages, one of the most important 
points of yiew, under wlilch the American revolution will be scrutinized ^y 
tlie friends of liberty and the student of history, may be that of a great sehool 
of freedom, in which other limes may find the most instructive lessons, as to 
toe metoods by which a republican ihdependenoe can most successfully be 
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altompted. If we trace back our history to the cradle of the commonwealth, 
we find that after libeiiy of conscience, the first thiii^ needful, the under- 
standing must be enlightened, ancf tlie means of education provided ; in order 
that the reasoning mind, which in its liberty.of conscience has acquired thO 
right to think, may be enabled to think rightfully, liberally, and wisely. 
Without this preparation, strength is brute force; and numbers, wealth, and 
what we may call statistical prosperity, can serve only to make a valuable 
colony — never a hopeful commonwealth. When a revolution, then, is to take 
place, let it, according to the great example of oUr fathers, begin far back with 
that which is the glory of human nature, — ^the calm, decided energetic opera- 
tion of the rra^on of the people ; diffusively, in the common sense of the mass ; 
eminently, in the strong conviction of the gifted minds. A just and hopeM 
political reform must first disclose itself, as such, in this way ; for rmson, de- 
ciding, reflective reason, is the gieal glory of our nature ; and that which makes 
one mortal being superior to another, and nearer the immortal and Supreme, 
is the elevation and correetne^ss of his intelligence. 

“ When by education the mind of the countr/is prepared ; when the faculties 
of the gifted few are prepared to lead, and of the intelligent mass to follow, 
then, in a well-conducted revolution, ensues the purest and chastest operation 
of intellect, — that by which the rights of the people and the duties of the crisis 
ar e, in t he various forms of written discourse, powerfully set forth and brought 
home to the community, and made familiar to its members. After the un- 
expressed, the inexpressible, the purely ethereal operations of mind, that 
wliich a])T)roaches nearest to them is the silent voice of reason, in the retire- 
ment of tlie closet. It does not supersede, it awakens the indepenclent action 
of otlier minds. It suggests the llieme, but affords space for meditation, for 
qualification, it may be, for eorrectibn. 11 is the most transparent veil, the 
most spiritual incarnation, in which the word can be made manifest. Here, 
too, is the highest test of comparative merit which man can apply. Of the 
inward exercises of pure reason man cannot judge ; nor how much those of 
one intellect exceed those of another. But when the truth of a cause and the 
strength of its su])porters are brought to the test of a written exposition and 
defence, we are then furnished with the first and surest means of judging of 
its truth, and of the power and light with which it has been conceived and 
taken up. The. whole history of the colonies, down to the year 1760, pre- 
s<‘nts us with the illustrations of this stage of an orderly revolution. 

“ Lower in the scale is the agency by which the cause, thus prepared in the 
consciences, convictions, and reason of men, is to win its way to the favour of 
the less reflecting portion of the community, or to gain a majority of voifees 
in the primary and popular assemblies. This is the agency of puUic speakings 
an instrument less chaste indeed and intellectual plan that of written dis- 
course, yet liberal and generous in its nature. But it necessarily borrows not 
a little from physical accidents ; it addresses a taste less severe ; it looks 
more to the siderof the passions, andlesstothat of the reason, and is not so 
necessarily the expression of native power, and independent thought. More- 
ovt*r, till the understanding of the best and most solid jiortion of the commu- 
nity has been enlightened, and they are well taught in tlie priiKsiples of 
refonn, it is premature to put the multitudinous assemblies in action, by th^ 
.sympathetic fervour of popular eloquence. But when each of these in ite 
place has been tlone ; when the understandings of the people have cpmpre- 
fiended the principles of the proposed ref^jrm, and their reason has felt its 
necessity ; when, m the large cities or in the crowded audiences elsewhere 
convened, their spirits have been wrought up to a certain passionate enthusi- 
asm, by the eloquence of fervid appeals, then they have reached what may l>e 
called the maturity of preparation. They are ripe for the reform they de- 
mand. From the year 1760 to 1775 may be considjiared the period, in 
America, of this second stage of preparaliplu : 
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If arbifraiy poiwer be still opposed to the acknowled^ent of their rights, 
nothing further is needed than to raise the arm of the humble but 

faithful minister of the righteous will of aif enlightened and enkindled people, 
resolved to be free. This, of course, is an agency still lower in its character, 
partaking of mechanical impulse, and brute violence ; but ennobled by a 
noble cause, and necessary in the conftict with the like force, exerted in an 
opposite direction. 

“ Such is the wholesome gradation of the energies of a people, trained up in 
orderly discipline, to a seasonable and auspicious independence. It is of such 
a revolution and such an one alone, that it can he said, in any hopeful sense. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum. But woe to the misguided nation that inverts 
the succession of the powers and talents; by which alone a great and genial 
efficacy in human affairs can be exerted ; whose mighty masses are put pre- 
maturely ill motion; whose popular assemblies are huiTied into hasty and 
unconsider^d measures ; and who are obliged slowly and sadly to go back to 
the heavenly directress, — tlie counsels of calm reason,— to repair the eirors, 
into which they had been plfing(‘d by following their passionate guides. It 
would be easy to point out, in the history of the French revolution, a complete 
contrast to the American, and to show that the prosperous issue of one and 
the disastrous miscarriages of the other proceeded from a comiilete inversion 
of the natural order of the talents, by which a movement ought to be given to 
political atfaiis. It is necessary, to avoid misconception, to add, that the 
talents of written discourse, poimlar eloquence, and physical action do not 
necessarily exist alone, each exclusively of the others. There are rare in- 
stances, wheie they are all united. They were eminently so in Julius Cspsar, 
who wanfed nothing but good moral qualities, to make him the paragon of 
humanity ; being, as he was, the mosb elegant writer, the hajipiest iiopular 
speaker, and the" ablest general in Rome. Less rare are the cases wheiu two 
of the three great qualities are united in the same individual. We have 
compared them above only as possessed, and brought into oi)eration, singly 
and each exclusively of the others ; that is, as much so as any one quality of 
rational man can be exclusive of all the others.’’ 

Article sixth, on Washington Irving's Life of Columbus, is very ably 
and gracefully written ; and, considering that it is the jierformance of 
a writer who frankly professes himself *0 be a personal friend ut Mr. 
Irving, and therefore unavoidably .somewhat of an ultra in his admira- 
tion of that gentleman, may be deemed, upon the whole, a fair and 
tn&ierate effusion. It is to be sure violenily national, as the whole 
number is, and will probably be thought by many to throw too much 
oif the couleur de rose into both its retro.spect and its anticipation of 
American literature : but this is no more than we ought to expect and 
to make allowance for. We regret, for our ow n parts, that we are too 
little familiar with the poetical productions either of Mr. Barlow, 
General Humphreys, or Doctor Timothy Dwight, the three sires, it 
tvould seem, of the minstrelsy of the United States, to be able to say 
whether or no they deserv'e the patriotic commendations here bestowed 
upon them. Mr. Irving's works, bowever, we know tolerably well, 
And, making due abatement for the operation of the circumstance we 
6ave mentioned, we are conteiK to subscribe to nearly all that is said 
by'tliis writer of the merits of what he has already done. His language 
is tAmArkable, we agree, for “ a continual and sustained elegance,” al- 
thou^b not for energy,*^ nor the frequent occunrence of Bn;^ extra- 
ordibary hapOiiiesa or brilliancy of mere expression.” It is quite true, 
also, we think, th^t be has not much of a philosophical mind, that his 
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works contain no instance of an attempt at the sublime ; that it is 
humour which is obviously his forte. While “ his purely pathetic essays^ 
thonp^h occasionally pleasing, are more generally somewhat tame and 
spiritless and that, as a writer of serious biography and history, he 
possesses the merit of plain and elegant narrative, but does not aspire 
to the higher palm of just and deep thought in the investigation of 
causes and effects, that constitutes the distinction of the real historian/' 
To all this, we repeat, which is a summary, almost in his owij words, 
of what the reviewer describes as “ the general characteristics of the 
style and substance of the work% of Mr. Irving,** we are cpiite willing 
to assent. But really, we see nothing in the qualities here enumerated 
to entitle even his personal friend to anticipate, as is done in a suc- 
ceeding page, that Mr. Irving’s fame may probably be yet Astined to 
rise to an equality with, or superiority ovej^, that of both Moore and 
Scott, — on no better grounds than that the “ Life of Columbus’’ has 
been, it seems, a more successful publication, or is in reality a better 
book, than either the Sheridan of the one, or the Napoleon of the 
other ; and that the two European writers have already done their 
best, while the talent»of the American “ seems to be still in a state of 
progress.” Even allowing the case as to these matters to be as it is 
stated, we confess we think the conclusion arrived at, one of the wildest 
we ever recollect seeing seriously maintained anywhere. , For, be 
it observed, that it is not as biographers only that our two illustrious 
countrymen are here quoted as likely to be at some future time sur- 
passed !)y Mr. Irving; as such, they are conceived to have been com- 
pletely surpassed by him already; and the thing that is expressly 
anticipated, is, that his fame is in the end to eclipse that which they 
now enjoy, considered generally as authors and men of genius; — one 
of them standing, almost by universal confession, at the head of the 
world’s living literature ! Really this is one of the best jokes American 
vanity has yet supplied us with. A prophet, it is said, has uo honour in 
his own country ; but if the seer to whom we are indebted for this bright 
vision be rejected at home, his lot may be considered as rather an un- 
fortunate one — for we are sure he will be laughed at every where eise. 
The concluding paper is devoted to a review of Duke Bernhard of 
Saxe- Wei mar’s lately published Travels in North America, In this ar- 
ticle too we have not a little of the sensitive vanity of the national 
character. The Duke’s somewhat dull performance is treated gently 
enough ; and we believe the greater part is extracted of what it con- 
tains worth reading. It is remarked, with a sneer, that on taking up 
his abode at the Exchange Coffee-house in Boston, “ it does not even 
occur to him to jest at finding a colonel in an innkeeper.” Now, for 
our own parts, we really hold ourI)rother Jonathan in great respect, 
and certainly should never be moved seriously to think the less of 
him in consequence of its being no unc#tnmon speculation for his held 
officers to open public houses in the inteival of their campaigns : such, 
it seems, is the military etiquette in the country, and that is all. But 
reaViy^* with our conceptions and associations touching colonels and 
tavern-keepers, it is too much to expect that we slioula not smile at 
the exquisitely bizarre notion of any one gravely officiating in both ca- 
pacities : it is positively, to our imaginations, a plurality of a singularly 
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comical Cast. Perhaps our wiser brother is above all these weaknesses 
of the old world: to him it might seenft perfectly fit and becoming for 
the president himself, if so like him, to eke out his income by taking 
a needle in his band and mending his neighbour’s old clothes at his 
leisure moments. It is an honest occupation, and well suited, from the 
lightness of the labour, for a few hours of evening industry, by way of 
supplement to the heavier toils of the day. But, althougli this may 
possibly^be the view that pure reason and our brother Jonathan would 
take of the matter, we are free to confess, that to our frailer and less 
philosophical humanity it will present itself, do what ^ve can, in a some- 
what difierent light. We must be allowed to smile, if we should d!e 
for it, at such curious violations of our accustomed ideas of relation 
and inconffniity ; but we mean no harm to any body by onr innocent 
levity, unless, indeed, it bc^intended to put an end to the sense of the 
ridiculous altogfcther. We do not see upon what j)rinciple these same 
, innkeeping colonels are to be held sacred from an occasional joke. 

But, in truth, our good cousins are much too touchy as to these mat- 
ters. They evidently regard all the rest of the world as joined in a 
conspiracy to laugh at tlieni, and keep themselveiV in a perpetual fever 
by expecting nothing else than a fresh insult from every one that notices 
them. Now the fact is, as far as we can observe, that they are quite 
as ready note the faults and foibles of their neighbours, and to plu*)ie 
themselves on any decided superiority they may fancy they have over 
the other nations of the earth, as any jieople that ever existed. We 
need go no further for evidence of this, than to the article before us. 
How delighted, for example, is the writer to be able to quote the good 
duke’s averment, that the “ houses and rooms of the Bostonians are 
much larger, richer, better lighted, and more airy than the English;” 
and a little after his other remark, that when among the Oneida Indians 
he first thought himself in civilized Europe because children came up to 
the carriage to beg. And how high a tone of dudgeon, on the other liaiul, 
does he take at even the shadow of an imputation on any man, woman, 
or thing that has the honour of being American. See the indignant, 
but^we must say rather lumbering, apology for the negro slavery of the 
southern states ; and the manner in which the white inhabitants there 
hold themselves entitled to treat their darker coloured fellow-country- 
men. See, too, the dignified rebuke administered to the dnke for 
daring to call in question the taste of the Pennsylvanians in tlie fine 
arts. He had ventured to assert of West’s picture of Christ healing 
the Sick, that neither the conjposition nor execution of it seemed good ; 
adding, “ perhaps it is only here where they arc unaccustomed to see 
great and well-executed paintings, that this Would excite the great 
admiration it has done.’* “ This,’^ remarks the reviewer, “ is saying 
too much. It wovld have been quite enovgh to deny the merit of Ike 
picture ^without denying the corntpetency of its admirers to judge at ali** 

There are several other able and interesting articles in the number, 
which we cannot afford to notice: — and upon the whole it is impossible 
not to regard this periodical in its present state as exceedingly cVedit* 
Me to the rising literature of America* 
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A VISIT TO HAZELWOOD SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of the “ Londo A Magazine.** 


Mv dear — I have at length put into practice my long-formed 
intention of going to see Hazelwood ; and I sit down to give you an 
account of iny visit, which I hope you will think suited to your#maga- 
zine. I have often wondered, indeed, that no one has ever given such 
an account to the world, consideVing the sudden celebrity Hazelwood 
a<^iired some years ago by the publication of the account of the 
system, coupled with the general notice given to it by all the chief 
literary journals of the time. The success of the school had long been 
steady and strong, but it now came into general notoriety, and gave 
rise to much controversy, its supporters being those who really looked 
into and studied its principles, and thence saw their necessary results ; 
while its oj)posers were, for the most part, those who, whenever they 
hear of any thing in the shape of amendment, immediately cry out 

Innovation !’* a wofd which they really have, by dint of ri^using, 
corrupted from its original sense ; for to most ears it now conveys 
what those worthy gentlemen actually think a part of it, namely. 
Innovation for the worse, • 

I am quite aware that persons ofdhis class will say that the following 
statement is written by a partisan of Hazelwood School ; that 1 am 
such a partisan I at once admit, but I have become so solely from the 
attention I have paid to the system, and thence from my firm convic- 
tion of the logical necessity of such a system working the noblest 
good. If the merits of the establishment itself have made me its par- 
tisan, the word should be used in its real, and not in its invidious, 
sense. 

The first thing that must strike an^ visitor to Hazelwood who looks 
on attentively, is the constant and perfect working of some of the 
finest principles of human nature; yet to the majority of the boys it is 
of course unconsciously effected, and certainly without the least didac- 
tic formality or ostentatious display. The older boys, no doubt, upon 
whose minds these principles have been acting for years, trace at last 
the effects to their causes, and learn to value and to love them accord- 
ingly. But this arises from no pedantic precepts laid down without 
immediate application ; on the contrary, the results of true princij)le 
cause the miiid to run back till it arrives at the precept which they at 
once spring from, illustrate, and render of value. This is anothet 
illustration of the great Hazelwood princif)Ie of more direct tuition, of 
which, very ])ossibIy, even its directors have not observed the applica- 
tion in this instance. In their account of the best mode of teaching 
languages, we find the following: — “ We would store the mind of the 
learner with many examples, before we call upon him to classify them, 
and deduce from them rules and general principles.” How much bet- 
ter this mode is for the acquisition of language than the old one, I 
shall probably have occasion to notice as I go along. But it is equally 
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jfist with regard to morals, as to mere words ; here, tiie examples are 
those of every hour in every day; and the mind must be indeed dull 
that docs not by degrees “ classify them/^ and ultimately “ deduce 
from them rules and general principles/’ 

The most prominent of these is the thoroughly pervading spirit of 
TauTH, which exists within the walls of Hazelwood. It is quite ma- 
nifest, that the very shadow of falsity, — nay, I might almost say, the 
idea of its existence, scarcely ever crosses the mind of a single boy in 
the school. I hope none of your readers will consider me imbued with 
the spirit of Munchausen, because I express surprise at this. Some of 
yDur fair readers, whose education has been in the midst of their own 
families, may probably exclaim, “ What, is this man surprised flat 
gentlenaen’s sqns speak truth ?” Let them thru to their brothers, and, 
if they have been at any public school, nay, at any school of the old 
stamp, ask them the following question: What would have been 
thought, by his school-fellows, of a boy who, on a fault being publicly 
announced by the muster, with the query of ** Who did it,?” answered 
at once, “ It was I ?” The brother will certainly answer, ** Pooh ! no 
master would have been so absurd as to set about an enquiry in that 
fashion; tor he would be right well aware that no boy in the school 
would* c idiot enough to betray liiinself” Nay, allow me to beg the 
ladies above-mentioned to ask their brothers whether they can deny 
the following allegation; — if they can, they liave not been at any of our 
great schools, or of those conducted on similar principles: 1 make it 
without any qualification, and I am certain that anyone who has been 
at those schools will say it is true to the letter, unless the very habits 
on which I am commenting still stick about liim. If a boy be accused 
of a fault that he han committed, he will be thought the more of by his 
school-fellows, considered tlie “ finer fellow,” in exact proportion 
with the degree of ingenious falsehoods which he invents to accomplish 
his escape ! Can any of you deny this ? — None. 

Having had the happiness of being myself bred under an improving 

system like this, I think, rny dear , I may be pardoned if I tell 

you that when, as I was walking with a young relation of mine who 
has just gone to Hazelwood, be chanced to mention an instance of 
self-accusation, as a matter of course, 1 exclaimed, “ What?’’ in a most 
sonorous tone, as I stopped short in surprise. Some persons may 
think this a most trifling thing. Let him compare a system in which 
truth is so thoroughly imbued in tlie every-day practice as not to be 
considered a merit at all with one where falsehood, if ingenious, is 
considered a merit. It may be said, that this is the direct opposite to 
the recognised doctrines of the school; — that the masters disapprove of 
it — It exists, though. How are they to stop it ? I don’t know ; but 
it does not exist at Hazelwood. 

1 am quite aware that even some of. the teachers at Hazelwood will 
think I am making a great rowt about nothing. Indeed, one of those 
gentlemen who had been bred there seemed scarcely able to understand 
lybft I meant when I said something to the effect of what you have 
jiist read. He appeared at a loss to conceive that at any of oilir great 
schoulis a system of feeling among the boys could exist which casts no 
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shante upon tUe use of this craft, concealment, and falsehood, for self- 
scteenin^ in wrong. Yet such the practice at our great schools is. 

It so happened that I saw the very instance of truth, which gave 
rise to my surprise at its being a matter of,course, put into practice. 
At the general muster after breakfast 1 was present ; the muster was 
gone through in that manner which has attracted so much attention, 
and which, from the necessary length of detail in the description, 
has had intricacy imputed to ifr; I can only say, that the comparison 
which arose in my mind was, that a person never having seen a* watch 
would scarcely be able to form an idea, from a description of its me- 
chanical construction, of the bdautifiil simplicity of the manher in 
wlrtcli the hands point the time. And thus it may he, with this mode of 
ascertaining the presence of all the boys. I dare not, after what I have 
said, go into a detailed description of it ; hut the following I believe to 
be its main points. It is preceded by the beUj ringing for two minutes, 
to collect the boys from every quarter of the premises. As they as- 
semble, they form their ranks ; but this part of the process I did not 
witness, as they were in order when I entered. The band was then 
ready to play, which it almost immediately did. It is during this 
period that those whoste duty it is, look over the ranks, so to bo 
able to make the rapid returns of which I shall presently speak. 
Tile performance of the band was, I must say, excellent, the time 
was admirably perfect, and the taste and execution were both ex- 
ceedingly good. When the hand oeased, a hoy, who had been watch- 
ing the clock, called Out four minutes and some seconds. A hoy who 
was on the raised platform on which I was standing with some of the 
masters, repeated this aloud ; it meant, as I gathered, that it was the 
time that had elapsed from the period at which the bell began to ring. 
A hoy in the second rank from the platform called out “ One want- 
ing in (I think) the eighth rank,’^ and declared his name ; and a 
similar declaration was made in two other instances, one of them 
announcing the absence of two. The same hoys then called out the 
luunhers that were jircsent in their ranks, each adding his number to 
that announced by the one preceding. A voice, 1 could not exactly dis- 
tinguish wjpose, hut I believe it was a teacher’s, added the number 
tif the complete ranks ; and the registrar, also adding that of the 
absentees, said, “ which completes the list,” The boy watching the 
clock again exclaimed the time, which was, as far as my memory 
serves me, something more than five minutes since the bell began. 
I regret much I did not note down at the moment what was the exact 
time of the calling the numbers, &c., which was also announced ; hut 
I really scarcely could follow the whole — and I had so much to re- 
member afterwards^ that the precise number of seconds escaped me* 
but they were considerably under a xiinute. The word “ Form T' was 
then given ; the hoys formed into the respective classes which were 
about to be heard, and they marched i*way to their different rooms* 
During, or rather at the beginning of, this time, the registrar ran 
over tiie names of absentees to a teacher, who had a list of those who 
had rcc<3(gnised causes of absence ; and there were no others. 

It was immediately before the boys formed to inarch off, when it 
was ascertained that the whole school was assembled, except those 
April, 1829. 2 D 
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whose absence was unavoidable, that the announcements were made 
to which I have alluded. They were preceded by some of a scholastic 
nature, given out by one of the sons of the principal, who is himself a 
teacher; upon liis concluding, one* of the older boys, who held some 
office of responsibility, the exact name of which 1 did not catch, called 

out “ there have been some windows broken at describing 

some particular locality ; — “ let any hoys who have thrown stones near 
there for the last six weeks, hold up th^ir hands — and four boys im- 
mediately did. Some small irregularity of the day before was de- 
tected in a similar manner ; and a loss was announced, with a 
direction for the finder to bring the tiling found to a given individual. 
These matters are not, and should not be, considered trifling; they 
give habits of regularity, of sU*adiness, and, above all, of honourable 
frankness and truth, which tend in the very strongest degree to the 
formation of a valuable avd virtuous character. I shall notice a few 
more of these general ])rinciplcs, to which I am inclined to attach so 
much imiiortaiice, before I follow the hoys into their various class- 
rooms. 

I have during to-day — my visit to Hazelwood is of three days ago — 
recurred to the article in the ‘Edinburgh Uevievt^/ on the first small edi- 
tion of the account of the system adopted there. (January 1825,^ — pub- 
lished in March.) My impression was that 1 admired and agreed with 
all that* was there said. But I find I must have been impelled by my 
eagerness about the plan itself, of which I then •heard for the first 
time, to run on at once to the immediate details about the school 
for oftlie previous observations of tlie reviewer touching general prin- 
ciples, I find I cannot agree with ten syllables together in any one 

place throughout. It is not often, dear , as you know, that I 

quarrel with the ‘Edinburgh Review;’ but really, if its more ])Owerrul 
writers were to meet with the introductory remarks in this article in 
any Tory journal, the writer thereof would be infinitely to be pitied. 
The whole spirit of them is so utterly unpliilosophical, that I am by no 
means sure that they are by the same hand as tlic latter part, though 
even that betrays the cloven foot of a sneer far too often. But 1 am a 
quiet, steady gentleman, who care not a jot for the writer, who know not 
who he is, and shall not attack him at all. But I fthall attack a few of 
his positions, thinking them in the highest degree unsound and 
hiirtfiil. 

He sets out by denying thie possibility of any improvement of man- 
kind by education; — an opinion, I hope, whicli even in this spring time 
of education, fact has already blown into the air. That the “ good old 
times” have become the better new ones, I believe no one outof Bedlam 
now denies, unless he he in St. Luke’s. History has set this matter 
quite at rest, where I shall leave U: — as, to do the reviewer justice, so 
does ho. I shall only ask, “ What is there to stop ns exactly where 
we stand?” ‘ 

Next, the reviewer doubts, in the fashion which makes doubt a 
denial, thjit “ any thing material can be done towards the fortjiation of 
moral character or habits, by any course of early or elementary in- 
strilcllon.” Here again the reviewer and I agree, — in so far as to think 
this questioh worthy of examination; and he brings forward arguments 
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accordingly, in support of his position, the value of which I wish 
fairly to discuss ; for, I confess, there are few propositions which I 
would not more readily admit. • 

Tlie key to the reviewer’s arguments appears to me to be, that he 
lays down facts, and lo! believes them forthwith tote principles. Sup- 
pose a man, when steam-navigation was first proposed, had said 
“ Pooh I wliat has hot water to do at sea? — no way is there made by 
wheels, and levers, and hoilcKB ; but by masts, sails, and rigging. ’ 
True, no way was then made at sea by steam mechanically ^plied, 
it was all done by sails and so forth. But is it impossible so to apply 
steam? Experience has shewn. • Now, might not the following axiom 
be most fairly tried by the same test : — 

“ Moral character, principles, or character in general, are not formed 
by ])recepts inculcated at school, or by observations made, or experience 
collected, in that narrow and artificial socie^S — but by the unconscious 
adoption of the maxims and practices that prevail among the free- 
agents around us, and the spontaneous assimilation of manners and 
sentiments which result from this contagion.” 

I readily admit that morals are not, even now, at nearly all schools, 
inculcated in any manner at all j for the “ spontaneous assimilation” 
from this, as the reviewer very justly phrases it, contagion, is generally of 
bad “ manners,” and odious “ sentiments.” But that is no reason 
why good ones should not be, taught even in “ the narrow society” of a 
school. They are taught at Hazelwood ; as I shall presently .shew 
more than I have already shewn: — The steam docs go where sails can- 
not : — and the fact that the sails go somehow or somewhere, is no 
proof that the steam does not carry the vessel more steadily, truly, and 
safely on her course. 

Again 

“ All children, at every school, — and we may almost say in every 
iiome, — are taught the same precepts of morality, — warned against 
lying, and thieving, and gluttony, and quarrelling, — and exhorted to 
he industrious, obedient, and obliging. Nay, they are not only taught 
these doctrines, but they are all aware, generally, of their truth.” 

Indeed I — Let us look a little into fact, as to the practice by thc.%e 
young gentlemen of tlie doctrines of which they are so well aware. 
Whether or not such may be the practice of schools in Scotland, I really 
acknowledge I am totally ignorant ; but, from the items which the 
reviewer here gives, he either labours under an equal ignorance as 
regards the old-established English schools, or he is playing booty, 
and purposely holding forth a helping hand to the j)romoters of an 
improved system of education. As for “ lying,” I have already said 
my say of that ;-^of thieving and gluttony, let the hen-roosts and farm- 
yards of the neighbouring farmers^ and the game-preserves and fish- 
ponds of the surrounding grandees, give evidence ; — and for (juarrel- 
ling — pitched battles are no rare thingsf — the science of Mendoza and 
of Belcher still is studied. But these, though bad as all quarrelling 
is, are far the best modes of giving vent to hot blood practised at our 
schools : — it does not then become bad blood, which the system of 
dhtnestic tyranny, of which occasionally such awful instances peep 
forth, brings into existence. These words, in their darkest sense, are 
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not too strong. I could give a crowd of instances, within my present 
knowledge, were it not for fear of wounding individual feelings. The 
sufferers I know had rather I should not, and the infiictors of the 
suffering may have reformed, I Would not for the world exaggerate ; 
— neither am I impelled,^ in the very least, by animosity against these 
establishments, as establishments. Many a dear friend of mine, to 
say nothing of my simple self, have been brought up at them, and 
all manner of lang-syne feelings have I that are connected with them : 
—but J cannot allow these to put a bandage over my eyes, and blind 
me to faults equally glaring and dangerous. What I wish is, that 
the old names should remain wortiiy of their old fame — that they 
should not bring tlie accumulated evils of years to worse than nullify — 
to poison — their present efforts, but that they should move at an equal 
pace with the advancing morals and intellect of the nation, by at once 
annihilating those source^, of evil to which, they must be aware, the 
eyes of that nation are now very strongly drawn — and by generally 
adapting their systems more to the wants which, in this age, make 
themselves heard so loudly. At all events the more prominent faults 
must be crushed — the country now sees them — the country calls for 
their destruction, as yet calmly — ^it will soon* do so loudly — and it 
always, in the end, is obeyed. Let us hope its voice need be raised 
very little above its present pitch. 

To revert, however, to my argument, I would ask whether such 
habits do not teach “ principles and character in general’^ — and 
whether they are not likely to render a man’s outset vicious ; — happily 
gifted is he, if liis reflections on his early experience be sufficient to 
stop him before they become confirmed ! 

If then bad habits — and habits are the source as well as the 
product of principle — especially in early life — if bad habits can 
be fostered by “ early and elementary instraclion” in great schools, 
why cannot good ? Common sense says they can, and so does Fact ; 
for we find them at Hazelwood. Jew things can be more beautiful 
than the general spirit of kindliness and good-fellowship which pervades 
among the boys, and which spreads even to the feelings which exists 
between them and the masters. I am not blinded by the representa- 
tions of the latter ; 1 have, as you know, a very near and very young 
relation who has lately gone thither — he left a most happy home — he 
came from the midst of a large family, which, of course, he had 
never before quitted for a day : I know that he dreaded the transition 
exceedingly. Three months are not yet passed ; — and his description 
to me of the general kindliness (I must repeat the word) of conduct 
which prevails throughout the whole community, is such as must deeply 
touch those who know, as I do, what a young boy, leaving home 
under such circumstances, endure.^iinder a system of fagging ! Here 
there is none — the name and the thing are alike unknown. Fighting also 
is nearly, if not quite, unknown. Yes — Fighting, in pugilistic England, 
scarcely exists ! — ^and the mode by which it was put down is, I think, 
one of the moat ingenious and rational pieces of legislation I ever 
heard o£. You will see I have marked two passages, referring*' to each 
Other, to be printed iu Italics — ^for they shew so strikingly that direct 
Reference to a real principle, and those sotuid and immediate means 
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of its application, which are, I think, the distinguishing characteristic 
of Hazelwood. It may be traced through all its merits from first to 
Iasi, itself being the most valuable of them all : — 

It would be in vain to attempt any concealment of the fact, that our 
pupils, like all boys in the full tide of health and spirits, do not always see 
the folly of an ajipeal to the ultima ratio regum in so strong a light as that 
in w'hich it sometimes appears to older eyes ; and resort is now and then had 
to trial by combat, in preferenct« to trial by jury. The candid and exjieri- 
enced teacher, who knows the difficulty and the danger of too rigorc^isly sup- 
pressing natural impulses, will not censure us for endeavouring father to 
regulate this custom, than to destroy it altogether. In the hoi^e of lessening 
the number of those fracas, (never very large,) a law was proposed, 
which the Committee* adopted, to render it •penal for any person, except 
the magistrate, to he present at a battle. Six hours’ notice must be given 
by both parties, and a tax ])aid in advance. During the interval, it is the 
duty of the magistrate to attempt a reconciliation. These regulations were 
intended to give opportunity for the passions to cool, and to check the incU-^ 
nation for display tchich is often the sole cause of the disturbance. We con- 
sider the effects on the minds of the spectators as the worst part of the 
transaction. There is something dreadfully brutalizing in the shouts of 
incitement and triumph, which generally accompany a feat of jiugilisin. Nei- 
ther hoys nor men ought, ever to witness pain without sympathy. It is alrntJst 
needless to say, that, with us, fighting is anything rather than a source of 
festivity and amusement. 

“ If a pugilistic contest should take place without due notice halving been 
given, the parties are liable to a heavy fine, and it is the duty of the eldest 
boy present, under a heavy penalty, to convey immediate information to the 
magistrate, that the jiarties may be separated. 

“ These regulations were made in April, 1821 . During the first few 
months, the number of battles did not appear to be materially cheeked, four 
contests of the kind having taken ]}lace between Aj)ril and July in th(‘ sanui 
year; but from July, 1821 , to the present time, (April, 18 * 25 ,) two battles 
only have been fought, according to the regulations laid down. It is true, 
that a few other contests have taken place, or mther have commenced, 
without notice being given ; but, in every instanee, early information lias 
been conveyed to the magistrate, who has immediately separated the belli- 
gerents- We have reason to be confident in stating that no contest of tliis 
iattei’ kind ever lasted two minutes.” 

I am not bringing forward these things, which may most unjustly 
be deemed trifles, merely on account of the absence of sufleriiig, which 
in the case of fagging accrues to the junior boys, though that is 
much ; or in the case of boxing, of the mere blackguardism, though 
that is much also. No — it is the general prinei[)le of humanity — the 
constant practice of the great C’hristian doctrine of “ J>o as thou 
wouldst that others should do unto thee” — it is the beautiful moulding 
of the young mind — not by precepts, not by formal dicta, but by a 
constant course of conduct to niiitiial forbearance, aid, and affection- — 
these are the causes that induce rne to instance matters which individu- 
ally may seem so simple, but which, iiiJthe aggregate, tend so strongly 
and steadily to cultivate, to mould, and to make excellent, the heart. 
There are, I believe, few who will deny the vast degree to which 
“ goodness of heart” enters into the composition of a man such as 
we wish to see our sons. I ask, which is the more likely to produce 

• You will recollect that the Committee is composed of from tea to fourteen 
of the boys, with one teacher. 
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that quality — a system of mutual kindness, assistance, and gratitude-— 
br one in which personal conflict is not rare, — and, — deeply worse ! — in 
which the young are shrinking slaves, and the elder stern task- 
masters, — too often far TW^rt* ? 

I may as well now go through some of the regulations, at Hazel- 
wood, which tend to give tone to character, all, in a greater or less 
degree of importance, tending to regulation of mind, to firmness of 
purpose, to tlie noblest motives of exertion, to a just sense of self: — 
and iffthese be not (conducive to “ principles and character^’ being 
“ formed,** I know not what are. Nay, it is impossible for boys to 
come ttom school at seventeen or eighteen, like Pope's women, with 

no character at all” — indeed, if they do, they have lost a great deal 
of good time ; — but, in truth, they must have laid a foundation of 
•character. How much better, then, if it be one on which they may 
Bafely build, and the gradml development of which will lead to worthy 
issues, — than if those of happy dispositions by nature are compelled, 
by painful lessons, to remodel it, should they have resolution and 
power to go through the toilsome task, while those less fortunately 
gifted keep on unswerving in their evil course I 

Nothing can be more delightful to astander-by than to see the beau- 
tifully close connection of cause and effect by which the qualities I have 
enumerated are produced at Hazelwood : and this arises from the sys- 
tem having been formed with deep study, and with the inestimable ad- 
vantage of experience, even at its original formation, and of the constant 
continuance of practice to set right any error of theory in its progress 
tow^ards comjdetion. Never, indeed, I believe, was theory so exactly 
in accordance with practice, or practice, in its widest details, so in- 
stantly reducible to tlie principles of the soundest theory. 1 will note 
a few instances of this as briefly as possible, as displayed in the mo- 
tives of action. Fear of punishment is brought as little into play as 
possible ; the hope of direct reward not much. There is no corj)oral 
punishment whatever, unless imprisonment may be so considered ; 
and otfences are very seldom cotnmilied of a grade to render even 
that necessary. “ Confinement,” say the coiiduetors of Hazelwood, 
in tlieir published account of their establishment*, “ and disability to fill 
certain offices, are our severest punishments. No mind can be con- 
stantly under the dominion of fear, without falling into miserable, and 
often irretrievable, degradation ; nor can it be expected, that ])ursuits 
closely associated in the memory with this most painful feeling, should 
be followed a single moment, after coercion is withdrawn. Public 
disgrace, which is painful in exact proportion to the good feeling of 
the offender, is not employed, and every measure is avoided which 
would destroy self-respect. Expulsion has been resorted to, rather 
than a boy should be submitted treatment which might lead him- 
self and his schoolfellows to forget that he was a gentleman.” No- 
thing, I think, can be sounder than this. The passage then conti- 
jjiUes to shew how all the mechanical arrangements (if I may sD 
speak) of the government of the school tend towards mutual a^ipreci- 
atioiif and hence towards love of sympathy. There is a very beaii- 

* Public £<ducation. — Flans for the Government and Liberal Instruction of 
Boys, in large numbers 5 as practised at Hazelwood School.— Second Edition— 

1825, 
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tiful and conHiisive passage proviiijv the power of this love, for good 
and for evil. This leads to tlie following conclusion : — 

“ We know Uiaf, the love of sympathy will act in one way or other, and 
fict ffin^lbly ; and it is a matter of anjious infi])ortance with us, that its force 
should be in alliance, and not in conflict with tl^i precepts of religion and mo- 
rality. And henc,e the necessity of directing the attentitm of our pupils to 
those (|ualities of their schoolfellows which consist witli good morals ; and of 
imjjosing upon llunn the necessity of placing at their head boys who will be 
most likely to give a high tone talbc public feeling.” 

Of tlie reasons for not trusting loo much to the fear of punii^ihinent, 

I have already spoken ; the hope of reward it is endeavoured to 
make as general as possible. 'All rank in the school is aggregate ; 
namely, springing, not from the proficiency of llie boy in the cliissies, 
or mathematics, or any one branch of learning, but for his general ac^ 
quiremeiits and general conduct. The too immediate hope of reward 
is objected to, “ inasmuch as it gives the ^upil an object diflerent to 
the real erid of education, impr*)vement being lowered in his mind to 
the rank of a means is not likely to be followed after the reward is ob- 
tained.” This, of course, is assuming this motive to be that which, for the 
time principally actuates ; and, so far, nothing can be more sound. There 
are rewards, however, but they are not made of the degree of import- 
ance necessary to form in themselves a sufficient object to be so eagerly 
sought after, as we find they would be in the above-supposed case. 
What, then, is the motive? — love of distinction? — No ; •not that. 
With great good sense, I think, Emulation is not too much called into 
action. I caiuiot hut consider the following argument against its 
over-use most able : — 

“ But emulation is a stimulus, and it is in the veiy nature of stimuli to 
lose their power when constantly em])loyed. Indeed such a state of excite- 
ment, as in the absence of till other motives would be sufficient to produce 
the desired effect , would be too powerful for the human mind to bear for 
any length of lime. It may be very useful as a temporary expedient, and 
the skilful instructor may sometimes find it accord with his views to blow 
up a vivid flame for a particular puqiose, but be must be aware that extra- 
ordinary exertion is always followed by exlraoidinary languor.” 

In so large a school, however, as the account of the system goes on 
very truly to say, every liealthiul exercise of emulation must necessa- 
rily exist. The variety of the studies, where a boy ever finds himseli*, 
in each class, next a new neighbour, would almost of itself prevent the 
sense of rivalry from becoming too keen between any. In cflccf, as 
it never is too strongly urged, it never acts willi any painful force, 
even in individual competition. There is an anecdote to this effect in 
the Messrs. Hills* book, so beautiful that 1 must refer you to it, and, if 
you have space, print it, as they have done, in a note*. 

* About twelve months ago, two T:>oys at the head of the school, wei'C stoutly 
coiiteiidiiig for the fii*8t i)rize ; and they were so nearly matched in talents, ac- 
quirements, and industry, that the dianlfejs werj? pretty nearly equal, lii tlie 
middle of the session, an aged relative came from Ireland to visit the friends 
of one of the youths, whose Jiome was at some distance from Hasselwood. The 
old f^ntleman could not he induced to forego the pleasure of his grandson’s 
company : the boy was therefore obliged to go to his father’s. It so happened, 
however, that beveral of the exercises determining rank for the two or three 
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What, then, are the motives on which the conductors of Hazelwood 
rely for intellectual advancement ? Chiefly one — and that, one which, 
aided as it is by all the adjuncts which there surround it, must carry 
moral advancement along with it. They term it “ love of knowledge,"' 
and, taking knowledge in,, its highest sense, so it undoubtedly is. 

Oh V* you will exclaim, “ he is getting to his metaphysics yes, to 
mi/ metaphysics, which are never recondite, but always appeal io facts 
directly: here you shall have plenty of facts, if you w'ill but allow me 
lime to set them before you. The inestimable value which the con- 
ductors Hazelwood attribute to this motive is expressed in a tone 
almost of fervour, in a passage combining with that fervour the strong- 
est, sevtirest, and most convincing truths, set forth in every sentence 
in a manner so clear as to make them almost self-apparent. I would 
gladly give this to your readers, but I fear over-crowding your space, 
and 1 have much to set before them yet. I will, therefore, take for 
granted, that they will alk)w me that the love of knowledge is the 
most certain means of ensuring its acquisition. But how to excite the 
love of knowledge itself? And now the objectors to fantastic, meta- 
physical innovations, will find that that love is excited in all depart- 
ments of acquisition, by facts, facts, facts. When I say facts, I mean to 
include in the term all tangible realities, for even these share largely in 
fantastic system. Most cordially do I agree in the principle which 
the Messrs. Hill lay down — after their fashion, simply and plainly, 
before they proceed, equally simply and plainly, to shew how to apply it, 
—that “ the best means of exciting u love of knowledge will be readily 
discovered, if we reflect a few moments on the origin of knowledge 
itself. Every acquisition would, at first, he made from an immediate 
view to utility.*’ To be sure it would ; and has from the first moment 
the first men needed to he fed and clothed. Knowledge springs from 
a need to know — facts are the first instruction ; and with each fact we 
learn, we desire to know more, and, at length, to arrange and render 
useful those we do know. This, I take it, is saying in other words 
what the worthy masters of Hazelwood lay down a little, but very 
tittle, more at length. I shall give the strongest proof of niy belief to 
this elfect by taking their illustrations to siq)port tlie doctrine. I shall 
skip over what they begin with, viz,, its immediate application to the 
different brandies of learning (I shall want that when I say a word or 
two on the various classes 1 saw at work), and shall go at once to 
what they end with, whicli I think tends most satisfactorily to shew 
that facts give both knowledge and a thirst for it. They mention, as 
their best “ means of exciting a love of knowledge,*" the giving the 
pupil “ clear, vivid, and accurate conceptions.’’ — The giver turns out to 
be my friend Fact. 


ensuing weeks were of a kind, as composition, &c., not to require personal at- 
tendance at the school. Under these circumstances, the youth commissioned his 
friend and rival to transmit tjp liiin,Hrom time to time, ini'ormatiou of what it 
was’ necessary for him to do; and also to receive and present tlie exercises as 
they were performed. The trust was fulfilled with cheerfulness and punctuality ; 
and the ti^tee, though at the end of the half-year he lost the object of‘ius la- 
bours, which was gained by his companion, secured a higher and more estima- 
ble reward in |!be enjoyment of his own feelings.— May 1(125.” 
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•‘It is astonishinp: what interest is at once i^ven to any event, however tri- 
flints, if we are acquainted with the place wherein it happened, or the individuals 
who are the actors in it, though it may very slightly affect their interests ; and 
they are perhaps persons for whom wp have but little aff'cclion or esteem. 
Who (loes not feel happy to realize, by actual oUseivation, his mental pictm*e 
of cities and landscapes ? Why is it that those w^ho are present sympathize 
more completely with either tlie joy or grief of their friends, than those who 
am fil)sent? It is because interest is produced by vividness of conception; 
and vividness of conception is in Uic ratio of proximity to the sensible cause. 
Thus he who is present at a painful accident, feels more than he who only 
hears the relation of it from a spectator ; and he, again, who has Ijarnt all 
the circumstances from an eye-witnpss, |\'ill produce more effect in relating 
the story, than one who has obtained them by a more circuitous route. 

“ From this very simple and well-known truth, the teacher may derive an 
important lesson. He may learn the advantage of practical illustration : he will 
find that his time is well employed in showing his pupils many things which 
lie might otherwise think they would as well imagine for themselves. We 
should advise liim to jirovidc himself with the various w^cights, commonly 
spoken of, and the measures of content and of length. Let him portion otri 
upon his i)lay-ground, a land-chain, a rood, and, if the extent be sufficient, an 
acre. Let his pupils, when they read history, be furnished with maiis to trace 
the routes of armies ; let them be shown plans of towns, and plates exhibiting 
the variations of costunSe which distinguish one people from another: or at 
least, let them liaye access to these latter documents (as they might very justly 
be called) in the libraiy of the school : and then, so very delightful is it to boys 
to fix and verify their ideas by means of the senses, that much knowledge will 
l3e gained in this w^ay by the pupil, without any other care on the pari of the 
master, than to furnish him with the requisite opportunity. Indeed, we have 
sometimes wondered that instructors have not more fully availed themselves 
of the multiplicity of little works which the press almost daily issues, to fur- 
nish their scholars with a fund of entertainment and useful general know- 
h*dge, which has so great a recommendation as tliat of diffusing itself among 
them, without calling for exertion on the part of the master. 

“In treating on the value of accurate conceptions, wc must not fail to call 
the attention of the reader to the importance, in the first years of education, 
of suffering the ]Hq)il to become very familiar with elements. Early youth is 
the best time for acquiring elementary information. There is a period in life, 
nor is it a very late one, when the mind begins to revolt against enleiing iqiou 
any branch of knowledge, with which it is entirely unacquainted ; and many 
remain in ignorance who would pursue pleasantly tlie abstrusities of a science, 
if they could prevail upon themselves to master its elements. Therefore, since 
no after-knowledge can be very complete or extensive, which is not built iqion 
a good elementary foundation, wc strongly advise parents to be satisfied with 
somewdiat less of superstructure than is generally demanded, while the piqiil 
has yet the jiow^er of enabling himself to enlarge his future acquisitions with- 
out pain and degradation. To us it apjiears of infinitely more importance, 
that education should be sound and complete than ])recocious. On the other 
band, w hen the period for elementary education is past, the mind becomes 
dissatisfied, unless it feels that something efficient is done.” 

Ilalte Id! I vvill give the rest*of the passage, w^hich is excellent, 

presently, but 1 must say a word here. Something efficient? Yes! 

and what have the boys at the schools on the old system learned 
efficient when they leave school? Some few have learned to write Latin 
vcrsesjfcand to read Virgil with facility, and Horner with only now-and- 
then looking into the lexicon. These few have learned, probably 
something,— say a good deal,— of ancient history and customs— these 
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few are, in a word, ^ood classical scholars. Some, very very few, who 
are to Cambridp^c, know something of mathematics. But if they 

know any thing of general history or Mterature, — of modern languages, 
and their lilcraLure, of moral science, or of physical science, in any of its 
applications — nay, even of geography in any thing like its broad sense 
v^if, which is most unlikely, tliey know anything of any of tliese, they must 
have learned thorn at home, for at their schools they have no means of 
so doing. Of course, I have not insulted these jralricians by saying 
one word about any knowledge of the great commercial and manufac- 
turing all airs of this petty shop-keeping country; but at the highest 
schools there are plenty who ai^ no patricians at all, to whom such 
matters would be highly usefuK But at these schools all learn the 
same thing. It is the custom, and therefore not to be invaded. 

But it must be borne in mind that 1 have hurt my argument by my 
liberality. I have given above the Uitc of the boys leav ing the great 
schools ; whereas it woulfl have been quite fair to have taken the 
average, at once, and in answer to my question of what the boys at these 
schools have learned ej/icknt when they leave, to have said — Nutliing! 
unless a good deal of Latin and a little Greek, should be considered an 
efficient product of the years from the age of eiglit to that of eighteen, 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century^ What the boys at 
Hazelwood learn during the same period, you will hear before you 
come to.the end of my letter. It is more than that, lliongh, I will tell — 
not you, for you know it — but the jreader, now. The ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view* says, that so that boys exercise their minds, “ liUtin a^pd Greek 
are really as good as any thing else.*’ Nay, it goes farther, and 
says that, “ any occupation,** tending to the cultivation of intellec- 
tual habits is nearly as good as any other.** 1 shall compare the 
anytliings by-and-liye — but this position, let it be noted, assumes 
that the first eiglilceii years or so of our lives must lie devoted to 
the acquisition of the power to learn. Tliut acquisition 1 value as 
highly as it is possible for any one to do; but I do not sec why some- 
thing ejficknt should not be acquired with the very accpiisitiou itself, 
— ^for I confess it appears to me to he u doctrine very little short of 
monstrous thus to assert, that a lad can learn nothing till he approaclies 
his majority, except the means of learning any thing that may be of 
use to him in after life. Fact liears me out here too: for I think I shall 
be able to shew that tlic minds of boys leaving Hazelwood must feel 
that “ sometliiiig (really) efficient is doue.** I now renew my extract: — 

“ It is in vain for the iiistnictor to hope that stimulants, which were power- 
ful at eight or ten years of age, will urge the mind at fifteen. The boy begins 
to feel that he shall soon be called into another sphere of life, where mei*e 
sehool motives are not in operation. That nimiiie and formal correctness 
which was so proper at an eaily age,*must now be relaxed; and general and 
previously-formed habits must be depended upon in its stead. Tlie minutiae 
of tile dull would be out of place the day of battle. The side of danger is 
now changed i heretofore tlie principal care of the teacher w^'as not to overload 
the mind of his little pupil, lest he should extinguish the feeble and lambent 
flame of aixlour ; but now, the fuel may be heaped with no spari^ig hand. 
Tlie pupil has acquired a knowledge of liis own powers ; he has, if w^e may so 
speak, learnt the ait of learning;* 
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I admit the full value of the art — I venerate it — but, here, he has 
learned ^ great deal in learnings it; for here people act according to 
Common Sense. — 

“ lie will know whether liis obstacles arise from the innate difficulty of the 
subject, or from want of pevioiis information, which, per haps, he may have 
acqiiirecl and forgotten. In the latter case; a powerful and excellent motive 
is fiij-nished for private voluntary application: in the former he has tbmul 
himself too often successful to fern* the contest. But if the teacher, uuiiwan^ 
of this change in the mind of the pupil, irritate him by recpiiring tl^at mem 
foniial })erfection which demands a mind unoccu|)ied with the labour of inves^ 
tigalion, he willlind, to his asionishmenlj that the very boys who gtwve him 
greatest satisfaction at the outset of their studies, become careless, and ]K‘r- 
liaps morose, at the time when he hiui fondly anticipated increased ardour and 
voluntaiy co-operalion." 

And these are the people who are accused of theorising ! — people 
who set about teaching by pound-weights, foot-measures, roods and 
acres ! And, like most wlio love facts, and who have minds to regu- 
late them into principles, their metaphysics are the simplest and Ihe 
truest in the w^orld ! In these pages we constantly light upon axioms 
which wc have felt as» regards self, but never generalized into a moral 
truth. Let the reader recur to the sentence in the extract in page 377, 
which lays it down, that there is a period in life, and not a very late 
one, when people shrink from beginning a science from liibliking 
what then seems the drudgery o€ acquiring its elements. Let tlie 
reader recur to the passage itself, for it is remarkably well expressed. 
Is not this almost conclusive as to the importance of wliai wc can 
learn in youth? But I shall say no more about that as au argurncnl, 
for 1 really do not see how the reviewer is to avoid the rcdin lio ad ah^ 
mrdum, that acquiring geography, history, the higher orders of arilh- 
metic, or mathenniUcs, is oi‘ no more use, in early life, than would be 
ihe learning ol Cherokee, or the studying the history of Japan up to a 
particular revolution (supposing there were one) in the year 1590, 

I cannot but regard as one of the chief means of exciting iiic 
love of knowledge, a plan which I never heard of as existing in 
any other school whatever, — I mean voluntary and spontaneous 
labour. There is a difference between these two, which it will 
be presently seen is very accurately distinguished by the two a])- 
parcntly almost synonymous words chosen. I confess 1 was a little 
startled when my nephew first used them to me as meaning dif- 
different things, — for my recollections of the minutim of the system — 
though only of them — had in a slight degree rusted. The difference 
between the two is, that several subjects are generally announced 
for voluntary exercises ; the choice is left entirely to the boys, and it 
is in no degree exacted that they diould select or perform any. But 
if they do not they will suffer in their aggregate rank, inasmuch as the 
jierformance and merit of these exercsits are considered in the estima- 
tion of rank. I’he spontaneous exercises the boys do, to use a homely 
phrase, entirely “of their own head subject, work, all their own. 
I ahull now say a few words of each, as I consider them to form one 
of the most admirable parts of the system. 

I will begin by just calling your recollection to the exact converse 
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of this plan, wliicli is followed in all the old schools, and even in tho 
Universities; I mean iinpoutioyn^ the namely, tasks as 

puiiishineiits. Ueaming* is thus actually held out as a thing to be 
dreaded. If you do that which is wrong, but which does not 
reach the i)oint of flogging, you are set to copy out, or trans- 
late so many lines of such or such nn author ; but it is generally 
the former, so as to make the ihiposition as little imjriPnving as 
possible. I will defy the most acute reasoner to disprove that the 
tendeiKjy of this must he to cause the boy to look upon learning with 
dread. Instead of being made an object of attraction, it is his 
pvnhhmoii. ‘ 

How is it at Hazelwood ? There they have no such things ; because 
they think “ that they must be performed with unpleasant associa- 
tions: now, a hoy, if possible, ought never to go to a book with 
disgust.” Undouhtedly, — and here, on the contrary, the boy goes to 
his occupation, h iving himself chosen it, — he need not do it at all 
unless he likes, — but he does like it, because it enables him to get on 
ill the school, by the very means most .suited to his talents, and agree- 
able to his taste, lly degrees the means become almost as jdeasing 
to liim as the end ; or rather, he will become "attached to both the 
direct means, namely, the effort in its progress— hnd to what must 
seem to him to rank among them, the effort accomplished — namely, 
the knowledge acquired. It is astonishing how quickly such feelings 
will gain ground in a young mind. « 

But there are many advantages incidental to this system of volun- 
tary labour. It is stated tliat irksome employment sooner exhausts 
the strcngtii Ilian exertions which are consonant with the student’s 
tastes; anil thus far more is done than could be exacted, “ without 
danger to the health of the piijiils, if their exertions were counter- 
acted by any adverse feelings” of tlieirs. I know that I am beginning 
to trespass sorely upon your space, but I cannot abridge the admirable 
observations on the habit of completion, which are among those 
induced by the voluntary labour practised at Hazelwood. 

“ One of the most valuable habits of life is that of completing every under- 
taking. The mental dissipation in which ])evsons of talent often indulge, 
and to which they are, perhaps, more prone tlian others, is destructive 
beyond what can readily lie imagined. A man who has lost the power of 
prosecuting a task the moment, its novelty is gone, or it is become encum- 
bered with difficulty, has reduced Ins mind ^nlo a state of the most lament- 
able and wretched imbecility. His life will' be inevilably one of shreds and 
])atches. The consciousness of not having persevered to the end of anv 
single undertaking will hang over him like a spell, and paralyze all his 
energies; and he w' ill at last believe, that, however fair mijy be his pros- 
pects, and how ever feasible his plans, he is /atrd never to succeed. 

“ The habit of finishing ought to be formed in early youth. We take 
care to reward no boy for fragments, whatever may be their excellence. We 
know nothing of his exertions until- they come before us in a state of com- 
pletion, Tl\e consequence is, that every one learns to measure his powers, 
undertakes nothing which he has not a rational hope of accompnshing ; 
and having begun, and knowing that he can receive neither fame nOrt*profit 
by instalments, he is urged forcibly on to the end of liis course."' 

The species of subject to which this labour is devoted, varies, of 
course, exceedingly, not only with the taste, but with the age and 
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acquirements of the boys. Some take a certain period of liistory, 
and study it, so as to be able to undergo their master's examination to 
almost any degree of minuteness; others do the same in classics or 
geography, — some draw, yiaint, -model, or engrave; — some learn 
]>asHages of poetry, or dialogues from plays', in Latin, Greek, French, 
or English ; — some make maps, surveys, and diagrams — many 
select sqp^e branch of mntliematical study — while others translate 
from various authors, or give jn original compositions. 

In the work which has helped me so much in this letter, there 
is, I think, the very perfection of the medium to be ^lesired 
as to original composition in early youth. The Messrs. HiU fairly 
admit that they had great difficulty in coming to a satisfactory con- 
clusion on this point, and they cheerfully acknowledge their obliga- 
tion to the reviewer of their first edition, in the First Series of the Ma- 
gazine now under your guidance. In this 1 at once recognise the hand of 
your excellent friend l)c Q., from whose society, at your house, 1 have 
so oAen derived such remarkable gratification, and whom I most 
sincerely wish yon could excite, from his reveries, to become a con- 
tributor now. The whole of what he says on the subject in question, 
is, like all his metaphysics, clear, acute, free from jargon, and irre- 
sistibly conclusive irom its strict logic and sense. You will not have 
room for more than the results : — 

“ The act of composition cannot, it is true, create Ihonghts in a boy's 
head unless they exist previously. Gn Ibis consider a1 ion, let all miesfions 
of general speculation he disrnissc^d from school exercises : es])ecially ques- 
tions of moral speculation, which usually furnish the thesis of a school- 
boy’s essay; let us have no more themes on Justice— on Ambition — on 
Benevolence — on the Love of Fame, &c.: for all flieses such as these vvhicli 
treat moral qualities as pure abstractions, are strij^ped of the human in- 
terest *. and few adults even could write endurabl}' ujx)!! such subjects in such 
a shape ; though many might have written very pleasingly and judiciously 
u])on a moral ca.yc— i. e. on a moral question in concreto. Grant that a school- 
boy has no independent thoughts of any value ; yet every boy has 1 bought s 
(lt‘])Ondent ujjon what he has read — ^thoughts involved in it,— thoughts 
derived from it ; hut these he will {vcpteris pan bus) he more or less able to 
express, as he has l^een more or less accustomed to express them. All that is 
necessary is — to determine for the young composer his choice of malter: 
require him therefore to narrate an interesting story which he has forniiaiy 
read; to rehearse the most interesting i)articulars of a day’s excursion : in 
the ease of more advanced students let them read one of the English shite 
tiials, where the evidence is of a complex character (as the trials on Titus 
Oates's plot), or a critical dissertation on some interesting question, or any 
thing, in short, whiidi admits of analysis — of abstraction — of expansion — or 
exhibition in an altered shape." 

This is the present m(3de of teaching the arrangement and exprcB*^ 
sion of ideas, — composition, in a w8rd, at JIazelwood ; — and, of course, 
it expands as the boys advance ; while it is begun as low as to make 
the little boys give, sometimes verl/hlly, sometimes in writing, a 
description of some physical object, as a horse, or a plough ; or an 
abridgment of a well-known story. 

The spontaneous exercises are of a higher order, and indeed some 
of them reach a degree of merit quite remarkable in boys still at school. 
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Tliey are of all kinds, classical, mathematical, literary, of art. and of 
mechanical and more p^eneral science. Some very beautiful drawings and 
etchings have been produced in this way; for instance, a copper-plate 
etching by a boy of thirteen, produced solely with a view to the school 
rewards, afterw ards obtained the silver medal of the Society of Arts. 

This mode of study, also, gives to a boy peculiar opportunities of 
improvement, with a particular view to his future destinati^ in life. 
1 was told, when at Hazelwood, a veny remarkable instance of this, 
witli regard to two boys, whose destinations are indeed most different. 
The one is a Greek, the son of a distinguished officer, an admiral in 
the (jr,eck navy, und he is himself destined for the same service. The 
other is an Englishman, and purposes to take orders in the Church of 
England. The Greek has devoted himself to nautical science in a 
manner which has enabled him to produce displays of knowledge of 
those branches of the mathematics which apply to naval affairs, which 
I am told, must not only ensure his success in liis profession, but enable 
him iu all likelihood, to be to it eventually of essential benefit. The 
liopes ofthe English scholar are to be distinguished at Oxford, prepa- 
ratory to entering the church ; and he has accordingly given all the 
powers of his mind to the classics. What makes me couple these two 
young men — I believe they are between sixteen and seventeen — is a 
joint letter that was shewn me, written by them, to the conductors of 
the schgpl, which not only speaks, I think, in their owrn favour, but 
shews also the admirable tendencies of their general course of educa- 
tion. The purport of the application was that, as they had shewn suf- 
ficient attention to the general regulations of the school to advance 
them to an aggregate rank suitable to their age, they felt anxious that, 
now that the time of their remaining at Hazelwood was becoming 
limited, this rank might be waived as regarded them, in order that they 
might devote more of their time to the particular pursuits that would bear 
upon their future life. This was their object : but I wish I could con- 
vey to you the manner in which they expressed it. The admirable 
mixture of pro])er modesty and due self-reliance, — the confidence they 
seemed to be imbued with, that if their request could be granted without 
disordering the school regulations, it would — in a word, the whole tone 
of the letter, conveying, 1 believe, an unprecedented request, could not 
but excite in me the strongest interest, which was heightened probably, 
when I reflected that their only point of union, was the desire of im- 
provement — their country, their studies, their future destinations, being 
so singularly different. I need scarcely add, that their request was 
granted. 

T regret very much that I cannot now even abridge for your readers, 
the system of school -government and Hazelwood. But this letter has 
run to a length which precludes m^ even attempting it. Moreover, I 
witnessed only its practical effects — and had pot the good fortune to 
see any of its machinery at wi rk. But I have in prospect another 
visit to Hazelwood ; and I shall take care to single out a period >yhen I 
shall be able to get a sight of perhaps even more than the tveekly 
proceedings. 1 might, indeed, perhaps get this permission within an 
easier distance, at the worthy double of Hazelwood, Bruce Castle. 
This, which is within seven or eight miles of town, is, I believe, 
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exactly the same as Hazelwood : indeed, it should be so, being conducted 
by two of the sons of the original founder of the latter, and, indeed, 
having been originally composed of boys from the parent stock* 
WJiefher or not I shall write you a second letter on these subjects, I 
have not yet at all decided. But I think, that even the municipal sys^ 
tern, if I may so term it, which produces habits like those of the Hazel- 
wood boyii, is a subject worthy of the most minute examination. I know 
that several objections have beep raised to some of the details — but after 
having thoroughly looked into them, 1 think they are without real foun* 
dation. At all events, it is impossible to deny that the well-known 
dictum applies to this system — ‘t It works well.’* 

I must just, however, notice a part of the system, which parents 
must always feel most anxious about, and concerning which those 
who have previously known nothing of Hazelwood, may, after what I 
have said, feel somewhat at a loss. I mean the system of reward and 
punishment — for at Hazelwood they are mingled in their whole plan. 
At most other schools, rewards are confined to a few annual prizes to 
the head-boys, and are in no degree relied upon as a general principle 
of action. 

In the first place, there is no corporal jnmishment whatever. The 
dogma so olten laid down that boys never can be kept in order 
witliout it, never can raise its head again. It is impossible lor there 
to be a better conducted set of boys, in every kind ol* respect, than 
those at Hazelwood ; and no ungentle hand is ever laid upon one 
of them. The means of their general abstinence from grave misbe- 
haviour are involved^ in those laws into the details of which 1 have 
already said I cannot now enter. I will say, however, that their genera! 
principle consists in mutual self-government — if I may so speak — that 
is a system of self-government of the whole body ol* the boys, most ad^ 
mirably adapted to the jieculiar circumstances of llicir age and position* 
Imprisoninciit, which is the severest punishmeut ever iiillicteff, requires 
the intervention of a formal procedure, in the nature ol’ a legal trial. 
There is only one exception, where the imprisonment of a very slight 
nature, and with the most salutary object in immediate view ; and, even 
in that case, if it should be adjudged to have been needless, the snftercr 
will receive retribution. As 1 have restricted myself from goinginto the 
working of the laws, I will only say in this place, that the recurrence of 
the offences for which imprisonment takes place are so rar<?, that the 
punishments almost entirely consist in what I am about to describe. 

The irregularities and inaccuracies which, of course, will occur, 
whether with regard to their actual lessons or the general order, are 
punished by fines. These fines are levied in a currency established 
within the school, which go under the name of marks'*. Every sort 
of Jjetty offence has a fixed fine attached to it— which is paid at once. 
But the account given will speak on this question much more simply 
than I can » 

We are not friends to artificial excitements of any kind ; and therefore do 
not place much de])endenee on rewards and punishments, particularly the 
latter ; still, though by unremitting attention to the subject, we have been 

* Xhe ordinary marks are transferable — but there are also some which are personal. 
These are given for exertions of the higher order of merit, and have peculiar privileges 
attached to them. 
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e^led. icradually to substitute, for awards and punishments, motives of a 
higher rank, from which we Jiave derived many advantages, yet .we do not at 
present see the means of avoiding tjieir employment altogether. ^ ^ 

** Our rewards, as we have already ^aid, arc chiefly conferred by the distri- 
bution of certain counters called transferable marks, which the boys obtain 
by superiority in the classes, hy filling certain offices, and bv various kinds 
of voluntary labour performed in the leisure hours. In the forfeiture of 
these counters our punishments chiefly 'consist. 

“Eveiy boy in the school devotes such^iart of his play-hours as he may 
tliink proper to the obtaining of these marks. The product of almost any 
kind of 'labour or study is received, provided it is presented in a complete 
state, jmd is tolerably well executed.*’ , , 

When a new coiner arrives, a subscription is made for him among the 
hoys ; and, for a given period, he is exempted from certain portions of* 
the school-clutjes, to enable him to earn a sufficient number of marks 
to set him going, 

“ The amount of reward is determined by estimating the time which any piece 
of work might reasonably be expected to employ the pupil, and then paying 
him according 1o a fixed rate per horn*, decreasing witiiin certain limits as the 
age of the pupil advances. If the boy is ten years of age, he has 30 marks 
per hour; if eleven, 25 ; if twelve or upwards, 20 ; no diminution takes place 
after tw’elve, for reasons which will be staled shortly.* If the pupil is 
younger than ten years, he receives an additional ten marks per hour for 
every year which his age is less than ten. This ride is, however, often 
slightly |*elaxed, witli a view to reward excellence, and to encourage those 
kinds of exertion which are thought tq be the most useful These rewards 
are distributed at a certain hour of each day.” , . . . “ Jive^ 

hoy is expected to have a considerable number of these marks at all times in 
his possession, to meet the fines which he may incur for breaches of t he laws, 
and for neglect or inaccuracy in the performance of the school exercises.” 
. , . . As with the exception of imprisonment, which can only he 

resorted to under very peculiar circumstances, and certain disqualifications, 
our punishments consist entirely in the forfeiture of these marks, it is evi- 
dent that numerous and powerful motives must be brought into operation, 
to induce the boys to labour for the acquisition of them.” 

It is needless to enter in the minutiae of the arrangements — hut they 
are such that, unless a boy be singularly both idle and ill-conducted, 
he will never he without means of paying the ordinary fines. Accord- 
ingly, such instances occur most rarely. 

During the day I passed at Hazelwood, I went through nearly all 
the classes. I admired the mode of tuition exccedingly^bnt 1 fear I 
liave run to too great length to enter into any detail just now. The 
Hamiltonian system is adopted to a certain extent with the younger 
classes, though they are also exercised in the spirit of the language 
they may be learning. But of all the classes the advantage of which 
seemed to me the most striking, probably because the absence of any- 
thing of the kind in tlie schools,! am acquainted with is total — is 
that of mental arithmetic. Quite young boys, nii]% ten, twelve, 
answered very extensive, if notnin some degree, complicated questions, 
i|| the space fifteen seconds. How 1 envied them this! — fori am 
npjl a boy leaves Hazelwood without having a thorough command 
pver that intellectual weapon of gigantic powex^Figures, ^ f 

• These reasons are wholly founded on gfi'ounds relating to the currency as sach| 
so that it will not be niH^essary to enter into it* 
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In aM the eteaBes, the most thoroug^h ** understanding 
were about’’ to the minutest, and in the fullest, was strikingly apparent. 
I heard one of the upper classes go through a lesson in Livy in a 
manner which shewed they were both perfect masters of the uiaeties 
of the language, as well as of the peculiar spirit. As for French, thera 
is not a boy in the school who does not speak it, — and soon thO'* 
roughly well. Of History I had^not immediate means of judging, but 
I see that it is made an early,,, a general, and a most prominent br^ncli 
of study. In Geography, J had a particular opportunity of not;^g thejr 
proficiency, — for it so chanced that, in the afternoon I was there, th^re 
was a general exercise throughout the whole school on this particular 
subject. There were printed lists of questions accordingto the classes, 
of which the number ran up to, I think, nearly ten. Those in the 
higher classes had to write answers to all — to shew that they had not 
forgotten what they had passed — an adniirable principle in tuition, 
which is much acted upon at Hazelwood. Every boy wrote his 
answers up to the list of his class : — they were given in to be adjudged, 
in due rank of merit, the next day; — but I got a glance at them— 
and T can only say, that I was astonished at the questions very young 
boys answered correetly. It is true they had lately learned many of 
these — perhaps some in the course of the week but they remem- 
bered them at all events — and such exercises frequently repeated 
would enforce the remembrances. I do not mean to say tbxire were 
not errors, and some pretty strong ones — for geographical errors 
always appear so — but I speak of the mass— of the average. The 
higher lists displayed a very thorough knowledge of the details of 
geography indeed. 

Of the Mathematics I have already said enough tp^prove to you how 
much they are regarded at Hazelwood. 

And I am going to surprise you. I did not see the Printing Office; 
the very thing you would think I should have sought out first. But 
the day passed away so quickly, 1 was startled when I found myself at 
the end of it — and, amateur as I am of the art of Faust and Caxion, 
1 was obliged to put that among the points reserved for my next visit. 
I saw some of the productions of the Hazelwood press, though — you 
know I have somewhat of a technical eye, and I approve much. I 
have brought away a number of their limgazine which I am sure you 
will like in other respects as well. 

But I did see the Library ; and that, indeed, is an inestimable ad- 
vantage ! It is impossible to conceive a better selection of books, from 
the highest order of Belles Lettres, to the very best young hooks ex- 
tant. I was complimenting one of the sons of the principal who ac- 
companied me, on the collection, when he told me it was chosen by the 
boys themselves. There could wot be a higher proof of the state of 
general taste ind cultivation into which they are brought. There were 
some Spanish works among them ; fo# there are several of the sons 
of the more prominent people in the late Spanish colonies of South 
America and Mexico at Hazelwood. It speaks well, I think, for the 
leaderll of these new states to wish their rising generation to have all 
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^he cultivation which an education in the more civilized countri^ of 
Europe cun bestow. 

And now that I have read over what i have said, I feel how unequal 
it is to the subject; but certainly it Is impoTBsible to condense within 
the compass of a paper an*'account of the system of Hazelwood that 
would do it any thing like justice. I have, therefore, adhered more to 
the development of the principles^ aUd have, as far as in me lay, en- 
deavoured to shew the immediate and*, beautiful reciprocity of their 
means qpd ends. I have not been able, which 1 sincerely regret* to go 
into the details of what I have called the municipal system, which faci- 
litates tiie application of such principles to the gradual formation of a 
well-regulated, pure, firm, and feeling character. In what I have writ- 
ten I have had no personal predilections to actuate me ; at least I may 
say, that any that 1 may have, had their origin solely from the school 
itself. I dare say I shall be reproached with partiality — but the re- 
proach will be unjust. My reason may mislead me, but I have judged 
from that alone. I have spoken as I have of Hazelwood School from 
at least the sincere conviction, that I cannot conceive an establish- 
ment for education more calculated for the develoj)ing, the cultivating, 
aye, and the instilling, the best qualities of the mmd and heart* 

Ever most sincerely, my dear , your’s, 

A Friend of Education, 


BREAKING THE SPELL. 

In many of the more upland and secluded parts of the south of 
Scotland the belief in witches still prevails, and not many years have 
elapsed since it was universal. The continuation of such a belief 
among a people who arc shrewd and intelligent, is partly owing to two 
causes ; the first of these is the literal meaning they attach to the in- 
cantatiouH of the Witch of Endor, mentioned in the first book of 
Samuel, and the effect that they had in bringing up that prophet from 
the dead to reprove the King of Israel. Finding this in the Bible, and 
not being able to see the difference between an allegory and a simple 
invention, they believe it literally ; and when o?ie witch is firmly be- 
lieved in, there is no possibility of closing the door upon other witches. 
So dangerotis is superstition, that, if people believe one thing without, 
or contrary to, rational evidence, they cannot prevent themselves from 
believing more. The other cause of this inveterate superstition is the 
existence and extensive circulation of a very foolish book among the 
peasantry ; this book is entitled ‘ Sultan’s Invisible Woijld discovered 
and it has other faults besides the cento of diablery which it narrates 
and describes as established facts. It furnishes a sort of clue to the 
singular combination of Malejiciis et Maihcmaiicis — witches and ma- 
thematicians — which occurs in the Papal bull ; for the author of it was 
a Mr. George Sinclair, rather an eminent mathematician of Glasgow, 
toward the close of the seventeenth century* We remember getting 
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hold of it when very young, stealing away to a lonely place to read it, 
believing and being frightened for months, and being finally cured 
only by a very strong argumentumhaccalinum. We met the book some 
time ago, and were astonished ifiat we could have been worked upon 
by it, but such was the fact ; and such is the fact still ; and therefore 
they who wish well to the Scotysh peasantry should take some means 
for preventing the sale of George Sinclair's diablery, or which would 
be better, for making it refute itself. 

Degrading as this absurd superstition is, we have heard defences 
put ill for it, on the ground that witches, ghosts and devils are watch- 
men, and prevent peoyile from going upon nightly depredations; which 
would be all very well if it were not the fact, that they upon whom the 
superstition operates are neither disposed to rob, nor likely to be worth 
the robbery. 

Ayrshire, and the rest of the west coast of Scotland, used to be the 
grand theatre of these exploits, though there were considerable colo- 
nies in the kingdom of Fife. Burns, while he used them to give 
humour to some of the most extjuisite of his poems, yet undermined 
their powers more effectually than perhaps any other writer. There 
are some admirable touches in his “ Address to the De'il,” particularly 
liis own rencontre wi^i the wild-drake. 

The cuilgel i’ my iicive did shake, , 

Ei)ch bidstlhig hair stood like a stake, 

When wi‘ an Eldritch squeel querk quake 

Amang the springs, 

Awa’ ye squattered like a drake 

On whistlin’ wings/* 

III “ Hallowe'en*’ “ the de’il, or else an aullun’^ quey,*' which turn* 
bled the wanton widow into the pool, and the “ Griiinphie, asteer that 
night,*' place the vulgar credulity in the most ludicrous point of view ; 
though the gem of the whole be the rat in the barn. 


A ration rutiled up the wa’, 

An’ she cried * Lord preserve her !' 

An’ run through middinstead an a% 

Prayin’ wi’ zeal an’ fervour.” 

One of the places where, if not now, at least very lately, the witches 
had free range, was on the Lammermuir hills, between the counties 
of East Lothian and Berwick, The inhabitants there are a detached 
and a singular people ; they are shepherds, several of them proprietors 
of their sheep walks ; their manners are primitive, Anglice, they are very 
dirty. They hang up the carcasses of the casualty sheep in the turf- 
smoke of the hut, and tear off a piece when they are hungry. In the 
adjoining Lowlands, the men are called “Lammel%uir laitdSy* the 
women, “ Lammermuir *and the sheep “ Lammermuir 

which latter name is applied to persons wanting in courage, who are 
said to be “ as bold as Lammermuir lions.’* 

At certain seasons of the year, the Lammermuir ladies come to the 
fairs to dispose of the wool of the flocks, and purchase the few simple 
necessaries that they may want for their rude households ; and from 
the singularity of their appearance aild costume they are, or were very 
lately, all elevated to the honour of witchcraft, This is contrary to the 
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usual dispensations of that honour, which requires some talent as weH 
as irregularity, of appearance, while these people are, in all but pas- 
toral matters, ignorance itself. Abouf twenty yeats ago, we wfere 

« ven to take shelter in the manslbn of a Latnmermuir laird, and 
itried to impress us with a sense of his erudition, by holdirig the 
shorter catechism, which appeared to belong to one of his children, 
with the wrong end to him, and rehearsing the sounds *^multeA 
crooked s, ypersie & ” with as much solcihnity, as ever author read 
his maniv=!cript to a bookseller, when a bargain and sale depended upon 
his orthoepy. 

A widow of the name of Betty Falld kept an alehouse in one of 
the market-towns frequented by the Lammermuir ladies, (Dunse, we 
believe.) and a number of them used to lodge at her house during the 
fair. One year Betty’s* ale turned sour soon aft6r the fair ; there had 
been a thunder-storm in th<^ interim, and Betty’s ale was, as they say 
in that country, “ strongest in the water.’’^ Betty did not understand the 
first of these causes, and she did not wish to understand the latter. 
The ale was not palatable ; and Betty brewed again to the same 
strength of water. Again it thundered ; and again the swipes became 
vinegar. Betty was at her wits’ end, — ^no long johmey ; but she was 
breathless. 

Having got to her own wits* end, Betty naturally wished to draw 
upon the stock of another; and where should she find it in such 
abundance as with the minister of the parish. Accordingly, Betty put 
on her best, got her nicest basket, laid a couple of bottles of her 
choicest brandy in the bottom, and over them a dozen or two of her 
freshest eggs ; and thus freighted, shefidgetted off to the manse, offered 
her peace-offering,, and hinted that she wished to speak with his 
Reverence in “ preevat.” 

“ What is your will, Betty?’’ said the minister of Dunse, “ An unco 
uncanny mishap,’’ replied the iapster^s wife. 

“ Has Mattie not been behaving?’’ said the minister. “Like an 
innocent lamb,” quoth Betty Falla. 

“ Then — ?” said the minister, lacking the rest of the query. “ Anent 
the yill,” said Betty. 

“ The ale !” said the minister, “ has any body been drinking and 
refused to pay ?” 

“Na,” said Betty, “they winna drink a drap.” 

“ And would you have me to encourage the sin of drunkenness ?” 
asked the minister. 

“Na, na,” said Betty, “far frae that; I only want your kin’ han’ 
to get in yill again as they can drink.” 

“I am no brener, Betty,” said the minister gravely. * 

“ Gude forfend, Sir, ” said Betty*, “ that the like o’ you should be 
evened to the gyle tub. I dinna wish for ony thing o’ the kind.” 
“Then what is the matter?” as?Ked the minister. 

“It’s witched, clean witclied; as sure as I’m a born woman,” said 
Betty: “Naebody else will drink it, an' I caniia drink it mysel’.”^ 

“ You must not be superstitious, Betty,” said the minister. “ I'm 
no ony thing the kin*,” said Betty, colouring, “ an’ ye ken it your- 
sel’ ; but twa brousts wadna be vinegar for naethlng.” (She lowered 
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her voice) “ Ye inun ken» sir, that o* a* the leddies frae the Lam- 
nierniuir, that hae been comia* and gaen, there was an auld nulas 
wife this fair, an* I’m certic srfie’s witched the yill ; and yc mun just 
look into ye’r biiiks, an* tak off the witchiii !’* 

“ When do you brew, Betty ?” “ This*blessed day gin it like you, 
Sir.’^ 


“ Then, Betty, here is the thkig you want, the same malt and water 
as usual ?** “ Nae difference. Sir ?” 

“ Then when you have put the water to the malt, go three times 
round the vat with the sun, and in pU\<i name put in three sl?oolfu*s of 
malt, and when you have done that, go three times round, the val, 
against the sun, and, in the devil’s name, take out three bucket-fulls of 
water ; and take my word for it, the ale will be better.’* 

“ Thanks to your Reverence, gude rnornin.’*^ 


THE DEATH OF THE CATHOLIC QUESTION*. 

• 

Reader, before you can be edified by what I am now about to 
indite, the Catholic Question*, the patriarch of our political puzzles 
will in all probability be no more; — that is to say, unless a ^tremulous 
driblet of life shall be kept up foj- a few weeks longer in his old bones 
by the mob setting the town on fire to heat them, which, however, 
notwithstanding the vigilance and unwearied exertions of my lord Duke 
of Newcastle and liis friends, we do not think there is now much chance 
of their attempting. Most people, I dare say, will look upon the 
deceased as having enjoyed quite enough of longevity for a person of 
his description ; i)ut certainly I have no wish to recall his manes 
from Elysium, or Purgatory, or whatever other laud beyond the pule 
he may have chosen ibr his posthumous retirement, to revisit either 
“ the glimpses of the moon,” or the candlelight of St, Stepheifs, 
“ After life’s fitful fever,” I am quite willing to let our old friend 
sleep as long as he pleases — and sound be his slumbers, say I, even 
as those occasioned by Lord Redesdale’s pamphlets. Yet a few words 
jierhaps I may be permitted, just over his grave — not a service of the 
church, nor even an oraisori fimebre, but simply a little familiar chit- 
chat, such as people will sometimes indulge in, on occasion of an 
acquaintance dropping oil' 

Even the loss of an accustomed»walking-stick, or the parting wl|h 
an old coat, will draw a little at the heart in ceVtain moods of our 
mysterious humanity. Nay, to bid farewell to things we positively 
don’t like, that have been only torment to us all the time we knew 
then), will sometimes give a sort of twinge to the affections. I have 
known, for instance, the pulling oui*a tooth, in addition to the pain 

* We fear our correspondent has been rather premature. The Catholic Question 

will not have died before his reader is edified b^ bis lucubrations but that con- 
summation is ad\ anciijg as rapidly as those who wisli it the most devoutly can desire — 
and we will assume it, for the nonce, as is often done iu argument, for the sake of 
our correspondent’s remai’ks, 
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from the wrench at the jaW sadden a man visibly, for half an hour 
or so, from the mere vacancy it had left in the circle of his ancient 
sensations ; and we verily believe that ea^en the worst wife that ever 
turned matrimony into a rack was never carried off by death, or any 
Other means, without leaving^ U pang behind. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that I should feel a little eyen on saying good-bye to the Catholic 
Question — with which all of us havet^en in the habit of meeting al- 
most every day in our lives ever since we were out of leading-strings, and 
which some of us (albeit many a long year yet from our grand climac- 
teric) prot)ably imagined might have companioned us over life’s road 
to our -second childhood. It has been .indeed most unexpectedly cut 
off, and in a truly marvellous manner — and there is much in the mat- 
ter to make us all reflect on the uncertainty and delusiveness of the 
fairest prospects which any piece of political nonsense may seem to 
have of long endurance in this present world. But a few weeks ago, 
and there was not a more 'hearty-looking absurdity to be met with 
anywhere, nor one that promised to be longer a comfort to its many 
friends and admirers. Nor was any other ever more dearly beloved 
by a large circle of venerable ladies and gentlemen — all ready, they 
said, to die in its defence, (it is usual for people say they will die 
for that for which they have nothing else to say,) and many of them 
actually in the habit of perpetrating for* its sake much more foolish 
things thap dying- Alas for this band of affectionate and vociferous 
champions ! — what will they now have about which to talk their non- 
sense by the hour ? Their Dagon — 

Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopped off— 

lies on the ground, like a felled tree. Yet although, I have no 
doubt, they “ mourn in earnest,” I have not heard that any of them 
have literally given up the ghost in consequence of what has occurred. 

Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for” — the Catholic Question. 

In the political world there certainly has not been so great an event 
since the dethronement of Buonaparte. His domination in Europe, 
and that of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, have been the two 
grand curses that have darkened our age — the forms under which the 
evil principle of politics has contended with the good, successively, 
in different parts of their common dominion. Now that both have 
been overcome and destroyed, we shall begin to feel as if we had sud- 
denly lost our wonted ballast — much in the same way, I suppose, 
as a person’s ghost does when it first attempts to walk about without 
the body. We shall not, however, be left, 1 dare say, without 
something to wrangle about still, although I really do Ahink we have 
but little chance of ever meeting, ,in our day, with another such 
fnomtrurn horrendum to do battle withal as either of those we have 
lost 

Fof one thing, we shall, no doubt, have a good deal to do yet in 
bringing Ireland to rights. It is to be remarked that, even if the 
present great measure should effectually put an end to the discontents 
of the Catholic population of that country, it is not likely to operate, 
i^ihe first instance at least, as a tranquillizing dose to the Orange 
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The oil that smooths the waters will only mahe the lire and 
brimstone burn the mpre furiously. I do not anticipate, certainly, 
that the roar of this conflagration will last lon^— but for a short time, 
J apprehend, it is likely to be ,a pretty loud one. For some years 
past, at least, I have no hesitation in affiwning-«and 1 do not doubt 
that, when all the excited passions of the present hour are laid at rest, 
impartial history will own that JL am right, — that the Protestants have 
been by far the most inflamed and unmanageable of the two factions 
that have litigated Ireland. Tndeed it has perhaps been so for a much 
longer period, fcipenser, in his View of the slate of UuitF country, 
written in the reign of Elizabeth, describes the English settlers as 
even then a great deal more ungovernable than the natives. *“ Sure, 
in mine opinion/’ he makes one of his two si)cakers remark, “ they 
are more sharply to be chastised and reformed than the rude Irish, 
which being very wild at the first, are now become more civil ; 
whereas these, from civility, are grown t<^ be wild and mere Irish” — 
to which the other, Ireiueus, through wliom lie conveys his own ojii- 
nions, answers, Indeed, as ^ou say, Eudoxius, these do need a 
sharper reformation than the Irish; for they are more stubborn and 
disobedient to law and government than the Irish be.” “ In truth, 
IreniDus,” Eudoxius rejilieH, “• this is more than ever I heard, that 
any English there should be worse than the Irish : Lord, liow (piickly 
doth that country alter men’s natures !” — But, however this may be, 
I speak from inyowii observation when 1 repeat, that, of late years, 
at all events, three-fourths at lealt of the violence and even ferocity 
both of feeling and conduct, displayed in the great nalioiial struggle, 
have been found in the ranks of Orangeism. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as is often done on this side the water, that; 
all the respectability, even of property and station, is on the side of the 
Protestants in Ireland ; that they consist exclusively of the higher and 
middle ranks, and that the Catholics are, nearly to a man, a mere 
swarm of peasantry, day-labourers, and mendicants. It is very far 
from being so. Not only in the northern quarter of the island, but 
even in Dublin, many of the Protestants belong to the very lowest 
grades of society. When we hear of an Orange mob, therefore, it is 
by no means a mere turu-out of gentlemen and respectable merchants 
and tradesmen, presenting a front rather of moral than of physical 
defiance, and Irom whom nothing really dangerous cun reasonably he 
apprehended, as many persons in their simplicity believe, and as it 
has, in fact, been one great object of the said Orangemen to persuade 
the English public. These asseinl;)lics, as well as the most mixed of 
those of the Catholics, are made up in great part of the very dregs of 
the population — of men (and ve may add women and children) whom 
a long familiarity with rags and whiskey has fitted for any description 
of lawless outrage. The generaf character of their proceedings, in- 
deed, proves this to demonstration.^ When has any Catholic mob, 
for example, exceeded in vulgar and brutal turbulence the Pro- 
testant rabble that used every year to scour the streets of Dublin on 
the evening of the 4th of November? or that which has sometimes 
struck terror into the same city on other occasions of party display ? 
1 happened to be present, about two years ago, at the election t»f 
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the member for the College, when Mr. Croker, Sergeant Lefroy, and 
North, were candidates. The first standing upon the Govemineiit 
and Emancipation interest ; the second ypon that of the*Prange Clubs; 
and the last also a friend of Emancipation, but depending principally, 
we believe, upon his private connections in the College. It was 
altogether what they would call, 1 suppose, a splendid vindication 
of their principles on the part of the j^cendancy zealots. The upper 
part of the large hall in which the election took place was appropriated 
to those who had votes, and was divided* by a very strong barricado, 
from the vest of the room, which was thrown open to the public. Of 
what description the persons chiefly werf who occupied this latter space, 
I do not* exactly know. I was informed that the greater part of them 
were students ; though, both from their appearance, and, still more,, 
from their behaviour, 1 should have been disposed to take a con- 
siderable number ol’ thbm rather for runaway apprentices or cast-off 
stable-boys. Whatever elsenthey were, the great majority of them, at 
all events, were red-hot Protestants, as very soon appeared# 

No sooner had proceedings commenced within the bar by an attempt 
to propose Mr. Croker, than beyond it there arose a scene to which the 
presence of the Furies could have added nothing. ^The uproar was not 
one merely of savage outcry — although of that too there was, perhaps, 
a wilder storm than was ever heard out of Ireland — but while hun- 
dreds of voices at their topmost pitch kept up a continued roar of 
oaths and 'anathemas, in all the tones of thorough-bred blackguardism, 
twice as many hands were at work in tearing to pieces whatever they 
could find to wreak their vengeance on. The matting having been first 
raised from the floor, and nearly all thrown at the electors in the 
shape of “ ropes to hang Croker,” and other similar contrivances of 
no popery manufacture, and baptism, two strong oaken tables, with 
benches that extended nearly the whole length of the hall, and had at 
first served as stations for the more fortunate part of the crowd, be- 
came the object of universal attack, and were split or smashed to 
fragments, amidst a noise of devastation that made the roof ring, as if 
the axes of so many carpenters had been at work under it — saving 
that the crash of the shattering timber, was necessarily soon over. 
This chorus, mixed up of all hideous sounds, was continued, almost 
without a moment’s intermission or slackening of its vehemence, for 
four or five hours at least. Of the speech of the gentleman who pro- 
posed Serjeant Lefroy some sentences were tolerably audible ; but 
not one word of any thing else in the proceedings of the day. I 
stood within a couple of yards of thc; Reverend Doctor who proposed 
Mr. North ; and of the long harangue, which I conjectured by his 
gesticulation and expression of countenance, he was ^delivering, al- 
though he seemed to strain his voice to the utmost, I not only did 
not catch a word, but scarcely even a sound. Mr. North himself 
advanced repeatedly to the bar iq obtain a hearing ; but he might as 
well have appealed to the winds or waves. Serjeant Lefroy did not 
como forward, although, I believe, he was repeatedly urged to do so 
under the impression that his friends might perhaps be prevailed tipon 
to listen toAheir own candidate, but kept his seat quietly all day be- 
sidi^the PcovOjStf who himself was with difliculty induced to make one 
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or' two to assuage the tumult ; ason the occasion of one of 

theiiiy he was coolly troa ted to a boxing match between two half naked 
dumnU who* having cleared a i;ing, floored one another repeatedly, 
uiiider his no$e^ All this while the, exertions of the learned and reli- 
gious rabble w^re sustained, and in some degree directed, by a dingy 
orange pocket-handkerchief hoisted on a pole ; which, by way of the 
standard of the constitution, was ^ept fluttering in the front of their 
array. The spirited Secretary of the Admiralty had been so early in 
the field, and so characteristically active, that scarcely a hope was en- 
tertained of defeating him, even from the first; aiid ho earned his 
election by a large majority. Quite confident, I suppose, of success, 
he seemed to mind very little the disgraceful, but impotent, fury by 
wjjich he was assailed throughout the day. The business within 
the hall was over, if I remember right, by about four or five o’clock 
in the afternoon ; and our loyal and pious pfotestants, of course, 
having no longer any person on whom ts fling their constitutional 
Billingsgate; and having moreover, like good subjects, torn to pieces 
every thing upon which they could lay their hands ; at last left the 
scene, in which they had for so many hours vociferated so manfully 
for the good cause. They concluded, however, by a renewal of their 
exertions in the streets at night ; by which time many of them had, 
probably, got drunk with whisky, as well as Orangeism ; — though the 
latter is an intoxication, heaven knows, that needs no heightening. 

To this extent is ultra-protestanlism sometimes carried in* Ireland. 
Those who wish to know more df it, may consult the reports of the 
Orange and Brunswick meetings for the last six months ; or the columns 
of the Evening Mailt any week in the year. When history shall have to 
sketch the events of our time, she will do ample justice to the memory 
of those friends of civil and religious liberty, whose well-earned triumph 
is now on the eve of completion ; if she will only describe their op- 
})onents in England as well as in Ireland, in Parliament as well as out 
of it, in the language in which they have described themselves ; — if 
she will but unfold their views, feelings, and reasonings, by as ample a 
collectkui of quotations as may be necessary, from their own speeches 
and writings. Let the arguments by which the concession of the 
Catholic claims has been opposed, be extracted from the Epistles 
general of our Newcastles, Bexleys, Kenyons, and Winchilseas ; the 
orations of Lord Eldon, the Duke of Cumberland, the Reverend Mr. 
Horner, and Sir Robert Inglis ; and the most eloquent of the pam- 
phlets, petitions, and placards, by which it has been attempted within 
the last few weeks either to overcome the Parliament, or inflame the 
populace. Let the faction speak for themselves, let them do their 
best ; only, I sgy again, let them write and talk with the fear of fu- 
turity belore vheir eyes; for they may be assured that succeeding 
times will not look back upon Sir* Robert Inglis as necessarily the 
ablest man of his day, simply on the ground of his having represented 
Oxford. 

It is in Ireland chiefly, if not only, tliat we are to expect the con- 
tiruiam^e for some time of dissatisfaction among the Protestants, after 
Emancipation shall have been granted. Even now from any strong 
feeling of aversion the removal of tlie disabilities is confined to that 
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country. In En^^land^ there may be, among a certain class of the 
people, many vague fears as to the consequences of the measure,— 
and, hence, a wish that things should rather, if possible, be allowed 
to remain as they are, than that th.e dangers apprehended should be 
risked. But these are henest fears, and will yield rapidly to the 
proofs of their groundlessness, which every day's experience will 
afford. In this way, I verily believe, will be converted the great 
body of the present opponents of the measure, before any considerable 
time shall have passed over our head4. It is true, that in addition 
to tliis»class of persons, there are among us a few others whose 
opinions or prejudices are not likely to be quite so easily acted upon ; 
— ingenious men, for instance, who have committed themselves to 
a particular view of the question, by preaching or writing in defenCjO 
of it ; and all other sorts of people, who having been long in the habit 
of considering a subj^t in one way, can never see it in another, under 
any light that may be thrown upon it. But these are too inconsider- 
able, in point of number, talents, and consideration, to draw to them the 
general sympathy necessary to keep up any degree of ferment in the 
popular feeling. Of course, I pass over altogether the downright dis- 
honest portion of the present pack of clamourprs ; those who sign 
petitions, or exert themselves in getting them up, or assist in any 
other way in swelling the outcry, mertHy in order to please a patron, 
or to gain for themselves some other end with which the helotism of 
the Catholics has merely a temporary and accidental connection : — 
they will be quiet when they have played their part, or will find some 
other equally profitable theme for the display of their servility. The 
important consideration is, that we have not in England any large 
class of people either actually interested in the continuance of the old 
order of things, or upon whose station and influence in the common- 
wealth the change, that is about to take place, will produce any real 
or perceptible eflFect. A portion of the clergy, to be sure, seem to 
apprehend some very dreadful results from the new system ; some of 
them say the doubling of tithes, and others (what would certainly be a 
much greater calamity) the abolition of them altogether. And many 
old women, it would appear, in remote parts of the country, believe 
that the pope and all his cardinals are forthwith to be let loose among 
them, sword in hand, to do with them whatever they choose. But both 
parties will soon find they have been alarming themselves without the 
least necessity, and will recover their composure in due time. Their 
present fright, we dare say, will do them no very serious harm. 

In England, therefore, it may fairly be assumed that the good sense 
and generous temper of the people will soon get the better of their 
fears, and that many months shall not have gone by before we shall 
find the whole country, if not positively rejoicing in the blessings of 
the new state of things, at least resting quite satisfied that it has done 
them and can do them no misefpef. In Ireland, however, the case may 
be expected to be somewhat different. There, a protestarit minority 
have hitherto been in the actual enjoyment of an ascendancy both in 
station and in real power over their Catholic brethren — which is flow to 
be taken from them for ever by this bill. Not a protestant joumey- 
iian, or apprentice, or sweeper of the streets, in Dublin, ^but has, till 
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now, felt himself to be superior in the eye of the law to his Catholic 
fellow, or, we should rather s^y, to any Catholic in the land. Is even 
such a mere feeling as this nothing, that it should be relinquished by 
men in general, as they are at present constituted, without a pang ? 
I fear this were more than we can well expect. It is, I acknow- 
ledge, a detestable spirit which would thus lead one man to resist 
the raising of another, who has ^leretofore stood below him, to a 
level with himself, although he is thereby to be deprived of nothing 
except some one to look down*upon; — but it is in the present case a 
spirit which the law itself has done its best to implant and noui4sh for 
a century and a half ; and no wonder that it should be found in some 
strength in the bosoms of a large proportion of those who have'beeii 
exposed to the unhappy influences of such a state of things. But 
when we add to this the other consideration that the handful of 
Protestants in Ireland have, till now, been almost^the sole depositories 
of all the political power of the country, the holders, distributors, and 
employers of nearly all the state pjitronage, the only candidates for the 
honours, and salaries, and jobs that were going; in short the exclusive 
heirs and privileged monopolists of whatever was most worth possess- 
ing or dealing in, which it was in the power of the government to 
bestow, — we shall wonder still less that they should not at once be able 
to reconcile tliemselves to an itfnovaiion which is to strip them of all 
these unl’air advantages, to open the avenues to emolument and dis- 
linction to all classes of the community equally, and to permfl; those, 
whom for their sakes the state has*hitherto treated as aliens, to share 
with themselves the rights of children and the atfeetions of their com- 
mon parent. It will be some time before the old regime will be forgotten 
by those who are to be thus forced to surrender the posts of preference 
in which it was wont to maintain them. Not that in the long run even 
they will be losers, or other than great gainers by the change ; for, to 
say nothing of the invaluable blessings of tranquillity and general 
harmony which it will substitute in place of the discord, agitation, and 
])crpelual insecurity of person and property, which have hitherto been 
tlie curse of the country, and rendered it hardly fit to live in, notwith- 
standing all the lavish bounties of nature, — the prosperity of every 
department of its industry will soon, I doubt not, be such as to attbrd a 
nuich greater abundance for all its inhabitants than it has ever yet 
yielded to the one favoured portion of them, and thus eventually amply 
to repay even these last for whatever may in the mean time be taken 
from them. It is not to be expected, however, that these benefits 
should begin to be generally felt immediately — or that they should 
indeed for some lime to come be nearly so obvious to the understand- 
ings of most of the members of the old ascendancy, as will be the 
memory of what they have lost. Still, it is to be hoped that even 
they will not always remain blind to the advance of the happiness and 
prosperity of their country; — but that, Ijy degrees, the spirit of bitter- 
ness shall become exchanged for that of amity, brotherhood, and 
j[>eace. 
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f passim 

PaUntes error certo de tramite pellit ; 

Ille sinislrorsum, hie dexlrorsum abit.”-*HoR. 


This day, beyond all contradiction, 

This day is all thine own, Queen Motion ! 
And Ihou art budding castles boundless 
Of groundlfiss joys, and griefs as groundless ; 
Assuring beauties that the border 
Of their new dress is oftt of order ; 

And schoolboys that their shoes want tying ; 
And babies that their dolls are dying. 

Lend me, lend me, some disguise ; 

I will tell prodigious lies ; 

All wlio care for what I say 
Shall be April fools to-day. 

First I relate how all the nation 
Is ruined by Emancipation ; 

How honest men are sadly thwarted ; 

How beads and faggots are imported ; 

How every parish church looks thinner ; 

How Peel has asked the Pope to dinner ; 

And how the Duke, who fought the duel. 
Keeps good King George on water-grueL 
Thus 1 waken doubts and fears 
In the Commons and the Peers ; 

If they care for what I say. 

They are April fools to-day. 

Next I announce to hall and hovel 
Lord Asterisk’s unwritten novel. 

It’s full of wit, and full of fashion, 

And full of taste, and ftill of j)assion ; 

It tells some very curious histories, 
Ehicidates some charming mysteries, 

And mingles sketches of society 
Withprecepts of thfe soundest piety. 

Thus 1 babble to the host 

Who adore the * Morning Post ; ’ i 

If they care for what I say, ^ * 

They are April tools to-day. 

Then to the artift of my raiment 
I hint his bankers have stopped payment ; 
And just suggest to Lady L Ocket 
That someb^y has picked her po^et 5 
And scare Sir Thomas from tile city, 

By murmuring, in a tone of pity, 
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That I am sure 1 saw my Lady 
Drive through the Park with Captain Grady. 
Off my troubled victims go, 

Very pale and very low ; 

If they care for what I say, • 

They are April fools to-»day. 

I’ve sent the learned poctor Trepan 
To feel Sir Hubert’s broken kneepan ; 

’Twill rout the doqtor’s seven senses 
To find Sir Hubert chaiging fences 1 
I’ve sent a sallow parchment scraper 
To put Miss Trim’s lest will on paper ; 

He’ll see her, silent as a mummy, 

At whist with her two maids and dummy. 

Man of brief, and man of pill. 

They will take it very 111 ; • 

If they care for what I say, • 

They are April fools to-day. 

And then to her, whose smile slied light on 
My weary lot last year at Brighton, 

I talk of happiness and marriage, 

St. Geoifte’s, and a travelling carriage. 

I trifle with my rosv fetters, 

I rave about her ’witclung letters, 

And swear my heart shall do no treason 
Before the closing of the season. 

Tlius I whisper in the ear 
Of Louisa Windermere ; 

If she cares for what I say. 

She’s an April fool to-day. 

And to the world I publish gaily 
That all things are improving daily ; 

That suns grow warmer, streamlets clearer. 
And faith more firm, and love sincerer ; 

That children grow extremely clever ; 

That sin is seldom known, or never ; 

That gas, and steam, and education. 

Are killing sorrow and starvation ! 

Pleasant visions, — ^hut, alas I 
How those pleasant visions pass I 
If you care for what I say. 

You’re an April fool to-day. 

Last, to myself, when night comes round me, 
And the soft chain of thought has bound me, 

I whisper, “ Sir, your e/es are killing ; 

You owe no mortal man a shilling ; 

Y6u never cringe for star or garter, 

You’re much too wise ^ be a martyr ; 

And since you must be food for vermin. 

You don’t feel much desire for ermine 1” 
Wisdom is a mine, no aoubt« 

If one can but find it out ; 

But whate’er I think or say, 

I’m an April fool to-day. 
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CARSTEI^r NIEBUHR* 

A BIOGRAPHY BY lllg BON. ^tJTHOB OF THS ROMAN HISTORY. 

The father of the celebrated living ^istoriRn of Rome was Carsten 
Niebiilir, one of the most celebrated travellers of the last century. He 
was a member of a scientific expedition, consisting of five individuals 
sent out in 1761 by the Danish government then under the admi- 
nistration of the enlightened Count Bernstofi^ tp explore Arabia, and 
was the only one who survived the journey. The results of his travels 
and labours were nfade known in four volumes published at various 
subsequent periods durkig his lifetime; and which as the works, 
though altogether an incomplete performance, of a sagacious," en- 
quiring, and accurate observer, possess a value, and have acquired an 
estimation, which the researches and publications of recent travellers 
have tended rather to confirm than diminish. 

With regard tP his qualifications as an eaStern traveller, Niebuhr 
/may be considered as holding a middle station between Belzoni and 
' Burckliardt. He seems to have in some degree united the advantages 
enjoyed separately by those eminent explorers. His origin partook 
more of the humbleness of the fofmer than of the respectability of the 
latter. Like Belzoni also, he was the founder of his own fortune such* 
as it was ; and, presents one of those interesting instances of a man 
raising himself to eminence, under every disadvantage, by the energy 
of his character, and the strong impulse of a thirst for knowledge. 
He further resembled the Italian traveller in being endowed by 
nature with more than usual strength of person arid constitution, and 
which the accidents attending his early nurture, and the deprivation 
of maternal sustenance (for his mother died when he was six weeks 
old) had not been able to impair. In other respects he had the 
advantage of the adventuirous Paduan ; and if in education and ac- 
quirements he was not the equal of the Swiss Missionary of the 
AlHcan Society, the inferiority was rather partial than general. With 
Burckhardt, he enjoyed the benefit of travelling at the expense and 
under the protection of those well able to support, and uphold, 
him ; while Beizoni’s expeditions were individual speculations, the 
result of his own ardent and {enterprising spirit. The University of 
Gottingen had the hoqour of affording to both Niebjahr and Burck- 
hardt their collegiate education ; although the latter^held himself, and 
justly no doubt, more indebted for the chief acquirements he made in 
Europe, to his subsequent resideflee at Cambridj^e, Thistomparison, 
however, we will not curry fij^ther ; nor is it opr intention to become 
ourselves the biograplicra of the Danish traveller. His memoirs now 
lie before us traced by the pen of one whose claims to preserve the 
memory of so distinguished a man are sacred ; namely, those a son, 
even more distinguished than his parent. 

The biographical memoir to which we allude is the republication 
of a small work which appeared in the form of a pamphlet of ninety 
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pages in 1817 at Kiel, and which naw constitutes the fifst article 
of a volume, recently published, in Germany, containing a collection 
of the miscellaneous works of the learned historian. The other con- 
tents of this volume are dissertations full of erudition and antiqua- 
rian research. For a better acquaintance with them, we refer ouf 
readers to the volume itself, coq^ning ourselves to the interesting 
biographical sketch to which we have alluded. 

Carsten Neibuhr was born db the 17th of March, 1733, At Weste- 
rendo, Ludingworth, in Hadcln, an ancient district of Frieslarftl, and 
now comprised within the territories of the kingdom of Hanovei\ His 
father and ancestors, for several generations, had been freeholders of 
the country — men in good circumstances, although not classed among 
the rich. His early life and education were those of a mere husband- 
man; but before bis father’s death, which happened while he was yet a 
boy, he was placed at a grammar-school at ©tterndorf, and afterwards 
at Altciibruch, — an indulgence which seems to have been accorded to 
the strong desire he evinced to learn something more than is comprised 
in the education ofa farmer. His guardians proved less considerate than 
his parent, and his studies were discontinued before he had advanced 
far enough to profit by their recollection when he afterwards resumed 
them. • 

On the division of his father’s property, an inconsiderable principal 
in ready money was all that fell to his share ; and compelled to seek 
the means of subsistence, the natural bent of his disposition, and the 
desire cf intellectual cultivation, led him to resort to the aetjuisition of 
knowledge for that purpose. His pecuniary resources, however, were 
not sufficient to -enable him to procure for himself the advantage of 
instruction in Latin, and he applied to the practice of music for about 
a year, and learnt to play on several instruments, with the intention of 
qualifying hifhself for the situation of an organist. These pursuits, 
lujwever, did not meet with the approbation of his guardians ; and his 
maternal uncle took liim into his house, in which he again led a farm- 
ing life for nearly four years. 

At the end dflhat period, one of thoso purely accidental citcum- 
stnnees, which often decide the career of distinguished men, gave a 
direction to the course of Niebuhr, which he afterwards constantly pur- 
sued, and which raised him to the firdt rank of travellers of modern 
times. A question of right about the superficies of a farm could only 
be settled by a survey ; and as there was no surveyor in the whole dis- 
trict of Hadeln, it became necessary^to send for one from a different 
q^)art of the country. Niebuhr felt that he could become uscfiil to his 
country, and gair^a livelihood at the same time, if he learnt the art of 
surveying; and being now of age, and his own master, he went to 
.i41aml)urgh, and became the pupil in mathematics of Professor 
Saccow ; and as the greatest frugality w;puld not enable him to live on 
the interest of his money, he determined to spend as much of his small 
capital, BS the object he had in view would require. 

Mathematics were at that time taught in Latin, and eight months 
elapsed before Niebuhr knew sufficient of that language to attend the 
matttematical lectures. He was twenty-two years old when he re- 
poiiimenced the study of Latin; but the utmost assiduity did not 
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hirti to acquire that proficiency whith youfigfCC luen more for- 
tmiately circumstainced easily attain. He never learnt Greek, which 
always grieved him much. r . 

In Easter 1757, he went to Gilttingen, where he continued to study 
mathematics, and a sm^ll family stipend which he obtained enabled 
him to buy some mathematical instruments. 

Frederick V. reigned in DenmarM at that time, and his minister, 
Bernstorf, was the most intelligent and spirited statesmen on the c^n- 
iihent.c The afiranchisement of the peasantry, the support he gave to 
Klopstbck, and the learned expedition to Arabia, will, perhaps, be 
considered by posterity as the most brilliant ac^ of his administration. 

Of this e:)cpedition the original project proceeded from MicHaclis, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Gottingen,^ who represented ' to 
the Danish minister, how mncli might be gained for the study of the 
bid Testament, if Euroijeau travellers were to explore Arabia/ He 
proposed that a single traveller, an oriental scholar from his own school, 
should be sent by the way of India "to Arabia. The minister per- 
ceived that such a journey could not lead to any important results, even 
if the traveller had the good fortune to survive and return to his 
county, •' 

jjli^the proposal, although not approved in its original shape, was 
not neglected. It sugge^ed to the minister the idea of a more enlarged 
and useful expedition, and instead of an orientalist only, it was de- 
termined to send out a naturalist, •a mathematician, an orientalist, a 
physician, and a painter. The persons selected to fill these offices 
Were Pdrskaal, Niebuhr, Von Haven, Cramer, and Baurenfeihd. 
Niebithr was in'diebted for his dppo^J'tn^ent to the recommendation of 
Kafetner, the Director of the Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen. 
Wlien the honour intended for liim was communicated to him by 
KUstner hitnself, in the summer of 1758, he did not, as far as his in- 
dinalion was concerned, hesitate for an instant, but was diffident of 
his own abilities and qualifications ; and wheti he at last accepted the 
offer, it was on the condition that he should be allowed until Easter 
1760, to prepare himself. ' 

From the moment that <he matter was so far arranged, he devoted 
himself entirely to the object of preparation. Besides his other studies, 
Tib took private lessons from Michaelis, in the Arabic language, and 
fipm Mayer, in astronomy. But he gave up the study of the former, 
on ftriding that Ids master,' after several months; had not been able to 
coddtict him further than to the fables of Lckman ; and Niebuhr per- 
ceived that Michaelis himself ^possessed ho gneat stock of Arabic 
philhlogy. ' 

Mayerms at the head of the German astronomers and mathemati- 
cians ofliis time; attd his zeal iiiteaching Niebuhr was only equalled 
by that of Niebuhr in learning from him. ^'^During the course of a long 
ftfe; Niebuhr never became acquainted' With any mail Whom he loved 
dearly as he did Mayer; arid one of 'the greatest gratificiatione he 
«yer experienced, was derived fVotti the krihWtedgb ^ that iris fi^t’ as- 
observations had reached hia revered f master ht5i yieath- 

‘ririd ^ that Mayer, although ' * hr’ a ■ ' dylttg statb; ' fell ' such* joy at 
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traveller received « further satisfaction, on finding that his observations 
had obtained the English prize for the widow of Mayer, to whom he 
was sensible that he owed every thing. 

Niebuhr left Gottingen for Copenhagen in the autumn of 17(30, and 
was received by Bernstorf with the greatejft kindness. The minister 
compensated him for the expense he had incurred in procuring inaihe- 
rautical instruments ; and to p|ove his opinion of the integrity of 
Niebuhr, appointed him, unsolicited, treasurer of the expedition. 
The title of Professor at the University of Copenhagen was offered, 
to him, before setting out ; but his extraordinary modesty litade him 
decline the honour. He woiild,not, he said, be called a professor, as 
he was not a sufficiently deep mathematician to deserve that title : he 
might have obtained the rank of a captain, but he was contented witlj^ 
a commission as lieutenant of engineers. 

The expedition embarked the 7th of January, 1761, on board the 
Greenland, a man of war. At Marseilles, •and at Malta, where our 
travellers went on shore, they met with the most polite reception. The 
expedition had become known all over Europe ; and a similar taste for 
expeditions of this kind, which prevailed at that time in England, 
France, and Italy, ensured the most respectful attention in every 
quarter. The Maltese knights treated Niebuhr with marked dis- 
tinction, olfering him all the* hSnours and advantages of their order 
after his return from the expedition, flattering themselves^ that the 
difficulties of his religion might b§ got over. 

The party passed from Malta to Constantinople, and thence to 
where they remained a full year, from the end of September 1701, 
to the beginning of October 1762. During that time, Niebuhr visited 
Mount Sinai ; and detemiined the longitude of Alexandria, Cahira, 
Raschicl, and Damiat, by a number of lunar observations, with such 
accuracy, that the French astronomers of Buonaparte^s expedition were 
surprised to And that they coincided perfectly with their own obser- 
vations. Equally correct was his map of the two branches of the 
Nile, and his plan of Cahira, which he had drawn under the greatest 
difliculties, in the midst of a fanatic rabble. He also measured the 
height of the pyramids, and copied .many hieroglyphic inscriptions 
from obelisks, and sarcophagi. 

In October the travellers embarked at Suez, on board a, Turkish 
vessel, and reached Loheia towards the end of the year 1762. On 
this voyage, Niebuhr projected his chart of the Red Sea, which is 
a masterpiece, considering the circumstances under which he made it. 
From Loheia 1‘requent excursions were made to western Arabia, 
especially by Forskaal and Niebuhr; the former collecting plants, the 
latter in order tto determine the geographical position of plaOes. They 
then returned to the coast towards Moccha, where Von Haven, the 
orientalist, and pupil of Michaelis, died. A bilious fever also put an 
end to the life of Forskaal, who was the naturalist of the expedition ; 
and Niebuhr suffered from an attack of dysentery, and saved hiingelt 
orfly by extreme temperance and prudence. 

Wifh the two surviving members of the expedition, the physician. 
Dr. Cramer, and the draughtsman, ISauernfeind, Niebuhr continued 
his journey to Sand and Upper Yemen, and tliencc returned to 
April, 1829. 2 P 
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Moccha. There they embarked for Bombay ; the draughtsman, who 
had taken the fever at Moccha, died during the voyage, and the phy- 
sician lingered a few months at Bombay, aAd died too. The owner 
of the vessel, which had brought Niebuhr from Moccha to Bombay, 
was Francis Scott, a youflger member of the family of Scotts, of 
Harden, in Roxburghshire, a Jacobite family which claims Sir Walter 
Scott as a member. This Francis Stfoit conceived a great friendship 
for Niebuhr, and five-and- thirty years after, his son, the historian, on 
coming ^to study at Edinburgh, was received as a member of the 
family, in the house of the old man, who lived upon the fortune which 
he had •acquired by his industry and honesty. 

At Bombay, Niebuhr was received by the English with great cor- 
diality. “ When in Egypt, says his son, “ he had taken a great 
liking to the English, .and at Bombay it grew up into an attachment, 
which continued during hi.^ whole life.” 

Captain Howe, of the llf)yal Navy, brother of Admiral Lord Howe, 
and of General Sir William, was one of his most intimate friends. In 
return fora chart of the Indian sca*^, Niebuhr gave the General a 
chart of the Red Sea, which he had finished at Bombay, and which, 
from Dschidda northwards, was quite new to tlitf English. No Eng- 
lish vessel had then gone to the north «(:»f Dschidda. 

After a stay of fourteen months, Niebuhr left Bombay in December, 
1764, visited Maskat and Oman, whence he went by the way of 
Ahuschaher to Shiraz and Persepolis. The night before he reached 
Persepolis lie could not sleep, so worked np was his imagination by 
tlio desire he felt at seeing the ruins of that city. “Of all he had 
seen in Asia,*’ says his son, “the ruins of Persepolis were the jewel 
ill his opinion, and they had left upon his mind an impression which 
lasted all his lifetime.” 

Three weeks and a half he remained amongst these monuments, in 
a desert, measuring and drawing the ruins ; but the exertion he made 
to copy the inscriptions produced an inflammation of the eye, and 
he was obliged to abandon the pursuit without having finished his 
drawings. He returned by the way of Schiraz to Ahuschaher, and 
thence over the Persian Gulf to Basra; thence over Mesched Ali and 
Mesched Hussein to Bagdad, and arrived at Haleb the 6th of June 
1766, by the road of Mosul and Diarbekr. There he again met with 
European society, consuls and merchants of all nations ; but he still 
preferred the intercourse with the English. He there formed an 
intimacy with Dr. Russel, the author ofthe work on the plague, with 
whom the son afterwards also became acquainted. 

After this Niebuhr visited Palestine, and determined the geography 
ofthe Holy Land by astronomical observations; and* made a plan' of 
Jerusalem in both cases as pcrfec% as time would allow. He arrived 
at Constantinople on his return on the 20th of February, 1767. He 
remained nearly four months iifthis capital of the Turkish empire, col- 
lecting information on the general state of the Turkish administration, 
which has formed the groundwork of treatises on this subject,,, which 
have been published, and proved correct and satisfactory. In the middle 
of July he arrived in Poland, which he took in his route homewards 
at the express desire of the king, Stanislaus Pouiatowsky. He was 
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received with every civility and consideration, '^nd continued for seve- 
rjil years in correspondence wth Stanislaus. 

lie arrived at Copenhajjcn iu November, and was received with 
(Treat distinction by the court, the ministers, and the learned of the 
kinjTdom. His first business was to deliver the accounts of the 
ox])enses of the journey. It appears that the whole expedition did 
not cost above 21,000 rix-dollars (3240/.), including the sums which 
had been laid out for instruments, &c. 

Having executed this task, he began to set himself aboift the more 
laborious duty of giving an ageount of his journey, and from his own 
])apers and those of Forskaal, supplying the information, in search of 
which the expedition had been sent out. He applied himself to answer 
the questions submitted by Michaelis, as well as the more important 
ones regarding the history of Yemen, proposeef by the French Acadt?inie 
dcs Inscriptions. He abandoned the ideabf publishing his astronomical 
observations, since nobody could examine them, as Mayer would have 
done, had he still been alive ; his other materials were arranged tt»- 
gether, and published in the two works which have appeared. Tlie 
coppcrj)latcs were 4)aid for by the Danish government, and made a 
present of to the author. 

On the change of mWiislry, and dismissal of Count Bernstorf^ 
Niebuhr, although no public character, did not conceal Jiis attach- 
ment to his patron, and accoiTipj^nied him, with a few faithful friends, 
to Roeskildc. He never condescended to wait upon Struensee, the 
new minister, nor did he ever appear in public, as long as he was 
in power ; he spoke openly Ins sentiments, approved of the popular 
rising against that minister, and rejoiced at his downfal. 

At Michaelmas 1772 api>carcd his description of Arabia. Such a 
work could expect but a small number of readers, and the author lost 
a great deal of money by its publication, A French translation made 
in Jlolland had more success, but he derived no profit from it. 

About this time the arrival at Copenhagen of an ambassador from 
the Pasha of Tripoli, again excited public curiosity on the subject of 
Africa, and excited in Niebuhr a strong desire to visit the interior of 
that continent, to set out on a journey to the Niger by the way of Tri- 
poli and Fezzan, But an accident not very uncommon chang'ed the 
direction of his career. He formed an attachment for a lady, the 
daughter of the physician Blumenberg, whom he married ; an event, 
as tlie French say, ‘ anquel il dut Ic bonheur de sa vie.* The fruit of 
the marriage was two children, thft historian and a daughter. 

On the publication of his first volume of travels, at Easter 1774, 
JJiebuhr went to Leipsig, not so much on account of business, as from 
a desire to become acquainted ’Mgth Reiske. If ever a man of genius 
and learning has been neglected in Germany by his contemporaries, 
it was Reiske. Lessing alone, and€^iebuhr, paid him due honour 
during his lifetime; the latter had declared publicly that he never 
found among the Arabs any man so well acquainted with their litera- 
twlre hs Reiske. 

The second volume of his travels appeared iu 1778, It breaks off 
H^ith his arrival at Haleb. The third volume was to contain the rest of 
his journey, his treatise oii the Turkish Empire and the Muhominedan 

* 2F 2 • 
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religion, his notices on Abyssinia, which he had collected in Yemen, 
and on Sudan, which he had obtained from Abderrachman Aga ; but 
owing to his pecuniary losses, and to fiie destruction of his plates, 
which were consumed by the great fire at Copenhagen, in 1795, it 
was never published. 

At this period Niebuhr lived happily at Copenhagen with his 
family and a small number of friends; but he^ felt the consequences 
of the removal of Count Bernstorf from ofljce, and exchanged the mili- 
tary service for a civil employment in Holstein, where he obtained a 
situation at Meldorf, the capital of the ancient republic of Ditinar. 

In this situation the principal occupation of the leisure hours of 
Niebuhr was the education of bis children. — As this part of the nar- 
rative concerns the illustrious historian, no less than his venerable 
parent, and is dLstingiiished by a remarkable candour and simplicity, 
we shall translate the passage from the Biography. “ He taught us 
both geography and history ; and to me besides, French and English, 
and also mathematics ; hut I am sorry to say, my want of taste for 
mathematics destroyed all the pleasure he could have in teaching me. 
He who from his boyhood had seized with avidity every opportu- 
nity of acquiring knowledge, was vexed to find us inattentive, or 
unwilling to learn. He read with me ‘ G'-ieijar’s Commentaries but in 
this study also the peculiar bent of his mind displayed itself, and 
he directed* our attention more to ancient geography, than to the his- 
tory itself: the Ancient Gaul of D’AnVille, for whom he felt a parti- 
cular esteem, was constantly lying before us, and I was obliged to 
look out for every place, and to describe its situation, II is instruction 
was not grammatical ; his knowledge of languages consisted only in 
general impressions left upon his mind. His attempts to teach me 
Arabic failed, because he would not use any grammar ; and he himself 
had lost the habit of speaking it. I learnt it afterwards by myself, and 
sent him some translations, which gave him great pleasure. 

“ I retain still a lively recollection of the accounts he gave us of the 
East, especially in the evenings, when he took us u[)on his knees, 
before we went to bed. The history of Mohammed, of the first Chalifs, 
especially Omar and Ali, for whom he entertained the highest respect, 
the conquests of the Islam, and the virtues of the heroes of the new 
faith, were early impressed upon my mind, and almost the first his- 
torical books I ever read were concerning them. 

“ I also recollect how he took out on a Christinas evening, when I 
was about ten years old, from a splendid chest which contained his 
manuscripts, and which was looked upon by the whole family almost 
as a tabernacle with the greatest reverence, his papers on Africa. 
He had taught me to draw maps, and with his assistance I dreW 
maps of Sudan and Habesh. ^ 

“ He was never more happy t]ian when I brought him, on his birth- 
tJayt geographical compilations on oriental countries, and he wished 
nothing so much as that I might become his successor as a traveller 
in the East. But the remonstrances of my affectionate mother in- 
* duced him to give up this plan. As the British East India Company 
had some obligation to him with respect to the navigation of the 
upper part of the Red Sea, he expected to get me to India. He 
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was uflerwards as glad, as I was myself, that this project had failed ; 
but he used for a long time to put Englisli books, and even English 
newspapers, into my hands. , 

“ Herder sent him his little. dissertation on Persepolis, which gave 
him great pleasure, as it was after many years the first sign he re- 
ceived, that he was not yet quite forgotten by his countrymen. The 
Turkish war, which broke ou^ about the same time (1788), interested 
him greatly. As much as he liked the Arabs, he hated the Turks ; he 
hated them as a proud and obstinate race, but still more as the 
tyrants of the Arabs. The French expedition to Egypt fie disliked ; 
he did not expect any good from it. He had a national, antipathy 
against the French, and had no faith in the French revolution, although 
he was no partisan of the court, the aristocracy, or the clergy*. 

The appearance of Bruce’s travels was quite an event in our family. 
My father never doubted that Bruce had be*en in Abyssinia, but he 
wrote an article in the German Museunf, shewing that his conversa- 
tion with Ali Bey was evidently fictitious, as well as the pretended 
journey over the Red Sea to Babel Mandel, and another on the coast 
to the south of Kosseir, &c- Other parts of his travels, he regarded us 
perfectly true and authentic. 

“ My father was higlily pleased with a letter from his old friend Dr. 
Russel, who applied to hmi tor his plan of the town of Aleppo. Of 
course, my father sent it. It was to be used for the new edition of the 
description of Alej)po. Major R^iAiel wrote to my father for his Itinera- 
ries through Syria and Natolia, and my father did not hesitate to send 
them. Marsdeii gave him a mark of respect, by sending him his his- 
tory of Sumatra. Silvestre de Sacy, who was preparing for publica- 
tion his translation of Bark cl Yemen, entered into correspondence 
with my father about Arabia. Niebuhr’s descrj[)tion of Arabia, and 
his map of the empire of Iman,werc found so surprisingly correct, that 
all the places named in that book, except two villages in Tehama, could 
be found in them. Barbier du Bocage, the geographer, obtained from 
my father materials for bis map of Natolia. The friends of my father 
in England wished him to publish the third volume of his travels, in 
an English translation, and the late Earl Donoughrnore, then Lord 
Hutchinson, ])roposed to arrange this matter with an English ])ub- 
lisher ; but Niebuhr thought it unfair towards Denmark, to publish his 
travels in England, and declined the olfer.” 

During the last ten years of his life, our traveller felt sensibly the 
infirmities of age ; he was afilicted with blindness, and other mala- 
dies usually attendant on the cIobc of a long and active career. His 
wife had died in 1807, and often during the seven subsequent years, 
he had avowed himself prepared to join her, but he felt a natutal 
interest in the great struggle wjjich then agitated Europe, and he de- 
sired to see how the fate of the world would be decided. This feeling 
increased in the memorable year in tvhich the French lost^he battle of 
Leipsic. The following picture of him at this period, and the descrip- 
tion of hi.s last moments, we cannot deny ourselves the plea.surc of 
cxtAicting. 


* Niebuhr adde, iu a note, that his. father would have juUged diiTercutly of the 
)?rench revolution had he known the generation vvhich sprung up from it. 
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“ In the autumn of 1814, the whole family was assembled round 
him. All his features, with the extinguished eyes, had the expression 
of the worn-out age of an unusually strong constitution. It was impos- 
sible to see a more venerable sight. A cossack, who during the war, 
entered, as an uninvited guest, the room where the silver-haired old 
man sat, with his head bare, was so sirnck, that he paid the greatest 
regard to him. My lather was invariably in good humour, cheerful 
and conversational. Wc got him to talk again of Persepolis, anil lie 
spoke of the walls which contained the inscriptions and bas-reliefs, as 
if he had st^cw them the day before, lie told us, that although blind 
ill his bed, his soul had still visions of oriental objects. The starry 
nightly heaven of Asia, and the blue sky of the day, returned in cpiiet 
hours, constantly to his imagination. On the 26th Ajiril, towards 
evening, he still was read to ; was perfectly sensible, and put some 
questions, fell asleep, and expired without a struggle. He had at- 
tained an age of eighty-two ytlars and six weeks.’’ 

Ill reviewing the character of this venerable traveller, his son de- 
scribes him as simple in habits, pertinacious in his opinions, liable to 
strong likings and antipathies, for and against particular persons ; of 
jiurity of manners, and unimpeachable integrity — devoid of a taste for 
abstract speculation — not partial to poetry, except Homer in the trans- 
lation of Voss— and the Herman and Dorothea of Gbthe— I’ond of the 
novels of FJcldiiig and Smollct— but of no other. We give the follow- 
ing jiassage, merely because it is founc^in Niebuhr the historian. 

“ He did not trouble himself with the things of the supernatural 
worhl. He approached the dark region of futurity, with the intrepi- 
dity of a pure conscience. It is singular, that this man, who had so 
little imagination, awoke us in the night, when his brother died, of 
whose illness he knew nothing, in order to tell us that his brother was 
dead.” 

In conclusion, he is described as wholly free from vanity, but the kind 
regards of such men as Rciske, Silvestie de Sacy, and Renncl, were 
highly gratifying to him. He declined a patent of nobility, offered to 
him by Oie minisU’r Guldberg. “ I would not give such offence to my 
family,” he said to a friend, who asked him about it, " he who accepts 
a title of nobility, seems to me, not to think his family respectable 
enough.” 


DREAMS. 


a pleasant dream 

At best ran he btft. dreaming, - 
And if ibc true may never beam— 

Oil! who wd'abl slight the seeming.’*— P kaed. 


I go — yet I am smiling, — 

I weep — yet am not sad, — 

Tho* a di’eam lie all beguiling, 

Yet a dream hath made me glad ; — 
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And darkness, like the raven, 

May be brooding from afar, 

Yet my bark shall leave the haven 
With a dream it*s polar star ! 

A form Imth been before*me, 

And its look was like to thine, — 

A cloud hath floated o'er me. 

But its colour w^as divine, — 

I saw the Suture lying 
Like a map before my eye, — ^ 

And that form was still undying — 

And the cloud had floated by ! , 

To make a dream an omen 
To guide rnc on my way! — 

To Irust me to a woman! — . 

What will the wise ones say ? 

I care not — than tlie seeming 
They have nothing more to show,— 

Oh ! there’s many a bliss in dreaming 
Those wise ones never know ! 

Lonthn^ March 1829. 
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12th . — Cases are constantly occurring which prove the extreme in- 
justice of persons accused of capital offences, in the country, being 
tried only twice a year — and that, too, at periods at such unequal dis- 
tances — the average intervals being, in round numbers, eight months 
and four. Perhaps, however, there never was a more flagrant instance 
of this injustice than one that occurred two days agc) at Vl^ircester. A 
man was committed on a charge of horse-stealing, last July — the cir- 
cumstances of which were such that Mr. Justice Park declared from the 
bench that, if such evidence were to be considered sufficient to warrant a 
man s conviction, neither he himself, nor any of the gentlemen around 
him, could consider themselves at all safe. The Grand Jury, to his 
Lordship’s extreme amazement, found a true bill — it may be men- 
tioned that the committing-magistrate was on it ; — but, on the evi- 
dence failing early in the case for the prosecution, the learned Judge 
insisted that the trial should proceed, that the real facts might come out. 
They were these : the prisoner had had the horse for several months, 
publicly working it in bis cart, and he^ad bought it from a *iTian, pre- 
viously to coming into whose possession it had passed through several 
hand^i ! Truly, if one is to run the risk of lying in gaol for eight 
months under such circumstances as these, Mr. Tattersall’s trade will , 
diminish. 
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It is clear that either the Courts of Quarter Session should be made 
fit to be entrutsted witli capital cases*— or there should be a winter gaol- 
delivery on all the circuits as well as* Uie Home. The former, we 
think, would be much the better course \ us then all the gaols in tlie 
kingdom would be cleared itlx times a-yeun 


17 th, — Mr. Warburton has brought in his bill for the supply-of ana- 
tomical subjects, in pursuance of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, the labours of which we noticed at length in our number for 
Februasy. The prlnn is, as is known; cto give up for dissection all the 
bodies not claimed by any relations or friends, of persons who die in 
hospitals and poor-houses. In the article to which we have alluded, 
we have, we believe, shewn the absolute necessity of some supply — as 
also that this mode secures the supply being sufficient, and gives 
the absolute certainty of its being impossible that the feelings of any 
human being can be injured by it. We still, however, adhere, and the 
more strongly the longer we have thought of it, to the inexpediency of 
the giving up the bodies being made permissive instead of compulsory, 
lo whom is the discretion given? — ^To parish o^^erseers and ho.sjntal 
officers, who can have no earthly motives to withhold the bodies, unless 
they be bad ones. We hope Mr. Warburton will re-consider this. It 
being only unclaimed bodies that are in any case to be given up, it 
IS totally beyond our power to conceive how vesting this discretion in 
officers of the kind described should be calculated in any degree to be 
more favourably received by prejudiced persons, than a compulsory 
statute namely, that t/nc/afmerf bodies should be given to the sur- 
geon under tlie regulations to he there laid down — for, to win over 
prejudice is the ground assigned for the present plan. We cannot see 
how it will do any such thing, and we see cpiite plainly that it is 
placing power in very improper hands. 

We have noticed this subject td-day, on account of seeing two Yirti- 
ck*s upon it ill the ‘ Morning Herald,’ written either in the most odious 
bad faith, or in the most total ignorance of the whole question. Tlie 
leading article comments upon the city one, which asserts that it is a 
city matter, inasmuch “as the bill proposes to make dead bodies a 
sort of lepil traffic.” 'J'liis is aimed evidently at the om objection we 
have felt it to be our duty to make to the provisions of the bill, and it 
might be a lesson, as it lias enabled such a person as this writer must 
manifestly be, to iiiako, out of tiventy accusations, one with a very 
slight shadow of justice. Such mdy be the result of one clause it 
were a thousand times better than the present system if these officers 

did sell unclaimed bodies, than that the surgeons should have none 

hut it is false to say that the bill k* proposes” any such thing. But 
there are two allegations more strikingly ungrounded than the rest, 
which this writer propounds to<’excite the feelings against the means 
being altbrded for a proper study of surgery. He says that bodies may 
be unclaimed, because tlie relations or friends are too poor to bury 
them, and that their feelings would in that case be lacerated.^ The 
public may well agree with the proposition thus put, and it is dwelt on 
111 every possible variety of circumstance. But the truth is, tlmt bodies 
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claiimd by relations or friends too poor to pay their funeral expenses, 
are always buried at the parish expense, the friend^ being allowed to 
shew every mark of respect and sorrow that tliey may desire. It is 
only the bodies uiidaimed by anyone, even merely CDourner, that 
it is proposed should be given up. Here n# feelings ^an ,be wounded 
— for if any were possessed by the relations, or friends, supposing there 
to be any, they would come forwa|*d. The other false allegation is that 
the proposed measure will deprive the bodies of Christian burial. It 
is quite the reverse. In every* case, the ritual of our service wi|f be 
duly |)crforined. Wc shall dismiss this writer with the asserflon that 
all the other objections he makes to the measure are quite un- 
sound as these. 

The leading article of the ‘ Herald ’ is written very much in the same 
spirit as this. It abuses the surgeons, and the members of Parliament, 
for not leaving their own bodies to be dissected,*whiie they make laws 
for those of the poor being so used : and it alleges thR^^all this is done 
from the mere fact of the poor being poor. Now it is manifest that 
this is all absurd. Here, the. feelings of relations would be hurt, which 
in the case of such of the poor as we have described would not be. 
We respect the feelings of the poor every jot as much as those of the 
rich — but the arrangement proposed would not hurt the feelings of rich> 
or poor, or of any one on the# fabe of the earth. Such productions us 
these which we have commented upon, are equally foolish and perni- 
cious. The measure is an almos^t unexceptionable provision for the 
means for competent medical practitioners to exist in this country* 
And thi.s is a measure in which the poor are even more interested than 
the rich — ibr there will always be capable men to be procured for 
money — whereas the poor must be contented with the “ surgeon and 
iif)othecary,” who is nearest at hand — and if matters go on as they do 
now, a few years lienee all these must be in a , state of the blindest 
ignorance. We arc sure, if our readers have looked at the first article 
in life present number, they will not attribute what we have now said 
to unmindfuliiess of tlie poor. 


21s^. Really it is melancholy to see how strongly prejudices, which 
ought by common consent to be scouted both as wicked and foolish, 
still prevail. Here the Duke of Wellington has thought it necessary 
lo fight a duel with Lord Wiiichilsea — for certain expressions reflects 
ing* upon him in a fanatical letter, written by the very peculiar noble- 
man lust- mentioned. The reflections were perfectly unjustifiable, as 
most of the proceedings of a mind sapable of admitting the narrowest 
fanaticism, usually are. But they should have been treated by the 
Duke with the Sjune quiet contempt, into which the public had silently 
suliered them to sink. The pernicious attempts to inflame the people 
to madness, in a former composition of the noble lord, had fidleu dead. 
There was more sound sense and rightifeeling among those addreeeed, 
tliaii in him who addressed them. Even the tera^Je nature of . the end 
could not ennoble the poverty of the means. Eyery body treated what 
Loiki Winchilsca said, as , nonsense^and every- body was quite 
right. * ; . 

it. must be quite clear, than, we thiukrtb£>>t jpotbrng but the mqst ,una- 
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void^-ble necessity should have induced the Dukeof Wellington to risk, 
against such a life as that of Lord Winchilsea, one on which the hap- 
piness of rnanymillions of his fellow-creatures is, at this moment, 
depending. It is really nothing short of awful, to think of the con- 
sequences which would Ivjive ensued, had the Duke of Wellington 
been killed. Hut they are on the surface, and we need not detail 
them. The real question is, did the necessity exist for the risk being 
incurred? We really cannot see that it did. Were the imputations 
brought forward under such circumstances as to have tarnished 
the Duke of Wcllingtoifs honour, if he had not noticed them at all? 
We cannot think that they were. Take his own position and character 
into consideration, and those of his ‘adversary — take all the circum- 
stances attending the case, and we really think that the Duke was in no 
degree called upon to take up that absurd letter in the way he did. Who 
would have thought of blaming him if he had not? That Lord Win- 
chelsea acted wrongly, or his friend Lord Falmouth for him, w^e think 
quite clear. A man who determines to make an apology, after having 
stood a shot, ought, excejit in a few very extreme cases, to make it 
without going out. It is the course of true manliness, to express that 
regret which it is your ultimate purpose to express, without exposing 
the man whose right to call upon you for redress you thus allow, to 
the chance of having the weight of hlrtodjihcd upon his conscience. It 
is the course, we think, which the world, even with all its jn eposterous 
notions on this most preposterous of subjects, admits, and which every 
high-minded man should act upon. ‘ The temperance of the Duke of 
Wellington’s first application, left a field fully open for this, without 
the ])ossii)ility of the least imputation being cast upon Lord Winchilsea. 

We wish, upon all accounts, that this duel had not taken jdace — . 
hut chiefly from the encouragement which it may give to the abomi- 
nable custom itself. We cannot conceive anything more in contradic- 
tion to every j)rincii)lc of religion, of morals, or of common sense, than 
this practice of duelling. It is most rare, indeed, that either ^)arty 
desires the blood of the other — he goes out because the world expects 
him so to do — because be woidd be coldly looked upon if he did not. 
If a mail be really injured, it is certainly the most ingeniously-con- 
trived method to jnocuie him the very reverse of redress. Unit be sljall 
be exposed to the same risk as the injurer — and, at all events, we 
think every man of common sense must consider the fact, that a per- 
son possessing, and every day exerting, all maimer of evil and unami- 
al)le qualities, will be better received in society, than one who lias re- 
fused to fight a duel — to be nothing short of disgusting. As for the 
objection of its being imjKissible that people could be ke[)t in order, 
if the appeal to the pistol were discontinued, it is on the face of it 
groundless. Are gentleman less civilized than the middle classes 
of society, where exceedingly good behaviour exists without any 
need of duelling to keep it^^so? The thing is too plain for ar- 
gument. The ordinary customs of society are quite strong enough to 
preserve themselves — and, for graver matters, the law and public opi- 
nion would be amply sufficient. But, it may be said, the p/actice 
exists ; how stop it ? We will tell you. In every duel in which death 
ensues, let the surviving principal and the two seconds,*— for they ftre 
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often the most in fault, — be hanged for the murder which it is both 
legally and morally — though juries are in the habit of perjuring them- 
selves in finding it otherwise, and*both magistrates and judges have 
shewn a very disgraceful departure from their duty, in their partial 
mode of administering the law in such matters. (See Baron (Jar- 
row’s charge; at Horsham, only last week.) Duellists arc gcnlli3- 
mcn, and when they have been found gnilty of manshuighter, they have 
been sentenced to line and irnprisoinncnt, instead of being transported 
or sent to the hulks, as a poor man is for a similar otfence. Tlie law is 
(piitc sniheient as it stands ; let it he duly exccAitcd, shewing no respect 
to persons, and but very few years.would elapse before an end wouhl 
be put to a custom, teeming with all the barbarism of its feiubl 
origin, and, in itself, equally unchristian, inhuman, and absurd. 

25/A. Good Fires. — The Catholic Bill is not yet in the House of 
Lords — but they have managed to make as much fight about it, there, 
or nearly, as in the ( V)mmons. Now, although it must be by this time 
most manifest to our readers, that we attach as strong an interest as is 
possible to the one subject” — yet we very much lament that ils mono- 
poly should be so strictly4?iiforced — to the total exclusion, for instance, of 
the measures with regard to the police, the prisons, and the prevention 
of crime generally, with many 6thers of great moment. Still, in the 
lower house, just now, it cannot be helped: but we really thini their 
Lordships “ iieedna* ha’ fash’d their thumbs” about the matter (piite 
so constantly. We, therefore, arc exceedingly obliged to Lord Lon- 
donderry, for bringing forward the subject of London coals, in the 
House of Lords last night. Good dwellers in this ancient city and 
the circumjacent parts, know ye that we are all robbed. Yes, ro])bed — 
of nearly a third of the price of every chaldron that comes into our cellar, 
.lust think of that! Why a sea-coal fire is among the greatest glories 
of England ! Nay, we are even very strongly inclined to believe, that 
it oecastoiied the introduction of the word Comfort into our language, 
of the sole possession of which we are so deservedly proud. Talk of 
Loudon smoke ! Pooh 1 what docs that signify in winter; it keeps us 
warm even out of doors ; — talk of the fires from which it springs— then 
we’ll listen to you. There is no other fire fit to hold a candle to a sea- 
coal fire. Wood burns too rapidly — it does not make a substantial fire — 
though a billet or so intermixed, in a large grate, with coal, is com- 
mendable, As for turf— Ilibernice — Scotic^, peat— it makes a beauti- 
ful fire for about a dozen minutes. You heap on a cart-load (tliere is 
always an enormous basket of it in tlie*room) — there is a splendid fire 
in seventy seconds — you take up a book — it chances to he Old 
Mortality or the^ Heart of Mid-Lothian — you have not road it 
above thirteen times — you become^ of course, wholly engrossed 
ill the meeting between Jeanie Deans and Young Staunton, 

at Muschat’s cairn, — you think of iiothing*but that (we cannot find 

a word to describe it) — you heave a deep sigh, as you turn over the leaf 
into a fresh chapter, which brings you into the thick of the thief-takers 
of the gu?d town — and you feel very cold. The fire has been dead out 
these five minutes ! No — there’s nothing like the comforts of a good 
sea-coal fire. Think of the luxury of stirring it ! Why, that alone 
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would give it a superiority over all fires, as great as that of Rhenish 
wine over London Hater, Think of just stirring it, and then seeing 
the small flames spring up, like a smile in its first sparkling outbreak 
on a beautiful face — and then settle into a full, warm, rich brilliancy, 
like the same face in its expression of bright and inspiring cheerful- 
ness. There’s a simile for you! — aye and a very exact one too, as 
those who liave the happiness of fpossessing the immediate means of 
comparison, must fully know. Tljink, ye enviable people, of the 
deligl^t of drawing round the fire, cn famille^ after dinner, with the 
blaze reflected upon little merry faces, turned up towards yours, with 
the bright, sweet, happy expression ^uch faces wear. Think, ye bache- 
lors, upon the good-humoured welcome your fire gives you when you 
come home, and with what double zest you sit down to your occupa- 
tion — be itof ainus^nnent, be it of business, when your library-chair, or 
your writing-table, is jjlaced at a skilful angle from the hearth. Think 
of these things— and fearn tliat you pay nearly twice what you 
ought for your coals, including the original cost, and a fair sum for 
the carriage, the landing, and the profit of the coal -me reliant. 

But there is another thing to think of besides — namely the effect 
of this price upon the poor. Just conceive *vhat it must be in the 
damp drizzling weather which is so^comrnon in our winters — still more 
in the occasional hard frosts — to have d dark, low, miserable fire, barely 
emittiwg any warmth — certainly not enough for any thing approaching 
to comfort, scarcely suflicient ftir mere health. Just conceive the 
pinched, shrunken, shivering, little figures which crowd around such 
a hearth as this, and the piteous glance which they cast up into their 
parents’ face! — in what touching contrast to the group we have 
sketched above ! — This is no fancy-picture. We are convinced that 
Cold ranks among the foremost of the sufferings of our poor in winter. 
What must they liave endured iu the frost of last January ! 

But how have we all of a sudden discovered that the price of coals 
is so much more than it ought to be ? Simply from what passed, last 
night in the House of Lords. Lord Londonderry and Lord Durham 
are both great owners of coal-mines ; and the Duke of Wellington, in 
his visit last autumn to the north, seems to have looked into the sub- 
ject of the coal-trade with great minuteness. Lord Londonderry 
states, that ct)als cost at the mouth of the pit from sixteen to eighteen 
shillings per chaldron, and that the cost of bringing them to London 
is ten shillings more ; — and that thus the difterence between the price 
paid by the consumer, which is at the least fifty shillings, and that at 
which the coals arrive at Londcfti is, at the lowest computation, twenty- 
two shillings. The difference, he says, arises from the government duties, 
and the city dues of various kinds. The Duke of WelUngton says he con- 
siders the difference greater than fLord Londonderry, We do not under- 
standthe calculation of his Grace, as stated in figures in the reports (we 
have looked into two or tltree papers) ; there must be a mistake 
somewhere, for they make him attribute statements to Lord London- 
derry which vary from those given to his lordship by the same 
reports. However, the Duke says, in plain words, that he thinks the 
diference even greater than that named by Lord Londonderry. He 
adds, the government duty is six shilliiigs a chaldron, having been re- 
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(luccd from nine r few years back. The city dues, he states, to be one of 
six-pence and one of four-pence* — these cannot make the difference;— 
therefore, as the Duke undeniably says, there must be something: in 
the trade besides the duties and dues* to account for it. Now, wliat is 
that something’? Nobody seems to know verj^ accurately; but there 
are broad hints given that the mischief lies in the city of London ; — 
that file monopoly they possess by all sorts of bye-laws gives rise to 
jobs, [)atronage of petty ofhces, i^nd thence, of course, to the fleecing* 
of the public to the decent extent we have had revealed to us by their 
Lordships last night. This may be true, or it may be false; but we 
shall soon know, for a Committee of the Lords is to be appointed tbrth- 
wiih — and the dirty doings, which nmd exist somewhere, will be brought 
to light. It is quite clear that the difference cannot arise from a con- 
federation in the retail -trade — for if that were so, {jome one not in the 
trade would have started long ago selling coals at a fair profit- — and 
thence have cither mined all the coal-mer(?liants, or broiiglit them 
down to his prices. The Duke has willingly granted the Committee ; 
but, he says, he will not reduce the duties. We regret this ; for we 
think coals a very unfit article to be heavily taxed ; and a tax (in 
round numbers) about tWo-and-twenty per cent, u a heavy one. We 
think that taxes ought lobe laid af^lightly upon the absolute neceMaries 
of life, as is financially possible. Let people pay for their luxuries. 
The Duke, also, rather defends the city-dues (the regular ones), on the 
score of the necessity of preserving and improving the communications 
from the water. That is quite true ; but there is no reason why coftls 
should pay more than any thing else. If everything pays, very well ; 
but wc still would carry the principle of necessaries and luxuries into 
operation here. We shall look anxiously to the revelations of the Com- 
mittee, as we doubt not many others will likewise. There must be 
something very much awry somewhere. 

26 </f. Mr. Peel brought forward, last night, a bill for consolidating 
the laws regarding the duties of the magistracy. We confess we re- 
gret that the honourable gentleman has adopted this form of effecting 
what is manifestly a very desirable object ; for there are some new re- 
gulations to be framed — and at all events, as this is a codification of 
tiie laws regarding justices of the peace, we think it was well worthy, 
as one honourable member says (Mr. Bright), of being discussetl and 
digested by a Committee, We do not think that even the experience 
of a Secretary of State for the Home Department — and of that both 
of Mr. Peel, and of the framer of the* bill, the late Under- Secret ary, 
Mr. liobhouse, we wish to speak with every respect — not even the ex- 
« 

• These dues, Tvhich by some strange mignomer, seem to be talked of as the 
Orphan’s Fund,” inasmuch as they are applied to constructing and repairing the 
communications of the “ city of London,” are, gs the law now stands, to expire in 
the year 1837- Both Lord J^ondonderiy and Lord Durliam speak with indignation 
of an attempt now in progress to snniggle the perpetuity of these rates through Par- 
liament, in a clause of a bill brought in as a private one, on the subject of the ap. 
proaclies the new London Bridge. Such proceedings are indeed most paltry;— 
for whose attention would be drawn to rates on coals by the title of a bill about the 
approaches to London bridge ? But such things are done, now and then, without 
any one but the perpetrator knowing any thing about it. 
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perience of these p^entlemeii is, we think, sufficient to enable them 
to draw up a satisfactory general code of the laws relating to the 
magistracy. We are convinced thift even they would be startled by 
some ol' the facts wliich would be brought before a Committee in evi- 
dence. The most flagrant injustice is committed at the Quarter 
Sessions every time they are held, not from bad motives of any kind, 
but from pure ignorance — ignoranice not by any means disgrace- 
ful to a country gentleman, for he is ^set to do that which no one but a 
man Ijrcd a lawyer can do, — decide, namely, on every point of law 
which arises in the course of trials affecting-the liberty, character, pro- 
perty of a man — all but his life. We could fill half a dozen of our 
pages with instances within our own knowledge of such things, with- 
out further enquiry. We have not the remotest shadow of doubt that 
evidence could, with the utmost ease, be produced before a Committee 
which would induce them unauimously to recommend the appoint- 
ment of barristers to act as chairmen of the quarter sessions. And 
there is not a word of this in the act introduced last night. We only 
wadi JVlr. IVel could be present at a few Quarter Sessions, without its 
being known he was there. We would gladly rest the whole question 
on Ids coirdiig round to our opinion. • 

Our readers will find this subject, fully discussed in the number of 
our magazine for last October. They will there see that the Court of 
Quarter Sessions has a ])ovver the most fantastic that can well be con- 
ceived ; namely, to decide whethtr they will allow an appeal to be 
made against themselves or not! Our readers, not conversant with these 
matters, will scarcely believe that such a power can be granted to any 
body of men. But the magistrates in Quarter Sessions assembled do 
possess it — though many of the most enjinent judges that ever sat 
on the, Hencli have lamented that it should be the law, in the same 
breath in which they have decided that it was so. Lord ilardwickc 
expressed a very strong opinion of its evil effects. But when judges 
do express such opinions, we think it would be as well if they used 
their influence to get the law, they think a bad one, altered. This 
law, however, has never been altered, and it now allows appeal to the 
Court of King’s Bench, which is the court to which appeal lies from the 
Quarter Sessions, only in two cases; — ^the one where there is an error 
of form on the face of tlie order of Sessions — for the merits the Court 
of King’s Bench will not enter into — and, the other, where the Court 
of Quarter Sessions grants a special case to go to the court above for 
its decision. This case is a statement of facts, drawn up from the 
chairman’s notes, and agreed to%y the counsel on both sides ; and on 
this, after argument, the Court of King’s Bench decides. Thus, for 
any appeal to take place upon Ihe merits of the decision, the deciding 
parties must consent. We have4n no degree exaggerated our state- 
ment with reference to this court, as we could undeniably prove had 
we space to go into the subject fully. It is, therefore, we think, 
rather remarkable that in Mr. Peel’s speech introducing a bill to 
codify and amend laws regarding the magistrates, the verj% mention 
of “ Quarter Sessions” does not occur. 

We cannot, we confess, see the necessity of raising the qualification 
of a justice of the peace Irom 100^. to 300/. a year. The intelligence of 
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the middle ranks has risen in quite as great a proportion as the value 
of money has decreased: nay, since Mr. Peers own act, restoring the 
latter, in a very considerable degree, we should say in a greater. So 
far trom desiring to see the qualiftcation raised, we think an inter- 
mixture of the more intelligent portion of thd middle classes would be 
a very great improvement. They would be free from many of the 
prejudices which spread evil over the adjudicature of the aristocracy ; 
they would have a fellow-feeling, to a moderate extent, with the people, 
which, we think, the great Inilk of the landed gentlemen are stjll most 
sadly without. We always regard with the utmost jealousy and dislike 
any measure founded upon an aristocratical principle, *as we arc* most 
conscientiously of opinion tlud;, in comparison with n country under 
an aristocratical government, one subjected to an absolute despotism 
would be a paradise. 

Wc confess, we wonder Mr. Peel should be so blind to the general 
advancement of the classes immediately below the higher, as to pro- 
pose a measure tending to exclude them from the magistracy. Wc 
find it impossible to go along with his reasoning; — he says, 

It is a question whether it would not be advisable to raise the 
(lualification of a justice of the peace. The present qualification 1 
cannot but think is too low; for |he possession of 100/. a year is all 
that is re(juisite as the pecuniary ([ualificatioii fora magistrate. When 
wc observe that property has increased so much, and that so many 
individuals are to be found fully qualified in every respect, and in 
sufficient numbers, to discharge the duties of this office, I doubt 
whetlier it is not expedient to raise the (ptalificatioii from the jiresent 
umouiit to something not greatly above it, I am unwilling at present 
to express a positive o|)iinoii on this point, until 1 can ascertain, by 
local information, how it will affect jjractically the dificrent parts of the 
country. The question is, whether it would not be advisable to raise 
the (lualification from 100/. to 300/. a year. I would not jiropose to 
disqualify those who may not be qualified to that amount, and wlio 
are now in the commission of the jieace; but ] believe it would be an 
improvement in the counties at large if a higher sum, at least than 
100/. a year, was fixed for the qualification of county magistrates.” 

We really are unable to see how this can he brought to apply 
to the question. We cannot consider the (piestioii to be whether, 
from the increase of property, or wliat not, there may not be 
Jilenty of persons qualified to act as magistrates possessing a qualifica- 
tion at the higher rate, but whethej those who have no more than 
the lower are so unfit as to deserve that this privilege should he 
taken from them. Mr. Peel does not say this ; nay, he allows 
sucli of them as sFre now in the commission of the peace to remain. 
But we go fartlier, and say that other things have increased besides 
property, namely, the intelligence aiul^respectability of the middle 
classes ; and that measures calculated to depress them will every day 
be regarded as more unjust, and be submitted to with less patience. 
Mr. Pe<d does not state or hint, that the magistrates with the smaller 
qualifications have in any degree proved themselves unworthy of 
their oflice. We cannot, indeed, see any reason for the altera- 
tion that Mr. Peel gives at all;— he says, he doubts whether it 
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would not be better to raise the qualification, but does not explain to 
us the causes why; for certainly the extract we have made from his 
speech, which is all he says on the subject, conveys no such infor- 
mation. 

There are several minrfr regulations in this Bill of a beneficial ten- 
dency, especially the regular establishment of Petty Sessions. It is to 
be printed, and time for consideringiit is given to the extent of either 
a fortnight or three weeks ; for from Uie expression being Wednesday 
fortnigljt, and yesterday having been Wednesday, it is impossible to 
know whether the newspaper speaks in the past or present tense, 
which makes all the difference. We hope, however, that it may be 
the longer period, that the measure may be as thoroughly looked into 
as is consistent with the present mode of bringing it forward. We 
shall devote a separ.ate article to the consideration of its provisions 
next month, for there can scarcely be a question in which the interests 
of the community in general are more involved. 


30(k, “ Eh ? How’s this ?” exclaims a reader, turning over the 
loaf — “ no Editor’s Room ?” — “ No ; we have been prevented giving 
any this month.” — “ Prevented?-— ^hat by?” — “By the Catholic 
Question.” — “ The Catholic Question!* What can that have to do 
with tlie Editor’s Room?” — “ Every thing. That article is a review 
of books ; and as nobody will read anything now unless it be on t/ie 
Question, no new books are published. Every house in the Row says 
the demands from the country have almost wholly ceased. They, in 
turn, cease to demand from Messrs. Murray and Colburn, who in 
consequence cease to supply. Ergo, there is no Editor’s Room for 
the London Magazine of March 1829.’’ 

Here would be another fact for our friend Mr. Peregrine Courtenay; 
the writer of Tovjours Perdrix — but we beg leave to add an exception. 
Our readers may, perhaps, be surprised to hear that it is in our own 
person. We thanced, last week, to dance a quadrille with a young 
lady whom we met for the first time. She proved to be very conver- 
sible, and we chatted a good deal. At the end, she marie a very low 
curtsey, and said “ Sir, I am exceedingly obliged to you,” We were 
rather startled, and exclaimed “ For what?” — ‘V Why you have gone 
through this whole quadrille with me, and have not once mentioned the 
Catholic Question ; — such a thing has not happened to me for the last 
month.” 
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NO. IV. — THE MAGISTRACY BlLt. 

^riV 15. 

We have obtained a copy of this bill, which is yet in |i«ogress through 
the House of Commons, and have given it very infnute attention ; 
for we consider more of hh|ipine8ss ahd misery bt the peop^ of 
England to depend on the magistracy than on any other of our 
institti^ontt. 

We must say^ipre are thoroughly dissatisfied with the measure, in 
the mass. Evin IhoSe parts 1)f it which we think, in their principle, 
wholesome, are disfigured and injured by some of the provisions in 
detail. C^insidered as a codification and amendment of the laws 
relating to tfie justices of the peace, We cannot but rega^ it to be 
so utterly insufficient and jejuiie^ ffiat it is to us a matter of ex- 
treme wonder that it should be the resuti of so much ' experience as 
Mr. Hobhonse undoubtedly must possess on this ^sufijec^ to 4ay 
nothing of its being sihctiohed and lhro%ht forward by Mr. Feet 
In considering this subject we m^|;|)e permitted ^ state Ihat we 
are not led by any vague theories, judge from a kUotyhed^e of 
facts acquired by experience, and we have, applied theni ;^: those 
broad principles Of polity, which, i^d not patty i^trit, have ev#)^fi!iiled 
us in the public matters we have discussed. It is, certainty, Oof the 
present moment tlmt we should i^Oose to iihpugn a measure of 
Mr. PeeN, unless we ppC hs public wrilerf. Imperatively 

Called upon us to expose so Ifisufficieiit, and, as we believe, soioiuribus, 
a piece of legislation as that of whfch we are treating. ^ 

We shall now proceed to notice the main provisions ofl|p |y U^ 
making oufl^tdmenis on them as we go along* After , 

multiplicity of Acts now in force, |bd abolishing the 
quorum, a sensibte lariieftd mhal; ^ 

enactment is to raiW idw :y^ar 

toSOOA It is with 
this nature bmught 

If there he onegeaBem|!iP"'whfoh'eo*i^^ tirati^mei^t 

of this caimtiy, it ia.tM <3^^^ 

jnftuence* WetrepOat |j|i^ Waled 

May, 18^9.''“HV ' It ^ .. 
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monarcliy is a state of blessedness as compared with an oligarchy. 
The king can have no direct, daily, ever-working interests 
in opposition to those of the body of his people, — there are, 
it is true, some passions ^hich, on occasion, may lead him to acts 
very detrimental to them, but it is out of the nature of things that 
those multifold, constant, eVery-day motives of selfishness, which 
actuate so large a proportion of the afistocratical body, can have any 
effect upon him. These are not vague words ; they are grounded on 
facts. We do not mean to assert that all the country gentlemen are 
actuated by such motives — ^but many are, and more by some portion 
or othe^ of them in some degree. * 

We fear we cannot indulge in any reasonable hope that we shall 
ever see the magistracy composed of a class wholly different from 
those who constitute H at present. We have not, in the very least, 
changed our opinion that ,'t is strongly advisable that the justices 
should be of the profession of the law. On the contrary, the more 
we have thought upon it, the more we consider it feasible; — would to 
heaven we could say we believed it to be nearer adoption ! It would 
be necessary that the salaries should be of a magnitude suflioiefit to 
attract barristers undeniably competent to the office ; but we firmly 
believe the superior administration of jpstice would be thoroughly 
worth the paying for. In matters of such importance, dread ol‘ ex- 
pense is ‘exactly the very most expensive thing in the world. Bad 
service is not worth buying at all — ^knd it creates expense by its very 
badness. But even one of the chief merits of the plan we pro))ose 
will operate against its adoption ; the absence, namely, of those 
local prejudices and personal interests which the present magis- 
trates have, by being in the commission, such means of promutiiig^ 
and the frustrating of which, by all impartial and more wholesome 
system, we fear it will be many a long year before they in any degree 
allow. The arrangement we suggest would combine ail the advan- 
tages of constant residence, and be free from all its drawbacks. What 
some of these latter are our readers will have an opportunity of seeing 
as we go on. 

Mr,^^Peel grounds the proposed increase of qualification on the fact 
that property has increased, and that there are plenty of persons who 
possess the amount about to be required to form the necessary 
number of justices. Wc cannot see that this can, in itself, support 
Mr. Peel's alteration in the most remote degree. It is only the minor 
of a syllogism from which he drfws his consequence, without any 
major at all. To make the assertion in the least available, it ought 
to be preceded by the proposition, “ That it is advisable that no one 
should be a justice of peace who has not 300/. a year;” thenXm 
allegation that there are plenty of ptople with that property competent 
to the office, might fairly b^ followed by the condMsion, “ ergo, the 
law shall raise the qualification w that amount,” But it is somewhat 
remarkable that Mr. Peel, ^Wost in the same breath, makes the 
admwipn, both by words aiid action, that the 100/. a year magifitrates 
are competent ; for he says, he does not mean to propose the removal 
of those who now exist. This places him upon whichever horn of 
the following dilemma he may be pleased to select, If such magia? 
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trffliies are incompetent, the country ha*? a right to demand their 
removal ; if they be cortipetent, tliere is no reason for declaring there 
shall be no more auch. Mr. Peel, says, “ he believes that the rise of 
qualification would lie an improvement ;*^—?inow, we really are at a loss 
to conceive why, in a matter of such vast national importance, the 
hntiourable secretary will not condescend to give the House or the 
country the slightest intimation of what the grounds may be on which 
that belief is founded. And t>f such reasons he does not give even 
the very least shadow. • 

For our own part, we think the increase of qualification the very 
last thing that should be adopted ; and we, at least, shall make no 
secret of why it is we think so. It is to us matter of amaze- 
ment that Mr. Peel can have held his present office so long, and not 
have seen that at least seven out of ten of the multitudinous evils 
arising from the magistracy, as at presentvconstituted, are caused by 
the narrow, selfish, aristocratical, and territorial spirit of the mass of the 
country-gentlemen. The soul (if we may abuse so noble a word by thus 
applying it, even metaphorically) of the feudal system still, to a very 
great degree, exists among that class in this country, though, thank 
heaven, its carcase is ‘rotten long ago. There is no longer the arm of 
flesh to enforce the dictates,, the mean and tyrannous spirit by a 
blow with a battle-axe ; — it now must work circuitously, by mis- 
applying, distorting, and not seldom by violating, the law. We have 
used the words which may seem strong in the last sentence, not in the 
heat of argument, but from calm and deliberate reflection. This is a 
subject which we have long studied, both by watching, and by apply- 
ing facts, and if we feel strongly upon it, it is because we know its 
vast importance, and that we 1‘eel that if we are wrong it is not from 
want of diligenee in our investigation. 

We are most far from saying, or from wishing to imply, that there 
arc not many most well-intentioned gentlemen on the bench, a largo 
proportion of whom are highly able ^Iso. Nay, there are several in- 
stances occur to us in which application and constant experience have 
rendered the parties as effective as even professional men could prove. 
Put these last are very rare ; and the others, with all our esteem tor 
them individually, we cannot but consider as a small minority of the 
whole body. As a mass, passing over for the present the want of legal 
knowledge, which is inseparable from the present system, — but which 
is the constant cause of the most hurtful errors, — there is, to a great 
extent, a carelessness not short of, culpable, both in the neglect and 
in the manner of doing business. Clerks, who have a direct interest 
in forwarding litigation, are trusted to a most injurious exteht ; but, 
above all, local dfnd personal interests, and, if we may so speak, the spirit 
of castey lead to malversations of l^hich the public in general have tio 
idea. It would startle them were the^ evasions and direct breaches 
of the law under the one head of Game cases tO be laid before them. 
It constantly occurs at t^e Assize that persons accused of poaching are 
kept back, that the justices, possessing abofil 300/. a*yiar, may try them 
themselves. This is a direct violation of the first principle of lalv, 
even to say nothing of justice — that every prisoner shall have his trial 
at the first gaol-delivery which occurs after his commitment, in which 
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the court is competent to try his case. The Quarter Sesdlons never, 
in practice, try capital cases — but the is always a general gaol- 

delivery ; and the gaol ought to be l^ft without a single prisoner, save 
as a convict, when it is over. It would be next to impossible that in 
the county-gaols, it’ the governor were — which in most instances cer- 
tainly is the case — a man who thoroughly knows, and honestly exe- 
cutes, his duty, such things should * happen ; for, if no prosecutor 
appeared, lie would inform the judge, who would insist upon the neces- 
sary Steps being taken. But, in counties of any magnitude, there are 
general divisions, and from one to four or five local prisons, where 
such prisoners may, with a little dexterity, be kept back from the 
Assize. A friend of ours has pointed out to us more than one case ih 
one county, which occurred on this very last circuit, of men committed, 
on accusations of poadiing, early in January “ till Sessions,” thereby 
taking no more notice of the Lent Assizes than if they did not exist. 
The Epiphany Sessions being over about a week, these men have to 
lie in gaol till the week but one after Easter, notwithstanding their 
direct legal right to be tried at the preceding Assize. And these 
instances, as is known to many more than will speak, are of frequent 
occurrence in various parts of the kingdom. Tnis proceeding fhould 
be put a final stop to. ^ , ♦ 

It is most grievous that any one should lie in prison one moment 
longer th?in is necessary before he is tried for the offence wherewith he 
is charged, and there can be no reason assigned why u peremptory 
clause should not be inserted to that effect ; the liberty of the subject 
demands it imperiously.* 

We have cited these as points directly tangible ; but the same spirit 
exists in numberless instances, which it would be vain to attempt to 
set before general readers. An attempt to do so would be intricate to 
all, and unintelligible to many ; and we always design these articles to 
be perfectly plain to the non-professional. It is evident that a body 
with common interests is not likely to be thoroughly impartial when 
those interests are called into play in the case of a friend, and may 
be in his own to-morrow. And it is to neutralize this spirit, to 
prevent the whole body of magistracy having the same line of interest 
and prejudice, which is by no sort of means always, or evCn gene- 
rally, in consonance with that of the bulk of die people, — that we 
would have a leaven of the upper portion of the middle classes in- 
troduced into the existing dough. We do not wish the qualification to 
be reduced below its present aqjount — but we answer Mr. Peel’s 
increase of property, by saying, that the progress of events has 
raised it in fact, though not nominally. Education and intelligence 
have spread to a degree, that a man with an income bf iOOL in the 
the fifth year of George II., would^ot recognise his grade in his suc- 
cessor in the tenth of Georg;^. IVi The magistracy would, we have 
not a shadow of doubt, be far more fair and trust-worthy if such 
persons as we have alluded to were made members of it. 

There is, indeed, one ’^ndple of qualification which we«would 
alter : it is a principle which pervades almost every qualification by 
property in tiiis country, and which we cannot , but consider both an 
insult and a diegrace to England in its present state. We allude to 
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the property required being always real property. This, too, is a relic 
df tlil5 feudal system. It ik one of the very few principles ,pf that 
equally wicked and absurd system which had some shadow of common 
sense in its own day — for in t^iat day there was no other descrip- 
tion of property. But now ! — in what dges the real power of Eng- 
land consist ?-*^in what are the interests of tlie vast majority of its 
inhabitants involved ? — In the land ?— Look at the geograpliical size 
of the country, and be answered. Could such a mite in point of 
size have its gigantic power* from that size alone? — No; it is our 
commerce, our manufactures! that have brought us to where we arc- 
Thai description of property has given us our present streuglli, and it 
ought to be officially recognised, as well as tliat ancient kinfl which 
has retained a superiority merely on the ground of its existence. 
The absurd prejudice that innovation is never an amendment also, 
which would have kept us still going naked and living on berries, — 
and which has ever retarded, and continues to retard, the great 
improvements of society by long years, sometimes amounting to 
centuries — it is this which still gives to landed gentlemen that pre- 
ponderance in power which, seeing that their real value is far less 
than that of the commercial classes, cannot but be most unfair, and 
therefore injurious*. 

We do, perhaps erronegufily, but still most conscientiously and 
after the most mature thought, believe that, next to the appoint- 
ment of salaried magistrates, the intermingling of a fair *pr()portioii 
of men, lower in the (very enigmatical) advantage of birth, and 
without large territorial possessions and establishments, and tlie 
habits that naturally spring from such things, — in a word, of sound, 
sensible men of the middle classes — ^would be the greatest amelioration 
of the present state of the magistracy that could be etfected. They 
would be free from, and consequently tend to counteract, those 
aristocraticai feelings which now form the general characteristic of the 
body. In our last article of this series t we have given some instances 
of gross misconduct in the magistrates, directly springing from this 
spirit ; and we have cited others from Mr. Brougham’s celebrated 
speech on the state of the law. They might be multiplied almost 
infinitely; — but we must remember that there are other provisions of 
this bill to consider. 

lliis spirit of aristocracy pervades a great number of those provi- 
sions. In the very first instance in which it is allowed to proceed 
against a magistrate, viz* for acting without having taken the oath, or 
without qualineation, there is thif^monstrous piece of lop-sided justice. 
If the party suing succeed, he is entitled to costs as between party and 
party ; if he fail, the magistrate may claim costs as between attorney 
and dietit. We must explain to those of our readers who are neiilier 
lawyers nor lawyec^,— if we majf he allowed the phrase — what these 
technical expressions imply. Tfaey^will, many of them, be surprised 
to hear— we know we were most intensely,— that when a man wins his 

• Jt is often forgotten that the iJ)»urd preva^i^ceof this principle leads the majo- 
rity of the Iloiise of Commons to avoid direct' perjury by a mere trick, so as tu 
swear to the favourite qualification of 300L a-year real property. 

^ London IMagazine, No. VII. October, 1828. 
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suity and is consequently declared entitled to have hii eostapaid hy the 
opposite party, he gets only a very small proportion of thendl they 
are rated on a very old scale — would that ri were in fact as , well m rea- 
son obsolete ! — by which a great number of items for things, qui^' as 
necessary as those that are allowed, are excluded, and be isleft lo pay 
them himself. These are called costs between party and party, be- 
cause it is what is generally paid by one to the other. But when the 
gainer gets costs as between attorney hnd client, he is paid alL That 
such a system should still exist, is one of the very many disgraces to 
our existiijg laws : the man who justly brings an action, or he who 
has one unjustly brought against him, should be repaid all liisfair and 
proper expenses. But we think its application in the present insjtoiuie 
quite as disgraceful as its existence. Every law-contest ought to be 
on a fair field with no favour.’* We have, however, heard this df^- 
fended, as being exceedingly just and proper. Will our readers try 
to guess why? — Simply becq^ise magistrates should be protected A— yes 
protected — on account of their taking all their trouble gratuitously for 
the good of the country. We have just three objections to this argument. 
The first is that, except in the merely technical sense, he is not 
paid in money, the magistrate does not serve at all gratuitously. iBc 
is plentifully repaid by importance, by power, — to 'say nothing 
crooked application of the latter, for that oyght not to exist, and th^i'e- 
fore cannot be brought into a general argument. That he is repaicl is 
amply pro7ed by our second objection, viz. that it is not an inflicted 
office. No man need be a magistrate unless ho pleases, and therefore 
he has no right to demand conditions whicfi tend to injure Ijis efficacy 
as such. The third is, that supposing it were, as several offices are, 
such as constables, overseers, &c., an office which a man might be 
compelled to serve without fee or reward, still the legislature is doing 
direct injury to the people to create one of which the holder has any 
advantage allowed him in the enquiries into his conduct, which may 
be necessary, over individuals who undoubtedly have no voice in his 
nomination, or its manner. 

These arguments also apply to tlig fatal practical absence of respon- 
sibility which the justices enjoy— a eystem formally recognised iu 
this bill. For the system, which wonld be farcical were not its effects 
monstrous, viz. that those to be appealed again^^t shall have the option 
whether any appeal shall lie at all, is made the express foundation 
of one of the clauses. What chance, indeed, there is that practically 
any redress con be had, will appear when we stale, that we hap- 
pened lately to be in cou\pany with fyur or five lawyers df considerable 
reputation and standing, when the conveiWation turning on criminal 
informations against magistrates for improper conduct, we a^ked if any 
of them ever knew of any case in which a rule that cfncC chould he 
filed, had been made absolute, Theiv was first a rapid fire of no, — 
no — no — from every one of them, ^ But after a pause, the senior of 
them recollected that he had heard H rumoured that such a thing had 
oc^'Urred once, under very peculiar circumstances. Our non legal 
readers must be informed, that making the rule absolute does noti^in 
the least, decide the case, it only allows it to be triedt 

How likely application to the authority which controls the appoint- 
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wkich nominally makes it — ^has been to succeed for the 
IlMtt ^uartnr of a century, it is pleasing to contemplate. We quote from 
Mr. Br 9 ugbam*s speech./* It was laid down as a rule by the late Lord 
ChilliGelfor Eldon, from which no consideration, his lordship was used 
to should induce him to de|3art, that however mijit a magistrate 
might he for hie office^ either from privatfe misconduct or parly feel- 
ing, he never would strike nim otF the list, until he had been con- 
victed of some offence by the werdict of a Court of Record. Upon 
this principle he always acted/' — Which principle, being interpreted, 
signifies, that unless a magistrate committed murder, highway-robbery, 
burglary, larceny, or some similar trifle, he was by the*worthy cx- 
Cb^cellor retained in the commission, however unfit he might be for 
ki$ office Really the country has every day fresh reason of grati- 
tude that the little Latin preposition we have placed in italics slumid 
be applicable to the title Chancellor as applie4 to the noble earl. 

We may as well notice here, as it refers to non-responsibility, that 
of the Quarter Sessions, in reality though not quite in name. It is 
our purpose to speak at the close of this article of that court espe-* 
eially. We have mentioned this very point both in our article of 
Oxsioher last, and in our list in the diary last month ; but. us our 
f^ders cannot carry our Magazine in their heads or their pockets, we 
must repeat it here. ^ 

In cases of appeal, whether from convictions or otlierwisc, unless 
the Quarter Sessions think fit to allow it, no review cai;^ be had of 
their proceedings, however erioneous, except they appear on the face 
of the proceedings. It rests purely in their discretion wliether they 
will grant a case or not; and in exercising this discretion, injustice 
constantly takes place. It is generally considered that where the 
question is a mere question of fact, a case should not be granted, — 
and in reality it scarcely ever js, — but tliat where it is a question 
of law, it should. Now we cannot see any foundation of sound 
reason for this distinction. It must be obvious that as much injury 
may arise from an erroneous decision with regard to matter of fact, 
as with regard to matter of law. — The means of redress, then, ought to 
be equally applicable lotbevune as to the other: and it would surely 
be much better that the tribunal which decides should not have the 
sole power of saying, whi^ it does always, whether its own proceed- 
ings are erroneous pr not* The^ reluctance to submit a case, even on 
points of law, to the is becoming daily more rnanirest, mid 

has arisen from the frequent animadversions of the judges upon deci- 
sions which fbey have reviewed, and which it is natural enough that 
the justices desire to afoid. — Now supposing it were enacted that 
in all cases of appeal to the Quarter Sessions, -it should be lawful 
for any party to such appeal, on entering into sufficient security to 
pay the costs of the subsequeat proceedings, should the decision be 
against him, to be entitled to have a case drawn up and submitled 
to the consideration of the Kinf's Bench. The whole mischief 
would be remedied, and the necessity of giving security for costs 
wo^ild prevent the too frivolous use of such a power. — The Court ol* 
King’s Bench, in these cases, should be empowered to act as on 
motion for a new trial in a civil case^ and if. the conclusion drawn 
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by tbfe justices was such as the evidence did not support^ dir^ql.^a 
rehei^pg of the appeal. It is partkylariy to be washed tfeat in 
of conviction by magistrates thisiihould bb l^o. The appeat is, 1 aco 
afraid, often almost from the same to * particularly % those 

counties where the conviction relates to soth^^ikatter 'Which is of gene- 
ral interest in the county, iii which a considerable proportion of the 
magistrates must have a strong feeling against the prisoner. 

Lastly, as regains respon^ility, thi indirect, but" still powerfully 
opefatjngv one of public opinion Is absent Here, again, we wilj bor- 
row Mr. Brougham’s.fercible words and high authority, to give weight 
to our owitiopinion. Thejudgesofthevery highestcourtsin the kingdom, 
have, besides various others from which the magistracy are exempli 
this stronjf motive of restraint-^the country justices, not. “ In the 
King’s Bench,” says Mr. Brougham, the name of the judge who 
pronounces the jndgmgit is known, and the venerable magistrate 
stands before the country in his own proper person, always placed at 
tlie bar of public opinion, tfere it is Loi*d Tenterden — it is Mr. Jus* 
tice Bailey, by their names : in the other case, it is merely the Quarter 
Sessions, which, as Swift says, is nobody’s name. The iiidividp^l 
magistrates composing it are not thought of; their names are not 
published. It is a fluctuating body. If the same 'individuals always 
sat in the court, there might be some approach to responsibility. At 
present there is none ; and where there is lio responsibility, injustice 
will occasiqpally be committed, as long as men are men. It would be 
some correction of the evil if the numhar of magistrates was fixed ; if 
tlieir names were always known in connection with their acts ; and if 
they were more easily removable on proof of their misconduct,” i . 

Certainly ; let the mode of entitling every proceeding in the, court ot 
Quarter SJessions the act. of the magistrates of such a county in that 
court assembled be annihilated. Let tAe names be promul|^atcd ; — 
A. B., esq., chairman, and those of tlie other justices present, being 
on the face of the record. This would also collaterally work another 
benefit; namely, it would soon render it necessary that the magistrates 
who take part in the decision should 'remain present during the whole 
pse, and not, as now often happens^fVotf/ like the Duke of Newcastle 
in the Queen’s business, having heaid (i^^tdence, only on one side; 
—or, without arriving at this ducal pe«#feiidli, ^ly part oh each. 

Such is the present formidable that the 

justices labour under! And a hjflf a^ckn^ed bf Mr. Peel as one 
having the. object to condense and alter*) the preseht humberle.ss evil, 
obsoletci a^d contradictory statntes on this sefbject, into an amended 
code, contains no provtahlns on this ]?oint, ^Icept such as are calcu- 
lated to eiicrease,-^no, that is not possible as to degree, — but %p extend, 
as to prevalence, absence of all restraint. One would realty think 
that Mr. Hobhouse, the framer oftbeliill, was a re-inchmatioh of the 
spirit of the Baron of Bradwardine, in whom every idea was made 
subservient to that of deaeent. Thtf** land irhd beeves” aife to insure to 
their owner power and protection in exerCrsihg^it however he may please. 

Some of the minor enaliineiilit, to which the bill then proceeds, ^e 
salutary enough ; such as that iHre warrant of a justice shall have force 
“ Hhroughput thot part of the United Kingdoth Kngland, with-. 
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out “iitiV 5n(Joi’S|Efihent or other authority from a justice of the filace 
where vhe same shall be served or executed*'* We rejoice to see that 
not even the city of Loudpu Js excepted. All exclusive jurisdictions, 
in any thirtfe but merely local regulation, are most hiiitfal; they do 
nothing but impede general jxation, and affordfa sanctuary for thieves 
for II time sufficient to enable them to effisci their escape. The city 
may keep mummeries of LordJViayor’s day and Easter Mondays 
but when, happens every day.^their privileges, obsolete in reason, 
but alas still active in effect, interfere with the general admini^ration 
of jiisliee and prevention of crime, they ought to be annulled without 
apology or delay. Without delay, because the public interests demand 
it ; witboitl apology, because the city authorities have already shewn the 
most stiff-necked obstinacy against the smallest oornpromhe^ for conces- 
sion was not then hsked ; civil words have provecj futile — the strong 
hand of power should now be used. 

Thfere ;are other facilities afforded to the cfrculation of warrants — 
provided either the crime was committed in the district of the justice 
who i$sues ft, or that there is probable cause for believing the olfrnder 
to be Within it. There are also improvements as to apprehending and 
securiiiilf accused parties^ 

The next enactment of importance is, that the Petty Sessions shall 
he regularly held. Of this we Approve in itself, as well as that cer- 
tain matters should be adjudged nowhere else; but we confess we do 
think many of the details very faulty.. In the first place, we cannot 
consider the mode of the Sessions being fixed at all ingenious. They 
arc to be appointed, for next year, at a meeting held for the purjiose 
in December, by the justices for the division, to be held on certain 
days, tioi less than one day in every lunar month, nor more than one 
day in every wee^ and, permanently, at the last Sessions in the 
year, for the foHpy^ii^. Now, really, we think it is impossible for the 
jtist ices to know what tempoieary causes may render advisable many 
or few Sessions six months or u year in advance. They ore to have 
the power of adjournment, but that has teference merely to cases al- 
ready begun. No new ones woi^^ bS admitted at the adjourned 
Session. It would be ipuch bfsttfir wt* they should be appointed for 
i\w next three months at ey|^ ^furl0r«§essions. 

Again, why ^hpuld thp ^es iuri^i^. m division of a county be 

heard only in It have been hoped that 

the absurd distinctions pt hundr^^^ Would have been wholly done 
away, and that eve|*y inan mlgl4;baye had recourse to that place which 
which was nearest and n^pst cf^j^nodiohs for his purposes. But if the 
proposed arrangement is to tal^'etfectj in nine cases out of ten, on the 
borders of linij^red^ parties , will have to travel for miles, when by 
ste[)piiiff across ihe^ppudary of the hundred they might be accortimo- 
niodated at pncc. 

We think, on the whole, that the princijlle of the regular recurrence 
f f Petty SJes^ions is good; buir without meanings any ^l^respCct to 
Mr. flobhouse, we must say, that a very of t^e detailed 

regulatioift are by uo tpeans calculated yp either dispatch of 

business, pr die cppvepieupe of tb<e partfcft or of ihp justices. It is our 
object in this article, to adhere as much as possible to general princi- 
ples, comprehensible to all commonly clear-headed people, and to 
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abatliiii from the^ technical minutiae so likely to 

I^diers 4 If it were not for this, we we«}d prOt» bejroAd aM 4bnbt the 
allegation we have just made i indeed should, lievetth^ess, had we 
not reason to know that those who hall% '^bst power wiljn the bill will 
have the objections stated to them befotifef U passes, front aiguarter not 
to be suspected of prejudice, some highly respect^le magistrates, 
namely, who are by no manner of, means prejudiced against those ot' 
their calling, and who understand its practice thoroughly. 

Before we proceed to what, after a'll, is one of the very most impor- 
tant parts of the subject, the Quarter Sessions, we shall lay before our 
readers a fact or two we have derived from the magistrates to whom we 
have just alluded, which go far to support our principle of opposition 
to public officers being paid by fees instead of salaries. We have 
gathered from them that the present system is liable to great abuse ; 
and that it has frequently been a benefit to the magistrate and not to 
the clerk, who is often, fii fact, neitl)^r more nor less than nominal, the 
fees being actually received by the justice, and the clerk paid a 
certain sura per year, the residue, whatever it was, going into the 
justice’s pocket ! ^ 

In very populous districts there is great temptation to adopt:|A^ch a 
plan ; and the result is, where it does take place, to briiig tfie ad- 
ministration of justice int(» coiiteffiptt The real way would be to 
aiinihdate fees altogether, which always are productive of abuse, and 
institute a scale of salaries, proportioned as nearly as possible to the 
quantity of business each clerk has to perform, but in no instance ex- 
ceeding or falling beneath a fixed sum. Nor would it be difficult to 
arrange whence the stipend should be raised. If it arose pai^Iy out 
of the money levied under convictions, and partly out of the county 
rate, it should seem not to be improperly paid. The amount paid by 
each parish would probably not exceed that now paid by it to the 
clerks in the shape of fees. 

And these facts are immediately derived from gentlemen who have 
undeniable means of knowing; and who are not, in the very least de 
gree, bitten with the mania pfinnovatioii. Quite the reverse. 

We shall notice only two more clauses, in which that preposterous 
spirit in favour of the j,ustice6 i$ optbbjft avowed, and enforced with 
great partiality. We repeat, JeVer 4feo.lli! persons who need 
extraneous “ protection in the ^ ^eir duly ” are not fit to 

exercise it. 

“And for the protection of justices ojthe peace and others in the execu- 
tion of their duty, bait enacted, tlmt if any, action, of any form whatever, shall 
be brought against any justice or constabk,' for any thing done in the execu- 
tion of hisf office, or against any other person acting by the order or in aid of 
such justice or constable, he or they may plead the general issue, and givi^ 
the special matter in evidenie thereupon, and if judgment, by verdict or 
otherwise, shall in such action be given for the defendant or defendants, he oi- 
lliey shall recover liiU costs a# between attorney and client ; and every sucli 
action shall be laid in the county where fact arose, not elsewheiv, and 
shall he commenced withinria:; calendar months after the fact committed, and 
not otherwise ; and no process at the suit of a subject shdll hs sued out 
against any justice of the peace for any thing by him done in the execution 
of his office, until notice in wilting of such intendeii process shall have been 
delivered to him, or left at the usual place of his abode, by the attorney or 
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iut^dii to sue oat the same, at least one calendar 
moillli out the eaw ; in which notice shall be clearly and 
ex.pHcit'ly coj^ta^d the eausi^o^aotipn which such party hath or clahneth to 
have a^pi^ such justice, ahl}''#the foot Of the notice shall be written the 
name of or together with^the place of his abode, who 

f;liall t>e emptied to have the fee of twenty shiUinga for preparing and serving 
such notice, and no more.** '' 

Now this clause gives a dozeh with one hand, and takes away at 
least ten tvitli the other. There is*a nominal redress^ which the arrange^* 
mentfipl detail render it almost impossible to reach. The whole enact- 
ment |s phrased so as to shew that its real object is to shield the 
justices, not to relieve the people. Why should not the rules of 
pleading be left untouched, instead of the most dangerous privilege, of 
pleading the gcneiral issue, being given ? We must just explain what 
effect this produces. The general issue is the defendant meeting the 
plaintitf^s complaint by merely giving it the lig. — “ You contracted with 
me to do so and so.” — “ I did “ You have done me such or such 
an injury.’* — “ 1 have not.” Now, in general, no more is allowed to 
be j)rQved under this general denial, than the direct negative ; but, if 
the defendant be permitted to ‘'give special matter in evidence” upon 
this he may brin^ forward a subtle and circuitous defence which 

the plumtiff, perhaps, (nay, itj^mmy be presumed probably, or there is 
no protection in the clause,) never heard a word of before, and conse- 
quently cannot be prepared to meet. Is this fair play ? • 

Next, .there is the former story— *and this is another instance from 
that before cited — of the difference of costs : for, in the subsequent 
clause, which supposes for a moment the exceedingly improbable con- 
tingency of the plaintiff gaining the action, it is provided that he shall 
only have '^hite costs of suit;” which omission of the words, “as 
between attorney and client/’ causes it to enact that it shall only “ be 
as between party and party.” Is this fair play? 

Again, the action must be brought in the county ; where, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the plaintiJFis a man weak and powetless, 
ill comparison with the defendant. In many cases is the venue^ 
moved on the application of tha. defendant, and in nearly all the 
])laiiitiffis allowed to choo^i^ ,i,^ondon is always admitted ; 

unless it be made appear t^t i| is, ;rery kemotfe, and maliciously chosen 
to inconvenience the iniluence would seem to be 

lioped for, else where i|ie jjrotipctiaii,, tfte avowed object of the clause? 
l.s this fair play ? ' 

Lastly, all this arrangemen| |^out ^le notice, "^nd being bou|id by 
its contents, is just so much i^tuity to the magisirate, which no other 
defendant in a court of justice possesses. It may be urged that it is 
no unfair advantage. It is an advantage, and therefore unfair. Bvery 
thing should !)e as between A. ifhd B. in any every‘*dtty case. 
But that this was not meant is manifest grom the w|mle i^nrit, and in 
many places from the very wording, of the clause. In uo pplnt does 
it ^rant fair ptay, ’ , , 

The sgeond clause, to wrhich we have vt|t|lsame otgection, is the 
following : — 

And be it enacted, That in all actions against any justice or justices of 

* The locality where the action is brought, 
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the peace for any thin^ done in the execution of his or theh ^ce irt enfor- 
cing any summary conviction, whether respecting penalty, impaisonment, or 
any other matter, in case such conviction nave been quashed, or shall 
be defective on the face thereof, the the 

penalty which may have ^n levied upon: mm, in case any levy tneVeof 
shall have been made, shall not be entitled to recover any greats damages 
than the sum of Two-pence, nor atiy costs of kuit vi^hatever, unles>it shall 
be expressly alleged in the deelaratior, which shaU be in an action upon 
the case only, that the thing complained of was done malicioudy, and 
without any reasonable and probable c4use* 

Recdilect that the word is “awrf,** not “or any reasonable or 
probable cause ;” which causes thiji enactment to be that, supposing 
injury to have accrued to the plaintiff from the grossest igno'- 
ranee, or the most shameful carelessness, he Js to lose his tinaf» Ws 
trouble, his money, if he venture to seek redress. ,'This throws it* all 
upon that malice^ which, as we have shown, it is scarcely on record 
that a judge has been honest enough yet to'find out. But we wJH put 
malice out of the question. Has the plaintiff any voice in the appoint- 
ment of the magistrate ? Certainly not. Why, then, should he suffer 
by the ignorance or negligence of an officer who is placed OMfr him 
hon gre inal gre P The law holds very different doctrines iJt j^ther 
matters where the party has an option. Every man is responi^b)^ &r 
his negligence, many for ignorance fn their trade. Medical men are 
subject to actions for improper treatment of their patients, though 
their patients have chosen them.^ And is a man to lose his liberty, 
his reputation, by a person being appointed a magistrate, and accept- 
ing the office, knowing that he is not fit to hold it, or, when he does 
not do his duty when he is in it ? Is tliis any thing like justice ? Aye, 
but the magistrate is unpaid ! We will just put that argpn^ent to death 
for ever. If he be unfit, and is protected because he is unpaid, then the 
whole system is vicious, from first to last. Paid or not paid, a magis- 
trate should be fit — and responsible if he act unfitly — from any cause 
soever. 

We had intended to notice the most extraordinary omission of 
which this bill, professing to codify and amend the whole system of 
the magistracy of England, ik gluiltyr— that of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. But its sins of commission have cajrried us too far to allow 


us to do so now. We have some slight hope that a proceeding, which 
seems so epigrammatic, as , iJiKO: . word not occurring once in 

Mr. Peefs speech, and never with relerence td itself in the bill, must 
be indicative that, next Session, an Act, will be passed wholly devoted 
to that most momentous subject If Mr Peel really has an ambition 
of being considered a systematical reformer of the 1 rw> he must feel 
that su(^h imperfect and faulty measures as these will never give him 
that Tank. Would he wish that posterity should have to say, — 
“Mr, Peel’s attention was devoted to the magistracy, for y(eOr$,,and 
we have still to reform that canker that eats into the heart 
country — the Court of Quarter Session.?” 

It will readily be believed that we bave not gone out of our way 
just now to malign a bill brought forward ,by Mr. Peel; twhut we 
have said has arisen from our really doing'^ what others only talk 
aboub-^judigfng by the measure* hud uot by the man. ,1 
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yf.R have hitherto somewhat 4eiE*ended Uie monopoly of the patei^jt 
theatres, much against our general principles, from honestly thinking that 
the peculiar manner in which the property came into tlie hands of their 
present possessors made them k fair exception to, the role. But the 
mauh^T in which they have been conducted, for a considersfble time 
back, is of a nature which has iipw reached a climax that, we think, 
would render it a matter of the greatest advantage to public morals, 
Und national reputation, if the monopoly were annulled to-morrow. 

It may have been remarked by our readers, that we have given very 
few theatrical criticisms during the course of the 'present season. Our 
reason' has been that, for the most part, the j^ieces presented have been 
such that we felt so much pain ih the necessity of making use of the 
only terms we could use in speaking of them, that we have abstained 
almost wholly from any mention of the theatres at all. But we feel 
tha^ we were any Joiiger to be silent, we should not deserve the 
estfi^iation for proper moral feeling in which, we have reason to know, 
and it is no undue self-praise 4o Express that knowledge, the present 
scries of our work has ever been held. 

We have had the curiosity just \p run our eye through our tables of 
contents as to dramatic articles, and on referring to them we have 
found the tone, iirst of gentle, and then of stronger, remonstrance in 
favour of poor discarded decency pervading them throughout, till at 
last we laid down our pen in despair, and now resume it in indig- 
nation. 

Covent Gard^i — and most deeply do we lament that we ahoukl 
have occasion thus to speak of the theatre where the noble Kemble 
closed his glorious and unspotted career — has been guilty this year of 
reviving plays which it would be a disgrace to the country should’ ever 
have been written in it, were it not fq^ir the universal license, amount- 
ing to grossttess and profligacy^ wbtc6 existed throughout Etiro])e iit 
their date. By the most mottatrous 'perversion of argument this has 
been applied to the defence of the rnfmmntlUion of the plays. “ Oh ! 
you must compound'for the exceptl^able parts; recollect when they 
were written— and the witj^ It'^redeems the licence.” We do 
distinctly recollect when they were written, and we also recollect the 
mode in which plays were then Written in general, and these in 
particular; and therefore' we say, that it is a gross scandal and 
outrage that the^ should be acted now. As to the argument th^ the 
wit redeems the indecency, we shalknot answer it. Persons of ordinary 
good feeling and sense can at once miike their own reply— and those 
Who think that the meanest, as well as rnosti dl^g^&ting, profligacy 
may be properly represented in pubik for iho.sake of its being ex- 
pressed in terms of humour or wit, are not p^ple tAiat think it 
worth %hile to talk with. 

But, in a very large proportion of instances, the direct naming and 
irepresenting indecent acts form all the wttj all Hie humour, if in them* 
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selves they are to be considered such. Thank heaven, neither culti- 
vated, nor uncorrupted nature does so regard them. The former scorns 
them> the latter shrinks from them; both loathe them. It is only 
that meanest and most despicabfc class of society, the low town- 
profligates, with little sense, less information, and no heart at all, 
that enjoy such things as these. They are on a level with their 
capacity : it needs nothing but eyis and ears to understand them ; 
and these animals chuckle and roar at seeing brought forward, with 
all the glitter of theatrical adjuncts, things fitting their own base and 
brutal natures. 

It toay be thought that we are spdhking too strongly : it lies in the 
very filth of the subject itself that we cannot prove — proije beyond the 
power of profligate denial — that our language is thr feebler than 
justice requires. But*, if we entered into the subject to the full, it would 
lead into the necessity using terms which shall never stain our 
pages. Indeed, if we were to quote any considerable portion of the 
‘ Recruiting Olficer,* we should deserve to have our work forbidden 
every house of respectability ; and the * Beaux Stratagem' is quite as 
bad. We can, however, allufle to one portion of it, which only those 
who have had the misfortune to see it can form kny idea of, and which 
we only do mention, to warn others aot^ to expose their families to the 
indignity of witnessing. It is a thing done, not a thing said ; and 
therefore people, not very conversant with the play, and trusting that 
the managers of a Theatre Royal ‘will not insult their audience, may 
very innocently go and see — and be, by so doing, unsiieakably dis- 
gusted. We allude to the representation of the scene in the fifth act, 
in Mrs. Sullen’s dressing-room, the manner of which is nothing short 
of sickening — nay, it is carried to such an extent, that it almost creates 
a doubt at what point the filthy abomination will stop. 

It is a doubtful question how far this exceeds, or falls short of, a dis- 
gusting exhibition at present going on at Drury Lane. Here, it is 
merely physically offensive — to ^ an incredible extent certainly, but it 
does not include that which is m‘oraUy indecent. Still it is a sort of 
thing which we really think, if all sense qf propriety have left the 
management of the house, ought to be put down by authority. We 
allude to an exhibition of feats of Strength by two men all but naked. 
We do not in the very least exaggerate when we use this phrase— 
because the flesh-coloured silk has to the eye the effect of nakedness, 
and there was very little more on the men. We are not aware whether 
the Iicen8er\s power extend to representations neither dramatic nor 
musical ; but we are quite sure that exhibitions, such as this, may l>e 
put down, as outrages upon public decency, by the common law of 
the land. Nay, we are sure also, that if there were^a public prose- 
cutor, the town never would ha\R; been insulted a second time by a 
representation fit only to be n^ade in places which we cannot name. 

So strongly was this felt the night we were there, that we saw several 
ladies around us in the greatest distress— and it was manifest that 
mafiy would have left the house, had they notfeared to attract attention 
by so marked a step. As it was, the manager may perceive that he 
has, in this instance, outstepped what the English public will bear ; for 
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there was considerable hissing- in the dress circle, constantly fenewed, 
and several even called Off! Off! more than once. The ayes of the 
Orders and Easter visitors certainly prevailed, but the reproof was ex- 
ceed inp^ly marked, notwithstanding. ' 

Those who go to see the Easter spectacled, often scarcely ask what 
the play is, but go for the evening. But, supposing they do, — w® 
instance the evening we were thwe — how do they know that a farce 
called ‘ My wife, what wife 7 — ^is a tissue of jokes, nineteen-twentieths 
of which are from the nature of its construction, grossly indecent — and 
many of a character peculiarly revolting; — or that, before they can see 
the afteqnece, they must be insured and disgusted by naked nieft ex-* 
hibiting })ostures belore them. The licenser oi^ghi really to ascertain 
whether he caimot put down this abomination ; we are confideat that 
if he can, he wm. 

We have cited this with regard to Drury Lane, because it is jireamiL 
But it fully shares the guilt of the other house in the general course of 
conduct of wliich we have spoken. Not content with new pieces of 
impropriety, which are the worse, from its being impossible to know 
that it is to be avoided, this theatre has joined in the system uf inde* 
cent revival. We noticed in our Diary for December, with remon- 
straiice firm though more mild — ^J(br Vesprit dt systeme had not then 
become so decided, — the revival of the Country Girl, a very indecent 
])lay itself, and an alteration from what we find we have termed “ one 
ol* the very most loathsome specimens ” of our drama. Moreover, they 
liavc played Measure for Measure. We shall not be suspected of 
lightly saying anything in derogation of Shakspeare. But we arc not' 
blind. We must see his errors — and, considering all things, we think 
their being so few one of his greatest merits. This play, indeed, ex- 
em])lifies this opinion ; for the habits of the age having rendered it 
matter of not serious blame that he should select a subject essentially 
improper, it is quite a rneta]>hysieal curiosity that he should have been 
able to work it out in a manner so comparatively little ofiensive. But 
the difficulties were insurmountable even to Shakspeare ; and, in every 
scene, accordingly, there are manifold allusions totally unfit for repeti- 
tion on the stage. There are many verbal blemishes of a very gross 
nature throughout the part of Iiucio; but they might be with ease 
omitted, without in the least injuring the service which he I'enders to the 
])Iot. They were, therefore, all, even the worst, scrupulously re- 
tained. 

We have now gone through a very gainful task, and we have done so 
with great reluctance. Wejiave entered upon it at all solely from the 
conviction that these are duties which it is incumbent upon any work 
of the nature of i^ur’s to fulfil. Montli after month we have said to 
ourselves ; — no — they may ineiul — v>e will try them again— -nay, we 
have individually— and this is the most painful part of the whole ; 
many a lang^syne recollection of kindness connected with one of the 
'J'healres of which we have now been driven to speak thus. .JSut wc 
( iut slaiul it no longer at last. They have mended in the fashion that 
Davie Uellatly truly prophecies of the Laird of Belmawhapple, in 
Waverley, “like sour ale in summer*^ — the occurrences of the other 
night put the climax to the whole, and we have been obliged to speak. 
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We trust that we shell not be considered as not having said enougli 
In detail of fact to establish our case. Into the detail of such facts, 
when writing for readers of both sexes, we never will go. What wc* 
have said must, we think, with such as those for whose approbation wc 
write,fbe quite sufficient to shew the justice of our condemnation ; and 
they will the most readily understand the difficulties whicli beset strik- 
ing the true medium at all. We ti^st they will not think we have far 
missed it on either side. 

But,*, now we have spoken, the Tneatres may rely on it that our 
vigilance shall continue ; their conduct shall be watched. Not in a 
spirit of party, we trust we need not say. We have no connection with 
any Theatre whatever and all our predilections are so strongly with 
them, that we can m<5fctrnly say, that we have real pain in having them 
thus destroyed by tjieir objects. But Predilection miist give way to 
1?rinciple — and that is any thing but too liigh a name to give to the de- 
sire to retain the national character of delicacy of feeling, and purity of 
heart. 

We implore our contemporaries daily, weekly, and monthly, to join 
us in this, which we will at once designate as a good work. Are our 
Theatres, established by exclusive patent, to*be suffered to become 
places in which it will soon be disgraceful for our wives, our daughters, 
and our sisters to be seen ? — for this is Ihe true and fair question. It in 
not for., us to profess that we are not actuated by any narrow or over- 
ScrtipulOttS view of the question*. Of the Theatre, conducted as it 
lihould be, we are the greatest admirers, the wannest advocates — 
and firm old friends into the bargain. The greatest act of friendship 
we can render it, is to endeavour to prevent its becoming such as to 
render it impossible for any man of decency and jiroper feeling to own 
tiiat it is on the list of even his visiting acquaintance. 

The conductors of the press alone can do this, and they can do it 
easily if they will. On such a subject no difference of politics or ol’ 
literary tastes should come into play. All men who arc in the least 
what they should be, must, wC are conscientiously convinced, agree 
with us on this question, if they give it fair consideration. We ask no 
more, ami we are coubdent as to the result. We know that many who 
are fools and profligates in conjunction, bring forward against 
adherence to purity in literature, of course including the DrarnJ, this 
absHrdly futile accusation :--ffiey Sneeriugly assert, that it is always 
allied to dulness. But we know that we need not remind our fellow- 
labourers in the periodical, and therefore most influential, literature of 
England, that all men whose dldnion deserves the name, will agree 
that the wit the most really delightful — the imagination of the most 
expansive grasp,— in one word, that the noblest intellect— have always 
achieved their greatest and tru^t successes in conjunction with the 
loftiness of principle aud the exquisite beauty of delicacy. We go 
even further than he who has^minted Dulness with anatomical accu 
i^ey- He has said that 

V “ — want of decency is w ant of sense.” 

True— but it is more, and worse:, it is want of feeling also» 
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Bkfore we enter into any exphvmUon as to the relative *propoi^%u 
of nourishment contuineH iii the various substances which nature has 
provided for our use iiiid sustenance, it will be f proper, ii(;st of till, 
to oiler ri few observations on the mode in which the food in general 
is assimilated to the blood ; and of the powers with which the sKnmach 
has been gifted for this important purpose. We have already briefly 
touched upon this subject ; but our observations were confined merely 
to the effect of liquid slitmdus upon the stomach: we shall now, there- 
fore, enter more fully into the explanation of digestion. 

The procc'iS of digestion,” to use the v<?ords of an acute modern 
vvriter^^, “ may be defined — tlie conversioji of dead into living matter; 
at all events, it is the eouversiou of dead animal and vegetable 8\d)- 
stanees into an aninuiliiied fluid, qualified to enter into the current of 
(lie circulation, and iUen to become part and parcel of the living ma- 
eliine. No other fluid, not even milk from tlie living udder, ea*t be 
])oiired into the blood vessels^viiVout risk of life; and, therefore, wo 
are aulliori/ed to coiiclurlc, that the chyle (that i,s, the digested food) 
is a vitalized fluid like the blood itself. If this be a correct repreftCliU^ 
tion, all inquiry as to how the change is etfected will be just as suc- 
cessful as the intpiiry how man was changed from a lifeless clog iiito 
a living animal, at his first creation. But the prying eye of the phy- 
siologist has ])eiictrated i?ito some of nature’s secret opergtfoiis,.fatnl 
tluTc are several very curious and interesting phenomena attendmU 
iij)on the ])roeess of digestion.” 

Wc liave already stated that digestion is a compound process, in 
which the gastric juice is the principal agent; and, as far us lhe,acti<l|flL 
ol‘ the human stomach is concerned, uil that we have to do, is to ascor- 
tairj — not only the precise nature of the operation of Uiis wwarkabfe 
solvent, hut (hose substances upbp whjch it will act most freely 
effect u ally : for in this con^iisfo Dill ,th^;|pmc] result that is lo be d^^lnced 
from a knowledge of the modm of the process. Many 

perimeuts have beep instituted^ ^0 foTive at this cOnsuatmeiUou. 
Keauiuur inch;sed alimentary matfor in tubes which were pervious at 
both ends, and introduced theni into the stomach of animals; when 
they vvere discharged, he found that •the ingredients were so acted upoti 
by tile gastric juice, as to be aInJOr»t dissolved. The following itthef 
resting experiineuts, related by Dr. Stevens, in his wt^rk 
torum ranvoctionc, will sliuw% in a v^ry striking manned, ppwerfiil 
solvent effect of this stomachic meiisiruum. Tlie firsts 

w ho had a strange propensity foi^ swallowing Stones, ^ 
was introduced into hollow silver 
partition, each being perforated witii. a nufobaf of aper^ 

hiison, whose work oa tb« Sensft^ity of the 

et)t' tlie best, and least pretending books, that have been written 
subject. 
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, allow of the free ingress of the gastric juice. In one experi- 

a portion of meat was put into the one of the cavities, and in 
the other some Jinks when the sphere was discharged, both the sul)- 
Sf^nces were found to have been digested,— 6wiJ more especially ike Jink, 
In another experiment, the^doc tor, wishing to ascertain hojv far the 
cooking of meat interfered ivith its digestion, introduced R quan- 
tity of Wled meat into one part of jthe sphere, and some roast into 
the other ; by which he discovered tnat boiled meat is more digestible 
than roast. The next discovery which'*he was anxious to effect, was 
tlte CQi:i*fj[)arative influence of this extraordinary solvent ii]:)on food 
previously masticated, and upon that vjfhich was sw'allow'ed, without this 
jjreliminary preparation. This ex])eriment was conducted like the 
others; and, as might have been expected, the food which was pre- 
viously masticated, was more perfectly digested than the other. 

Finding that animal substances thus submitted to the action of 
the gastric juice were easily digested. Dr. Stevens made many exjieri- 
ments on vegetables, which were not digested so easily as animal 
matter. This led the doctor to ponder upon tlie properties of in- 
animate matter generally, in reference to the process of digestion ; and 
to institute experiments to ascertain how far the gastric juice would act 
upon actually living matter. To discover this, he enclosed a leech in 
a sphere, to prevent its wounding tht^stsmach. The man swallow^fi 
it, and, when voided, nothing was found in the sphere, but a viscid 
black miasma, — the undefined pulfyy remains of the digested leech. 

A word or two on this experiment. It is a unilbrm rule in tlje 
animal economy, that living matter is not subject to the influence of 
the gastric juice. There is in vitality a certain repellent and ]>ower- 
ful principle, which effectually obviates the action of this solvent ; and 
worms and auimalculae have been known to exist in the stomach un- 
injured by its secretions. The leech, then, which Dr. Stevens iirlro- 
duced into the stomach, must have been deprived of vitality before the 
gastric juice could have dissolved it. We shall be told of the occa- 
sional digestion of the stomach atself— a fact, certainly indisputable; 
but the stomach is never digested until its vitality is impaired. This 
very curious fact never occurs excepting m cases of sudden .vitdent 
dissolution ; and must depend upon the quick abstraction of nervous 
consequently, of the capability of resisting the eflects of 
dij^^l^btion,— and the powerful action of the gastric juice upon the 
part thus deprived of the power of resistance, 

Dr. Stevens, having no longer an opportunity of conducting his 
experiments on the man, had recourse to dogs and ruminating animals. 
Having previously weighed a quantity of animal and vegetable matter, 
hg^ntilosed them in different ivory spheres, and made a dog swallow 
them,. Sume hours after this the d(^ was killed, and tlnf animal food was 
fottbd tn be by far the most dissolved. The gastric juice of these animals 
has such a strong solvent pow^r, that the ivory spheres which w , 
were found to have been acted upon. He then made 
on herbivorous animals, by giving them animal; 
supSiaucSS; enclosed in different tubes. When thase wi r 
tim mdmid fliod bad undergone no alteration ; while, 

Ihere woit no »%nwns of the vegetable matter. 
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'riiese experiments arc very iinportant as explanatory of the pectiUar 
and extraordinary qualities of the {rnstric juice ; they are useful, also, 
as afPordinc^ an accurate g^uide tom perfect and proper knowledge of 
that “ mysterious business” digestion, and of the means by which 
this })roeess assimilato the fcwKl to the living^raine. We cannot always 
account for the mysterious and beautiful operations of nature by ana* 
logical reasoning ; and nothing buj^ experiments*— well contrived, and 
carefully performed, can reveal to us the wonderful secrets by which 
h(*r laws are regulated. * 

IVInn iH an omnivorous feeder^, and WtribibeS' nourishment in 
idmudance from both the animal ,aud vegetable kingdoms. Indeed, 
if Ave scrutinize the matter closely, we sliall find, that all animal 
matter is originally formed of vegetable. “ llerncmber,” says one of 
our dieleticiaiis, ** that an ounce of beef contains the essence of many 
pounds of hay, turnips, and other vegetables and those animals 
f>nly, with one ()r two exceptions, are admitf^d to our table, that sub* 
sist entirely upon vegetable matter. It should seem, indeed, that 
meat— as far as mere nourishineiit is concerned — is used more from 
habit and luxury than actual necessity,; for it is a well- established 
fact, that farinacetms ve,getal)les, which contain sugar and oil in large 
(puiutities, are more than sufficient for the ptirposes of mitrition. 
Jn proof of this, we need only iftlduce the mode iu which the pea- 
santry in the remote parts of this kingdom ordinarily subsist. la 
Wales, iu Ireland, and Scotland, yi the North, and, indeed, iu all 
.secluded districts, the poor seldom taste meat : oatmeal, potatoes, rye- 
bread, and milk, constitute tlitdr usual, almost their only, food. And 
where can we find a more robust, athletic, healthy race of menf ? Xn 
l^Vance, and on the continent generally, meat is by no means so 
grossly gormandized as it is iu many other countries. PotageJwuiUU 
i htvhn, hachifi, rol au vcjits, savtrsy and s{fhnis, iu the composition of 
mostof wliich simdry vegetables form, by far, the greatest proportion,— • 
witli light wines, e(»ustitute the national diet of many of our conti- 
lU'utal neiglibonrs ; and, rigidly eschewing the heavy and substantial 
edibles, vvliicli delight the sloiitach of Monsieur f Anglais, they retain 
tlicir vivacity and sj)rightlirjess under every mutable vicissitude of 
imman existence, 

Ilut habit is not to be despised ; a^d we should consider ot^reelves 
sadly treated, were we deprived of the noble sirloin and of the luscious 
haimch. Such being our proj)ensities, it becomes necessary to submit 
a tcMv general remarks on the qualities of the different articles of ani- 
mal food. ® 

As a general rule, no meat comes to ]»erfection under a stated 
]K‘iiod of growth. Ileef and mutton “ live years old,” arc infinitely 
better than veal oi^larnh, or young pork, — better, as containing in<W 
juitriment, as well as being mure easily digested. Fish coninins^ 

« 

* It is Avortliyof remru k, that in this instance man is clnsely imitated hy the pig, 
and hy no other animal. Ills swinidi ri\al reseinhles him, also, iu another particu- 
lar, that, namely, of enduring the extremes of temperature “ from Indus to tlio 
Pole.*’ 

t The classical reader Avill scarcely need to he reminded that figa, a rery «ac« 
rharine fruit,” were the chief food of the ancient Athletw. . . , 
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^iiJ*jmrAttvely, but little nourishment; ^nd wdl tnijrht Lotd Byron 
^ifp ^claimed— “ A Lent will welbbigh starve — for Haller, 
tt^e tirsi of European physiologists, dileges^ that {ipt^sons are geneplly 
weakened by a Lent diet; and Vechlin corroborates his assertion 
without any reservatioif. It is very certain, however, ihat sotne 
fishes possess a larger share of nutritive properties thaU^thers, and 
these are the fat or oily kinds, as sahnon, eels, and herrings. “ With 
regard to the last,** observes Cullen, ip his Materia Midica ^ — “ I may 
observ^pthat our^^errin^fishers, living for some length of time upon 
this aliment alone, sufh^no loss of strength, but seem rather always 
to b^much ftittened by this diet.*’ Fish, however, used exclusively, is 
neither a wholesome nor a nutritious food : witness the effect of sal- 
mon upon the Scotch and the Welsh, when'Jjthat fish existed in such 
profusion as to render necessary a specific agreement, on the part of 
servants and labourers, that they should not be surfeited with it. 
Oysters, too, have been extolled as a remede nnwersd^ without any jus- 
tinable reason. The nutritive properties of this fish are by no means 
extensive ; they merely fill up a niche in an empty stomach, and stay 
its cravings till food more substantial and more salutary can be 
obtained. ^ 

We must say a word or two upj^n birds, which, next to butchers* 
meat, are the best articles of diet. H is rather curious that there 
should) be so much difference between the white and brown meat of 


birds. There is a greater clegre'i of stimulus and strength (to speak 
popularly) in the latter than in the former ; which has been thus ac- 
counted for by the chemists — and, by the way, the explanation will 
apply to the meats of all animals. The diflerence, sny they, depends 
upon the greater number of arteries, and, therefore, upon the greater 
number of red globules of blood, interposed between the muscular 
fibm. As it is probable that these red globules are considerably 
allmlescent, — that is, impregnated with alkali — an article very favour- 
able to digestion, — it will follow that tlie brown or red flesh is moie 
alkalescent than the white, mofe easy of digestion, and more nourish- 
^ ifig, The brown kinds of game are, consequently, more beneficial than 
poultry; and ducks and geese*, in addition to their savoury quali- 
ficatlcJns, are gifted with div^r$ pther more durable and valuable 
; ^ivtue|r But, in accordance yvUh' the rule already laid down, the 
young of birds, as well us those of the mammalia, are not so nu- 
nrltiUue as the animals who have attained their full growth ; and 
UrhHe ive all know that an old cock pheasant, or paitridge, is a vapid 
ani most tough morsel, we shdbld bear in mind, that a “ first year's 
bird’^ cannot have attained its full flavour. We may here give our 
eplmjrean friends a gentle hint* In eating game, those parts are the 
hdOSt tender and delicious whic^ are exercised the least by the loco- 
mdtiVe habits of the bird. For instance, in the woodcock and snipe, 
Jlhe legs, which are merely <used as their supporters, are juicy and 


; elM, not only to th® vigour of the body, but to the activity of 
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; while tlie Wings and breast (pectoral muscles), being abun- 
ihmik exercisedjVare more to^h, dry. and strong. 

It IS not our intention ip jentes more deeply into the ooni^idevatton 
of ihese d^erent wticles bf diet ; mor shall we perplex our readers 
with a fo&al and mrmidable analysis of their several properties. We 
li^ve told i^em whut is good, and ported out what is bad ; and We 
have* endeavoured to arrange ouj^ remarks as lucidly as possible* 
Were we to prj^ceod further-rsinstead of writing an article, wp should, 
speedily concoCt a \olume : but^our object has been to furnish a stic- 
einet and complete condensation of all the information which %e have 
Ibund scattered through many yoluines— to winnow the light^cUaff 
fioin the solid grain, and to present the reader with a sketch of 
“ Knglisli and French^ dietetics,” plain, palpable, and instructive. 
One caution we would again enforce — and that is. Temperance. 
“ Nunquam satiari cibis et impigrum esse ad labores” — is a good, 
sound, and sensible maxim ; and we verily believe that it matters 
very little what tlie quality of the food may be which we eat, provided 
we take all proper precaution as to the quantity. There can be no^ 
wisdom in putting into the stomach more food than it is capable of 
dige.stirig; and Mr. Abernethy has promulgated a golden rule, for 
which the public ami posterity ought to feel much indebted to him. 

We should,” he says, “ pro)>*)rtfbn the quantity of food to the powers 
of the stomach, adapt its quality to the feelings of the organ, and take 
it at regular intervals of six or seven hours during the day /'—This is 
the whole mystery of diet, — and liow simple and easy of comprehen- 
sion it is ! 
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No. VI.— THE SECOND BEST. 

“ I WONDER,” Mr. St. John said, one 4ay, to me, “ that you have not 
yet put any question to me conc^l^ a picture towards the ^tremity 
of the gallery, to the right/' ' 

“ I know which you mean,” I answered, interrupting him,—” it is 
that of a lady no longer young — but whose mild, kind, sensible coun- 
tenance amply repays the absence •f youth, and of strictly regular 
beauty. Yet of this last there is a substitute that may almost be con- 
sidered superior to that which it supplies, namely, the expression of a 
mind and heart^equally noble ; the former strong, clear, ouWt 
vated. and the latter running over v^th tlie milk of human kiiwwwfiS^ 

“ Ah?” — exclaimed St. John, with a Jong aspiration, — ” 1 am now 
still more surprised thU you never spoke on the subject of this admi- 
rable woman ; for you certainly are more closely right in yeNir primai^ 
guesses# of her character, than in those of any we have yet discussed/* 
” My reason is, that I have not been able to make out any outline, 
even, of hersfory— and 1 wanted to find something that seemed me 
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plausible before I asked you for the truth. Let us »o and look at the 
picture again — for I am as much at a loss as ever— and I should like 
to form some guess: — there can be no second picture behind this*.’* 
We went upstairs. Sir Edward chanced to be in the gallery with 
one or two others. Ah^ha !’* he exclaimed, when he saw which por- 
trait we went up to, — “is that your subject of inquiry to-day? 
Harry/' lie added, turning to me, will bet you five huitdred to one 
that you do not guess the sobriquet which St. John has given to that 
lady, upon whom you are gazing so intently.” 

“ Those are such long* odds,” I answered, “ that it must be quite 
certah:i that any man wlio holds them must win. What is it?” 

“You are (|uite right not to bet,” said St. John; “ and yet, did 
betting become iny clotli, 1 might venture equal odds that yon will 
own the name to be^qnite wrong from the mere intensity of its being- 
right. I call her ‘ The Second Best P ” 

“ That, most certainly, *i never should have guessed ; but how will 
your last paradoxical statement be proved true?’’ 

“ You shall judge for yourself. I will put into your hands original 
letters, of which a large collection was gathered by a lady of the same 
blood, but of a later date of existence, and a, very different order of 
character. And yet 1, of all men, ought not to sneer at the good- 
humoured, bustling, fidgety gatherW <of Meynell manuscripts, for 
they have been of great use to me, in my similar researches, however 
little they may resendfie her*s in origin and spirit.” 

St. John brought the letters in the evening; they were written by 
different persons, and spread through nearly five-and-twenty years of 
time. But they were all with reference to Mistress Eveline Meynell, 
as he had selected them with that view. The first was from her father, 
Sir John, to his lady-wife. He was with the army in Germany during 
the Seven-Years’-War ; it ran as follows: — 

“ I fear, my vvorthy love, there is but distant prosj)ect of rny being 
able to return to you. Would that I had left the army in the last 
peace ! I liad done enough tlui<i. I should not have feared having any 
thing WTong said of rue ; and I feel that, however campaigning may 
suit u bachelor, there is no place for an honest married man but his 
own dear home, with its fireside, and the wife and children of his 
heart around it. And, whilst 1 am plodding on in our marches, in these 
deep roads, and behold the family gi-onps crowding to their doors to 
see us ])ass, and the little faces of the young ones turned up to ask 
explanations of their mother, or the lad climbing up to his father’s 
shoq^ers to have a better view, -•my heart has yearned for Arlescot, 
and for those who are there gathered together, and I have scarcely 
kept from weeping. And yet I have, now and then, reasons, for thanks 
and gratitude to Heaven. When— and it happens fiot seldom — the 
people are plundered, and put to sufferings of which I cannot and will 
not sj>eak, my heart has swelled with joy that such things do not take 
place in our island. 

“ I shall never forget the features of tlespair I saw yesterday on the 
face of a man, his wife, and two daughters, about the age of otSt* own. 


• Family Portraits, No. lY. liondon Jttagazixie, Sept, 1028. 
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who were Hy thenroad-side i^aziug on a bouse, over which the fire had 
gained full mastery, and which I found was their's. I exchanged 
a few words with the father, and his voice was that of one whose soul 
despair possesses! He stood like a statue — the words he sp(»kG to 
me were almost such as, it is scarce a figure to say, a statue might 
utter. 1 Asked him if that were his house? He oiily said, * MiaG~ 
n)ine — mine!' He seemed not ^o have been rich before, and now he 
was mined totally. 1 put some gold into his hand — but be was quite 
unconscious of it, and he let it fall, llis wife had sunken exhausted 
r)ii the bank, and the two girls were assisting her. • 

“My own dear Margaret, J thought of you, and Kveling, and 
Mary; and my heart blessed the Almighty that such things were fur 
from you. Yet I dreamed last night that Arlescot was pillaged and 
on fire, and that you were under the large firs in front of the eniraiice, 
when a soldier came up, who was drunk as well as brutal, and who 
was about to discharge his pistol at you, When Eveline, who till then 
had been trembling, gained sudden courage for the moment, and 
convulsively snatched hold of the piece, which turned the muzzle 
towards the man himself, and the shock causing the discharge, tlie ball 
struck him, and he f(Jl. 

“ I should not tell you foolish dreams, were it not that this serves 
to shew how much you all liw iti my mind. And, besides, this dream 
spoke truth of Eveline: it is just as she would have acted, delicate 
as she is, if you had been in danger. — Pray write me long accounts of 
yourself, and all of you ; and above all, let me hear how Eveline gels on 
in all her curious studies. They would have been whims, and I 
should have forbidden them, in any one else ; but in her they are real 
and sound, and will bring forth good fruit hereafter. Tell n»e 
limply of all that are with you. Henry writes to me himself con- 
stantly ; but, for the others, I must trust to you. Tell me of Mary— 
tell me of Eveline — tell me of yourself, — and in the order in which I 
have placed them, much, more, most. To no love, indeed, but that 
for you, can ray alfection for Elveliim be second. Blessed is the man 
who has such a daughter as she is, when her mother is such as you ! 
Only once let me get back to you, and it shall be my fault if we ever 
are thus separated again.” 

The next letter is dated five of six years later, and it is from Eveline's 
brother, Sir Henry, who w^as then at Paris, shortly after the peace of 
17C3. Poor Sir John had never again seen that family, for whom his 
love was so strong and so tendewr he was killed at Miriden. Sir 
Henry, then about one-and-twenty, had been on the continent a great 
deal since, while Lady Meynell and her daughters had lived chiclly at 
Arlescot. TJie'Vemainder, as regards that date, the letter itself will 
speak : — 

• “ Paris, June, 1764. 

“ Dearest Eveline. — The tone of my few last letters, will, I think, 
to one so clear-sighted, prevent any great surprise being called forth 
by th^contents of this. You will readily guess that I allude to my 
approaching marriage with Mademoiselle de Villebois; and hearty 
and fervent, I am confident, will be your wishes, that that marriage 
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may be to me the source of the degree of happiness which a happy 
marriage alone can produce. 

“ Of course, once the matter was finally determined upon, my heart 
turned to you. And now, Eveline, I must speak more at large con- 
cerning yourself than I have ever yet<Ione to yourself — for I am cer- 
tain, once you have read the grounds on which I found the entreaty I 
am about to make, that you will grant it. There are nearly five years 
between our ages, yet such has been fne unusually early developernent 
of your mind, such its natural powers, i^iul such its peculiar cultivation, 
that I, brtd as idle young gentlemen are, have for a long time looked 
upon you as more than my eqvial in the moral advantages of years, if 
not in tbeir number. Wliat my affection has been for you, I feel that 
youv's for me must tell you far better than I could. The loss of our poor 
mother was doubly a blow to me, from its leaving you alone, for the 
time at least, in the w'orld. Mary’s marriage had taken her abroad 
for a period of some length, I also was abroad — you were left quite 
to yourself, I might say, so you have remained ; for our excellent old 
aunt — who so kindly left her dear whist-table at Bath to give you a 
chapironage, fitting, though not perhaps strictly necessary, even at 
Arlescot — must before now have bored both you and herself nearly to 
death. Moreover, it is quite clear that she could not permanently 
live at Arlescot — still less could you at B,uth. 

“ What I wish, then, is that, as long as you remain a Meynell, you 
should m^ake one of your brother s family. — You know that brother is 
more really attached to you than is any one else in the world ; — he 
knows you better — and therefore he cannot be othc:rwise, I am quite 
well aware of all that is said about the annoyance and danger of a third 
person being resident in a bridal house, especially when that person 
is of the bridegroom’s kin instead of the bride’s. But this, to be true, 
requires that one of the three should have qualities which 1 hope none 
of us, possess. It argues, in particular, littleness of mind on the part 
of (Xm of the female members of the trio ; — wliat your’s is 1 need 
not tell you — what Adelaide’s is, .lover as I am, I know. 

“ It would surprise )ou, indeed, if you were to be aware of the ex- 
tent to which she is proud of you already — and of the impatience she 
feels at not being yet able to love you as I do. Strong and fervent as 
my passion is for Adelaide, I cannot be blind to tlie extreme advantage 
which your society would be to her. She is a year younger than you 
— and, brilliant as are her talents, and expanded asl am convinced her 
mind will more and more rapidly become, — still she has not had your 
advantages to cultivate her natural, gifts to the most sound and pro- 
ductive effect. She has exactly that character of feeling which, so far 
from being envious at this, will admire, with all her warmth of dispo- 
sition, the merit itself, and he grateful, with all its gene/ous tenderness, 
for the benefits it w ill }irodnce in he^*. Yes, Eveline, slie is worthy even 
of being your sister — and if / think ihaty you may be quite sure that 
there is no fear that any discoraancy should arise through her means. 

.4* paltry and unintelligible jealousy which I have heard 

sometimes arises on a sister’s part at the brothei’s love for lib wife 
exceeding that for her, I will not insult you by speaking on the subject. 
You know full well that my affection for you is second only to that 
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which the imtore of things must, in every man, make the first:— or 
probably it is in character they differ rather than in degree. 

Let me hear from you, dear Eveline, to tell me that you will add 
to the happiness of our home— -till you leave us to make another 
home less happy only because there will not be such a third as at 
Arlescot. 

“ Henri m’a confit^ le sujet si^ lequel il vous t^crivait: je me TuL 
fait montrer sa lettre* Tout ce qu’il dit est vrai, hormis les louanges 
exaggei^s dont il m’accable. *Je vois prie de croire, ma (]^cja-chliro 
ba‘ur, que mon Hme partage son desir que vous fassiez le tiers de cet 
heureux trio dont il parle avec une tendresse si aimable et si vraie. 

“ A. de V.” 

I now began to see pretty clearly the sense in which St. John had 
given to Eveline the title of the Second Best. Her father had prefer- 
red only the wife of many and affectionaffe years — her brother had 
given Imt slight superiority to the object of his young yet perfect love. 
The next letter, however, spoke stronger still. It is from the young 
Lady Meynell, about a year after her marriage, to a young lady with 
whom she had fonneej an early intimacy. I have left ihd little postscript, 
in the original — but this letter is long enough to need translation. 

9 * 

“ So you have returned from Italy after your bridal tour o/' a year 
— and lo ! you express surprise, fii^st, at my being married ; secondly, 
at my having married an Englishman ; and above all, at my having 
consented to live in England. 

“ As for the first cause of wonder, you forget, ma chfere, that time 
advances, and that 1 was only a month younger at the ])eriod of my 
marriage than you were at your’s. With regard to my marrying an 
Englishman, you don’t know what an Englishman Sir Henry He 
has all the polish of our most cultivated Parisians, without any di|r^|!heit' 
frivolity of iniinner, or frequent littleness of mind. His delicacy of 
manners, indeed, arises from his own mind, instead of from the (pimicry 
of others — which, in truth, prevents the word delicacy being applicable 
in its strict sense. Besides he has a strength of character, and a 
reality of purpose, which the difference of position between an English 
gentleman and one of our petits-niaftres de Cour, must, in the mass of 
instances, necessitate*. Do not think I am folle d’arnour, thus to 
speak. No ; — every month I live with iny liusband, my love for him, 
if il cannot well encrease in mere degree, becomes of a more intensely 
tender, as well as of a far nobler, character. 

“ As to my living in England, I certainly consented at first from 
its being the country of the man whom I married because^,! loved 
him. You knovf that I am of the religion of this country — indeed, if 
il had not been for the difference of customs which, to some extent, 
distinguisiies the Protestants at Paris,# Sir Henry and I nevet^ could 
have known eacii other before our marriage sufficiently for ovir afiec- 
lion to become what it did. It is true, then, I resigned iny country 
for mydiusband. — My parents were dead ; but they had not been so 

• It is to be reoiembered that the date of this is in the last ten years of Louis 
XY.’s reign— the most frivolous and contemptible efa of French society. 
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long enough for the aunt, with whom I lived, at all to stiffly thehr place 
in my affections. It therefore cost me but little to resign that Paris 
you all prize so much, for the sake of One whom I both esteemed and 
loved beyond the power of words to 'speak. 

“ But now, I would not®go back to France, save for an occasional 
visit, oil any account — except it were his wish — and of that there is 
little fear. You can have no idea of |vhat a country-life is in England. 
The dull, dismal, comfortkfts — vous ne connaissez pas m^me le terme — 
vous n’avf z pas de mot pour le rendre — ^je dirai le comfort embrace, 

dans son meilleiir sens, tout ce qui fait passer la vie journaliere avec 
une jotiissance la plus suave et constante ; — mais m^me ici on abuse 
de ce mot, h force de s’en servir.’* 

[I could not resist leaving this in the original — for it shews to an 
Englishman how thorpughly Lady Meynell felt what Comfort is in its 
highest signification, and yet how utterly her language was incapa- 
ble to express what she unclerstood so well. To resume.] 

“The dull, dismal, comfortless life at a chateau in a distant pro- 
vince in France, can give you no conception of how we live in the 
country here. Here, at Arlescot, is an admirable house, of various 
dates, though all old — but not like your father’s chSteaii in Champagne-— 
(so different Irom his house in the Fauxbourg St. Germain—) with 
doors not shutting, and windows not opeifing, no chair one can sit upon, 
and no ^ble on which a dinner can fitly be placed. No — here, every 
thing is excellent and even luxurious ; — and the society is delightful — 
ibr we chusepart of it from the t^lite of our neighbours — and the rest is 
formed of our London friends who come down for weeks together. 

“ But, for nearly all the summer mouths, we were by choice alone. 
That is, there were no visitors — but our family circle is completed by a 
sister of Sir Henry’s whom he has prevailed upon to live with us. Oh ! 
Clara, such a woman I never met! — such talents! — such know- 
ledge I — such exquisite tact !— for it is that which springs from. delicate 
feelings, not the factitious tinsel of the world ; — such matchless kind- 
ness of manner! — for its sou reef is an incomparable heart. I never 
shall cea.se to think of the bursting affection with which she received 
her brother, on his arrival — still less shall 1 forget the numberless, and 
nameless, and indescribable offices of the truest and most considerate 
friendliness, by which she contrived to set me at my ease among 
strangers of whose habits of living I could know nothing — in a foreign 
land, of every custom of which I was of necessity ignorant. Nay, 
from what I did see, 1 am confident that there are a thousand delicate 
kindnesses which I never saw at Ml ; — and what makes me certain of 
this, is, that I have, as my knowledge of England has encreased, dis- 
covered from time to time sojne Actions orthis invaluable character of 
good-nature, at Eveline’s hantls^ of which I had^esien previously 
wholly unaware, 

** Figure to yourself, Clara, il^yoii can, — which I doubt exceedingly — 

young person, not even now above one-and-twenty, with a face of 
extreme intellectual beauty — without some share of which no mere 
physical regularity of feature deserves the name of beauty at al?; — and 
which, as in the case of Eveline, can fully compensate for that far 
lower quality being incomplete. Her features cwtainly are not regU'^ 
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;-«but the combination dn bon sens et de Vdme I neter «aw equally 
combined in any face before, and I had no conceptioii of what that com- 
bination could produce, till ntfvv. Her countenance, in repose, has a 
mixture of strong; mind and placfd thougtit with a g'eneral benevolent 
meaning', and unbounded goodne^ of heart* But to see it brighten with 
the arousing of her intellect on some subject in which she takes warm 
interest, — or kindle with intensQiaffection, or soften with sweet tender- 
ness, towards those oi^ whom her feelings are really fixed — this, indeed, 
must excite any one with acfmiration who has either heaj or heart 
sufficient to deserve to class among human beings. 

“ Helas ! and it is I who am writing thus I — I whom yonrecellect so 
giddy a girl ! Yes, but it is impossible to live a year with such per- 
sons as Henry and his sister, without imbibing higher thoughts and 
stronger and more amiable feelings. Of him I need not say more. 
But 1 could not have believed it possible that any one could replace 
liitn during the few and short absences he has been compelled to make, 
as she has deme. I never met a woman who had such information 
without having the very slightest tinge of a prtjcieuse: — she never pro- 
duces anything, all comes so naturally, so much of course, that it would 
seem almost to be affected that she should withhold it. In our even- 
ings, when Henry and T returned from wandering along the sweet 
gardens together, and pausing on the banks of the stream, and silently 
enjoying the mere consciousness of being together, — we usfjd to find 
Eveline just come in from some errand of her charity in the village — 
and the hours have passed with such an exquisite charm till bed-time, 
that, even in my bridal year, 1 have never once wished her away. It is 
true, indeed, that she takes care that we often shall be alone ; — but 
this is never done as though it were contrived, but seems as if it 
naturally sprang from her being engaged in her own pursuits. 

“ I have used the phrase her charity. And well I may ! It is 
indeed no common alins-giving. She knows the history of the wants, 
the struggles, and the merits of every family in the village. Oh ! how 
1 bless her for having shewn me, by her practice — scarcely at all by 
direct precept — what heavenly effects a dame de paroisse may produce 
in this country, if she know the jwoper means, and is willing to exert 
herself ever so liille. I trust, if she should form a connection such as 
alone she would form — and I ddubt, from certain indications, whether 
she ever will — that my watching and studying her admirable conduct 
on this point may in some degree soften her loss to the poor. That it 
will fully supply it 1 never can hope — for they have known ‘ kind Mis- 
tress Eveline^ from her childhood* upwards. They have seen her 
goodness from its earliest bud of promise to its present full bearing of 
fruit. 

“ Oh ! how my admiration and^Iove of my noble and affectionate 
husband, and of his imcoinparablc sister urge me on to warmth of ex- 
pression. You will scarcely believe tlds letter to have been written by 
your light-hearted giddy play-fellow Adelaide. The giddiness is gone, 
but the lightness of heart is not — or rather it is raised to a sensation 
of ha^iiness oi‘ a degree of delicate and exquisite enjoyment such as 
I did not then know existed. And riiis I owe to both my husband and 
his sister for, if my love for him be an affection far superior to any 
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of which I had conceived the existence,— so is my friendslirp for her, 
which ranks second only to ihat^ a feeling such as 1 had no idea that 
Friendship ever could be/* * 

Brave! — I exclaimed, as i finished this singular letter — this speaks 
well for more women than one. Here is a girl, bred in Paris— if not, 
from the j)ccidian’ty of her position arising from religion, in its worst — • 
namely, its courtly — circles, certainly in its worst times a beauty — 
nor that only, but distinguished for her liveliness, I might say brilliancy, 
in society— here is one thus circumstanced unconsciously becoming 
of strong and finely fervent feelings, avid of sound and reliable judg- 
ment, from her union with a man of sense and of virtue — and from 
continued intercourse with such a woman as Eveline Meynell. The 
progress of this heiglitciiing of character was, as I have said, imper- 
ceptible to her in its progress — but such changes can never long con- 
tinue to exist unknown to tlfbse who have undergone them. 

A fourth letter, dated nearly eighteen years afterw^ards, written by 
the daughter of this Lady Meynell, who herself died when this young 
person w^as only about nine years old, will complete the portrait of 
fund Mistress Eveline. The writer herself seems to have profited by 
the rare qualities of all of those amdiig*whom she was bred. The 
letter is ajjdressed to her betrothed : — 

“You remind me that the period ,is nearly approaching at which a 
year will be completed since my poor father died. I know well that it 
is only the strong impulse of your fondness for me that can have led 
you to hint at this — for, to do you justice, you do no more than hint — 
for you, of all the world, must feel that, neither as to retrospect nor 
prospect, can I need reminding. The loss of such a father as mine must 
leave painful sensations of sorrow long after the early violence of grief 
has passed away — and I feel it would be affectation, and not delicacy, 
to deny that the hope of being united to one between whom and myself 
such attachment exists, and has sa long existed, as our*s, produces to 
me a full assurance of a life of happiness. 

“ But the particular object of this letter, dearest Edward, is to give 
you all the information within my recollection, — both personal, and of 
what I have heard ray father say, sometimes to me, and now and then 
to others, when my early age prevented his thinking of my presence, — 
concerning my aunt Eveline. Nothing I have heard said of that beloved 
being ever escaped my memory. I could not apply all of it then — but 
the words have remained in my i^membrance, and their meaning is 
clear to me now. 

“ You say that, of course, she will come and live with us ; and that, 
therefore, you should like to know her character thoroughly. 1 do not 
wonder that you should desire to be enlightened on some few points of 
that character, notwithstandingiyour strong admiration of the whole. 
If you had seen more of Aunt Eveline than chance circumstances have 
allowed you to do, you would need no information at all. I have seen 
this often, and loiiged to speak to you about her,— as you no^ own 
you wished to do to me. Thus has fastidious nicety restrained us both 
from conversing on a subject upon which We both desired to come to a 
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thoroiigfi understanding. As it is, I will give you all that I know con- 
earning her. 

You first ask how it is she has never married — with ajl her talents 
and information, and with her very peculiar but still admirable beauty, 
and her warm and affectionate character of heart ? I think I know-f for 
I remember what my father thought on the subject— and he was likely 
to be right. 

1 recollect hearing him say, that he thought her ideas were pitched 
so high, as to what men ought^to be, that she had never seen one who 
hud in the slightest degree touched her feelings; while, oif the other 
hand, most men found out, in ^luy ^iiiratioii of intercourse w^h her, 
that she was far beyond them in both power and cultivation of mind, and 
therefore shrank back, all of them in fear, and many in irritation and an- 
noyance. ‘Poor Eveline !’ I recollect his adding ‘how little does she 
believe she ever annoyed or irritated any body T — how totally her con- 
duct has ever been the reverse of what oi^ht, in justice, to have done 
cither!’ — This exclamation is undoubtedly true; — and from all I have 
ever seen T fully coincide with my father’s belief I heard him once 
say — ‘ T do believe that there ©ever were but two men wlioiu Eveline 
would have thouglif. worthy of being loved; — one still Jives, it is 
Franklin — and the other was Milton' — I agree with him that she might 
have become attached to siicli’^i man as Franklin — Milton strikes me 
as wanting blaiidness of disposition — but (you will think me very 
fantastic, dear Edward, but recollect, you begged me id be most 
minute) I think such a being as, it might be supposed, could be 
compounded of the best qualities of Franklin and Las Casas^ would 
be nearer the mark than all 

“My mother died, as you know, wliile I was still quite young — and 
all the recollections of iny mental cultivation apply to Aunt Eveline. 
Slight, indeed, and smattering is the all I know when 1 look at her 
stores of knowledge, which I Iiave had the opportunities of y^ars to 
contemplate. She avoided, indeed, purposely, many of the stronger and 
more abstruse studies, for me, which •she had herself pursued. Still, eveu 
in what she did lead me to, I had ample 4neans of seeing the qualities 
of clearness, strength, delicacy, and rapidity by which her mind is 
distinguished ; — yet all these powers, and the acquisitions tlicy hud 
gained for her, were wholly untinged with the slightest touch of j)e- 
dantry or display. 

“But what I value far more than all this is the active excellence of 
her warm and admirable heart. Oh Edward, if ever you iind one (race 
of sympathy with suffering, or of«desire to relieve it, in me, you will 
owe it to that invaluable woman. I will not speak of the manner in 
which she devoted Jier whole life t<i my parents and myself — or of the 
love she bore them, and still, thank Heaven, bears to me. I allude 
now to her kindness, active and fcal, to the poor. Many 5ind many is 
the bitter day in winter that I havc^ known this model of practical 
good feeling walk out through the snow, and go to the cottage 
-of some sick or suffering villager, who was poor. There have I seen 
her administer the relief and comforts of medicine, food, religious 
advice and prayer, or kind and cheerful conversation, as the occasion* 
* She need not iiAr being drought fantastic— 1 am c^ain she is quite rlgUt« ; 
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required, Nothinf^, indeed, could be more heautiful, or tend more — I 
feel it now — to teach ns what real charity is, than to hear Aunt Eve- 
line talk with the poor. She did not Assume interest in their humble 
matters, as many do, — she telt it; — ^he listened to obtain the informa- 
tion she needed with the utmost patience ; she questioned them with 
clearness, brevity, and kindness mingled ; she gave them her advice 
in a manner which almost made the people believe the ideas she sug- 
gested had originally arisen in their ot/ii minds. 

“ I recollect a remarkable instance of, all these qualities. We were 
caught in r snow-storm one very severe January— we took shelter in a 
hovel which stood in the corner of a field, close to the road. Theire 
we foufld an old carpenter of the village, who said he was delighted to 
meet ‘ kind Mistress Eveline,^ as the elder peojde always called her, 
as he had hit, he thought, on a mechanical improvement in one of the 
tools of his trade, which he longed to explain to her. Off he set into a 
long explanation, of which I understood not one word, but which 
aunt Eveline went along with perfectly. When the old man had been 
in the full swing of his discourse about a quarter of an hour, the 
carriage arrived to bring us home, as jif had been known which way 
we had gone. J knew my aunt had Irsevere cold, and I pressed her 
to go at once. No, she said, — she must hear out old Christopher’s 
plan, which seemed to her very ingeniouj^. The conversation lasted 
half an hour more, about the last three minutes of which she occupied 
ill giving her opinion of the invention. My father afterwards got her 
to confess that she had given Christopher the one idea which had 
made all the rest of avail, and without which they would all have been 
useless ; his suspicHons having been roused by hearing the old man 
say several times — ‘ It’s very odd, hut I thought ol’the best bit of the 
whole [)lan while I was talking to kind Mistress Eveline in the snow- 
storm.’ Mistress Eveline herself was laid up for a fortnight ; but she 
cared not — for Cliris^plier gained a round sum for the patent he 
got for the invention. 

“ I am sure, dear, dear Edward, you are not one to think these 
details childish, or too minute. You will see at once that I could in no 
other way so well shew you what she really is. You may have heard 
some few sneers at her talents and their cultivation among cold- 
blooded, ‘ fine’ people ; but I have heard thousands of blessings burst- 
ing from the hearts of the poor, fur the goodness of her heart. 

“ And these inward (pialilies have produced one outward charac- 
teristic which will make her a blessing, instead of an incumbrance, to 
that home of which, for my sake, giy own lo\e, you have so kindly 
determined to make her an inmate. Y^ou will soon rejoice for your 
own. I allude to that delightful constancy of cheerfulness of manner, 
which might be called gaiety bad it not a beautiful dasji of tenderness 
which renders that too light a w ord. ( A good heart, actively employed, 
always produces this, which your own heart will at once set before 
your imagination. Oh ! Edward, you do not even conceive how I 
bless you Ibr adding to iny new home the only tiling that could increase 
the happiness J know will reign there — the society of my dear„ dear 
aunt Eveline ! There is but one feeling in the world which exceeds 
my unspeakable affejp4ion/or her — Edward, can you guess what tliat is 
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J was turning round to St. John^ with a very sighing smile upon my 
lips — when he forestalled my speaking, by sayingi-i-“ You shall now 
sec what that monument is, from which the boards have been removed 
only to-day, and which I never would let you get a glimpse at. Its 
completion caused me to speak to you about this portrait.” 

As we entered the church, St. John saidj “ Sir Edward lately rea<l 
the letters you have just gone through — there is the result.'’ He 
])oiiite(l to a very slightly, but bdButifully, ornamented marble slab, of 
some dimensions, which bore tjic following inscription : — 

• 

f>afrplr to tfte IWmoru of tC^beline iHcgnrll jrrattlr=aunt of $'ir IBUhtarlr 
iBrenrll, Hart., pirornt otonrr of arlfftcot Itt^all, in t!)i» parish. vawrs tfiifi 
inomimrnt to fgr no to tlTlK ^rrontr 13rot; tl^e origin of t^at appdlatioit, 
rurrrnt in tje fatnili). tiabiiig probelt ber to babe been tlT b e B e js t of all. or. 
tbe uttibrroal obtert of affection muot be tbr moot goob. 0nb* tobrn tbr buobanb of 
a long anb bapp» marriage btao aofteb. tobom br lobeb tbe beot, oeconb onlp to bio 
iDife ?— bjbrn tbe atfianreb, tobo toao ocronb to bio Jetretbrb ?—tbf to iff of tbf ffrot 
pear, tobn oeronb to ber nctolp^maiTirb biiobanb ?— nap. tobfti tbe bribe, on tbf 
rbe of 00 beroming. toao aokrb tobo toao oeronb in ber lobe to bim obe toao about to 
torb ?— eaefj anb all babe anotocreb 

i lEbeline fttepnell. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 

In witnessing the operation of a steam-engine, as it sets and sustains 
in motion, hy its wonderful piston, it may be, a whole tenement of ma- 
chinery, or, ill opposition to wind and tide, carries forward tlie pon*- 
derous ship on its easy and majestic way, we behold the most stupen- 
dous effects produced merely by tbe scientitic employment of an 
element which, for nearly six thousand years, during which it was in 
our possession, had been allow'cd to fun universally to waste. It is an 
instance of the way in which man manufuclures })ower. We can create 
nothing ; we need to create nothing. Our most bountiful Maker has 
given us all things richly ; and it is for us only to find out their uses, 
and enjoy them wisely. The best of his gifts is the power he has be- 
stowed upon us of doing this. All civilization is nothing more than 
the advancing conquests made by this power — from the hour when an 
accidental spark lighted the first fire of dry leaves by which man 
warmed and comforted himself, to that in which, in our own day, 
smoke was converted into light, and impalpable vapour into the 
mightiest of alj of our ministers of strength. The fusibility and 
malleability of the iron existed b^ifore it ha^f been turned either into 
swords or prunirig-hooks, or the ore had been made to give up its 
treasure ; ami the vibratory air was fiitl of unawakened inusic^^re 
Jubal stnick the chorded shell.*' 

And ill like manner might it be said of every new invention, that it is, ns 
the word implies, not merely a finding out — ^but a revealing of something 
that has at all times been in nature— or an arousing of some power 
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that only slept because there was no one to call it up into activity~or 
fi bringing of it iiifilder dominion and law after it had long been suffered 
id nin wild, and to spend its energies in unheeded and unprofitable 
idleness. Some of the most boisterous and destructive agencies in 
nature have been tamed in this way, not only into obedience and tran- 
quillity, but into useful instruments and servants. Social life owes 
many of its best accommodations to the fire, the winds, the waters, and 
animals tKat in their original conditibn were the ferocious and dreaded 
prowlers of the forest. We have beguA to lay our grasp even upon the 
nimble Wghtning itself ; already we can command it forth from its 
hiding-places, whether in earth or air, and point it whither wc will, or 
seal it up in bottles; and the time, we doubt not, is corning when it too 
shall do us valuable service. 

The superstition of old times was wont to look upon conquests such 
as these as impious 'even in the conception ; but they are obviously 
one great department of*our allotted task-work here on earth. In 
making them we but fulfil the end of our being, and obey the ordina- 
tions of that Almighty Deity who hath given us the wants, the suscep- 
tibilities and the faculties w'e have, and placed us in a world so 
abundantly stored with excitements for our curi^osity, and subjects for 
our observation, and materials to be fashioned, transformed, or other- 
wise turned to use by our experimdlitiirg ingenuity. The “ vetitum 
nefas” of Horace is the very path we ajre bidden to go — the thing it is 
both ouf destiny and our duty to be continually seeking after 

Nil mortalibus arduum est ; 

Coilum ipsjum petimus*’ — ^ 


but there is no folly in the endeavour, as the poet adds ; for thus shall 
through all time, and probably through all eternity, pro- 
gression being apparently the characteristic and, necessary condition of 
our being, as well all intelligence that is not essentially infinite, 

in so far as our reasonings and conceptions are able to instruct us. Are 
there not mysteries into which ev,en The Angels desire to look?*' and 
is this desire a sin in them? or is it not rather one of the most ejtatted 
manifestations of their bright and exalted nature ? 

There is one power that, above all others, has hitherto been allowed 
to remain unemployed, and yet it is by far the greatest of all those of 
which society can avail itself. We mean the power of ti||e popular 
mind. Of the many millions of intellectual beings who have' been 
born, lived and died on our globe since it first became “ a breathing 
world,” how few comparatively ^tave had the intellectual principle 
within them awakened to its natural exercise ? What a waste of capa- 
city hns gone on in every age and country, whether it was the abode 
of barbarism or bf civilization ! History, it is true*, as commonly 
written, throws everything of this strt into the shade. With it ^ small 
handful of the higher classes constitute the nation ; and the people 
rfre never mentioned, except perchance when a fragment' the man is 
VolletH i« the shape of an ^rmed host, against a similar conglomeration 
of the*refuse and rubbish df another land, to be fused together like two 
lumps in a chemist’s crucible ; and then they are spoken of as of much 
the sam^ Itoomiiti with the powder and lead that may ‘have teen 
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cx|ieDded in the conflict. But it is impossible to tviki' a true or philoso- 
phical survey of what humanity has hitherto been and done, all tlie 
world over, without having the reflection we have stated forced upon 
us. Mind seems to have every where abounded in vain — to have 
budded only to be nipped and perish — or like seed that has shot up 
only to be choked before it could come into ear. Here and there a few 
.stalks have escaped from the entangling and suffocating weeds, and 
lift up their heads in somethiyg like full-grown luxuriance; but the 
general field is a mere spread of withering immaturity — fit o*ly for tlie 
dunghill. The earth might almost have lieen peopled by any one of 
the more respectable orders of Quadrupeds instead of men, — pi1)vided 
there had existed only a few of the latter species of animals to act as 
keepers, <)r whippers-in, of the herd, — for any advantage that has been 
taken of the superior intellectual capabilities «f the erect, and two- 
legged race. If we turn even to Greece ^iid Rome, the countries in 
the ancient world where, above all others, 

— — “ Alen were proud to be, 

Not without cause/' 

how little of the sovereignty of intellect do we discern in the boasted 
democracy of either ! The j|)Of^ular control of the state was merely 
tliat of the waves over the ship that rides on them — the swell and 
agitation of brute passion* serving merely to sustain and give buoyancy 
to the power by which it was kept down and trodden upon. These 
are called the enlightened nations of antiquity; but the whole of 
their claim to this character consists in the circiunstaiice of each of 
them having produced a few dozens of individuals who, like so many 
stars scattered over a cloudy night-sky, inake bright the few spots where 
lliey are fixed, only to cast over the rest of the expanse a thicker and 
blacker gloom. The nation itself was not enlightened : the body of 
the people was in a state of barbarism. Nor has it been much better 
in modern ftmes, except tliat, whereas in that old world a monstrous 
and degrading superstition, secretly and sometimes half-opeuly laug^d 
at by the cultivated class, separated from them the great mass of their 
countrymen even in heart and conscience, Christianity has now bound 
all in the same creed and the same hopes, and thus united, here at 
least, the high and the low, the learned and the ignorant. But it is nut 
the less true, for all that, that the intellect of the people has, as we have 
said, been allowed everywhere to run wofully to waste, and that, in tins 
respect, matters have proceeded much as they would have done in “a 
world without souls’^ altogether. 

The great law of creation seems to be that nothing is created iw 
vain. It is thjf law of mind, doubtless, as well as of matter. The 
vast aggregate of intellectual capa(|ity, therefore, that every jmr given 
birth to in thpse regions of the world^s nopulation to which hitherto, in 
every country, so little of the light of ifftellcctual culture h^ bUli sent, 
is not produced, we may be assured, merely to shew itself and to perish* 
This c|)nsideration alone is with us argument enough to demonstrate 
that tlia universal diffusion of education is the ordination of heaven 
^self, anQ a consummation not only “ devoptly to be wished,” but which 
will inevitably take place in spite of all the eflbrls that may be made to 
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resist it. Moralists and writers on natural religion have been wont to 
draw a proof of a future world from the mere hopes and desires of the 
human spirit after a continuance of its fceing, its 
“ Longing after immoJkality 

but such a deduction as tfiis is weak and unconvincina^, compared to 
that which we have just advanced. Providence — the richest of all 
sources of power and bounty — ^is at economical as it is affluent^ 
bestowing every thing liberally and geneijously, but nothing unprofitably 
and in vai«. It gives to every man that is born, even in the humblest 
station, mental powers capable of being made to contribute largely to 
the haf)pine8S and advantage both of himself and othte ; and never 
can we be persuaded that these high endowments have been lavished 
upon the whole of our race, only that they might be turned to their 
natulral use by perhaps one individual out of a thousand, This is not 
the rule according to whi<^ Infinite Wisdom dispenses its blessings. 
Whatever exists shall at last serve the natural end and purpose of its 
creation. 

But this result too, like other arrangements of Providence, will be 
brought about by natural means. There is but one high theme as to 
which heaven has appealed to man by the inrlposing splendour of 
miracles. This is the distinction of Jhe, grand scheme of salvation — 
which no lesser matter must share with it. Yet are all coming events 
and changes prefigured too by signs of the times — not less discernible 
to the eye that will seek for them, thftin if they waved like banners from 
the firmament. 

Men are manifestly at last beginning every where to feet the im- 
portance, considered in reference to their intellectual powers, of that 
large class of their brethren who have hitherto, even in the best re- 
gulated states of society, been almost entirely debarred from the ad- 
vantages of any other than the most elementary education. In our own 
country until very lately, (and it was no better in others) almost the 
only inquiry in regard to this subject which statistical investigators 
were wont to make, was, what portion of the population could read and 
write ? The possession of these accomplishments, in however imperfect 
and we may say unserviceable a degree, was looked upon as constituting 
the only distinction that was to be expected to exist in favour of the 
more cultivated class of the people; and the most sanguine dream of 
philanthropists amounted merely to a hope that, at some distant day, 
what was now the attainment of a part of the nation, would be the 
possesion of the whole. In othei;.words, they looked forward to a time 
when every man and woman should be able to spell through a printed 
English book, and to scrawl somewhat more distinctive than a cross by 
way of signature. Unhappily, we are not yet in condition to congra- 
tulate ourselves on the perfect accomplishment even of this humble 
anticipTttion, notwithstanding, ^hat we have now become accustomed 
to stretch our ultimate expectations far beyond it. But the chief 
reastm of this is the rapidity of growth with wliich onr later hopes have 
spriih^ up, which has beifett so great as not to have left time fijr what 
,^we mliy cill the intermediate scheme to develoj^e itself, aiid to sweep 
^jferay cotnpkstiely that utter illiteracy which it aimed at destroying, before 
beihg itself, as it Were, supersede by another of a for more compra- 
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h«fiisive and aspiring character, which the process of evenU ha$ 
bnmght forth, and forced us to adopt and act upon. We may now, 
however, without impropriety^ asftuine that the phrase, Popular Edu** 
cation, has acquired quite a different tpearring from what it had inithe 
days when nothing more than instruction in the elements of reading'^ 
and writing was contemplated a^ desirable for the general body of the 
j>i ople* We should not now consider these acquisitions as deserving 
of the name of education at alf. 

We look an opportunity some time ago (see London Magaalnet 
3d Series, No. I.) of directing tke attention of our readers to what has 
been done during the last few years, and is now doing, in order, not 
to teach the people to read and write, but to provide for them live 
means of turning these attainments to profit, as well as to place before 
them the most efficient of all excitements to induce them to procure 
for themselves even these elementary qualifications. For it is most 
important to remark, that in no way can we so powerfully contribute 
to the universal diffusion even of the knowledge of reading and 
writing, as by setting distinctly before the people the ulterior advan« 
tages to which these attainments are fitted to conduct them. It is all 
very well to establisli schools throughout the country for instructing 
both tlio young and such of tfie *adalt population as may require it in 
these beginnings of all literature ; and parents may be expected un^ 
doubtedly to be powerfully impelled to seek for their children the 
benefits of such seminaries by the mere force of general example and 
opinion.^ But still it will be found that these incentives will not 
operate beyond a certain point — and that one really marking but a 
very insignificant advancement towards the attainment of any irnpor- 
lant or desirable object. They will have the effect of putting the 
generality of the population in possession of an acquaintance with the 
alphabet — typographical and scriptory ; and of so rendering the art of 
reading and writing not quite so great a mystery to them as the 
art of magic ; but in regard to the* great foajority of its elives we 
cannot expect such a system to produce much beyond this. It will 
not make the people lovers of reading ; it will not make books their 
delight and favourite relaxation. The cases will be comparatively few 
in which it will send its pupils forth capable of even readily under- 
standing what they read. It will be little more than the mere name of 
the accomplishment, in short, that they will have — from which truly 
we do not see that much good can ever arise. Something more must 
be done in order ^to awaken to profftable exertion the intellect of the 
community. We 'must teach men not only the way, but the worth, of 
reading and writing. Shew them the real value of the art, and you 
may almost trust\o themselves for |he acquiring of it. Make them 
understand the benefit which the attainment will procure for them^ 
and the temptation of that reward w^l be their best sehodltllksier. 
This will not only make them learn to read, it will make them read. 

In our former paper we took occasion to advert particularly to the 
import^it exertions in reference to this great object of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, which had then been about a 
in operation. That most influential association has since not ont^v 
been proceeding with unabated spirit and effi^t in the career in whien 
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it flrat^set out, but has recently entered upon an altogether new field 
of usefulness. But first we must speak of the original series of pub- 
lications — the Library of Useful Knowledge. Of this work the design 
was always (as its title imp,orts) to present to the public a complete 
body of useful knowledge in the most cotnprehensive sense of that ex* 
pression; an Encyclopedia, in short, ^ which should embrace not only 
science, strictly so called, but whatever else of real and solid learning 
admitted yf being distributed under dtstinct heads and methodically 
exhibited. But the earlier treatises were almost exclusively devoted to 
physical and mechanical science — so much so, perhaps, as to impress 
the public with a somewhat incorrect notion of the true character and 
object of the work, as well as of the views of its conductors. Its more 
recetit numbers must Jiave corrected this misapprehension, and corn^ 
pletely refuted any opinion that may have got abroad, that it was the 
wish and intention of the Society to engage the popular intellect 
merely in the study of the laws of matter and the theorems of 
mathematics, to the exclusion of whatever might appeal more impres- 
sively or directly to their moral sense or their hearts. We should, for 
our own parts, we confess, have joined very heartily in regretting the 
adoption of any such resolution by the Society, had any thing of the 
kind been even actually coutemplatedT; fi)r holding, in the first place, 
that all lyiowledge is profitable, we should have seen in sucli a limited 
and exclusive scheme a lamentable ([egree of mutilation and imperfec- 
tion ; and, secondly, even going upon the supposition that it was 
desirable that only one species of knowledge should be presH^nted to 
the popular mind, we should have decidedly objected to the pre- 
ference being given to that in question. This, however, is a dispute 
into which, in treating of the subject before us, there is no occasion to 
enter ; for the Society have now shewn by the treatises they have 
actually published, as they, indeed, intimated in their original prospec- 
tus, that they entertain no such narrow and intolerant views as those 
to which we have adverted. Among their more recent numbers, 
besides a succession of valuable scientific compendiums, embracing, 
a^vM^ng others, the subjects of Electricity, Optics, the Tlicrmorncter aiul 
Pyrometer, Navigation, Geometry, and Gaivanism, we find Lives of 
Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Christopher Wren, William Caxtou, Sir Edward 
Coke, and Mahomet, together with the first })urt of an outline of 
general history, and a History of Greece extendijig to eight num- 
bers, The work has now, indeed, completely assumed the miscejUi- 
ncous and comprehensive character of an Encyclopedia, which it 
was from the first meant to be. And really, looking to the manner 
in which these treatises are accommodated to the conveniences and the 
wants of all sorts of purchasers, aud all sorts of stiiHents, w'e do not 
wonder at the wide diffusion they nave attained, unprecedented as it is, 
and greatly beyond, we believe^ev^ the most sanguine expectations of 
those who first suggested the work. In the first place, we have cer- 
thing so cheap in the whole compass of our literature. Every 
one oil these sixpenny pamphlets— -thrown off as it is iu the fifat style 
embellishment — contains as much letter-press a# an 
^^jwStavo volume, printed in the ordinary manner, of a hui^red pages. 
Then each may be purchased separately — so that no person need give 
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Ub money for iriformation he doea not want; and the student of one 
subject or class of subjects, may confine his purchases to his own de- 
partment. But a still more important peculiarity of these treatises 
Ilian even their cheapness, is their especial suitableness for those who 
come to the study of the subjects treated of without any previous ac- 
quaintance with them, and are anxious to master their difficulties by 
their own efforts. Not, as we have remarked, on a former occasion! 
that there is in the style, or majjner of statement, of the writers, any 
affected adaptation to tender or imbecile capacities, as if they had felt 
llietnselves to be writing merely for children, or persons altogether in^ 
capable of any intellectual exertion. We should have been sorry to 
have seen the W'ork disfigured* by any vain and pernicious attempt of 
this kind. The authors have rightly felt that it was their business to 
address themselves as to men anxious to acquire knowledge, and 
therefore disposed to bestow upon the attainment of it the requisite 
measure of attention and exertion. They have accordingly eschewed all 
nauseating ]nierility of phrase and ultra-simplification of statement, 
which would have answered no purpose whatever, except to give an 
air of prosing to their explanations that would have been perfectly 
ludicrous ; but remembering that they were writing, not for infants, but 
for men, have expressed themselves in a manly and healthy style, only 
studying upon every occasion the utmost exactness and clearness of 
language ; and, above all, tAkiiSg care to assume nothing to be known 
by the reader in relation to the subject bandied, or the oth^r depart* 
ments of science or learning ccyinected with it, except what has been 
expressly communicated to him in a previous part of the treatise, or in 
some ^ner previously published one to which he is referred. This last 
mentioned principle, indeed, is almost the only one that, in the compo- 
sition of every part of sucli a work as the present, ought never to be 
lost sight of. If it be constantly kept in view, the writer can hardly 
fail to attain his object, and to make himself perfectly understood by 
all tliose of his readers who are really anxious to understand him. It 
is altogctlier a delusion to suppose that even the very lowest orders 
require, in order to be made to apprehend what is said to them, to be 
addressed only in monosyllables, and sentences not above an inch and 
a half long. Their understandings are of far greater stretch than they 
are sometimes believed to be ; and we say again, as we have dune be- 
fore, that we are firmly convinced no greater or more fatal mistake 
could be committed in any attempt to interest them in the pursuit of 
knowledge, than by speaking to them in the language of the nursery. 
Of the meaning of the technical terms employed in the different 
sciences, theysipust of course be {(resumed to be altogether ignorant; 
and these, tliefsiTore, must either be laid aside, or its import clearly ex- 
plained whenever any one of them is introduced ; but we really know 
no other rule t>f style for didactig treatises intended for the perusal of 
peasants and mechanics, that WQOld not be equally good and apposite 
for works of the same nature, ad^lres^ to the most cultiva|i|||t%iikM of 
the community. ..Undoubtedly it would be a great ernor in dither case, 
to deviate into any imitation of the lisp and babble of infancy^ This is 
a fiorf of simplicity that may be safely left to the Tract Societies, whose 
productions it has long rendered the laughing-stock of the peopje„, V- , * 
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T|ie Ireati&es that cotnpoae the Library of Useful Knowledge are 
of course, with difereiit degrees ^ ability ; but, taken one with 
nnoiher, they will certainly bear a companson with those on the same 
subjects in any of our best Encyclopedtaa, Indeed their general accu- 
racy and completeness may be considered as guaranteed by the super- 
intendence, under which they are avowedly published, and the names 
of the distinguished men that appear in front of each — to say nothing 
of the eminence of the writers to w|;)om it is well known that we are 
indebted for many of them. One of those most lately published, for 
instance, that on the Polarization of Light, cannot but be an able and 
valuable performance, coming as it does from the pen of Dr. Brewster, 
the philosopher who has disiinguishedi himself more than any other in 
the investigation of that curious subject. The Life of Mahomet, 
ftnother of the most recent numbers, is also an elaborate and learned 
treatise, and full of interesting and instructive reflection, as well us of the 
evidences and fruits of very extensive and diversified research. But 
one of the very best numbers, we think, that the Society have yet given 
to the public, is the one that has appeared only a few days before we 
write, being tlie second part of the treatise on Physical Geograi>hy. 
This is a most interesting subject treated in the most interesting 
manner ; and we have really to congratulate both> the Society and the 
public on such convincing indications as all these, of the valuable re- 
sources which the conductors of the wolii continue to command, and 
the taleni and erudition they have enlisted in its service. We do not 
doubt tliat every year duffing whi/E'h its publication proceeds, will 
witness its progressive improvement. 

But we must now turn to the new series of publications commenced 
by the Society — The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, the first 
volume of which lies on our table. We rejoice, in the first place, to 
find that the committee of the Society do not contemplate limiting 
their operations to the superintendence of any single work ; but that, 
availing thetnselves of the advantage which tfieir number gives them, 
they do not shrink from committing themselves to a more extensive field 
of occupation and usefulness. This is to give their services iii good 
earnest lo the cause they have taken by the hand. To shew to tlie 
piUldic that it is not merely the sanction of their distinguished names 
which they are disposed to lend it, but that they are really anxious to de- 
vote their personal exertions in large measure toils support and further- 
ance, We cannot attempt to give expression to the gratitude and ad- 
miration which we feel to he due to them for all the sacrifices they 
have so ungrudgingly made in the prosecution of theit; truly |)hilan- 
thropic enterprise ; but when we Reflect that nearly j^| of them anj 
actively engaged besides in professional pursuits, and that some of them 
rank among the very busiest of the public men of the day^^ it is impossible 
lor UB not to acknowledge how de^) a debt we owe them for this 
disinterested dedication of so much their time and labour to on ob- 
ject rec^ommended to tliein onlyHry tla hnportaiice to the happiness of 
their fell^-men. Of their iJlustrlOtts chairman in particular, wlio, with 
inDrd(m|Ulttr occupation to employ his time and strength thap any 
other mEn in the kingdom, finds yet more leisure than any other for 
iucidleatal call of bencvoletuee and patriotism, and only 
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the ftctiv€ and efficient auxiliary in all endeavbui^s that are made fbr the 
phimotion of literature, liberty, and general civitiaation, but of matiy 
of them the very foremost supporter, and of others the patron and 
fotknder, and suggester, without whom they never would have been in 
operation or existence at all ; the claims upon the affection and reve^ 
rence of his countrymen are far too conspioious to stand in need of any 
advocacy of ours. Without the name and place of a minister, Mr. 
Brougham has secured for himsalf an infinence far more extensive and 
powerful than that of any miqister ; and his, undoubtedly, is at this 
moment the voice which of all others would most effectually rally the 
intellect, and heart, and moral strength of the country^ around any cause 
in the support of which it might be heard. To be thus one of the chief 
guides of public opiitlon throughout a mighty corhmunity, is to pos*- 
aess a far truer and more enviable greatness than the highest office 
under the crown could buy with all its patronage. It is to wield, if 
not the resources of the state, yet the noblest energies of the people. 

But to return to our subject. We hail the publication of the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge as affording us a gratifying a.ssurunce that 
the Society take a sound and liberal view of what a popular litehature 
should be, in order to answer hll the purpose.s which it might bdtnade 
to serve. It would have been most unfortunate, we think, had they 
confined their scheme to the (diffusion among the people of merely 
scientific information — thereby, as it were, inculcating the notion that 
nothing was really important as a matter of knowledge or reflection, 
except the cold palpabilities aftd litefalitifes that admit of being 
measunud by the rules of geometry and arithmetic. By extending thefr 
plan ^"ids to make it embrace the philosophy of mind as well as of 
matter, and resolving, while they presented to one class of readers 
their treatises on the truths of mathematics and the jihenomena of the 
physical world, to ofier, at the same time, to the same Class, or to 
another, accounts of whatever was most interei^ting and instructive in 
biography, history, and other kindred departments, they double, in Out* 
opinion, the value of the services tl^ey undertook to perform, as the 
providers of useful knowledge fbr the people. But eVett ill this 
way they could still have failed to supply all the excitement that might 
he safely administered to the popular intellect, and even all the rCaSbb- 
ahlc gratification which a reading people would be entitled to demand, 
had they not also determined upon laying before the public' h body of 
such knowledge (of which there is abundance) as is capable of inter- 
esting the mind, even in its most relaxed moods, by the direct and 
immediate entrainment it affords ^ and is therefore calculated, hc- 
aides its ^to form the most seductive temptation that can be 

employed to leird an uninformed understanding to the love and the 
habit of more regular and elaborate study! '' Such is exactly the eh3 
and character of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, the publica- 
tion of which has been now comiib|nc^. “ The especial object of this 
aeries,” say the Society, “ is to ininithe wants of that niimei^a class 
of readers, in every condition of lifl, who are desirous to ajttMh know- 
ledge aihiefly through the medium of amusement. IPo thdse 4rho are 
ai^i;.ious to instruct themselves in the sciences and ih history, by . 
geSt reaij^ and study, the Library clf UsefUl Knowledge ^ords W , 
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riK|plill^%fortnatioii. ' But as there are many persona who* from want 
Of time or of the habit of study, are reluctant to adjuire knowle(%e 
when presented in a didactic form, so there are also many of the 
niost interesting^ facts of science ancji ifterature which arc too scattered 
to be well arranged in a systematic treatise. In this series of works, 
the object of the Society is to give as much useful information as can 
be conveyed in an amusing form ; and it is hoped that by thus pre- 
senting to those who are desirous of occupying their vacant time with 
a book, some of the most attractive par^ts of knowledge, they will be 
gradually Jed to appreciate the value of a fuller and more systematic 
pursuit of studies^ which, instead of being dry and repulsive, !' tontain 
niatteil^ Capable of affording delight as" well as improvement. At the 
same time, those who are engaged in the task of self-instruction will 
find in the new series an agreeable relaxation, which will not weaken 
the^^miiid, or divert it from more arduous pursuits.” 

/Indeed as, on the one h,and, it is quite evident that the exercise of 
mind which we may more properly call study, cannot be pursued at all 
without frequent intermissions, and is by nothing so much aided and 
sustained as by occasional relaxations of its intensity ; so on the other 
it might, we believe, be very easily sheWn that many of the most ar^ 
dent and successful labourers in the most abstruse departments Of 
science and literature have had their {attention first directed to those 
branches of learning in the investigation of which they subsequently 
distinguiched themselves, by some accidental reference to them which 
they met with in the course of their lighter and more miscellaneous 
reading, a mere stray fragment, as it were, of the subject, thus catch- 
ing their fancy and setting them a thinking, before they feed ever 
dreamed of encountering any complete or systematic exhibition of it. 
Now if this fortunate result has occasionally been produced by works 
not at all written with a view to the bringing about of such effects, 
it may be reasonably eicpected that the imaginations of readers will be 
much more frequently excited in the manner alluded to by the perusal 
of publications expressly intended to win them to the love of knowledge 
by an attractive display of the ricb entertainment it has in store for 
them, and composed throughout with an especial reference to that 
ol^ect. The volume before us cannot, we are sure, be inspected 
without enconrfj^ing the most sanguine expectations as to the^extent 
to which serres it so auspiciously commences, promises to l^perate 
in difRising among the people, in this manner, a taste for even th^most 
strictly useful and erudite branches of literature and science. * ^ 

The work is entitled “The Mej^jageries and its ^subject, more 
particularly announced, is Quadrupeds described drawn yrom 
Living Subjects:' The Society have been happy, we tbitik, in the selec- 
tion of the field to which ^hey have gone for their first, gleanings of en- 
tertaining knowledge ; alflilOugh iadeed there is scarcely any depart- 
ment of inquiry which does not oflfe abundance of facts aiifi anecdotes 
coming legitimately within tfTatt|i|icriptlon. The first thing that 
strilM^ on taking up the book'^is its extreme cheapness. Two 
fiat a rather closely printed duodecimo, plentifully embellished 
,wkh^Wod‘-€Uts, and in all r^^e^ts handsomely got up, is, we may 
il^ly say, a price that would'oe accounted'unuiually ^ven 
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for a reprint, and that is altogether unprecedented in the oaee of an 
entirely new work. Nothing indeed but a very large sale could make 
it praeticnble for the Society to supply this and their other series of 
piibltcations on the terms they dd. But it is one of the wonders of the 
printing-press that, in the case of ‘its productions, the more extensive 
the demand, or the greater the competitidh among purchasers, the 
more cheaply can the article be supplied to each. Every individual 
jmrehaser may l>e considered ii^this way as actually sharing in the 
advantagei of the immense sal^ which the works published by the So- 
ciety command. ^ 

llut/We must give our readers some account of the contents and 
execution of the volume before Os — the writer of which has, wethink, 
availed himself most happily of the resources of his subject to funiish 
as delightful a little work as we have for a long time met with, tmd 
one calculated to reward the reader with not less of instruction than of 
entertainment. Indeed we cannot conceive Elmore pleasant and alluring 
introduction to the study of natural history than is here presented to 
us ; and we are sure it must have the effect of kindling a love for the 
subject, and "a strong desire of further acquaintance with it, in many 
quarters where it never had liefore excited any interest. And truly 
this is the very way ift which nature, ever the best of teachers, initiates 
lier pupils in the mysteries of ^'ience — calling their attention, in the 
first instance, to as many orthe more striking and important facts as 
are |^flicient to possess them with a conception of ceHain gvand and 
leading principles, and then leaving them to perfect their knowledge 
by gradually building for themselves the superstructure of a more mi- 
nute a*td accurate arrangement upon this foundation. There is no 
force, therefore, in the objection which is sometimes brought against 
such sketches of the more popular parts of science, that they lead the 
mind to the study of the subjects to which they refer, by an irregular 
and circuitous route ; whereas it were much better that it should be set 
to attach them at once as compactly -built up in the form of theories or 
systems. I’liis is mere pedantry. Of all the erroneous notions pre- 
valent ui)on the subject of educatiod and the art of teaching, thei’e is 
no one more unfounded or more pernicious than this assumption of 
the advantage or necessity of beginning with principles rather than 
facts in the inculcation of any branch of knowledge.* The very opposite 
method is the rule of nature and of common sense, as migIH easily he 
demonstrated ; the truth being both that there is no way nearly so 
efficient of exciting the attention of the mind to principles as by the 
[)resentment to it' of striking facts, ^nd that, in most cases, were it not 
that the facts^|MWK€ arrested observation in the first instance, the princi- 
ples would ne^r be inquired after or thought of. To take a very 
simple example^ who would care about learning the doctrines of 
Hydrostatics, or Pneumatics, o% Electrhtity, or any of the other 
branches cd^Pliysics (except he to the thing by way of taskv and 
for the itjere purpose of masteti^Jt)* if his curiosity ha(|; neTer been 
excited by an exhibition or a re^ltdl of any of the interesting^ facts, of 
whicl^ these doctrines, which we are in the habit of i?allii^ iWv ex- 
planations, are, after all, but the generni and abstract expression P H is 
in this alone that Uie taste fbr is usually acquired, 
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Soc^Wy iHer^fore have done well, we think* in presenting their readers 
with this Bonsewhat miscellaneous sample of the treasures which Natu* 
ral llistory has in store for them, before putting into their hands any 
more methodical exposition of the subject. The popular work will be 
an admirable preparative for the 'scientific one ; and the latter, we 
doubt not, when it appear^*, will have many readers for which it will be 
entirely indebted to the former. 

But the present publication — wbiqjh by-tbe*bye is but half a volume, 
it being intended that two of these Monthly Parts should be bound up 
together — is by no means so neglectful of principle and arrangement 
as might l>e supposed even from the remarks we have just made. The 
author eommences by an introductory chapter, in which he states, at 
considerable length, the leading principles ot'Zoological Classification — 
which are constantly referred to throughout the remainder of the 
work— while the peculiarities of every species of animal described are 
always carefully and scientifically noted from the best authorities. The 
book, it will be perceived, therefore, is very far from being one of mere 
unconnected anecdote ; but may be rather described as presenting a 
complete outline of the subject of which it treats, and only omitting 
those more technical minutioj which, however indispensable in a syste- 
matic treatise, wr)uld be quite out of place in a w\>rk intended through* 
out to amuse its readers as well as to^iiistruct them. 

On the other hand the present voluin^ contains a mass of fact and 
anecdote of a sort which a more methodical treatise on Zoology|^ould 
hardly well atfbnl to introduce, at leost so plentifully. Its plan, as we 
have already mentioned, is to describe chiefly living specimens ; and the 
author has in this way given to many of his details all the interest which 
belongs to an observer’s narrative or account of what he has actually 
seen. The Zoological Gardens, the Menagerie at the Tower, and the 
other collections tq be found in the metropolis, have all contributed 
materials for his pen. Wc must lay before our readers one or two 
specimens of the manner in which he has availed himself of these 
sources of illustration. We wish we could give the spirited wood-cut 
which accompanies the following description — which, however, will 
please ami interest the reader, we are sure, even without that embel- 
lishment: — 

“All associations between animals of opposite natures arc ^ceed- 
ingly interesting; and those who train animals for public orflibit ion 
know how attractive are such displays of the power of discipline over 
the strength of instinct. These extraordinary arrangements are Some- 
times the effect of accident, and sometimes of tlie greater force nf one 
instinct over the lesser force of another. A rat-catolkftr having caught 
a brood of young rats alive gave them to his cat, who had just had her 
kittens taken from her to be drowned. A few days afj.erwards, he was 
surprised to find the rats in the place of the drowned kittens, being 
Buckled by their natural enemy. The cat had a liatred to but she 
spared these young rats to aflbfd biththe relief which she required as a 
The rat*catcher exhibited the cat and her nurslings tdeonsi* 
deraift advantage.* A somewhat similar exhibition exists at p^^senl. 
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There is a Rlile Menagerie in London where such i»dd assoctationtmay 
be witnessed upon a more extensive scale, and more systematically enn^ 
ducted, than tu any other collection of anintals with which we are ac« 
qutiinied« Upon the Surrey sid^ of Waterloo Bridge, or soRietimes, 
tliough not to often, on the same sid^ of Soutliwark Bridge, may l>e daily 
seen a cage about five feet square containing quadrupeds and birda 
The keeper of this collection, John Austin, states that he has employed 
seventeen years in this business Qf training creatures of opposite ua* 
tures to live together in content and atfection. And those years have 
not been unprofitably employed ! It is not too much to beheve, that 
many a|)^rsoii who has given his halfpenny to look upon this show, may 
have had his mind awakened to the extraordinary effects of habk and 
of gentle discipline, when he has thus seen the cat, the rat, the mouse, 
the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea-pig, the owl, the pigeon, the starling, 
and the sparrow, each enjoying, as far as can be enjoyed in confine- 
ment, its respective modes of life, in the company of others, ~thc weak 
without fear, and tlje strong without the desire to injure. It is impos- 
sible to imagine any prettier exhibition of kindness than ishereshowni 
The rabbit and .the pigeon playfully contending for a lock of hay to 
make up their nests; the sparrow sometimes perched on the head of 
the cat, and sometimos on that of the owl, — each its natural enemy; 
and the mice playing about with perfect indifference to the presence 
either of cat, or hawk, or owf. xhe modes by which this man has 
etfectejj this, are, first, by keeping all the creatures well fej ; and, 
secondly^ by accustoming one species to the society of the other at a 
very early period of their lives. The ferocious instincts of those who 
prey oil the weaker are never called into action ; their nature is sub- 
dued to a systematic gentleness ; the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded are favourable to the cultivation of their kindlier disposi- 
tions; all their desires and pleasures are bounded by their little cage ; 
and though the old cat sometimes takes a stately walk on the parapet 
of the bridge, he duly returns to his companions with whom he has so 
long been happy, without at all thinking that he was horn to devour 
any of them. This is an example, add a powerful one, of what may 
bo accomplished by a proper education, which rightly estimates the 
force of habit, and confirms, by judicious management, that habit 
which is most desirable to be made a rule of conduct* The principle 
is the same, whether it be applied to cj^ildren or to brutes/* ' 

The first animal which the author proceeds to describe, is the Dog 
— and he has made it the subject of an exceedingly interestingcliiiptcr. 
We extract from it the following account of the famous dogs of Ht. 
Bernard;^ - ^ 

It is delightfiil to turn from the blond-hounds of the conquerors of 
America to the Alpine spaniels of the monks of St. Bernard. These 
wonderful dogs tfave been usually called magtilfB, probably on account 
of their great strength; but they strictly belong to the subdivision of 
Spaniels, amongst which are foumtlhe Shepherd’s dog, the ^Tisquimnux 
dog, and the other varieties most distinguished tor intelligence and 
titlelity<^ 

“ The convent of the great St. Bernard is situated near the top of the 
mountain known by that name, near one of the most dangerous passages 
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Alps, between Switzerland and Savoy. In thes«? rep^ions the 
tfavefler is often overtaken by the most severe weather, even after days 
of cloudless beauty, when the p^laeiers p^litter in the sunshine, and the 
pink flowers of the rhododendron appear as if they were never to he 
sullied by the tempest. But a sform suddenly comes on ; the roads 
are rendered impassable ^)y drifts of snow ; the avalanches, which are 
huge loosened masses, of snow or ice, are swept into the vallies, carry- 
ing trees and crags of rock before them. The hospitable monks, 
though their revenue is scanty, open their doors to every stranger that 
presents Jiim self. To be cold, to be weary, to be benighted, constitute 
the title to their comfortable shelter, their cheering meal, and their 
agreeable converse. But their attention to the distressed does not end 
h^ire. They devote themselves to the dangerous task of searching for 
those unhappy j)ersons who may have been overtaken by the sudden 
Siiorm, and nould pierish but for their charitable succour. Most re- 
markably are they assisted in these truly Christian offices. They have 
a breed oi‘ noble do^s in tfieir establishment, whose extraordinary saga- 
city often enables them to rescue the traveller from destruction. Benumb- 
ed with cold, weary in the search for a lost track, his senses yielding 
to the slupifying influence of frost, which betrays the exhausted sufferer 
into a deep slcej), the unhappy man sinks up®n the ground, and the 
snow-drift covers him from human sij:ht. It is then that the keen scent 
and the exquisite docility of these admirtible dogs arc called into action. 
Though the perishing man lie teii or even twenty feet beneath the snow, 
the delicacy of smell with which tkey can trace him offers a chance of 
escape. They scratch away the snow with their feet ; they set up a 
continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings the monks and 
labourers of the convent to their assistance. To provide for the chance 
that the dogs, without human help, may succeed in discovering the un- 
fortunate traveller, one of them has a flask of spirits round his neck, 
to which the fainting man may apply for support ; and another has a 
cloak to cover him. These wonderful exertions are often successful ; 
and even where they fail of restoring him who has perished, the do^s 
discover the body, so that it ihay be secured for the recognition of 
friends ; and such is the eflect of the temperature, that the dead features 
generally preserve their firmness for the space of two years. One of 
these noble creatures was decorated with a medal, in commemoration 
of his having saved the lives twenty-two ])ersons, who, but for his 
sagacity, must ha^e perished. Many travellers who have crossed the 
passage of St. Bernard, since the peace, Jjavc seen this dog, and have 
lieard, around the blazing fire of the monks, the story of his extra- 
ordinary career. He died about fhe )ear JS16, in an attempt to convey 
a poor traveller to his anxious family. The Piedmontese courier 
arrived at St. Bernard in a very stormy season, labouring to make his 
way to the little village of St. Piyre, in the valley b'eneath the moun- 
tain, where his wife and children dwelt. It was in vain that the 
monks attempted to check his*rcsatutlon to reach his family. They at 
last gave him two guides, each of wliom was accompanied by a dog, of 
one was the renjarkable creature whose services had^ecn so 
valua%3e to mankind. Descendin^|jj from the convent, they were in an 
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instant overwhelmed by two avalanches ; and the same common de- 
strtiction awaited the family of the, poor courier, who were toiling* up the 
mountain in the hope to obtain some news of their expected friend. 
They all perished.’^ ^ 

The succeeding chapters embrace the subjects of the Wolf, the 
Jackall, the Pox, the Hyaena, the Lion, the Tiger, the Leopard, the 
Puma, and the Cat ; with regarf! to each of which, the author has 
presented to us a mass of enterkiining information from a very exten- 
sive and varied range of reading. • 

Wc rejoice, however, to observe that the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful KiK^wlcdge, are not to be allowed to monopolisje 
the office of supplying us with a cheap popular literature, hut 
that other parties are already appearing in the field as their livals, 
or rather fellow-labourers in this good work. * We must meutiUn 
in particular two other publications, one which has been for some 
time in existence, and another which is just commencing. The 
first is Constable’s Miscellany, of w'hich we have now before us the 
38th volume, containing “ a Personal Narrative of a Journey through 
Norway, part of Swetlen, and tfie Islands and states of Denmark,’' by 
a writer who takes the name of Derwent Conway, and is already known 
to the public as the author of vi'crk entitled “ Solitary Walks tiirough 
many Lands.” The present narrative is elegantly written and full of 
interest; and relating as it does to scenes and manners widch have 
been coibparatively but seldom described, will be received, we doubt 
not, as ^ welcome present by the reading public. There is a great deal of 
amusing and instructive reading in the different volumes of this Miscel- 
lany ; and we are indebted to its conductors not only for various new 
works of very considerable merit, but for cheap and commodious reprints 
of several of our old favourites. We must condole, by-the-hye, with the 
Editor of the present volume on the atrocious usage he tells us he has 
met with* from his printer — a person of the name of Hutchison, as it 
would appear, to wliom we are really,in doubt whether the formidable 
charges lucre advanced, are intended to imi)ute only the most unparal- 
leled carelessness or something still worse, even downright deception 
and dishonesty. Our readers must understand, in the first place, tldu 
the voldme is actually disfigured by no fewer than Two typographical 
errors. But this is not all. These “ blunders,” as they are indignantly 
denominated, “are wholly attributable to the Printer, they not having 
existed in the proof-sheet returned to him by the Editor I” Was 
ever any such thing heard of sincedhe art of printing was invented ? 
To lull an editors suspicions and vigilance asleep by actually sending 
him a correct prool’-sheet, and then deliberately vitiating the page, 
vvben it could be^done without any risk of detection ! It is plain that 
if conduct such as this is to be tolerated, the occupation of an Edit6r 
is gone, and the ceremony of dr^ing^ a proof-sheet becomes for tlte 
future an idle farce. But perhaj^ror the worthy editor's language is 
rather ambiguous, it is only meant to be intimated that the corrections 
made hy him in the proof-sheet were not attended to by thc*Printer, 
Even if this was the whole extent the latter’s delinquency, our 
readers, when we mention the coiis^uences of his carelessness, 
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acltiiowledg:e that the inattention was more than could be expected to 
be borne with })atience by the meel^est editor. The following is the 
amount of the indictment: — 

“Page 13, third line from the foot, for Switzerand read Switzer- 
land. 

“ Page 65, head-line, for Potery, read Poetry.” 

Switzerland mutilated into Switzfiirand, and Poetry metamorphosed 
into IMtery ! After this, any thing. The volume exhibits many other 
errata, tolerable iniignitude — but none comparable to these. For 
instance, at page 46, we have “ tongues ” divided into two fstyllables, 
and at page 5*2, “ anly” for “only,” and at page 54, the arrival of an 
Englishman at a certain village in Norway, described as an “ universal ” 
instead of, Vi^bat we presume is meant, an “ unusual,” occurrence ; but 
these and many sirnihir misprints the Editor very properly deems quite 
undeserving of notice, compared with the two enormous ones he has 
so conspicuously gibbeted. Nothing certainly cow/d match Switzerand 
for Switzerland, and Potery for Poetry. 

The other publication to which we refer, is Mr. Murray’s “Family 
Library,” which has been for some time announced, and the first 
Number, or Monthly Part, of which has just appeared, containing the 
commencement of a History of Napcdetvi Buonaparte, to becomj)leted 
ill two such volumes. From the form and price of this work, as well 
as from‘the description of subjects to which it seems to be chiefly con- 
fined, it is intended, we presume, "to circulate principally among the 
wealthier classes, and to offer to them a series of neatly got up, rather 
than of very cheap volumes, of light and amusing literature. It is 
elegantly embellished with engravings both on wood and steel, and the 
price of each volume is Five Shillings, although the matter it contains 
does not exceed by much more than a fourth part that of one of the 
Two Shilling Volumes of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
The appearance of the work is still, however, a most gratifying symp- 
tom of the intellectual progress pf the times, and of the tasle that is 
every where spreading among us for the elegant and humanizing 
enjoyments of literature. Coming especially from the quarter in which 
it has originated, the present publication may be taken as a confession 
both that the love of knowledge is rapidly diffusing itself, and that that 
difftision is a blessing, on the part of those who have hitherto most 
pertinaciously lamented the one truth and denied the other. We do 
not speak this in unkindness or by way of reproach ; for we have 
really no feeling on the subject Iwit one of delight, that many men of 
high worth and talent and genius, who were wont to be against 
us, are now with us in this great and good cause. The friends 
of liberal opinions— those who were long the friendi and supporters 
of such opinions in theit* state tif depression and exclusion— have, 
in late times, had much wlv?reqp to congratulate themselves, and 
to triumph if they were disposed to take any tone of triumph, in 
the conversion of old opponents into zealous allies, and the elevation 
to undiirfl)utcd supremacy of many of the principles which the^ alone 
had advocated while they were everywhere else the theme of de- 
nouncement and reprobation. But of all the conversions it has been 
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oiir happy lot to witness, there is none in which we rejoice more cor- 
dially titan in this conversion of the enemies of popular education into 
its j)rofessed, and, we doubt not, jts unieigned and zealous friends. 
Yet tile amende honorable might, we think, in one respect have been 
ntore graciously and more generously made* than it has been. We 
took occasiofl in a former number to protest against the very unfair 
commentary on Mr. Brougham’s* famous expression “The School- 
master is abroad !” which Mr. ^outhey thought proper to give to the 
uoild in an article — in many respects an excellent one — in a late num- 
ber of ‘Quarterly Review*. We are sorry, we confess, to find the 
very passage coniaining this un warrantable misinterpretation extr&cte4 
by the Editors of the Family Library, and placed ostentatiously as a 
sort of motto iu iront of their miscellany. This is, to say the least of 
it, both unhandsome and injudicious. Why should the tone of dis- 
trust and hostility be still kept up between parties who are no longer 
at war, but labouring side by side in the promotion of a common 
object. We repeat that Mr. Southey is altogether tnistak^n in his no* 
lion of Mr. Brougham’s meaning on the occasion in question. We 
iiappen to have heard the wordtl delivered, and can bear the most de- 
cided testimony ihatnehher in the context of the speech nor in the tone 
aiul manner of the orator, was tl^ere any thing whatever implying a 
threat against the stability of ‘'certain of our institutions from the pro- 
gress of popular education.” The power and activity of the Ecliool- 
inaster was pointed to, in fact, slA a counterbalance and protection 
against any danger which might seem to threaten our free institutions 
iVom the ascendancy of a military temper iji governments either at 
luUipe or in foreign countries. The argument was, if the Captain be 
.1 broad, the Schoolmaster is also abroad — and that popular freedom 
and growing enlightenment which the one may desire to repress and 
destroy, the other will sustain and preserve. The words were spoken 
jii the tone of congratulation, not of menace. 

VVe are happy to have it to say, however, that what we have noticed 
is the only evidence of anything like illiberality we have observed in 
llie present volume. The History of Napoleon is ably and interestingly 
written, and certainly iu a spirit the very reverse of illiberal or ungene- 
lous. W0 should rather say indeed that something too much of allure- 
ment is thrown around the story of the conqueror’s bloody career; and 
that we should perhaps have liked the book better, or at least ap- 
proved of it more, il' the author had constrained himself to take upon the 
whole a more dispassionate view of lys hero’s claims upon our admira* 
tion, and the true worth of his laurels. We must, however, we are 
aware, pardon a little ultra-enthusiasm in a biographer, if we would 
have him give an animated and . shining narrative ; and that we 
must acknowletlge the present writer has done, whatever else he has 
left uii attempted. ^ 
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A. SHORT STORY. 

t 

Brevity is very good, • 

AYhen we are, or ai| not, understood. 

m e 

The difl^sion of information among^ all classes of the commuidty, 
through the medium of liberal opinions and cheap books, as it 

must be with incalculable advantages to individuals and to the com- 
munity, is yet not without its drawbacks; True, it will effectually 
break the chains by which the majority of mankind have been bound 
to the altars of ignorance and error, — it will render up to its proper 
Exercise of thinking an immense volume of intellect which has too 
long been smothered under the dull masses of credulity and preju> 
dice,— and by making the minds of the majority work as well as their 
hands, it will blend with every art its appropriate science, and thus 
enable each individual to add to the productive value of the nation, by 
improving tiiat about which Im, is more immediately occupied. But 
still there are some drawbacks : it tv obliterate many of those cha- 
racteristic distinctions which have hitherto belonged to districts and 
classes,^ and which, to thbse who love to paint human nature, have 
often formed the cAtaro scura — the'^grouping of light and shade which 
have given to the productions much of their charm and eflfbct. For 
all purposes of strength, and greatness, and wealth, and the enjoyment 
of what it can give, we grant that the change is incalculably the bet- 
ter; but still it is human nature to doat upon the recollection of that 
which was reality when life was young. Amid the enjoyments of the 
British metropolis you cannot make the English peasant, however 
successful he may have been, forget the little ivied cottage in which 
he was born; green as is the ^avantieh of the West, Erin will rise 
greener in vision o’er the blue waste of the sea to the Irish exile the 
moment that he sets down to reflect ; and gorgeous as is the state, 
and glowing as is the landscape in oriental climes; the summer 9 heal^ 
ing in the glen will be dearer in reflection to the Scot ; theblue4>ell and 
the purple heather will out-lustre all the flowers of the east ; afld bright 
as is tb^ sun upon the GhautSi it will ru>t come up to the little beam 
wliich danced through the thunder-cloud upon the snow-dappled top 
o^ braw Cairn Qorm," • 

For the sake of tlit>8e who feel these things* and for a higher put- 
pose-^hat of preserving a full andfai|hiul record of human race — 
there lies an onui on one who Can give even ^ku attthentieated 
trait of the opinions ano mhuneri’ that are vkniehtng, to render it uji, 
and let it go upon the ree^d;^ 

» .Besides the necessity this, from the e^nei^^nce of the matter tb 
be ^preserved— the Certainty that if not taketi noty, it will be gone er^ 
anewer age lias rolled away> there is a nCcesitity in that liteaature of 
the which professes to ^ a delineation of human ebataetcr. For- 
Ipevly the dramatists and the novelists of England ransacked every 
clime and every class for their characters, and if the artUtf Was a 
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Shdkspeare or a Smollet, the picture was truth in all its variety ; and, 
from the haughty bearing of the Roman senator to the uncouth flirta- 
tion of the American squaw, th^ flctionist in story was a sterling mut- 
ter-of^fact man in every particular^ But the case is altered sadly, we 
should rather say miserably. The dramatis puns and patch- work ; 
and the novelists are mere court butterflies. Scandal and intrigue 
vamped up with occasional scraps of maudlin morality, more pitiable 
and even more pernicious than tlie coarseness of the elder giants, 
imaginary and distorted characters, drawn, not from real persons, for 
these have never been seen, or, if seen, never spoken •with, but 
from names hunted up in the Red Book. These, these form the lite- 
rature of England for the nineteenth century — light indeed in* value 
and in meaning, but in all else as ponderous, and nearly as poisonous, 
as barytes. Such things are called fashionable, and it must be con- 
fessed that they have some of the grand elements of fashion — they 
come one knows not whence, they go one knows not where; they 
vanish rapidly, and they leave not a trace behind. Thus the wonted 
preservers of the peculiarities of human character have abandoned 
their duties, and are as useless as if annalists were to inscribe the 
events of the time upon a racing river or a dashing cascade, or as if 
limners should go about to pencil the wind and the whirlwind with 
the effigies of illustrious men^ • 

But, besides those necessities, there is an example, and an encou- 
raging example : the truth with which Sir Walter Scott has delineated 
such a variety of Scottish characters does far more than redeem all 
the witchcraft and diablerie to which he has obviously too great a 
leaning, and all the local prejudices, from which he could be purified 
only in the crucible of Time ; — and the lovers of genius will thank 
heaven that he has been so purified, and will enter upon the eternity 
of his fume without the stain of illiberality. 

One of Sir Walter s truest and most touching delineations is that 
of the fisherman and his family, in the ' Antiquary;* and rude though 
be the lines of the hardy reaper of the deep, his courage in the hour 
of peril, and his grief in that of privatiop, are haply stronger than if 
he had sat on a throne. 

The fishers on the east coast of Scotland, of whom Scott’s delinea- 
tion is almost the only memorial at all true or readable, have long 
been a singular and a separate people, though they are now so fast 
blending with their neighbours, that probably before twenty years 
have elapsed, not a vestige of them will be found, — at least not a 
vestige of that character which thirty years ago was comparatively 
pure and perfect. Their principal localities are at Buckhaven, in 
Fife ; at Auchinithie, on the east coast of Angus (where Scott’s hero 
lived) ; at John\ Haven, on the coast of Mearns ; and at Buckie, on 
the shores of the Moray Firth. There are numbers of them at other 
places, and wherever they are found, th^r habits are nearly the same ; 
but at the places mentioned they remained longer without admixture. 
In the choice of their situations they are somewhat singular; for, 
though'iihey have not been able to construct their dwellings absolutely 
in the sea, they have contrived to have them where the land is the 
least accessible. Buckhaven lies on a narrow beach, with a steep 
May, 1829. 2 K 
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batik behind, the summit of which is not thirty yards from the sea; 
and it used to be a very extraordinary occurrence if one of the men 
extended his landward j)ereg’rinatioiis to the top of the bank. Dnrinpf 
and ])erseverint'^ in their fishery, (which was generally what is called 
the white tishevy,) and sobfr in their habits, they were comparatively 
rich, and a beggar was never known to issue from one of their villages 
Im* the j)uri)(>.se of soliciting alms. Their ignorance of all matters 
wating to the land, as well as of all*the ordinary forms of polish and 
politeness, even as known to the land peasantry of Scotland, was 
striking ; *6ut they had a politeness of their own, and they had a mo- 
rality ^hich would have been valualjle anywhere — and rare in some 
very polished societies. As characteristic of their ignorance of rural 
affairs one fact may be mentioned : John Tanison, of Buckhaven, after 
three score-aiid-ten years’ life upon the waters, (for he was sea- 
worthy at ton, and had remained on board till his eightieth year,) 
having earned an ample independence for a fisherman, left his boat 
and his bravery to his sons and grandsons, and became one of the 
gentlemen of the village. Like many others, John Tamson resolved 
to c(;rnmcncc his gentleman -craft by foreign travel ; and for this pur- 
pose, after two days spent in deliberating and preparing, he arrived 
at the summit of the bank, where he stood in as intense an ecstatic 
wonder as Bruce did by the fomitaini^ofiithe Nile ; and all the strange 
creatures of Africa did not afford to that traveller more novelty and 
delight than a cow, which George Wilkie was tending by the hedge- 
side, afforded John Tamson. The* head, the four oars, the rudder, 
were all surveyed and all criticised. The quarter oars were quarrelled 
with for being too far aft, and George was found fault with for steer- 
ing the cow (which he had in a halter) by a hawser from the bow 
instead of the tiller. The cow was grazing along the slope, and John 
came to the lower side to reconnoitre. The uneven surface caused the 
cow’s hoofs to separate considerably. John observed it, and ex- 
claimed, “Egoa, man! baith ye're sdarboard sgulls are sbrung; gi'en 
ye dinna vish them, thoyll be tin ribbins up to the thows avore a 
porpesse euud swallow a witing!” 

A\ichinithie, in a little hollow, like a shell scooped out of the 
gigantic and cavern-intersected cliffs between Arbroath and the Red 
Head, is much more wild and inaccessible ; and though the people be 
not just so secluded, in consequence of the near vicinity of Arbroath, 
their manners used to be even more singular ; and there was much 
more glee in them than in the inhabitants of the softer shore of Fife. 
Lord Etine (Northesk) is the gifiat man of the neighbourhood— the 
ultimate umpire in all alarming cases, and especially that most 
fearful one when any wag happens to insinuate a hare, or any part 
thereof, into one of the fishing-boats. On these ocoasions there is no 
safety or success for the boat, if ifis lordship does not cast out the imp 
with his own hand. • 

■ The traditional, but well-authenticated, anecdotes of the Auchmithie 
fishers are innumerable ; and some are told of John Swankie and 
his spouse — the veritable Saunders and Maggie Mucklebacbit of Sir 
Walter. John was a man of substance, or a “ Vather o’ tiic toon," 
according to the heraldry of the village. One of his sons being a 
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Utile delicate, John resolved to breed him to a less laborious profes- 
sion than that of the sea. As education was, even in John's view of 
the matter, necessary for thaj purpose, he went to the schoolmaster 
to settle the terms ; and he addressed the schoolmaster in these words : 
“ Zer sguelmaestr, my zon Dam is an aitecky laddie, an' 'as nae 
staetur for 'is meat ; zo I’m ^enna zend *m ta yuar sguel 'till 'e gan 
rite a letter ta ma Loard Ethie, an’ 'dite it tun.” 

Margaret Swankie’s expectations of her son's progress were 
than those even of the majority of the fondest mothers. Tlie boy nad 
been at school a week, and returned to the domestic roof* on the Sa- 
turday evening ; the friends and neighbours were collected ; the Aber- 
deen penny Almanack, which ^called itself “ the Prognostication," but 
was called “ the Derrification” by the fishers, who consulted it as the 
oracle of the moon, the tides, and the weather, was produced ; and 
the learned youth was called upon to expound^the book of fate. Not 
one word could he explain, nor could he name a character in the 
black-letter title. Upon which his mother exclaimed, with a mixture 
of all the passions peculiar to her class : “ Gae 'wa wi’ you ! you 
hiima the zense o* a zick vluke, to be a ’ail uke at the sguel, an canna 
read a chapter o' the Derrification to your vather’s ziipper!" But 
though Margaret was thus high in her expectation of the lore of her 
son, her own stock was rat^eroiicanty. The only subject indeed upon 
which she had occasion to be learned, beyond the launching of boats» 
the baiting of lines, the shipment and unshipment of fishefrnen, and 
the carriage and sale of fish, (all of which devolve wholly on the 
females,) was that of the Catechism of the Scottish Kirk. Dong had 
she been spared a public exhibition, for the old minister loved both fish 
and brandy, and Margaret had them in abundance, and dispensed 
them with a liberal hand ; but the old minister was gathered to his 
fathers ; a stranger came, and, in the proverbial zeal of a new broom, 
he ordered a public examination in the kirk, all to be present— 
Margaret Swankic among the rest. Margaret was sadly distressed : 
she knew not a word, and to remajp silent was against both her pride 
and her practice. At last she hit upon a scheme. The minister hud 
a son about fourteen years old, a very smart though rather a waggish 
lad. She made friends with him, and prevailed upon him not to 
instruct her beforehand what to say, but to conceal himself under the 
seat, and prompt her at the time of need. In the confidence of this 
auxiliary, Margaret marched boldly into the kirk, and seated herself 
in the front of the fishers' gallery, with the minister’s son snugly con- 
cealed, and in full confidence that% she would win renown far above 
her neighbours, as they had no such aid. The examination pro- 
ceeded, with no great applause to the catechumens ; and Margaret 
became aiAxiou^j for her turn in order to enjoy the glory of a victory. 
Her name was at length called f and she rose majestically, having 
first whispered, “ Mind noo, laddie !” to her hidden champion.— 
“ How many Sacraments are there ?” asked the minister. Margaret 
did not exactly understand tlie question ; and so inclined her head a 
littlef and whispered, “Vat’s he speerin, laddie?” “ How many 
sarkR (shifts) you have ” Tlie question, with this gloss, took Mar- 
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g^aret on .the other tack. “A deevil’s your bisness, ziir, oo mony 
zarks I *ae !” and with that she flounced out of the kirk. 

At the village of Ferryden, on the south side of the Esk* opposite 
Montrose, there is a colony of thes^ fishers ; and tlie women are in 
the habit of daily carrying the fish to Montrose for sale. ' The first 
mile of the road lies along th^ bank of the river, and then it returns by 
a long wooden bridge to Montrose. The first part of the road is on 
tli^op of a sunk fence, within which ihere is an extensive field be- 
lo^fing to the farm of Higham. Some y^ars ago that field was under 
grass ; and ^ainorig the cattle there was a large white-faced, or as the 
Scotch call it, hawkii bull, of formidable appearance, and far from the 
most gehtle disposition. As the fish-wbmen marched along the top 
of the fence outside* this bull used to march along the bottom, on the 
in, and serenade them all the way by incessant bellowing (locally 
termed creunin^). The fence was impregnable, but the enemy was 
formidable, and if they ventijred to stop he used to employ both horns 
and hoofs in cannonading them with turf from the opposite bank of the 
ditch. Thus (under the name of “ Tgham\s ^awkit ox,’ ) he became 
the general subject of terror; and the young children were stilled, 
the elder ones kept from mischief, and the whole place, in short, 
held in awe, little inferior to that of a military ^despotism, by the 
“ sound and fury’’ of the white-face(J bull, — for of actual mischief 
done by him, up to this period of his history, not a syllable is recorded. 

Even Janet Tyrie, who was alike renowned for her strength and her 
valour, and who was in these respects the very Thalestris of Ferryden 
fish-women, quailed and lowered her high spirit at the name, and yet 
more at the sight and the sound of “ ’Igham’s Wkit ox.” Many were 
her inward maledictions as she trudged along the fence with her well- 
filled creel (basket) of fish, or when she returned in ballast, — for the 
fish-women there are accustomed to so ponderous a load on their 
crupper, that rather than return with the creel empty, they put a great 
stone into it, “ to steady their quarters,” as themselves say. 
Often did she wish that the butcher would “ mak' mutton o’the vilthy 
brute, an’ zell ’im vor vish an’ sauce to the bairns’ porritch hut stjll 
the formidable ox kept the field ; and as the season got hot his wrath 
became more alarming than ever. 

Even Sunday was no sabbath-day to Janet Tyrie and her associates ; 
for on that day the warlike demonstrations of the ox were doubled and 
doubled again they had to pass two sides of the field in going to 
their parish kirk (Craig), and as they went there twice, they had their 
double serenade four times over, pne Sunday Janet was a little be- 
hind her companions, and in passing along the fence she kept blessing 
herself that no “ Tgham’s ’awkit ox” was there, as no sight or sound 
of him was perceived. Soon, however, was her joy changed for sorrow 
deeper than ever; for, upon turning^he corner of the fence, the enemy 
stood before her in the middle of the road, bellowing and pawing in 
high chafe, and not above forty yards distant! Janet lost not a mo- 
ment in deliberation, but sped on for the bridge of Montrose, with the 
bull in full pursuit. But fear for once made two feet better thai^four, 
.and Janet entered the toll-gate on the bridge in time for its being 
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closed against the enemy. But that enemy kept his post, and return to 
Craig or to Ferry den there was none. 

What did Janet Tyrie do ? a (eligious woman — she could not remain 
a whole Sunday from the kirk ; but there was more than a lion in the 
way — she could not profit by the instrin^ions of her parish*minister. 
Her resolution was soon taken : she had often served the ministers of 
Montrose with fish, and why should not they for once serve her jyith 
sermons ? No reason appe^ed to the contrary, and off she went. As 
some time had been lost, she found, on arriving in the Uwn, that the 
stream of kirkward people set but in one direction ; into that stream 
she threw herself, and did ifbt stop till she had sat down on* the step 
below the altar in the English Chapel. It is the custom there to 
chaunt the versicles ; the organ began to breathe, — up sprang Janet; 
“ Goad keep me ! gin there binna ’Igham’» ’awkit ox cornin’ agen, 
creun — creunin I’* and with that she vanifjhed from the chapel. 


THE DRAMAS OP EURIPIDES : 

THt HECUBA. 


The music of his name 
Has gone into my very being. — Keats. 


Euripides is with me as one of the graven names in our old 
Harrow Hall, — one of those sweet and sunny memories to which my 
heart returns, as a village child to the green nest it hath marked long 
ago in its roamings, hoping to find the quiet music that used to dwell 
there. I attribute much of the charm which the poetry of the Greeks 
has ever possessed over my mind to the power of association. From 
the day I was able to understand a Greek play I studied it for itself 
alone, blending, as I proceeded, all my boyish hopes and feelings, all 
my thoughts and affections, until the sv/eet breathing recollections of 
Sophocles and Euripides were bound up in the sheaf of all that is 
bright and beautiful in my heart, of all that is pure and hallowed in 
my imagination. The Hecuba was the first Greek play I read. My 
memory goes b^ck to that time w?th a joy it rarely feels in returning 
to those days — days not sorrowful, indeed, but of so lonely a character, 
that the remembrance of them is a “ smile among many tears/* 

There nevd* was a literaturj so spiritual as that of the Greeks. 
Perhaps, 1 ought to make a conditional exception in favour of the 
Hebrews, but their dramas and lyric.*? exquisite as they are^ never con- 
stituted a literature. The literature of Greece was the pure and 
fervent breathing of high-souled men, spreading itself, like the smoke 
of tne incense flame, over the prayers, and hopes, and lives of the 
people. The child was cradled in beautiful remembrances, the mantle 
of light and holiness was thrown from father to son, unimpaired in its 
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Qolours, atid uninjured in its powers. It was a literature created from 
the imag^ininp^s of times past, the aspirations of things to come the 
Adam of the human intellect, earthly fts birth, it became spiritual ; 
mortal in its essence, it put on immortality. Homer, iEschylus, and 
Sophocles, Euripides and Phidar, the Eternal Words of poetry were 
embodied in glorious and imperishable visions, and dwelt in the 
bosoms of the people. In the cottagie of the vine-dresser, and the 
temple of the deity, their influence was alike prevailing; no heart 
was so stubborn as not to be softened by their supplication, and no 
soul so agitated as not to be calmed by their soothing. They taught 
power to*kneel at the footstool of genius^ The whisper of their name 
was a watch- word of mercy*. The early annals of a nation are its 
songs and ballads. History, therefore, long continued to be a “ dream 
upon the borders of peetry.” But in process of time the spirits of 
men took a higher and graijder tone ; Plato had struck the dry and 
stony places with the wand of his heavenly philosophy, and the waters 
gushed forth ; Socrates too had breathed the breath of his peace over 
the minds of men, and built up a tabernacle in man^s heart for wisdom, 
and virtue, and holiness. History rose, like Eve, fiom the beautifully 
moulded form of the olden poetry, enchanting •in her nakedness, 
touching in her f^implicity. She walkcc^ hand in hand with poetry in 
sweet companionship, and the laugh of joy*npon the cheek of the one 
lias somewhat darkened with thought oh the Hebe-like face of the other. 
I will not attempt to deny that Euripides has been assigned by many 
an inferior place among the elder dramatists, — let us take a momentary 
glance at the state of mind in Greece in the time of Euripides. 

It was, as the unfortunate Neele has so felicitously described the 
age of Elizabeth, — the carnival of the imagination. iEschylus had 
rolled the stone from the tomb of poetry, and the radiant phantom 
walked forth over the earth, the soul of buried music, every head was 
bowed, and every knee was bent ; it looked upon the faces of men, 
and they paled before it ; the rushing of its wings was lieard over 
every hill and stream and valley throughout Greece ; it was an 
almighty and overshadowing presence. The warrior beheld its glory 
on his shield, the shepherd child felt an awe in his heart, it was an unseen 
and abiding mystery. Every word of -^schylus was woven into a wild 
and fearful legend, — a waif of light and darkness passing from man to 
man, and from nation to nation, like the flying scroll of Ezekiel, 

entering into the house of every man.^’ 

Sophocles broke from the gloom of* his solitary rival, like a lark in 
the misty dawn ; tlie shadows roiled into light before his feet, the 
clouds waxed bright with the shining* of his countenance, the eye 
rested upon him, not as on iEschyliis in fear and trembling, but as the 
widow looked upon Job, with a joy tjjat made her hearf to sing within 
her. His voice came genlly into the heart, like a song in the night. 
jEsehylus was the dark and roll ffig cloud; Sophocles the peace that 
smiled it away. 

The feelings of the people, at this period, were, perhaps, more^akin 

• ♦ It will be remembered that the Greeks who had accompanied Nicias in his 
expedition against Syracuse were freed from slavery by repeating some lines from 
Euripides. 
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tp those of the Italians, when painting was in its zenith, than any thing 
among the moderns to which I may liken them. Poetry was to the 
Greek what painting was to the Italian,— a child’s book. He was a 
sojourner among all that was glorfous in form, or ideal in loveliness-— 
the images of surpassing beauty reflectinp^ their faces upon the laurcl- 
fouiituins and the dark blue streams ; the rich and dewy harmonies 
which breathed a glow of bloom-likc music over the visions of the 
theatre, and the glory of th# palaestra — the sweet and picturesque 
visionings chasing each othef like gleams over an angel’s face ; the 
sound of Dian’s bow as it rocked to and fro on the forc^ trees ; 'the 
})liantom-countenauce, which, like a summer phantasy, looked up from 
the peacefulness of the waters. Thoughts such as these were the 
birth-right of the humblest peasant,— a birth-right he scorned to sell, as 
many of a later age and other lands have done — for a mess of ])ottage I 
The creation of genius wrought the same effect upon the Greek 
as Raphael’s celebrated drawing of God the Father does upon the 
Christian — it was a spell of worship and of prayer ! accustomed to 
behold the workings of the Deity in the visible types of nature. 
More frequently still in the “/lim religious light” of his own spirit, the 
mingled mystery of memory and imagination, he looked on the fashion- 
ings of poetry*as the embodied essence of a bright and all-radiant 
substance — every sweet rosi'id thought was a pleasant song to his 
dreaming, a shrined sanctity unto* his mind. The streams were rip|)led 
by the breath of their hymns. ^ Castaly was not then, as now, a 
despised and slandered word, but a light upon the hearts of men. It 
was the Jordan of Greece, the waters in which soiJs were baptized 
into the communion of gladsome thoughts, the fellowship of poetry 
and music. “ The bulk of a people,” says a very shrewd writer on Italy, 

“ can never be poetical.” It may be so with us of the nineteenth 
century, it was not so in Greece at the time of Euripides. It is amusing 
to listen to observations on poetry. 1 heard a gentleman remark, the 
other day, while praising one of Byron’s sacred melodies, that Job 
might be converted into very good* poetry ! The unfortunates ! they 
have no idea that poetry is but a name for every bright picturing, 
and every noble deed, whether it be the dream of Praxiteles embodietl 
in marble, or the prayer of Raphael struck into glory, or the burning 
thought of Pindar mantled in the cloudiness of a word. Phidias was 
as mighty a poet as Homer, with this difference, the one spoke in 
words, the other in marble. When Canova was entreated by 
Napoleon to forsake Rome, and take up his residence at Paris, the 
sculptor replied, “ Sans sort atelier,' sans ses amis, sans son bon ciel, 
sans sa Rome,” — his genius would become torpid. He signified that 
Italy was the Madonna of his inspiration. So it was with the Greek. 
Take hint front Itis legendary fountains and his fabled vullies, and god- 
inhabited temples, the associations of religion, the remembrances of 
his childhood — take him from “ his Grifeece,” and he became a darkened 
and a lonely being. 

It was neither ^Eschylus, nor Sophocles nor Euripides, individually 
or cotfectively, who gave the tone to the mind of Greece. There are 
other spirits radiant in blessedness, making a faint but brightening sun- ^ 
shine in the dark and- “ shady places,” unthought of tabrets, whose 
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sweet and unheeded melodies were ever dying away, like the sighs 
of Endymion, into the breezes and moonlight of Thessaly. There 
were men who, like Burns, exercised Im influence over the minds of 
their neighbours and associates, and in a great degree purified, by the 
alchemy of their intellect, ICie feelings of their own class. But they 
lifted not their eyes beyond the boundaries of the hamlet ; they asked- 
no higher reward. That man has not^ept over the life of Burns who 
shall say, they were not happier in so doing. 

Let me return to Euripides. A nation individually musical and poeti- 
cal will be wont to express their sentiments in both indiscriminately. 
The gentlest touch of a cittern will drtw forth a sound of melancholy 
and wake a feeling of grief in the hearer — but not so with language — 
it requires happily selected and felicitous words to produce a corre- 
spondent effect. The /ame of Euripides has suffered from this cir- 
cumstance. He knew that one plaintive note called up innumerable 
associations of tenderness, ^and he naturally concluded one exquisite 
thought would do so likewise. But Euripides lived in an age of 
poetry of thought, — we vegetate in a time of poetry of diction. These 
remarks will perhaps in some way account for the inanity of our poet, 
— his indistinctness I consider a merit. »> 

The soul that sits dreaming like a nightingale in the gloominess of 
sweet and lulling symphonies, its thoughfts darkening and brightening 
like orange-leaves in the moonlight, will carry forth with it something 
of mystery and vagueness. It m?y be an erroneous conception, 
but I define the characteristic charm of the imagination in its purity to 
he indistinctness. When its creations flit by us like a bird in the 
evening, whose soft passing breath we feel upon our face, although 
we cannot discern the form or likeness of it, the more pure and un- 
earthly our imaginings are, the less palpable they will be to the 
understanding of ordinary men. Every one pretends to admire the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream it requires something more spiritual 
than education or even cleverness, to appreciate its beauty, to feel its 
imagination. • 

The practice so frequent with Euripides of throwing in brief morals 
of conduct wherever he finds an opportunity, has given cause of offence 
to many. “ 1 1 is observations are so simple and obvious,” say they — 
“ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” is very simple in its meaning — I 
wonder why the obviousncsn of the iiijunciioii does not ensure a more 
universal ])erf()rinance. 

The bitter rivalry which always existed between Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, is well known. The imagination of Sophocles appears to have 
been the most jiowerful, — that of Euripides the most delicate. They 
stood in the same relationship to each other asCanovato Bernini; the 
same spirit was in both, but the workings of that spirit fvere more vivid 
in the one than in the otlier. Poetry was in the mind of Euripides, 
what the Edinburgh Review well defines it to have been in 
Keats, “an extreme sensibility, and a certain pervading tunefulness of 
nature.” ^ 

One word at parting — my readers will pause before they %peak 
^ lightly of dramas which had the approval and revision of Socrates; or 
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reject with conietnpt, even though injudiciously offered,- the advice of 
the companion of Plato. 

The object of these papers beihg merely to present a few specimens 
of each of the plays of Euripides, t need only remark that the present 
tragedy is supposed to take place after the 'destruction of Troy, when 
Hecuba and her daughter Polyxene are captives in the camp of the 
Greeks. ^ ^ 

Hecuba, Maiden, with a voice so mild, 

And a face so like my child. 

While upon thy arm I lean, 

Memory goetlx forth to glean. 

From the flowers of other years 
Tis a harvest-home of tears ! 

List I the festal-song is pealing, 

And the warrior minstrel kneeling ; 

But the spirit* s joy is o'er, ^ 

I am Hecuba no more I 
Maiden, link thy hand in mine. 

Let my bosom rest on thine. 

Voice of the thunder, cloud of night, 

Visionings of fear and fright, 

Wnerefore, in the love-watch, tell, 

Doth my h^rt->shudder at your spell. 

When a dim-seen face goes by, 

Shrouding its features from my eye? 

Earth, thou darkness of a wing. 

Dream of our imagining I 
In the midnight hush'd and deep, 

A voice of grief is on my sleep, 

And a vision’d form is taking 
The eyes of one I love when waking. 

Powers of earth, be reconciled, 

The mother prayeth for her child — 

The one on whom her hope is rested, 

The one on whom her heart is nested. 

There will be a voice to-morrow 
Singing to the child of sorrow, 

For my heart doth shrink and swell. 

It knows the song of sighs too well. 

Oh, that my watdiing eyes might trace 
The future on Cassandra’s face ! 

I saw a white fawn dappled o'er, 

But its breast was stained with gore, 

It look’d up in its woe to me — 

The red-wolf tore It from my kneel 
Listen 1 on his glory’s token, 

Achilles’ phantom-voice hath spoken, 

Cold and deep a whisper ran. 

From lip to lip, fiiom man to man. 

The cry of blood rose^dark and wild. 

Father of heaven! my child— my child! 

The fears of the mother are realised — the lot has fallen upon her 
daughifer, who is doomed to make an atonement Vl3th her blood, to the 
injured shade of Achilles. It remains with Hecuba to communicate ^ 
the intelligence. 
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Polyx. Mother, motlier, thy tiding should be joyful^ 

That like a bird from its festivity, 

Thou caH’st me forth, to listen to thy charming. 

Hec, Woe is me, my child — my child ! 

Polyx, Why dosttthou sigh ‘ my child’ ? it tokeneth 
Sadly to me. 

I Jen. My blessed daughter J 

Polyx, Speak to me, mother, fcjr my heart doth shrink 

^ ' And shudder at thy meaning. 

Ilec. My darling child, thou art the nursling 
Of thy moiher’s sorro^. 

Polyx. Why dost say so ? 

Hec. Thy days are numbered, my child ! 

Polyx. O ever sorrowing, ever grief -worn mother, 

The spirii’tj hand lieth heavy on thee ; 

Thy home, thy friends, — all, all are vanished. 

And even this thy child is taken from thee ! 

Never, oh, never more, my voice shall be 
A memory to thee — my'feet shall toil 
With thine no more — ^the link of diir bondage 
Is rent asunder ; ^ 

for thou shall see me, life a gleeful fawn 
N ursed i' the forest, tom e’en from thy fondling 
From light to darkness, and thy waking eye 
Shall find me not — I shall be garnered 
Into the bosom of our kindred. 

Not for my youth of tears, the sigh that lullabyed 
My infancy — oh, not for these I sorrow, 

'Tis for thee, my mother, — but as to me. 

To die, to be at rest, — ’twere far better ! 

My concluding specimen shall be 

THE LAMENTATION OF HECUBA. 

O pride of my country ! the cheek of the foeman 
Shall never more pale at the flash of thy name. 

The song of thy beauty is wither’d, and no man 

AVill bow down his head at the shrine of thy fame. 

Lift up thy voice, for the crown of thy brightness. 

Pour out thy tears for the child at thy knee, 

Thy altars — the smoke is over their whiteness, 

Iliuni the beautiful, Ilium the free ! 

Farewell to thy cloud-mantftd temples, the rout. 

The rush of the battle is foaming along, 

Tlie laugh of the war-horse goes up with the shout, 

The pi ayer of the fainting, the curse of the strong. 

O fairest of cities ! the voic# of the singer 

May never more sojjnd in tiiy desolate halls. 

Thy Priestess shall mourn, for the night prayer will bring her 
No fire to her altar, no spell to her calls. 

’Twas night, and the dancer’s foot, flower-breath’d, dying, ♦ 
Like the voice of a Grecian stream lonely and deep, 

And the wandering voice of the cittern came sighing 
In the glow of a thought on the hush of our sleep. 
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Thy gfarianded tresses hung darkling around me, 

(The charm* of my early days slept by my side) 

I loosened the bright wreath of jewels that bound me, 

In the day of ray gladness, the night of my pride. 

A fearful voice broke like a cloud on our slumber. 

The rushing of chariots, the trampling of feet, 

Daughter of Ilium, the foe without number ! — 

The cry of the stranger is heard in thy street! 

I started from rest, roll’d l^illowly and deeper 

On the thick breath of midnight the death-ciy of joy. 

The red-sabre glared on the face of the sleeper. 

The ruin-cloud dwelt on the towers of Troy 1 

The Harrovian. 


PROFESSOR LESLIE. 

One of the most promising improvements in the literature of mo- 
dern times is that which has taken place in the recording of time as it 
passes. From the ancient periods almost the only thing that has come 
down to us, detailed in any thing lilce a circumstantial manner, is the suc- 
cess with which one jiartofthe species harassed and destroyed another, 
and the instruments and means which they employed for thsit pur- 
pose. In spite of the wars and desolations, the over- runnings, de- 
populatings, and carryings into captivity, of which ancient story is so 
full, the sciences must have been studied and the arts cultivated ; be- 
cause, apart from the written records that have come down to us, the 
memorial of the conqueror is seldom found except in the ruins which 
he made of the labours of others. 

It is true that wc have some particulars of the philosophers, and 
one or two anecdotes of mathematicians and artists ; but the former 
are the histories of systems rather than of men, or of the means by 
which they arrived at those systems — and the second have more idfmity 
to those baseless marvels which we are accustomed to bear about the 
mecbanics and artists of our own times, than to any analysis of the 
process by which grace of form is delineated, or efficiency of combina- 
tion effected. There is hardly a country of which we cannot name the 
conqueror, either in ancient or modern times ; and we come not to a 
ruin, without being able to name the man by whom, and the year in 
which it was razed. But when we j^ss from the progress of evil, and 
turn our attention to that of good, when we turn from the sjioilers of 
mankind, and seek to know what were the steps and proceedings of 
those by whom they have been civilized and benefited, we find it less 
than a Wank. \Ve are well informed as to who have most largely 
prevented the eukure of the fields, or ^trampled down their produce 
after they have been cultivated ; but as to who invented the plough 
or the spade, the record of fact is silent, and the record of fiction bears 
impostvre upon its front. Look into any history of inventions, — take 
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even the labours of such interminable turners over of leaves and collaters 
of codices as Professor Beckmann ; and to what conclusions do you ar- 
rive even by the most laboured arid level of their ways ? The genera] 
conclusions are these ; first, great* uncertainty as to who was the in- 
ventor or discoverer of the substance or the operation in question ; 
and secondly, equally great uncertainty as to whether the ancient sub- 
stance or operation was identical with, or totally different from the 
modern one of which the inquirer is labouring to find the origin. 
Of all that has come down to us from*periods earlier than the fifteenth 
or even the sixteenth century, we have the result merely ; but we must 
recewe the operator with extreme caution ; and of the operation itself 
we know nothing. Now it is not the thing doncy but the how to do 
it that forms the permanent value of human labour ; for the choicest 
result may be deranged and must decay ; but the process by which it is 
produced, when accurately registered and duly remembered, is perma- 
nent as the human race. The truths of geometry hardly form an ex- 
ception to this ; for though we know in whose writings they are first 
recorded, we seldom have any collateral evidence that the recorders 
were the inventors ; and as they are. generally first mentioned in a 
synthetical form, and must have been arrived at by the analytical pro- 
cess, the presumption, amounting to more than a probability, is, that 
they were discovered long before the* date of the record. 

It isjthe same in all nations: those whom we call the ancients went 
back to the gods and the demi-god»s: the Hindoos do very much the 
same thing; the Fo-his and Fum-yoos of the Chinese put one in mind 
of the words of consolation given by one Highlander to another, when 
greatly affected by some tale of cruelty, distant both in space and time 
— “ Whisht ! whisht, Donald ! dinna greet — ^its sae far awa,^ an* sae 
lang syne, may be it’s no* true,*’ The cairns and circles of stones are 
usually attributed to the Druids the Welsh give the devil the credit 
of the great dyke by which they have at some time or other been built 
up ; the Scotch Lowlanders refer all the “ out-of-date castles” to the 
Piets ; and the Highlanders give ttie giants credit for all the artificial, and 
some of the natural, wonders of the land, — as for instance, the moun- 
tain of Craig-Ellachie, in Strathspey, which is neither a tender nor a 
trifling one, was hacked from the neighbouring group by one blow of 
the scimitar of Fingal; and a mass of loose stones in Inverness-shire, 
which would twice load all the ships in the Thames, were carried forty 
miles one morning in the apron of Fingafs lady, and might have been 
carried forty more before sun-set if the string had not broken where 
they now lie. Those facts shew that in the absence of truths in this 
most important department of history, the imaginations of men will 
invent superstitions ; and thus it is perfectly evident that while there 
is great value in the information ijself, there is a nsftural appetite in 
mankind greedy and glad to receive it. 

In this department of philosophical history, and it is more philoso- 
phical than much which gets the name, the academies and societies 
have been of considerable service to the world ; by rendering studious 
life, which had previously been altogether solitary, or social only in the 
monastic cells, to a certain extent social among laymen. It is true 
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that eMablishments of this kind are to a great extent aristocratic and 
exclusive ; but the real value must not be despised on that account. 
Tliey were not, as it were, the friyt of the tree of knowledge, which 
was to diffuse and sustain intellectual strength among the people : but 
they were the blossoms — the petals, gay and j^leasant to look upon, — 
they sheltered the germ in its nascent state ; could not then have been 
dispensed with till it fecundated and had begun to swell, though they 
may not be essential to it when fuplher expanded ; and may, from the 
analogy of the vegetable world, be supposed to become useless and pro- 
bably to drop off, before it comes to full maturity. Now to*prepare 
iigainst this casualty — to make its happening or not happening a ipat- 
ter of indifference, and to answer the far more important purpose of 
sowing genius and success, by first sowing the love of them, few means 
are more effective than keeping individuals, industrious for their talents, 
and the application of those talents, frequently befbre the public ; not 
ill the way of dull and tedious chronologies, ^but by touches of their 
real character, and of that of their labours. No man, now living, is bet- 
ter adapted for this purpose than John Leslie, Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the University of Edinburgh. 

Though Mr. Leslie has had more extensive opportunities of acquir- 
ing information than most other philosophic men of the day, those 
opportunities have in general i\ot iinly been improved, but sought for 
and obtained by the activity of his own genius, and the ardour of his 
love for information. Indeed, that he went to College at all,*or was 
put in the way of gaining renown irf any one of those numerous fields 
ill which he has subsequently gained so much, was more the result of 
his own genius than of any predetermination on the part of others. 
He was born in the village of Largo, on the south coast of Fifeshire, 
where his father was a respectable farmer, and where his brother still 
pursues the same avocation, joined to that of timber merchant. Both 
the father and the brother were and are very respectable in their cha- 
racter and information — the brother, in particular, is a man of sterling 
good sense. , 

As most of Leslie’s relations were engaged in rural affairs, it is 
probable that he himself was originally destined for the same occupa- 
tion. As is the case with boys in many parts of the Lowlands of 
Scotland, he attended school during the winter months, and kept the 
cattle in the summer, though the near vicinity of the school enabled 
him to attend partially all the year round. 

By this means the chain of his early studies was never broken; and 
probably his rural occupation during»part of the summer days was in 
all respects of considerable advantage. To his physical constitution 
it unquestionably added strength, and we are inclined to think that it 
gave to his mind^much more vigour and elasticity, than if he had had 
nothing to attend to but scholastic# exercises. The mind must be 
formed, and if it is to be a philosophical and by consequence an in- 
ventive one, we suspect it must in all cases form itself ; and therefore, 
if we were to point out the ladder by which the eminence of knowledge 
were ioht climbed, we should place time to form the mind, apart from 
all didactic education, and circumstances under which to form it, as 
among the most essential steps. 
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Of the necessity of this, we have demonstration in the case of Mr. 
Leslie ; and we state, daring any contradiction, that had the boy been 
mewed up constantly within the fom; walls of a school-room, or left to 
gossip with other boys in his houis of play, the philosopher would not 
have been what he is. ^here is a flow and a freshness in the writings 
of Leslie — a familiarity with nature at all its points, and an apprecia- 
tion of all its beauties which tells more, and breathes more of the green 
slopes of Largo Law, the cheerM scenery around, and the glittering 
expanse of the Firth of Forth gliding off into the eastern sea, than of 
the air (5f any school that ever was built ; and we would not, and we 
are ^ure none of the numerous readers of his writings would, exchange 
it for the cold pedantry of all the scholastic institutions that ever 
existed. 

Independently of the triumphant appeal to Leslie, there is intrinsic 
evidence in the ci/cum stances themselves. Place an active and in- 
quiring boy in the openF fields, so as to be lightly exercised but not 
fatigued ; give him no mechanical drudgery to formalise his mind, let 
nature around him be rich and varied, and his view of it be extensive ; 
in addition to this, let him be acquiring at intervals, under a good 
teacher, the elements of language and of science; and we should 
gladly travel far, if we could find another mode of youthful discipline 
as delightful and as certain of leadkig^o the very best results. 

Had Leslie been deprived of his time and his temptations to exer- 
cise hil own powers in studying the phenomena of nature, he might 
have been a linguist, a mathematician, or a student in any single de- 
partment of science ; but to the circumstances in which he was placed 
he must have been in a great measure indebted for his universality of 
application. The appearances of the heavens, the changes of the 
weather, the succession of the seasons, the features of the land, and 
the phenomena of the ocean, were around him from a commanding 
station, and they were so grouped that a youth of ardent mind could 
hardly avoid thinking of them, and speculating about and wishing to 
know their causes. Hence, when his more scholastic instruction, and 
his extensive acquaintance with men of information and with books 
put him in possession of the theories, he was instantly enabled to refer 
tliese to facts with which he was already familiar. So that Leslie 
ought to he considered as a man enjoying the advantage of a double 
education, — a knowledge of phenomena, which is wholly his own, and 
which he would have enjoyed whether he had been a farmer or a 
philosopher ; and a knowledge of philosopliy, usually so called, which 
he acquired from attending coWege, from reading books, from exten- 
sive intercourse with learned and eminent men, from a long and 
arduous course of personal observation and experiment, and from 
much practice in the profession of teaching. • 

We have mentioned that Leslif;*s introduction to this second species 
of information was accidental, and the accident is worth relating. 
Engaged, as has been previously mentioned, till about, we believe, his 
thirteenth or his fourteenth year, he had made considerable progress 
in all the branches taught at the village school, which, as the parish 
is rich and populous, ranks as a parish school of the first class, and 
generally possesses an able teacher. • 
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’ But it appears that Leslie had a more extended desire of know- 
ledppe than that which the school afforded him. The field on which 
he tended the cattle was for t(ie most part hedged in, so that his 
attendance was more a necessity >of being in the fields than an em- 
ployment. There are always books in a Scotch farm-house, and 
additional ones can always be borrowed in a Scotch village. Young 
Leslie generally had his book with him, not his class-book in order to 
con his lessons, for that cost him little trouble, but a book which he 
read for the information of the facts, or the amusement of the story, 
as might happen. Among these there was a copy oft Simson’s 
Euclid, upon which Leslie commenced his career as a mathematician. 
Unprovided with other apparatus for the drawing of his diagrams, he 
began at the beginning, by having recourse to the abacus of the 
ancients, — he powdered the foot-path by the hedge-side with sand, 
delineated his figures thereon with his finger ; knd, closing his book, 
went over his demonstrations. • 

In the early part of his course, and when he was passing that 
serious bridge, called the “ bridge of asses,*’ because they alone are 
unable to cross it, the minister of the parish was on the other side of 
the tall hawthorn hedge, also engaged in study. The minister of 
Largo was kind and* conversational, and in the absence of a local 
newspaper he performed not^ a few of its functions. He held forth 
passing well when he had got a sermon and was in the pulpit ; but 
a new one was the labours of Hercules. So, to bring his birtnps into 
proper action, he used to pace *up and down the side of the hedge 
above-mentioned ; and it must be allowed that if agitation was his 
object, the place was well chosen. The slope was very considerable, 
not less than five-and-tweiity or thirty degrees ; and as the ventral 
region of the minister was a little ponderous, and his legs none of the 
longest, when he went dodge, dodge down the hill, the different parts 
of his cranial organization were ground and triturated against each 
other, in the same way as the Dutch make marbles, and the dust of 
words was produced in abundance. , Then as he went up the hill, the 
upper part ol’ the cranial organs (which also were none of the lightest) 
pressed out, in the form of sentences, the words which had been 
elaborated during the descent. Physically and mentally, this was 
rather hard labour ; and the minister had oilen to stand and take bis 
breath. 

During one of these pauses he was startled by muttered sounds 
from the other side of the hedge ; and listening, he could hear the 
words “ angle,” “ triangle,’* “ twosMes oftlie one equal to two sides of 
the other,” and A, B, C, mingled with words and senteiice.s, St. 
Andrew's, where he had disciplined, flashed upon his mind : “ That 
must be mathegiatics !” quoth the minister of Largo. He listened 
with more attention ; and as the rectfl lections of St. Andrew’s came more 
vivid to his memory, he ascertained tfiat the lesson was in very deed 
the fifth proposition of Euclid’s first book, while his own eyes through 
the hedge informed him that tlie student was none other than John, 
or, as fie was then called, Jock Leslie, conquering that in solitude and 
without instructor, which the minister himself had never been able to - 
overcome amid all the science and stimuli of St. Andrew’s. 
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The minister was more than delighted ; and though it cut bis ser* 
mon in the middle, and rendered not merely the connection but the 
second half doubtful, down he trudged to communicate the discovery 
to Leslie's father. “ I have something important to communicate," 
said the minister of Largo. Mr. Leslie turned, and looked grave — 
for he was an elder of tire kirk, and sometimes, though not often, 
they had inquirings and rebukings “ anent sin but he spake not. 
The minister laid hold of his button ^nd with a beaminess of visage, 
which convinced Mr. Leslie that there was no sin in the case, uttered, 
at half-miv.ute time, these words * — “ iftr. Lessels, T am sure your son 
Jock's a genus.” “ What,” said Mr. Leslie, rather hastily, “ has he 
been hittin the kye eat the corn ‘^^Very far from it, Mr. Lessels,” 
replied the minister, ** he has a genus for mathematics, and you 
must just send him to St. Andrew's.” The advice of the minister was 
complied with : Leslie went to St. Andrew’s the very next autumn, 
was successful in his clasps, prudent in his finances, and gave suffi- 
cient evidence that he would not turn back in the path to eminence on 
which he had entered. Not very long after the completion of his 
studies, he became tutor to the Wedgewoods, which gave him much 
knowledge of the world both at home and abroad while in that employ- 
ment, and afforded him an annuity for life which; independently of any 
other provision, would have enabled Jjim to pursue those experimental 
inquiries to which he had got an additional stimulus from the scientific 
owners of Etruria. Soon after this he went into philosophical retire- 
ment in his brother’s house at Largo, where he performed a number 
of experiments, and made some of his neatest inventions. Along with 
his profundity he was playful ; and sometimes took delight in astonish- 
ing the rustics and fishwomen with phantasmagoria, and other 
optical illusions, or startling them with electricity or galvanism. On 
account of this playfulness of disposition the elder Sibyls generally 
suspected that he was conversant with the black art ; but the younger 
and better educated were Incredulous on that point, and alleged that 
he was flesh and blood just like themselves. 

Toward the close of the last century, Mr. Leslie was a candidate for 
the chair of natural philosophy in Glasgow, but he was unsuccessful, not 
from any want of qualification, but because he had been a good deal 
out of Scotland, and was consequently not so well known as some of 
the other candidates. 

Want of success at Glasgow did not in any degree damp Mr. Leslie's 
ardour in his philosophical studies. On the other hand, he, if pos- 
sible, pursued them with more as|jduity and success ; and, though he 
was chiefly among his apparatus in his retirement, Jhis name became 
celebrated in the scientific world as one of the most ingenious and 
original of inquirers. His experimental inquiry on heat excited much 
attention, both on account of the ejngenuity of the experiixmnts, and 
the boldness of the conclusions^ On the death of Professor Robinson, 
in 180h, and the subsequent promotion of Playfair to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh, Leslie became a candidate for the 
Mathematical Professorship in that University ; and, though can- 
didates were numerous, and sevewd of them men of eminent talents, 
it was generally admitted that lieslie was entitled to the office. A 





him by thdse who cOhld not >nter the 
h1>ti ih'quAllficiitm^ and yet w6t^ anxious to see it filled 
; 1)ut the was a triumph to Leslie far ^ater than if 
the ouiery hAd not been raised. When the scientific world wAs de- 
prived of Plhyfhir, in 1819, Mr. Leslie was.profnoted to the chair of 
Natural Phifbsophy as a matter of justice to his talents. 

It is needless to enumerate either the inventions or the writings of 
Mr. Leslie; they are numerous, they are varieij, and there is much 
spirit and novelty in them all. • Subjects which appear at first sigfht 
the least imaginative, are by him clothed with the fascifiationa of 
fancy ; and if there be occasion|illy apparent obscurities both in his 
lectures and his writings, these 1|^ust be ascribed to the giant strides 
which he takes from one Amineil6e to another, without noticing the 
intermediate points, without which inferior men cannot proceed. 


A JOURNEY FROM ATHENS TO MISSOLONGHI, 

* s 

In the Autumi^ op 1822. 

At the approach of the rainy season I determined to leave Athens, 
and to return to Europe (to use a Greek expression) by the^ wAy^ of 
Delphi and Missolonghi. It is sfhgular that the Greeks, whenevet* 
they speak of Europe, do not include Greece in it. ' They hftv^ 
adopted Ihe phraseology of the Turks, whd have never foVgOtteri that 
they came from Asia, and that Asia is their home. The Greeks cull 
themselves Romans CPw/*«/o«), because Greece formed once a part Of 
the Roman empire ; and when, in the beginning of the revolutiegn* 
the ancient name of Hellenes was revived, the common people in 
Greece hardly knew what was meant by it, and the Turks of COuVS'O 
were still more at a loss to understancj it, as they knew the fireeks 
no other name than Raiades, or Romans. ’ ' ' 

1 resolved to return to Europe, and hot by sea, as I might easily have 
clone ; for there aVe frequent opportunities at Athens to embark for the 
Ionian islands, ot* even a direct passage for Venice may be met with, 
I chose the more perilous road, but also the more interesting one ; 
and, for the flurpbse of seeing Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, and a part of 
Aitolia, countries which are celebrated in the history of Greece, I did' 
not hesitate, from any apprehension of danger or fatigue, to set out 
upon jorfmey frobi which my best friends at Athens endeavoured to 
dissuade me* 

The of GreeccTwere in a very precarious state at the time I ^ 

left Athenijii Aitdca was threatened with -an invasion by the Tucke d 
Negroponi ai#^-bjrHh€f troo|39 of Dr|m AH Pasha, which * were iii 
poaseesi^ of Corinth fimti Idegar Thebes was desetled hy its in- 
had fied; 'dther to Salamis ortoDe}^. The whole 
pl^n oS HABietta was overrun by IVkish eavihyi and, except in nights 
time, eXtreniiPy dangerous to pass k. Great eonfustoii peer 

vailed tliH)Ughont' the Morea ; and all the most important 
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were still in the hands of the Turks, whilst the Greeks were satisiied 
with preventinj^ them from penetrating into the interior. Tlie Turks, 
liowever, suffered greatly from the wiyit of provisions, and lost many 
men in the frequent skirmishes which took place whenever they 
attempted to advance on tmy side. To the north of the Gulf of Co- 
rinth matters were worse tor the Greeks; for considerable forces had 
been collected in Thessaly and Albania, and were threatening the 
whole extent of the country through ‘ivhich I had to pass ; but it was 
impossible at Athens to ascertain the^ precise state of affairs. Tlie 
reports vatied from clay to day, from hour to hour, as must be more 
or les^j the case in a country which i§ involved in war, and especially 
in Greece at that time, when all was in a state of anarchy, and no 
regular communiciitiou kept up between one part of the peninsula and 
the other. I knew the Greeks well enough to distrust all their swag- 
gering statements of victories “ained over (he Turks ; I knew how 
j)rnnc their vjiuity is toficKon, or at least to exaggeration ; and, more- 
over, 1 perceived, that the policy of Captain Odysseus, who then 
commanded at Athens, would lead him to withhold bad news from the 
knowledge of the publie ; but, after having made allowance for all 
this, and after having believed, of all the sinister reports on the state 
of the conntries through which I intended to travel, the worst J had 
ever heard, it was still proved by ih®e^nt, that much worse had hap- 
pened, or was to happen, than we knew, or ventured to anticipate, at 
Athens.*' 

A few days before rny departure *from Athens, I was introduced to 
Odysseus by his friend, the Austrian Consul, Gropius : when I told 
him that 1 wished to go to Delphi, he proposed that 1 should go with 
one of his Captains as far as Livadia ; and, upon my thanking him 
for his ])roposal, he immediately sent for Captain Giorgaki, “ This 
genllenuiu will go with you to Livadia. Take good care of him, and 
let me know from Livadia that you have })rought him there safely ; 
niid you will write,” lie added, addressing me again, “ to our friend 
the consul.” I could not help admiring the noble soldier-likc deport- 
ment of Odysseus ; his countenance bespoke shrewdness, as well as 
determination and intrepidity; and it was easy to remark, from the 
respectful conduct of the soldiers who surrounded him, that they were 
used to obey, as Odysseus in mien and attitude seemed to be born to 
command. 

It was a beautiful morning when we left Athens by the gale of Ma- 
rathon. The Acro])olis began just to lift up its head in splendour, as 
the sun w^as rising from behinckthe mount Peiilelicus. The dusky 
morning twilight of autunui was yet hovering over the plain of Athens ; 
but the noble {ullars of the Parthenon, which is built on the most 
elevated part of the Acropolis, were already glittering in full bril- 
liancy, and at a distance the higl^ summits of the mountains of the 
Morca bognn to sjiarkle in the^sky. Passing along the banks of the 
Ilissus, wc threw a parting glance on the columns of the temple of 
the Olympian Jupiter. To the other side of the road the hill of 
Anchesmus, which gives such a high finish to the landsfrape of 
Athens, was towering over us in sublime magnificence. I felt deeply 
affected in surveying, for the last time, all the wonders of nature and 
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art* RuWime and innumerable, which Athens and its vicinity present 
to the eye; 1 called back to nij recollection the variety of events which 
I had witnessed during a slay of .seven months at that place of an- 
cient glories* When I first came up from the Pir®u.s, the Turkish 
flag was still waving on the walls of the ^Vcropolis, nor was there an 
expectation of a speedy surrender. I had taken a part myself in an 
unsuccessful assault on the fortiess. I had watched with anxiety a 
bombardment which threaten^l to destroy the beautiful monuments 
of the place. I had seen the glorious day when the Turks, after a 
long and dreadful siege, during which they had exhibited great valour 
and perseverance, opened the gates of the Acropolis, and laicl down 
their arms, I had witnessed with horror the indiscriminate slaughter 
of defenceless captives, and the .subsequent atrocities of a civil war, 
among the Greeks themselves. I had rejf^ced when peace and 
order were re-established by Captain Odysseus, and my hopes re- 
vived when the magistrates and the people of Athens appointed him 
commander of Oriental Greece. Alas ! he little foresaw that he would 
he a short time after a prisoner in the Acropolis, and die a disgraceful 
death in endeavouring to escape from it. Finally, I remembered all 
the friendship and hdspilality I had met with from various individuals 
at Athens, and especially from Jhe foreign consuls there. Who can 
ever forget the kind-hearted *civilitics of the French Consul, Fauvcl I 
How many a delightful hour had I spent at his house in revitfwing the 
coins, inscriptions, or fragments of ancient sculpture, of which he 
then possessed such a rich collection ! He had frequently allowed 
me to accompany him in his ramblings round Athens, and had given 
me information on various subjects of topography or archirology. 
Unfortunately, the Greeks of the present day had no share in the 
admiration which he paid to their ancestors. He conceived that fate 
had irrevocably condemned them to eternal slavery as a degenerate 
race ; and, in his gloomy anticipations, he frequently foretold, that 
the revolution would end with the total extinction of the Greek nation. 
A happy life to the old gentleman, and let him meet with no other 
<lisappointment ! The Austrian Consul Gropius had declared, from 
ihc beginning of tlie revolution, as far as his official situation would 
permit, in favour of the Greeks, and had rendered them essential 
services, whilst he delivered at the same time a number of Turks from 
the pipular fury. His consular flag afforded protection to .seventy 
Turkish women and children, and saved them from death, or some- 
thing worse than death. T was al|o indebted to him for the most 
liberal reception, and his recommendation had ensured me the kind 
offices of Captain Giorgaki. 

I still feel a pleasure in speaking of this valiant Albanese Captain 
He was the hanflsomest and bravesi of the troop he commanded. The 
Albanese are a fine race of people, and my captain Was a noble spe- 
cimen of them. He was in the full bloom of beauty and youth ; yet 
such was the expression of dignity and determination, that many a 
grey-hjited soldier followed him with devotion and confidence. We 
fiad hardly left Athens when I engaged in conversation with one of 
them, who related to me in terras of admiration various exploits, by 
which their captain had distinguished himself ; and he especially com- 
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mended generosity wi til which he used to leaVe all the booty to 
his soldiers. [ could easily convince myself that this was the fact, for 
they appeared all well dressed — some rfchly and splendidly— whilst his 
attire was simple and unostentatious. Except a sj)lendid pair of pistols 
in his belt, and a costly shlwl round his head, I could not remark 
any other finery about him, whilst several of his band wore silver and 
gold-embroidered jackets. He mour\Jted a fine horse, which he had 
taken from the Turks. This was the only horse i^ihongst the whole 
troop, whicii consisted of about three hundred soldiers. We had a 
small number of mules and asses for the transport of our baggage. 
A multf was offered to me, but 1 preferred making my journey as a 
pedestrian. We did not go fiirther the first day than Kephissia, a vil- 
lage about three leagues from Athens. I was (piarlered with the 
captain in a house which had some comfortable apartments. Onr host 
Sieemed to be one of tlie ^wealthiest inhabitants of the village. It 
being a holiday, his family ap])eared very neatly dressed, — the daugh- 
ters in the Albanese costume, with a rich profusion of gold and silver 
coins about their head and nock. Towards evening the Palicaris 
began dancing on the lawn before the house, and a great number of 
girls came from the village to see them. When Kie soldiers had done, 
they began dancing themselves. The dance of the soldiers exhibited 
the most extravagant attitudes, and tfic fhosl violent gesticulations; it 
was a fierce, warlike, and im])Ctuous dance ; and such were the exertions 
of the leader, — the as Xoziophon ctdls him in his descrip- 

tion of a similar dance, — that a few minutes exhausted his strength. 
It is impossible to conceive more passionate dithyrainbic movements. 
The dancers seem to be propelled by some awful supernatural power, 
and not to dance because they are pleased to do so, but because they 
are driven to it by some demoniacal influence. The dance of the girls 
formed a beautiful contrast to that of the soldiers : it was full of grace 
and elegance, and exhibited a meek and subdued s|)irit of gladsome 
sportiveness. I'heir dance was. like that of the soldiers, a circular 
movement, the musicians being bi the middle of the ring, and the 
dancers whirling round them. Except at Kephissia, 1 had never seen 
any Greek females dancing in public. 

Our snpper consisted of a roasted goat, and some Turkish dainties, 
as the yaourri, and the cluilva, and plenty of wine, which was handed 
about in a silver cup ])y one of the soldiers. Wc drank very freely, 
and when the spirits began to be exhilarated, the captain called for a 
song. One of the soldiers sang first a Greek song, in which there was 
a great deal about freedom, and the Turkish tyrants ; he was listened 
to with satisfaction ; but w hen he had finished his song, there was a 
general call for the captain himself. This species of familiarity from 
his companions in the field did no^t seem to displease him. Indeed, 
the soldiers gave me to understand that their captain had also the 
merit of being their best sin^'er. He sang an Albanese song, of a 
beautifully w ild and daring melody — an impetuous battle-song, gushing 
forth like a mountain-torrent in the boldest flights of voice, llis execu- 
tion shewed great power and ability, and I arn quite sure that Ins song 
would have been greatly admired by any European audience^ From 
file soldiers, of whom the greater number were Albanese, it, drew forth 
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most rapturous applause. A great part of the night was thus spent in 
singing and drinking, until we all felt sleepy. We laid ourselves down 
upon the ground, and drew our cloaks over us as a cover. No bed- 
steads are to be found in Greeci?, and the ricli as well as the poor 
sleep without undressing themselves. Tl/ey only loosen their belt or 
girdle, and every tight part of the dress, and use a large woollen cover 
to protect themselves against cold. The cushions which form the 
divan, serve ^9 Inattresscs. A* stranger, therefore, is frequently ac- 
commodated in the* same room where tlie landlady or the daughters of 
the house are sleeping. The females generally wait until the stranger 
lies down to sleep, as it is theiuoffice to arrange the clqak, or whatever 
cover they can give him, so as to wrap him up comfortably. 

Early in the morning w'e left Kephissia. Altliough one of the most 
ancient villages of Attica, it does not contain any remains of antiquity ; 
but its situation is highly picturesque. The vicinity of the Mount 
Pentelicus, the river Kephissus, a small stream running to the foot of 
it, and skirting the village; a spacious square before the church, with 
a venerable plataiius, with its wide branches overshadowing an ex- 
tended surface, gife it a chafming appearance. We continued our 
journey on a hilly rpad to Sstamali^ which is at a short distance from 
Marathon. The ])lace contains a small number of wretched houses, 
and J felt much vexed that we^were obliged to pass the night there. 
Our captain expected some men from the village of Marathon to join 
him, which they did the same eyening. As, I had seen the plain of 
Marathon before, I made an excursion to the neighbouring hills and 
woods, and remarked a great number of tortoises crawling along the 
ground. This part of Attica j)roduces also that species of oak, from 
which the Greeks gather the valonia, a sort of nut used for dyeing. 1 
was told that a considerable part of the Attic trade consists in the ex* 
j)ortation of these valonias. 

At Stamati two soldiers had a quarrel, and one of them, in the heat 
of passion, tired a pistol, but luckily missed his aim. He might have 
killed his man, and 1 expected, therefore, that he would be severely 
j) uni shed. The captain ran to the spot, and seemed disposed to pass 
summary judgment upon the culprit; but to my astonishment, all the 
soldiers present interfered in his behalf, and begged his forgiveness, 
since his passion had been excited by some highly insolent words, 
'^riiis was conhrmed by the man at whom the pistol had been levelled, 
indeed, the latter seemed more anxious than all the others, that no 
consequence should be given to this rash act. Tlie captain reinou- 
struted with the soldier, and ordered him to deliver up his arms, since 
he had disgraced them by his conduct, and told him not to call for ’ 
them again, except in sight of the enemy. The soldier, who was a 
handsome yontl*, appeared to be more mortified at this sort of punish* 
merit, than if he hud been flogged? He was ever alter meek and pa* 
tient, and evidently desirous to atone, tliy good conduct, for the fault 
he had committed. f 

Fromi Stamati we turned to the North, along the foqt of several hills 
whichform apart of Mount Panics as some geographers assert, or, as I 
believe, of Mount Brilessus. We passed a number of ravines, some as • 
y^ild as the Alpine ravines in Swi^erland. Frequently^ neither road nor 
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footpali^\|ms visible. There are no roads, in the Etiropeaw senee 
of the in Attica, Init the footpath is sometimes paved, as on 

the way from Athens to Thebes, over *the Mount Fames near Cassia, 
the ancient Phyle ; but our troop was wandering' through a tract of 
the country which has hec\i visited by a small number of travellers. 
We seldont came to a village, and those we did see were generally de- 
serted by the iithabitants from fear of Uie Turks of Negropont. At the 
distance of four miles from Egripo, the ancient CJhalcia, W€ fell in with an 
encampmejit of the Greeks, which was iVitended for the defence of that 
part of Attica exposed to Euboea ; but the Turks of Kgrijio seemed to 
care vtjTy little about them, since they rushed out of Egripo almost 
every morning, overrunning tlie plains of lla'otia, or plundering whaU 
ever was left in the neighbouring villages of Attica, without the Greeks 
daring to encounter them. We eoiitinued our journey over Tzourka, 
Kakochalessi, Boundirio, Scourti, to Kokla, or the ancient Plateea. 
The five first villages conta*ined nothing worth noticing. They are all 
situated on the dcclivity^of the hills which divide Boeotia from Attica ; 
and PlatR‘a lies at the foot of Mount Citlrceron, which forms the 
boundary between Megara and Bosotia. « 

Oil the road from Boundirio to Plat»a, a misfortune happened to me, 
which gave an ojijiorturiity to the captain to shew that his protection 
was not a mere name. My curiosity ♦frequently led me to stop at 
various palaces, wher e I expected to find some remains of antiqtiity, or 
inscrijitions. Thus 1 frequently renijiined behind sometimes for a con- 
siderable length of time : but as the troop moved on slowly, I was 
always able to overtake them again. A guard was repeatedly otfered 
to me, but not wishing that any body should be detained on iny ac- 
count, 1 preferred to make my antiquarian ramblings alone. Once I 
. fell in with some straggling soldiers, who were under the command of 
a cliilerent captain, and as they saw from my dress, which was half 
European, half Greek, that I was a foreigner, they chose to detain me 
immediately, and all my remonstrances were useless. They took my 
pistols away from me, and brought me before their captain. I told 
him that I was under the })rotection of Captain Giorgaki, and ex- 
]dained why I had remained behind. But the captain pretended, that 
I was a spy of the Pasha of Egripo, and treated me as his prisoner. 
Z was forced to deliver up my money and my papers. It was clear td 
me that they intended to rob me, and that their charge of epionage Was 
merely a cloak for this robbery. The captain and his band looked per- 
fectly like highway-robbers, and the least resistance could only have 
put my life in jeopardy. They clragged me along with them to a 
wretched village, and there I was obliged to pass the night with them. 
They had a provision of w'ine, and the captain, as well as the others 
who were under the same roof with me, got all drunk ^before morning. 
I did not know whether I should make my escape, because I feared 
that my money and my pajierl would be for ever lost to me, I was 
also in hopes that Captain Giorgaki would send out in search of me^ 
as soon as he shoubl discover that I had not joined them before night. 
I was eonvineed that he could not be at any great distance. J^deteiv 
mined, therefore, to take iny chance with the fellows into whose com*- 
pany I bod folleui keeping myself, however, perfectly sober, for I did 
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fioi tiMite a4rop of wine. Toward morning the gang broke again, 
a«d took their way towards Scourti. After some hours walk, I dis- 
covered, at ft distance, some J^iilicaris, and was in good hopes that they 
would prove to be soldiers of Captain Giorgaki. 1 was not disap- 
pointed. When they came up with us, ihiy claimed me ijnmcdiately, 
as being under the protection ot‘ their leader. Sliortly afterwards 
reached Scourti, and there the Jwo captains met. I gave an account 
of the ill trefttment 1 had experienced, and Captain Giorgaki rose into 
a passion, whoh I told him thlil his name had l)cen of no yvail to me. 
He assttulled immediately the captain of the gang, threw him, 
after a short scuffle, on the gmund, knelt uj)on him, and tlireatened, 
witJi ft pistol in his hand, to shoot any of the gang who would venture 
to stir. The money and the papers were returned to me in a moment 
by the fellow wlio had had the charge of them ;,and Captain Giorgaki 
did not allow the captain of the gang to rise before 1 assured him that 
I hud now got complete satisfaction. After this adventure, C'aptain 
Giorgaki very justly declared to me, that he could not answer for any 
accident, if 1 chose to remain behind alone, and gave strict orders, 
that 1 should always be accompanied by some of his men. 

At Plataea, we remained the whole day till evening. The stupendons 
ancient fortifications of this town, demolished in some places, and 
standing almost entire in otlAjrs^J flanked by towers on various points, 
give a better notion ol‘ the hard struggle between tlie Theban^ and the 
PItttffians, than any account we raad in Thucydides. The town was of 
considerable extent, and must have contained a numerous population. 
Being built on the declivity of Mount Cithmron, it commands the 
plain olThe river Asopos; the distance to Thebes is only lliree leagues, 
and the country between the river and 'J'hebes almost entirely flat. 
Anciently, Bojotia was a fertile country. It abounded in corn and 
horses, and its wines were good ; but at present all the country between 
Thebes and Platuea, and Thebes and Tliespiaj, or Eryrnocastro as it 
is now culled, is waste land, and uncultivated. The distance from 
Thebes to Erymocastro is seven leagues, and on the journey which I 
had made in the spring over that part of Bceotia, I could hardly 
discover a single house or cottage. The Acrojiolis ol Thebes can never 
have bften a place of great strength, at least not as compared with 
Athens, or Corinth ; and I believe, Plataju had the advantage over it 
in this respect. But the central situation of Thebes, and its dense po- 
pulation, gave it a superiority among the Bmotian cities. Few antiquities 
remain at Thebes. I saw some granite columns, which are seklom 
met with in Greece, and they shew an ancient tower with a modern 
superstructure, which it is pretended defended the crraTrvXov even 
at the time of the war of Eieocles and PoI}nices. I tasted there the water 
of the river Ismenus, and of Dirce, as I drank at Plattoa from the 
fountain of Gargaphia. Near the latter is a church, which has been 
destroyed by the Turks ; among the riflns I remarked several ancient 
columns. 

The country between Plataea and Neochorio is platiied with vines 
to a cJiisider^le distance from Platasa. The road leads over the 
field of Leuctra, where Epamiuondas achieved his splendid victory 
om ibe Lao^demomaas, The had been ripe already for the 
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last but neither Greeks nor Turks venture to gather them, 

fVom fVaip%f a surprise of the enemy. Among the vines the Turkish 
t^avalry would have been of little use. * Still the Greeks did not think 
proper to expose themselves for the sake of grapes, for the whole plain 
between Chalcis and TheVpiffi was open to the Turks at the time I 
^passed it with Captain Giorgaki. We waited till dark at Plata?a, from 
fear of an attack, if we ventured to pass it in the daytime. A small 
troop of cavalry would have dispersed in a moment nil oUr men, since 
the Greek^ infantry can make no stand whatever, in aflat country^ 
against the Turkish cavalry. Besides our Captain had orders to 
inarch«agaihstthe Turks, who came dovv'n from Thessaly; and he could 
not therefore l>e charged with cowardice for having made no attempt 
to clear the plains of Bceoiia from the enemies. We arrived before 
midnight at Neochorio, a village opposite to 'i’hespia?, on a steep hill. 
We did not meet with a single Turk, and I myself laid in an ample 
Stock of grapes, and felt no other regret, but that I was not able to 
carry them all away. They were delicious, of an exquisite flavour, and 
hanging* down from the vines so abundantly, as if imploring the 
stranger to come and pluck them. We had hardly left the vineyard 
and entered upon the plain of Leuctra, when the moon rose beautifully ; 
and it is impossible to describe its elfect upon the imagination, when 
we marched in the awful silence of tlfb night over those wide fields, 
upon wliich TVIount Cithaeron threw its long dark shade. The spirits 
ol* the slain at Leuctra seemed to hover round us. The events of past 
centuries, and the future destinies of Greece, occupied my mind in 
deep and thoughtful meditation. 

Neochorio, as the name implies, is a new place. No vestiges of 
antiquity are to be Ibund there. A traveller ought to remark the sig- 
nificance of the names of places in Greece : thus the modern name of 
Plataea signifies honca, from KOKteaXa ; it is not improbable that the 
l)onesof the Persians were seen for centuries on tlie field of battle, just 
ns the bones ot the Burgundians are at Murten, in Switzerland, where 
they are found in quantities to* this (lay. After the destruction of 
Plattca, the new name may have been taken from this circumstance. 
The name of I'hespite, which is called now Ermo Castro, means evi- 
dently a deserted place, which it is in reality. The mountain Marandali, 
to the north of Neochorio, is a branch of the Helicon, which is called at 
present Zagara. I regret that I had no time to mount the summit of 
Helicon^ but I understand that no traveller has yet been able to discover 
the Hippocrene or Aganippe, mentioned in ancient writers. 

I made an excursion on the following clay to Thisbe, accompanied 
by two Palicaris of Captain Giorgaki ; where the ancient walls of the 
city still excite the astonishment of the traveller. They prove the town 
to have been of considerable circumference, and the inhabitants must 
have been wealthy and powerful, or they would not liave built such ex- 
pensive fortifications* J went*dowu to the sea-port, about three miles 
from Thisbe, and found also there luiinerous vestiges of ancient work- 
manship. The village, built within the circumference of the ancient 
ThisbCt contains a small number of houses. I remarked a liJretched 
cottage built on the verge of the wall, ami the contrast which the huge 
square atones of the wall formed to the paltry cot, struck me so 
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forcibly, that a woman came to ask me what 1 saw worth in 

her humbly habitation. She begti^ed me to come in, which ; and 
I found a venerable old man sitting upon the floor near the fire. 1 
asked him his age ; “ 1 am ninety-three years old,’’ he said, “ and have 
not much longer to live, and perhaps the 'JJlirks will kill me yet before 
my time.” I told him that T hoped the Turks would never come to 
his village. “ If they come,” he said, interrupting me, “ I shall expect 
them in this plac^ ; my sons ainf daughters may go to the mountains, 

1 will die here.” He expressed, however, his hope, that Christianity 
would triumph over the Turkish infidels, and that the powers of Europe 
would never abandon Greece to«utter destruction. • 

Dobrene is a considerable village, three miles from the ancient 
Thisbe. The inhabitants were chiefly Albai^ese, and a small number 
of them could speak the Greek language. Tl^ey appeared to be in- - 
dustrious and wealthy people ; for their houses were better built than 
those of other Boeotian villages, and the men and women were well 
dressed. The village is separated by a narrow passage from the plain 
of Boeotia, and a watch-tower, built on a hill which commands the 
entrance to the valley of Dobrene, was garrisoned with a sufficient 
number of men to secure the inhabitants against any surprise from the 
enemy. The bishop of Thebes had taken refuge in this village. Bom 
at Constantinople of a noble ^>ai%nt, and brought up on Mount Athos, 
he appeared to possess more knowledge of the world, and ^ greater 
stock of learning, in theology as^well as in other branches of science, 
than I was used to expect from the Greek ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
He shewed me a small library, which he had saved from the Turks, 
and which contained some profane writers of antiquity, besides a good 
number of theological works. I recollect having seen there a manuscript 
paraphrase in Greek of the book of Job, written beautifully on vellum. 
He assured me that it was a manuscript of the tenth century. 

On my return to Neochorio, 1 found that Captain Giorgaki intended 
to start the following morning; nor had he given me leave of absence for 
more than two days. We took a whole day to Zagara, a mountainous 
village six leagues from Neochorio. Our path was wild and rugged, 
winding itself through ravines and precipices, jammed in by over- 
liangii^ rocks and hills, the tops of which were crowded with dark 
clumps of trees. Small rivulets gushed now and then forth from the 
sides of the hills. The most considerable stream was called Xeronero. 
At intervals the road rose above the heights, which separated us from 
the Boeotian plain; and then we einoyed for a short time a most mag- 
nificent view over the whole ofBoeotia to the straits of Eubma, whose 
high mountains girded our horizon to the east. Such a glimpse of 
distant scenery was delightful, after having walked for hours and hours 
in the dark 'shades of those inextricable ravines where the hills fre- 
quently seemed to close above us.* 

The village of Zagara had a wreftihed appearance. Without the 
precautionary measures of Captain Giorgaki, we should have been 
^starved there, as not half the meat, or flour, or olives, which we 
wanted, could be found among the poor inhabitants of the place. It 
was no wonder that the Turks never attempted to advance on this* 
^oad^ where no plunder could have rewarded them for the difficulties 
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of tb^ Ql^poditioo. Our commissaries brought some goats from a qon- 
aiderabla distance. As usual, the skin was taken off, and the whole 
goat put on a spit, and roasted on the fire, two men at opposite sides 
turning the spit. When done, the goat is divided into small pieces, an 
operation which is seldon^ performed with knives, but generally with 
the hands,— and indeed the Greeks never use any forks, nor have I ever 
seen any i)iit wooden spoons even among the wealthier class of people. 
The shoulder blade was generally brdught to Captain Giorgaki, since 
it was universally believed among the Soldiers, that he possessed the 
gift of foretelling future events, according to the shape of that part of 
the aoimah They used to throng round him, whilst he held it in his 
hand, waiting anxiously and impatiently and in dead silence till he 
found out its significance and import. With the calm gravity of a 
Hierophant he then h^gan to prognosticate, and was listened to with 
implicit liiilh. It was impossible to witness any practice more illus- 
trative of the simtdicity an& the superstitions of the Homeric times. 

The path from Zagara to Kyriaki is similar to that from Neochorio 
to Zagara ; the distance is about seven leagues. The heights are 
covered with plenty of wood, and small, villages are seen on the slope 
of hills considerably above the level of the plain. Their names are 
generally Albanese, such as Cutumla, Stercaiko ; yet the most beautiful 
valley through which we passed, vfas •called Agios Georgios, or Si. 
George. Kyriaki contains about one hundred and twenty houses, and 
the inhafcitants speak partly Greek, j^artly Albanese. There we were 
informed that the Turks had a few days ago completely destroyed 
Livadia, abandoned the place, and retired to Daulia. Captain Gior- 
gaki resolved in consequence to proceed by the way of Stiri and Agio 
Luca to Distomo, where he expected to collect a sufficient number of 
men to be enabled to drive the Turks from their position. Agio Luca 
is one of the most celebrated convents in Greece ; it is second to none 
but Mega Spiluio in Achaia. I saw tliere a beautiful church in the 
Gree-k style, and a considerable numbei of monks, who were all armed 
and constantly on the alert against the Turks. The town of Distomo 
was entirely deserted, and all the inhabitants had fled to the mountains. 
We passed a night there, during which they came down from their 
caverns, and brought us some provisions, after having been promised 
that they should be paid for them. Distomo is the ancient Ambrysus, 
and is situated in a fertile valley. The modern as well as the ancient 
name are taken from a fountain from which the inhabitants get ati 
ample supply of water. 

We left the following day ; and *a detachment of the troops, which 
Captain Giorgaki commanded, proceeded directly towards Daulia, 
whilst another took the road of Delphi. After an hour and a half we 
arrived on the celebrated spot, called the Schiste, where (Edipus is 
supposed to have slain his father Loins. There three roads meet, those 
of Delphi, Distomo, and DauNa, in a small valley encompassed by 
mountaias on all sides. The imagination of the poet could not have 
seieei^d a spot more lonely and awful for tlie perpetration of a 
dreadful deed* Tlie whole scenery bears a fierce and savage chameter, 

• wild and irregular stamp, such as becomes the dark majesty of 
fate* We dPwa on a swelling ground near th,e road# Captain 
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Oiorp^ttki told me, thnt we must take leave of each other, he in- 
tended to march upon Daulia. He proposed, however, to senid two 
of his men with me as far us Arachova, which is about a league distuiit 
from Delphi. I declined his offer,* and thanked him for his kindness, 
and gave a bakschi (drinking- money) to th^palicaris who had accomt 
panied me on my excursion to Thisbe. A goatskin was brought full 
of wine, and the first cup offered to me, upon which I drank the health 
of the Captain and his soldiers, *and success to the cause of liberty. 
The Captain thdn drank my he&lth ; and fcaXo raf/Je (happy journey,) 
and we parted under the discharge of our pistols. 

All my luggage was contained in a small knapsack, which I* could 
carry conveniently on my shoulders. 1 walked on cheerfully, wholly 
lost in tlie magnificent sight of the scenery about me. From the 
8chiste the road is continually rising*, as far a^ Arachova along the 
side of the mountains, which branch out from the Parnassus. At times 
the Gulf of Corinth cun be seen, and the coast of the Morea, wherever 
tile path rises above the woody hills which intervene. Arachova is a 
considerable village, containing several hundred liouses, and the inha- 
bitants generally speak tlie Greek language. Few Albanese reside 
amongst them. No traces of antiquity can be discovered there, and 
probably the place was not inhabited in ancient times. From Ara- 
chova it is ail hour’s walk to jS)elf^hi, or Castri, as it is now called. In- 
numerable tablets must have anciently been attached to tjie rock, 
because the small oblong squares, cut into the rock, which contained 
them, are still j)erceptible all along the road from Arachova to Delphi. 
Those tablets were probably ex-votos of the pilgrims, whose pilgrim- 
age to Delphi had been attended with success. At the entrance to 
Delphi, coming from Arachova, to the left stands now a Christian church 
of the miraculous Virgin Mary (Hai/aym,) and the people of Delphi 
believe just as firmly the miracles of the Christian image, as their an- 
cestors did those of Apollo. To the right rises in perpendicular 
height into two peaks the rock, at the foot of which gushes out the 
Castalian water in a pure and limpid'* spring. Tlie village is built on a 
sloping hill, so that the houses rise one above the other. The temple 
of Apollo, of which considerable ruins still remain, was built on the 
high ground, and must have presented a lofty and magnificent aspect 
from whatever side the stranger came, or wherever he took his abode 
at Delphi. At the bottom of the declivity runs a small rivulet called 
Fhania, on the opposite side of which the mountain rises again to con- 
siderable height, covered with forests. The coast of Achaia cannot be 
seen from Delphi, a circumstance wtiich adds much to the awful gran- 
deur of the situation. The imagination is concentrated upon this wild 
spot, which the ancients supposed to be situated in the Oeiitre of the 
world* It seetnn remarkable, that most temples where prophecy or 
any other superiiatual gills were pretended to be exercised, are placed 
in the recesses of woods and Ibrests, 'br in retired places among the 
mountains, where the soul is subdued by the overpowering awful ness 
of the surrounding nature. The Christian places of pilgrimage, which 
contait/ miraculous images, are generally also found in such secluded 
spots. 
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^ The ^#eent to the Catabothra is fatiguing ; it took uie two hours to 
reach it, being accompanied by a guide. It presents itself like a sub- 
terraneous temple, being of considerable length, and over-arched by the 
rock. No remains of sculpture, nor ahy fragments of antiquity, are found 
in the cavern. At a small distance is the spring of this Castalian water. 

At the time I was at Delphi it was the refuge of a number of per- 
sons from Thebes, Livadia, and Sulona. The inhabitants had just 
completed their vintage, for the grapes ripen much later in Phocis than 
in Attica gr Boeotia, the climate being hndre cold and rough, in conse- 
quence of the elevation of the country. This rendered the place very 
lively^** number of persons being engaged in carrying the grapes from 
the viri^ards to the press. I remarked many handsome faces among 
the women, who wear a different dress from those of Attica, and have 
a greater appearance of health. The people of Delphi did not seem 
to apprehend any danger from the Turks, because the situation of their 
village facilitates its defence ; nor did they appear to possess any 
correct information about the state of affairs. After having remained 
there several days, news came very unexpectedly, that the Turks were 
advancing upon Salona. Being obligetl to pass Salonabn the way to 
Missolonghi, I thought proper to leave Delphi inunediately, and arrived 
at Salona after three hours walk. I passed through Chryso, the an- 
cient Crissa, about a league from D^pM*, where I met a number of 
people, jvho had left Salona the same morning- All the vessels and 
fishing boats were engaged in taking fugitives over to the Morea, The 
houses were quite deserted at Salona ; almost all the women and chil- 
dren had fled to the mountains; and some hundred soldiers occupied 
the town and the castle, which was in a very dilapidated state ; at the 
head of them was Captain Panourias, an old klephtes or robber, whose 
highest recommendation was, that he had been engaged in warfare 
against the Turks for above thirty years. Some soldiers I met in 
the streets conducted me before him, and after having satisfied him on 
the flbjectof my journey, he inquired about the^^^tate of affairs in Attica. 

This circumstance may give an idea of the jSiilitary organization of 
Greece at that time, when a captain expected to obtain important in- 
formation from a rambling traveller. He complained in my presence 
bitterly of Captain Odyvsseus, who, he said, employed his time in repair- 
ing the Acropolis of Athens instead of meeting the Turks in the field. 
He attributed the advance of the Turks upon Salona to the indolence 
of the troops under the command of Odysseus, and his subalterns. 
Towards evening orders were given by Panourias, to a division of his 
troops, to set out in order to occupy a mountain defile, or derweni, 
which it was appreliended the Turks would attack early the following 
morning. If they succeeded in forcing that position, all further resist- 
ance became useless, and Salona must fall into the ha»ds of the Turks. 
1 walked up to the castle, which yet contains ruins of the ancient 
Ampbissa, the chief town of ISocris, which stood upon the site of Sa- 
I6hai. Some Turkish prisoners, whose lives had been spared hitherto, 
werti killed before my eyes, by the infuriated soldiers^ ^ftex sunset 
Captain Panourias left the town himself, with his chosen follqlvers, in 
Order to jbin his troops at the derweni. From that moment the con^ 
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fumnti in the town was friprhtfnl: the soldiers, who remaitietjl behind, 
broke open the houses, and plundered every thing that was left. 
Abundance of wine was in the town, almost all the casks having been 
filled during the vintage. A wild scene of revelry commenced before 
midnight, and no vestige of subordination ij^mained. Some soldiers, 
who had come from Kravari, which is the district of the ancient Locri 
OzoliP, were preparing to set out^for their native villages, and I begged 
to join them, as they took the road to Lidoriki, where I intended 
to go myself. They readily coAsented ; and we left Suloria after mid- 
night. Immediately on leaving Salona there is a long ascent, 4br 
Salona is situated in the hollow of a valley which extends to the gulf 
of Corinth, and at the opposite end of it. We walked the whole night 
over a rugged mountainous road, having loaded two mules with our 
luggage. We reached Lidoriki at ten o^clock in, the morning, its dis- 
tance from Salona being eiglit leagues. The few houses of Lidoriki 
were filled with people, fugitives from all parts. To my great surprise, 

I met there a number of persons corning from the neighbourhood of 
Missolonghi, who informed me that the Turks were advancing upon that 
place, and stated that they intended to take refuge at Salona. TJiey 
appeared equally surprised, wlien we communicated to them the news 
we brought from Salona. We remained at Lidoriki the remainder 
of the day ; and before evening Ahers arrived, who had left Salona 
after ns, who brought information that the Turks had forced pie der- 
weni ; and next, that they had arrived at Salona, burnt the greater part 
of the town, and murdered all they found there, I still hoped to be able 
to reach Missolonghi, and was glad to continue my journey during a part 
of the night and the following day, with my companions of Cravari. The 
whole country through which we passed is mountainous, woody, and 
extremely wild and thinly peopled. Before I separated from rny com- 
panions they begged me to open my knapsack, which I did. It con- 
tained few articles that pleased them, but they condescended to accept 
a Turkish golden embroidered handkerchief, wliich 1 had intended to 
take to Europe as a specimen of 'Furkish workmanship, and gallantly 
returned me the remainder. To object to their selection would, of 
course, have been as useless as it might have been dangerous. 

The third day I arrived on the banks of the Fidari, the ancient 
Even us. I could not discover a single house or chanie. The river 
was swoln, and almost impassable, from the quantity of rain which had 
fallen the preceding day. I passed the night in a wretched hut, called 
calybe, which the Greeks can make up anywhere in the course of a 
day. They use for this purpose theVeeds which grow so exuberantly, 
and to an astonishing height. They shew great skill in constructing 
these huts, which resemble tents, and contain Just the same space as 
tents usually d«. This calybe belonged t(/*goathcrds, who treated 
me hospitably with cheese and olives, of which I made my supper. I 
felt little inclined to sleep, because theifight was cold ; and 1 continued 
smoking my pipe till midnight. Now and then I walked out of the 
hut, and I shall never forget the magnificent midnight scenery on the 
banks *of the Fidari. Innumerable stars brightening the sky ; some 
passing clouds throwing their wandering shadows over the mouii* * 
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tains, forests, and the waters of the river, which rolled its impetuous 
waves— the stillness and repose of nature around us, — all this left a 
deep impression on my imagination. * In such moments of contempla** 
tion I could hardly believe that t lived in a country ravaged by war, 
whilst my soul was drinking the delights of profound peace. My 
recollection went back to the days, when the banks of the river were 
adorned by the buildings of ancient Calydon, and 1 could fancy Dio- 
medes hunting the wild boar through the neighbouring forests. The 
goatlierds.slept in the hut as soundly as if they had never heard of an 
enemy threatening their flocks and their lives. At intervals I also 
laid myself down on the ground, and covered myself with my cloak ; 
but the beauty of the night did not allow me any rest, and more than 
a dozen times I rose again ; and when the goatherds awoke in the 
morning they found me already walking on the banks of the river. 
They procured me some fyesh milk, and one of them assisted me in 
passing the river. He gave me a strong pole, twice as long as my 
body, to support myself against the water, sounded the way before me, 
and led me safely to the opposite bank. The water frequently 
reached to the neck, but the luggage on my back served as a coun- 
terpoise against its impetuosity. The Fidari has an extensive bed, 
and its overflow causes frequently great devastations : it took us above 
half an hour to pass it. From th^' bftnks of the Fidari I continued 
my journey toward Missolonghi, walking a whole day through the 
woods, where I met some hundred* of fugitive families from the vil- 
lages, which the Turks had burnt successively as they advanced upon 
Missolonghi, It was most distressing to see a whole population 
driven, at the approach of winter, almost without food, to the forests, 
where they were in imminent danger of perishing from cold or hunger. 
The news I brought of the taking of Salona by the Turks doubled 
their despair. They appeared to doubt whether I should succeed in 
reaching Missolonghi, I arrived, however, that evening safely at 
Bochori, three leagues distant from Missolonghi, and the following 
morning I entered the town earl}^, in the company of some soldiers who 
came to reinforce the garrison, which was commanded by the valiant 
Souliot captain, Marco Botzari. 

On the second clay after my arrival the Turks approached from 
Anatolico; and after an unsuccessful attempt to maintain the last 
position which defended Missolonghi, Marco Botzari shut himself up 
within the town, and closed the gates. The Turks spread themselves 
over the plain of Missolonghi, an^d presented, in their gaudy attire, a 
most interesting spectacle. Their army amounted to 4000 men, 
cavalry and infantry, commanded by Omer Pasha. The siege began 
on the 5th of November 1 822, and lasted till Christmas, when, after 
a desperate assault, the Turks wer^ forced by Marco Botzari to retreat 
upon Arta, with the loss of all their ammunition, baggage, and the 
greater part of their men. Marfro Botzari, the hero of Missolonghi, was 
a short man, like all the SouHots, but of a strong and compact frame ; 
rather pAle in the face, with a serious and thoughtful cast of features. 
His Albauese dress was simple and unostenlatioiis. He spoke little, 
Btid in a meek tone of voice, and whenever he was not at the bead of 
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f)i» soldiers, he resembled more a martyr than a hero. Bat his coun- 
tenance brightened in the face of battle, or at the approach of danger ; 
and then his whole person bespoke unbending courage and determi- 
nation. Marco Botzari, and Catiajris the sailor, who burnt the Turkish 
frigate at Scio, are the two greatest me^^ which the revolution of 
Greece has produced, ♦ 


THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST.* 

In these days of scepticism and scrutinizing, it may appear no easy 
matter to diffuse a belief in the existence of a universal elixir, capable 
of arresting or retarding the wane of life, so dhat ‘ youth,* as the 
scriptures beautifully express it, shall be ‘.fenewed like the eagle’s.’ 
Yet, that such an elixir not only exists, but may be procured with small 
difficulty and at little expense, we think we can (upon premises 
granted) bring plausible argument to shew. We mean not to assert 
indeed that the wane of manhood may be brought back thereby to the 
bloom of infancy, nc/r the decrepitude of age to the standard of 
adolescence ; but it will — as we ^au aver upon the testimony of our 
own experience -*- impart a nfddier tint and a warmer glow to the 
blood, — enkindle a brighter expression in the eye, — and call up in the 
mind a train of thoughts fresh, lively, beautiful, and rapturous — 

Such as youthful poets tlreani, 
oh summer’s eve by haunted stream. 

The elixir wc allude to, is the study of nature — embracing the whole 
range of the visible creation from the almost invisible mite, to the huge 
leviathan who rnaketh the deep boil like a pot; — from the hyssop that 
groweth on the wall, to the cedar of Lebanon ; — from the dew-drop, 
to the broad thunder-cloud that o’ercanopies the horizon ; — and from 
the grain of sand on the seashore, fo the planet which hangs self- 
balanced in the empyrean. This study is as inexhaustible as it is de- 
lightful ; it never tires, because it is always new, — and, what is more, 
it can be pursued in all circumstances and in all places ; for examjdes 
are not wanting to prove that even in the crowded, city (witness Mr. 
(leorge’s investigation of dry-rot), and, still more wonderlul, in the 
narrow prison cell (witness Trenck’s tame mice and musical spiders) — 
the study of nature has been pursued with no less ardour tlmii in the 
woods and fields — where to the enthisiastic naturalist 

Not a breeze 

Flies o’er the meadow, — not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence,— not a strain 
Brom all the tenants of Jhe warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence the bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure. » 

If it be granted, therefore, that the pleasures of childhood are more 
exquisite and contain less alloy than those of riper years, it roust be 
hecaus^then every thing appears new and robed in all the fresh beau- 

* Murray— I v<d« mnall 8v0. 
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ti^43^f .&iFitioy,--^^faerea9 in still inorei^iirmanhcK)^ 

whateveriiasfrequ^tly recurred, begins * to 'W€»i* the lar- 
nkh of decay, or to be tinged with the/ading colours of ®oii*»sefc. .That 
there minds tuned to the quiet apathy of, reposing, like the ima*^ 
giuary. gods of JEpicurus, ;^vithout a wish for a new feeling or ,a new 
idea, is no reason why UVose who * are not altogether of such olay* 
should 

^Eenounce the boundless store 
Whioh bounteous Nature to her vot’ries yields $ 

^ The warbling woodland, ^thexesuimding shore — 

The pomp of groves, Ui^'^arniture of pelds— 

. 411 that the genial ray #f mprainggilds-^ 

And all that echoes to song of Even. 

Xtooking at the study of nature in this point of view, — as affording 
an ondless succession of ‘ever new delights’ — such as charmed us in 
chi^ocd when everything wore the array of beauty* — we think the 
position with which we set out must be abundantly manifest; and 
with such a volume as ‘The Journal of a Naturalist’ to corroborate our 
arguments, we may hold out to all those whom we can persuade to 
exaiuine the marvellous contrivances “and mechanism of the things 
aw^nd them, a countless succession of new^ pleasures, which, like 
Anacreon*s cupids, become the sour(jes of myriads more. 

The materials indeed are altogether exhaustless in the chemistry of 
the atmtasphere with Us clouds and the dew, in the structure of rocks 
and the formation of soils, in the faried machinery of the vegetable 
tribes, and the philosophy of the animal population in the earth, the air, 
and the waters. Into all these subjects our author has entered, with 
a^ea] as, buoyant and fervid as that of a boy just let loose from s^'hool 
for the faster hplydays, yvhen he rushes through brake and wood, and 
pries into every bush in search of birds’ nests ; and yet, if we are, not 
misinformed, he is considerably advanced into the vale of years. The 
autl|or of this pleasing book, we have been told, is John Leonard 
linapp, Esq„F. L. S., of Alverston Thornburyj^near Bristol, previously 
well known among naturalists, b^y a splendid '^^ork on British Grasses, 
entitled ‘Gramina Britannica.’ By the%ork before us, he is certain, 
we think, to become as universally known among general readers as 
he has long been among scientific botanists; for he has proved him- 
self to be not only an ingenious and original observer, but an eloquent 
and d^ll^htful writer ; so that while his science is generally accurate, 
and sometimes profound, he displays admirable tact in selecting the 
points of a subject which shall striking and intelligible to all,, and 
no less' ttiste in embodying these in language. The great variety of 
his materials also indicates considerable skill, for he leaves few topics 
untouched among those which have come within the range of his ob- 
servation— and such only he takej^up— -the work beitig, in no sense of 
4he word, a cornpilation from books— (with which indeed he claims 
little acquaintance) — ^but a genuine personal narrative and record of 
itfirW #enomtu In works professing to treat of natural history, we 
seltSs|^‘^|tneet with anything relating to the liatural history of^tnan, — 
thougtf'ptoaps this is the most interesting pari of all ; but it bSs riot 
been ove¥166ked by Mr. Khapp^ who has interspersed througii his 



voluiii«« aereml cufipus piarticulturs with mespect to tlie peo^ in hie* 
vicinity. We were much pleased, for example^ with the foitowin^ liraii 
of rami eeoncMny, in the euliivattop of potatoes ^ 

Our land is variously rented for this culture ; but perhajjs eight pounds pW 
acre rtre h general standard: the farmer gives it two pioughings,'fiBaSman0‘pi 
and paye the tithe ; the seed is found, and all the labour in and out ispiiis*^' 
formed bv the renter; or the farmer, in lieu of aiw rent, receives half . 
crop. The returns to the labourer ar^ always ample, when conducted with 
any thing like discretion ; and the emolument to the farmer is also quite suf- 
fi6icn1, as, beside the rent, he is paidVor the manuring his land for succeed- 
inif crop, be it wheat or barley ; hence land is always to be obtained by the 
cotter, upon application. We have a marked instance in the year lB 2 $li 0 w 
little we can predict what the product of this crop will be, or the change that 
alteration of weather may effect; for after the drought of the summer, after 
our apprehensions, our dismay (for the loss of this root is a very serious cala- 
mity), the produce of potatoes was generally fair, in pldces abundant ; nutny 
acres yielding full eighty sacks; which, at the digging out price of 6s. 
sack, gave a clear profit to the labourer of 1 1/. 7s. 6i per acre ! But at afiy 
rate it gives infinite comfort to the poor man. vyhicn no other article can 
equally do, and a plentiful subsistence, when grain would be poveriy and 
want. injudicious manner, in which some farmers have let their land> 
has certainly, under old ^cts of parliament, brought many families into a 
parish ; but we have very few instances, where a potato-land renter 
extent is supported by the parish. Jin |his village a very large portion of oar 
peasantry inhabit their own cottages, the greater number of which liave been 
obtained by their industry, and the successful culture of this root. The jpeV 
ting in and out of the crop is solely performed by the cotter and his family *• 
a child drops a set in the dibble-hole or tlie trench made by the father, tfie 
wife with her hoe covering it up ; and in harvesting all the family are in ac- 
tion ; the baby is wrapped up when asleep in its mother’s cloaK, and laid 
under the shelter of some hedge, and the digging, picking, and conveying to 
the great store heap commences ; a pi-imitive occupation and cotfittiunity of 
labour, that I believe no other article admits of, or affords. 

A mode of cultivating tlie potatoe somewhat similar obtains in 
Scotland, of which an iq^eresting accquut is given by the Rev. mr* . 
Harley, of Sorn, Ayrshirt, in Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account irf " 
that parish. We have not the book at hand to refer to, but, the prac- 
tice is for each villager to rent from a neighbouring farmer as ranch 
land as he wants for the supply of his family, for which he pnys so 
much per fall or perch. In some cases. the villager finds manure^ seW, 
and labour; the farmer having nothing to do with the 'crop: iaothers^ 
the farmer ploughs the land, carts the manure, forms drills ready 
receive manure and cuttings, and wheq these are done by the villager, 
the farmer covers in the drills with the plough. All hoeing and weed- 
ing are performed during summer by the villager, but the farmer 
assists him with the plough to take up the crop.. In the 
the principal part af the labour is done by the spade, and the 
usually parcelled out into lots laid out in ridges ; hi the seeqi^^ Hie 
lots are in long drills, usually one, two, br three of wh|^h rented 
by an individual, according to the supply wanted % h^ or as 

he can produce manure. It becomes, therefore, im ins^mni matter 
for a villager to attend to this, and some whp arm nareftd M eoltectiug 
vegetable refuse to mix with their coal M^es, wUl, in tbe^ course of a 
May, 1829, 2 M ^ 
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ycivr, make irekle Uie quantity of good manure, than tliose who are 
careless. At Catrine, in the above parish, there is an extensive cotton 
factory, where the usual close confinement and long hours are kept up; 
but in consequence of almost all the workmen and their families cm- 
jployerJ in the factory cultivating their own potatoes in the manner above 
described, ilbhealth is much less common among them than in public 
works, where so beneficial a combination of rural with mechanical la- 
bour is unknown. There is one disadvantage : holydays are inrknown in 
Scotland, with the exception of new-year’s day and the king’s birth-day, 
and the rigidity of Presbyterian discipline will not permit the gathering 
of a weed or the lifting of a hoe on Sunday ; so that the cotton spin- 
nei'f^ are obliged to attend to their f)otatoe croi)S in the evenings after 
working hours. 

As our author had previously acquired a reputation for botanical 
knowledge, we anticipated that the portion of his journal devoted to 
tills dej)artment would i}pt be the least interesting ; and we confess 
that, so ihr from being disappointed in this, he has exceeded our ex- 
pectations, not in the mere technology of names, which it requires 
only a ineehanical memory to parrot, — but in original and beautiful 
renuirks, the following for example, t)n the prevalence of yellow co- 
lours in spring flowers : ' 

We have no colour so easily prodii(|“d ps this is ; and it is equally remark- 
al)le, t hat, amidst all the varied hues of spring, yellow is the most |jredomi- 
nant m our wild and cultured plants. The primrose, cowslip, pilewort, 
globe-flower, butter-cup, cherlock, cix)cus, all the cabbage tribe, the dande- 
lions, appear in this dress. The very flrst butterfly, that will 

** aloft repair. 

And sport, and flutter in the fields of air/* 

ia the sulphur butterfly (gonepteryx rhamni), which in the bright sunny 
mornings of March we so often see under the warm hedge, or by the side of 
some sheltered copse, undulating and vibrating like the petal of a primrose 
in the breeze. The blossoms of many of our plants afford for the decoration 
of the fair a vast variety of colours and intermediate tints ; but they are all 
of them, or nearly so, inconstant or fugitive before the light of the sun, or 
mutable in tlu? dampness of the air, except those obtained from yellow 
flowers ; ci re iim stances may vary the shade, but yet it is mostly permanent. 
Yellow is again the livery of autumn, in all the shades of ochre and of orange ; 
the sore and yellow leaf” becomes the general cast of the season, the sober 
broWTi comes next, and then decay. 

Ilis theory, wc may remark, has led him into the mistake of con- 
sidering the sulphur butterfly as “ the very first;” for both the tortoise 
shell and the peacock {yancssaf'uriica:^ and V, lo,) often if not always 
precede it^ ; (we have seen the peacock in January ;) and upon these 
there is not a tint of yellow. 

As botany has, since the lime of Linnaeus, become almost exclu- 
sively a science of names, we cLuId not but admire the way in which 
our author has taken notice of the common appellations of plants, 
many of which are now obsolete^ or at least becoming so. 

Modern science may wrap up tlie meaning of ita epitheti in Greek and 
Latin ; but in very many cases tliey are the mere traztslatiofls of tliese 

* See Companion to the Almanac for 1829, page 33. 
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despised old, vulgar names." What pleasure it must liave afforded the 
])Oor sufferer in body or in limb, — what conscience he must have fell for re-, 
when he Icnewthat the croocl neiii:hbour who came to bathe his wounds, 
or ftssuaije his inward torments, brought with him such things as ‘‘ all-heal, 
])reak-stone, bruise-vvort, gout-w'oed, fever-few" ,(fugio,) and twenty other 
such (iornfortable rnitigators of his afflictions : wiiy their very names would 
almost charm away the sense of pain! The modern recipe contains no such 
tenns of comfortable assurance: its meanings are all dark to the sufferer;- 
its infiuenc-e unknown. And tlien the*gt^od herbalist of old professed to have 
plants which were “ all good they could assuage anger by their loose- 
strife* ’ they had “ honesty, truclove, and heartsease." The cay?nnes, the 
soys, the catchups, and extratropical pondimcnls of these days, were nqj, re- 
el liircd, when the next thicket would produce “ poor man’s popper, sauce 
alone, and hedge-mustard and the woods and wilds around, when they 
yielded such delicate viands as “fat hen, lambs-quarters, way-bread, butter 
mid eggs, with cochins and cream," afforded no despicable bill of fare. No 
one ever yet thought of accusing our old simplers of the vice of avarice, or 
Jove of lucre ; yet tlieir “ thrift" is always to be seen : we have their Immble 
“ pennyworth, hcih twopence, moneywort, silverweed, and gold of pleasure." 
We may smile, perhaps, at the cognomens, or the commemorations of friend- 
ships, or of worth, recorded by the old simplers, at their herbs, “ JJennet, 
Ilobert, Christopher, Gerard, or Basil but do the names so bestowed by 
iTioderb science read betiVr, or sound better? it has “ Lightfootia, Lap^- 
roiisia, Hedwigia, SchKuhria, Schcuch/eria and surely we may admit, in 
eoiiimon benevolence, such partiaAties as “ good King Henry, sweet Wil- 
liam, sweet Marjory, sweet Cicely, Lettuce, Mary Gold, and Hose." *There 
are epitliets, however, so very extraordyiary, that we must consider them as 
mere perversions, or at least incapable of explanation at this period. The 
tirms of modt'rn science, waver daily: names undergo an annual change, 
fmle with the leaf, and give place to others ; hut the ancient terms, wliicli 
some may ridicule, have remained for centuries, and will yet remain fill 
nature is swallowed up by art. No: let our ancient herbalists, “ a grave 
anti whiskered race," retain the honours due to their labours, which were 
most needful and important ones at those periods : by them were many of 
tlie casualties and sulierings of man and beast relieved ; and by aid of per- 
severance, belter constitutions to act upon, and faith to operate, than we pos- 
sess, they probably elfecled cures, which we modems should fail to accom- 
plish if attempted. 

Our author has given an excellent, and in many respects an original 
account of the mole, to which we beg leave to add one or two cir- 
cumstances which have occurred to ourselves. It has been fre(|uently 
remurked, that though moles are partial to fields within the reach of 
Milter, they like to have their galleries in dry banks, or the more ele- 
vated parts of fields, where tliey are n^t in danger of being flooded. 
It is not unlikely, imiecd, that it is to the great humidity of the climate we 
ought to refer the want of moles in Ireland. He tliis as it may, wc recently 
met with a striking instance of contrivance in the mole to afford a 
jirotection from iri^jisUire. In the woods adjoining ShooWs Hill, 
there are considerable patches of swampy ground, which are partially 
flooded in winter. On passiag near one*of these swarnps, wc Were 
struck with the nnusual size of a mole-hill, which we at first imagined 
to he an ant’s nest. It was indeed a singular locality for a mole-hill, 
moles bei^g seldom found in woods, and much seldomef in swamps ; 
— but though it was as large as six ordinary mole-hills, there 
be no doubt that it was one. Upon i cmoving a portion of the tipper layer 

2 U 2 
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of the mouldy the reason of its extraordinary elevation wa^» at once ex- 
plained ; a circular {j^allery having’ been constructed on the highest 
part of the mound, and covered only by about two inches’ depth of mould. 
As this gallery was at least two fM above the level of the swamp, it 
was out of the reach df any common inundation ; and it appeared 
evident to us that it had been reared for this very purpose. We do not 
recollect of meeting with any similar fact recorded of the mole. 

Another circumstance recently ofiserved by us serves to illustrate 
Mr. Knapp’s idea of the extraordinary acuteness of smell in the mole. 
He tells us that it will hunt for worms in the richest parts of a field 
or on the edges of a dung-heap, to which it must be guided by the 
smell. Now we accidentally discovered that youti^ moles almost in- 
variably find tlieir way directly under the droppings of cows in a pas- 
ture, where of course' they meet with a more abundant supply of food 
thfitn elsewhere. In one field we found the galleries of young moles under 
every dropping, and that without any earth thrown out from their 
excavations. What they had done with this we could not discover. 

The author seems very partial to the study of ornithology, and has 
enriched his volume with many valuable remarks upon birds. The 
following account of the magpie, however, by.no means agrees, with 
our own observation. 

The tall tangled hedgerow, the firgfovf,or the old well- wooded enclosure, 
constitute the delight of the magpie (corvus pica), as there alone its large 
and dark hest has any chance of escaping observation. We here annually 
deprive it of these asylums, and it leaves us ; but it does not seem to be a 
bird that increases much any where. As it generally lays eight or ten eggs, 
and is a very waiy.and cunning creature, avoiding all appearance of danger, 
it might be supposed that it would yearly become more numerous. Upon 
particular occasions we see a few of them collect ; but the general spread 
IS diminished, and, as population advances, the few that escape will retire 
from the haunts and persecutions of man. 

On the contrary, it has always appeared to us to be no less partial to 
human neighbourhood than its* congener, the rook ; and so far from 
being a solitary, though it is certainly a shy and wary bird, we have 
never met with it excejd near farm-houses. Ju the north almost every 
farm has Us denizen pair of magpies, which incubate in their hereditary 
nest on the old ash tree, year after year, and probably for cegtury after 
century, precisely like an liereditary colony of rooks. That the race 
does B^ot increas<;}. has struck us frequently, for the several pgirs to 
which we have alluded, UsS remaining partial for years to a particular 
free, seldom increase beyond tffeir original number. But this mgy 
partly accounted for from the pugnacious sjiirit of the bird, which will 
not permit its kindred to form asettleinent in its neighbourhood. 

We know not, whether , the ma^Ic was included by the, ancient 
Homans in, t^ term corvus, a# it is by modern Naturalists; but the 
ynlgar universally bok. up<tn it as a bi^d of had oipen, suppo.sing its 
jjppgarance to l)€to]ven death and other calaniities, and particularly 
when more magpies than one are seen at the kame time. 

^ Our guthor 1ms n:ia(|e many beautiful remarks on the tpices and 
singing of birds* wliich we are strongly tempted {o c?5:tr^Cl entirely ; 
but we CW spa^e ]foom only for tlic following ! 




The ^Itighg 6f birds seems entirely a spotitaneous effiision, pro- 
duced by no exertion, or occasioning no lassitude in muscle, or relaxation of 
the parts of action. In certain seasofls and weather, the nightingale sings all 
dayj and most part of the night ; and Ve never observe that the powers of 
song are weaker, or that tl}e notes become harfh and untunable, after all 
these hours of practice. The song thrush, in a mild moist April, will com- 
nitMice his tune early in the morning, pipe unceasingly through the day, yet> 
at the close of eve, when he retires to«rest, there is no obvious decay Of his 
musical povyers, or any sensible effort required to continue his harmony to 
the last. J3irds of one species sing m general very like each othei> with dif- 
ferent degrees Of execution. Soraecoiihties may produce finer songsters, but 
without great variation in the notes. • In the ttirush, however, it is renrnrk- 
able that there seems to be no regular notes, each individual piping a vo- 
luntary of his own. Their voices may always be tlistinguished amid the 
choristers of the copse, yet. some one performer will more particularly en- 
gage attention by a peculiar modulation or tune; and should several stations 
of these birds be visited in the same morning, fe*\' or none probably will b6 
found to preserve the same round of notes ; whatever is uttered seeming the 
etfusioh of the moment. At times a strain will break oiit perfectly unlike 
any preceding utterance, and we may wait a long time without noticing any 
repel ition of it. Harsh, strained, and tense, as the notes of this bird are, yet 
they are pleasing from their variety. The voice of the blackbird is infinitely 
more mellow, but has much less variety, compass, or execution ; and he too 
commences his carols with the mo^ihi^ light, persevering from hour to hour 
without effort, or any sensible faltering of voice. The cuckoo wearies us 
throughout some long May morning with the unceasing monotony of its 
song; and, though there are others as Vociferous, yet it is the only bird 1 
know, that seems to suffer from the use of the organs of voice. Little etc- 
crtion as the few notes it makes use of seem to require, yet, by the middle 
or end of June, it loses its utterance, becomes hoarse, and ceases from any 
further essay. 

With respect to the singing of birds in the night, we may remark 
that there are many more night songsters than has been commonly 
imagined. The nightingale has usually engrossed all the praise ; but 
besides it, we have observed the reed-sj^arrow, the wood-lark, the sky- 
lark, the white-throat, ahd the wmter-ousel, sing at most hours of the 
night. The inock-birds also, both that of our own country (jvylvia 
sifhearia) and the celebrated American mimic of the grove, may be 
added to the number. A species of finch (laxia enuckator, Linn.) 
common in the pine forests of Hudson’s bay, aiid sometimes seen in the 
North of Scotland, enlivens the summer nights with its song. Jt is no 
uncoinmon occurrence for the canaty, the song-thrush, and other 
species, when kept in cages, 16 sing itvthc night, particularly when the 
room in which they are is well lighted ; and it may be remarked, that 
all night-sbhg birds are partial to tlie moon, — a circum.stance well 
known ih America, where the night-hunter is roused from his bed or 
liis bottle by the ntocking bird, heraUyng with its loud notes tlie rising 
of the moon. 1*0 this Catalogue we mav likewise sulyoin land-rail 
or corn-crake (jdllm crex), the partridge, grOuse, and J^inea-fow’l, 
which, though they cannot be said to sing, utter their peculiar ciies 
in the night. 

Many more species of birds, perhaps, fhab those wc have enu- 
inertited, sing in the night. Captain Cook, when off the coast of New 
Zealand, says, We were charihed the wKole night the songs of 
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itinutilcrnble species of birds, from the woods which beautify the shore s 
of this unfrequented island.” VoL /,) A very anomalous 

instance of a bird sing'in<y in the nj^ht, fell under our abservatioii on the 
Cth of Apnl, 1811. Al)Out ten o’clock at nio-ht we heard ajiedfj^e- 
sparrow (accentor inodutaris) go through its usual song more than a 
dozen times, faintly indeed, but very distinctly. The night was cold and 
frosty, but rniglit it not be that the little musician was dreaming of 
Bnmmer and sunshine ? We have tlve poetical authority of Dryden for 
making Kie conjecture, who says, 

^ “ The little birds in dreqms their songs r(^at ” — 

Indian Emperor, 

We were particularly struck with our author’s account of the thrush : 

In the winter season, the common song thrush feeds sparingly upon Iht* 
butties of the whitethorn, and the hedge fruits, but passes a great portion of its 
time at the bottoms of ditches, seeking for the smaller species of snails (helix 
hortensis, and hel. nemoralis), which it draws out from the old stumps of tin 
fence w ith unwearied perseverance, dashing their shells to pieces oh a stone ; 
and we frequently see it escaping from the hedge ])ank with its prize, whicli 
no little intimidation induces it to relinquish. The larger kind at this season 
are beyond its power readily to obtain ; for, as tfie cold weather advances, 
they congregate in clusters behind soyie old tree, or against a sheltered w^tdl, 
fixing the openings of their shells agaid^it each other, or on the subf?tancu‘ 
beneath, and adhering so firmly in a mass, that the thrush cannot by any 
means draw them wholly, or singly, from their asylum. In the warmer 
portion of the year they rest separate, and adhere but slightly ; and should 
the summer be a dry one, the bird makes , ample amends for the disappoint- 
ment in winter, intrudes its bill under the margin of the opening, detaches 
them from their hold, and destroys them in great numbers. In the summers 
of 1825 and 1826, both hot and dry ones, necessity rendered the thrash un- 
usually assiduous in its pursuits ; and every large stone in the lane, or under 
the old hedge, w'as strewed with the fragments of its bantjiiet. This has 
more than once reminded me of the fable of the “ Four Bulls united iii’ 
vincible, when separated an easy prey : but, with the exception of this season, 
and this bird, I know no casualty to which the garden snail is exposed. 

With respect to the shell of the snail we may remark, that when ii 
is injured, or broken, tlie animal soon repairs tlie breach by means ol“ 
its mantle or collar, from the fluid produced, by which the shell is 
originally formed. It is a very amusing, instructive, and by no means 
a cruel experitnent, to watch tliy manner in which a snail rejiairs its 
broken shell, by passing the mantle repeatedly over the breach, and 
leaving at each movement a quantity of mucus to harden in the air. 
To vary the experiment, a portion of the shell may be broken, as far 
out of reach of the mantle as may be, such as in the last whorl but 
one ; when it will be seen to pass out the foot to make room for the 
mantle being drawn up sufficiowtly high into the^shcll to reach the 
part which has been injured.* If the experiments be made upon th(i 
snail-shells with coloured bands, (Helix nemoralis, tj’c.) it may b(‘ 
remarked, that the mantle is banded in a shnilat manner, the several 
bands secreting oacii its peculiarly coloured material. t 

St. Jerome beantiidly remarks, that “ it is not only in the creation 
of the heavtiis, of the earth, of the sun, of the sea, of elephants, 
camels, horses, oxen, leopards, bears, and lions, that the power oi 
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fhe (Vt'ator is rendered wonderful ; fur he appears nol less niiji^hty in 
the production of tlie smallest ,animaN, such as ants, flies, 
worms, and other insects, wliiih arw much better known to ns by sij;’ht 
than by name.” (Hierortym. ad Ilelidor. Epitaph.) This could not 
be more striking^ly illustrated timn in ilie Economy and structure of 
the little water inseet usually Called the whirlwig, of which our nutiuw 
g*ives the following' account : — » 

Water, ^uiet, Stillwater, affords^ji place of action t 0 a very iunnsin,(; little 
fellow (i^ynniis n at alor). which about the month of April, if the^veuther b« 
tolerably mild, we see gamboling upon the surface of the sliellcTcd j)o(^l ; and 
every schoolboy, whohas angled fora minnow in the bi’ook, is well actpi'hinted 
with this merry swimmer in his shining Idack jacket. Retiring in the autumn, 
and reposing all the winter in the miici at the bottom of the pond, it awakens 
in the s])ring, rises to the surface, anif commences its Rummer sports. They 
associate in small parlies of ten or a dozen, near the bank, where som^ little 
projection forms a bay, or renders the water pai’ftciilarly tranquil ; and here 
they will circle round eac;h other wdthout contenUoii, each in his sphere, and 
wifli no apparent object, from morning until night, with great sprightliness and 
animation ; and so lightly do fliiy move on the fluid, as to form only some 
faint and transient circles on its surface. Very fond of society, we seldom see 
them alone, or, if partedl^y accident, they soon rejoin their busy companions. 
One pool commonly affords space for the aninsemeiit of several parties; yet 
they do not unite, or contend, bn t»perform their cheerful cii clings in separate 
family associations. If we interfere with their inerrimeut, tlicy seem greatly 
alarmed, disperse, or dive to the bottom, where their fears shortly^ subside, as 
^ye soon again see onr little merry friends gamboling as before. This plain, 
tiny, gliding water flea, seems a very unlikely creature to arrest our young 
attentions; hut the hoy with his angle has not often much to engage his 
notice, and the social, active parties of this nimble swimmer, presenting 
themselves at these periods of vacancy, become insensibly familiar to his 
sight, and by many of us are not observed in after life without recalling 
former hours, scenes of perhaps less aiixiou.s days. 

As Mr. Kna[)p has taken uo notice of a circumstance which wc 
consider the most remarkable in this insect, we shall endeavour to 
su])p]y his omission. Land animals see indifferently under water, and 
ncpialic animals imperfectly in air; and an animal with an eye equally 
titled for seeing in water and in air, can have, on account of the great 
iliflerence of the mediums, but imperfect vision in either. The insect 
just alluded to, in order to obviate this difficulty, is fiirnislied with 
two sets of eyes, one pair being placed on the crown of the head lijr 
seeing in water. As it swims half submerged, the latter pair must be 
very useful iii warning the insect of ^approaching danger ti'oin fishes, 
<S:e., below, and from being surprised froin above, their great 
quickness of sight being quite surprising, as they dive with the ra- 
jiidity of lightning when an idle boy, or an eager entomologist, attempts 
to disturb their ettcentric dances. • 

Though the greater portion t)f th? volume is devoted to the con- 
sideration of animaby the author does* not cpjifiue himself to sys- 
tematic regularity in this respect, but makes occasional excursions inio 
other departments. The following remarks, for example, on the 
spoiting^of fruits and leaves, which occur near the end of the vr^lunic, 
are no less original than interesting ; — 

Our apples in some years are more inclined to become spotted lliau in 
others, from causes not quite obvious, as moist siuinncrs do not occasion it 
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more decidedly than dry. Particular sorts are more subject to these dark 
markings than others. The russpt, thp\jgh a rough-coated fruit, seems ex- 
empt from spots ; ^vhereas some of thd smooth-rinded ones, especially the 
pearnuiin, are invariably disfigured wfth them. These marks appear to be an 
wciilium, which we frequeimy find to be perfectly 'matured, the centre oc- 
cupied with minute, powdeiy capsules, having burst through their epidermis, 
or covering,. which hangs in fragments round the margin. This aecidium ap- 
parently derives Us n,utriraent from the apjjle; for immediately ronnd the 
verge of the spot tl^e skin becomes wrinlcjed in con.sequ6nce of the juices be- 
jng drawttc off by the fungus. In most cases the presence of plants of this 
nature is symptomRlic of decay ; but in this instance find an exception to 
a pretty gfeSfeTal Effect, for the decay of the does not always commence 
at the j^oti which does not even appftrently contribute fo it ; for the whole 
fruit will shrivel un in time by ttie escape of its juices without any decay 
by ixmrtificalion. Though we are noln.bJe always to ascertain the purposes 
of palure, yet. Ifils cryptogamous plant affords a strong example of her 
iiTti^epal tendency to procW;c. and every vegetable substance seems to afford 
a soil for her productions. We have even an agaric, with a bulbous root and 
downy pileiis, that will spring from the smooth summit of another(it^aricus 
caseus), which has a uniform footstalk, though not of common occurrence. 
Thus a plant, that itself arises fiom decay, is found to constitute a soil for 
another; and th® termination of this chain of efficiency is hidden from 

Jjut the leaYe.s' of many vegetables often become singularly spotted during 
some part of the summer, and such sprtshave not certainly been effected by 
the growth pf cryptogampus plantts, naffiral decay, or the punctures of in- 
sects, the usual agents in these cases. A very indifferent observer ofdhese 
things, in strolling round his garden, must have remarked how uniformly and 
singularly th6 foliage of some of the varieties of the strawberry are spotted, 
ana corrodfed as it Were Into little holes ; whereas other kinds have seldom 
any of these marks visible on (hem. I have fancied, that these spottings 
were occasioned by the influence of solar heat : a shower of rain falls, small 
drops collect and remain upon the leaf of the plant ; the sun then , darts out, 
converting all these globujfes of rain into so many UfUe lenses, convermng 
the r«Lys, and’^corchipg or burning a bpje at the focus, I his conjecture lias 
been gather strengthened by observing, that upon certain sorts, the hautboy, 
alpine, &c,, the ruin when it falls uniiormiy wets the leaves, yet they do not 
become spbtted ; but the smooth lettvesof others', roseberry, Caledonian, upon 
which it stands in drops, always b|^ome marked and perforated: but what- 
ever may be the real cause &f tiitese spottings, if the toliage be loiKjlied, by 
way of » an experiment, with the point of a heated wire, after a few days 
they will present an appearance veiy similar what is naturally effected. 

Upon the whole we cannot give Mri Knapp's * Journal of a Na- 
turalist’ higher praise than by saying, it is worthy of being a com- 
panion to ‘White’s Mtttural History of Selborne/ to which it is, in 
some respects, even superior. * ^ ‘ 
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2rf. — The trial of Martin for Setting fire to York Minster, reported in 
the papers of to-day, furnilShes another very strong instance of the 
cruel absurdity, or rather the absurd cruelty, of not ullowilig the cottn- 
sel of ])erson8 accused of felony to speak for them* Nevejp,we do think, 
was there an arrangement so preposterous, and against which no in- 
terests can be in question, that continued so long. Neither does this 
arise from attention not having been drawn to jt. It has been brought 
forward several times in the House 6f Commons, and aWays negatived 
by a very considerable majority. And yet wb have never heard ofii Word 
in the shape of argument against this undeniable right being conceded. 
If your property is at stake, — if you are accused of a misdemeanour, — 
here you may have ample as^stance from the gowned gentry at West- 
minster Hall : for ielony involving the severer punishments, ileath 
included, you must make your defence yourself. This has been said 
a thousand times, and a tVo\^and times it should be repeated; it 
should coiistiuitly be dinged into the ears of the government and the 
legislature till the right is done. ^ * 

People say that most of the accused are guilty — most, yes — but not 
all. They never can say that ; and many is the case in which iuno- 
ceiit men have been convicted for want of a counsel to speak to evi- 
dence” to the jury ; we know ovraehes several such. In a complicated 
case, it is imyiossible for a prisoner to do this ; it is very difficult otleii 
for a man of talent, with his mind at ease, and bred for the purpose, 
to make a story clear through a mass of intricate evidence I llieu the 
old nonsense of the judge being the counsel of the prisoner^ tie ought 
not to be, he is uot, and he cannot* be. He ought not to fee, for it is 
his duty to see justice done — to fairly hold the balance between two 
statements, not to advocate one. He is not— because he feels this, 
and acts accordingly. And he cannot be — to innocent men especially, 
and we want tO save (htm, not to screen the guilty — because how is he 
to know what the prisoner’s defence may be. He has the depositions 
against him, and his own story if he has chanced to tell it ^before the 
magistrate, which he scarcely ever does in detail unless it be a confes- 
sion, because he is always urged and even entreated not to go beyond 
a denial. How, then, is the judge to help him unless he has conned 
the matter over with him, which of course he never does. 

Again, otheiss say it would be worse for the prisoner if he bad coun- 
sel, than if he Jiad Uut; for if h# cannot <aay anything c^ebt, it 

would make th^ jury convict at onC%. t ||e ' befter Tlmn 

the prisoner is gpilty, and it is right to convict. WeaJe'tllking (Mjf 
of the innocent— JWjf, if you please, but still some. 

Softie say, ** Oh ! recollect what time it would take if a counsel were 
to make a speech in every case Time indeed ! what is time for in d 
court of justice but do justice. That, alone, is no argument at all. 
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But the instance which has more immediately recalled this subject 
to our memory almost extends this already barbarous practice. Baron 
Hullock nearly fjoes so far as to all^w the counsel for the prosecution 
to disci^ss points of kw* without the prisoj]er*s advocate beinpr per- 
mitted to answer. On points of law he has hitherto been allowed to 
speak. The following are the facts. Of course it was understood 
that the prisoner^ defence would be rented on insanity. Mr. Alderson, 
on the part of the crown, accordingly cij;ed many cases in which the 
madness had not been considered of a quality, or e?id}ibited under dr- 
cnmstances, tP, protect the accused. To this coiirsidf Mr. Brougham 
objected— very justly saying, “ that if fbe counsel for the prosecution 
stated these cases and their results, he ought on the part of the prisoner 
to be allowed to shew cases where different results Were arrived 
at.** Mr. Baron Hullock ruled that there was no objection to the 
casdk wing stated, but that Jt was better not to njiention the verdicts, 
which the counsel had previously been adding. This exception is 
utterly futile j — the question was, how the judges had held the law 40 
be as applied to certain given Instances of insanity : whether 
the juries in those cases had held the accused party’s mental state to 
come under those instances, could manifestly ha’fe nothing to say to 
tJie prisoner at York. All the evil, as^against him, lay in the dicta of 
the judges. Mr, Aldersbn, accordingly, '^rent on biting case after case, 
as long as he pleased;— and Mr. Brougham was not allowed to answer 
him. «* . 

If it were tvot that the law was held to be thus by a judge of the 
very high reputation of Baron Hullock, we really should be inclined 
to question the correctness of the decision ; we mean as to denying 
Mr. Brougham the right to speak on the law. For the course Mr. 
Alderson took clearly made it a matter of law.— rtle was not comment- 
ing on this case itself, but going into a history of the cases in which 
insanity had been held to be of a nature not fitting to exonerate the 
accused. Surely this, thus put, was a matter of law — and Mr. 
Brougham ought to have been heard, that he might cite cases tending 
the other way. 

At all events, be it law or not, it is manifestly the most extraordinary 
liyustice. No prisoner can be supposed to have a knowledge of the 
reports, so as to be able to cite cases in answer to those brought for- 
ward by the counsel against him and in an instance where the de- 
fence brought forward was insanity, it is really bringing the iniquity of 
the system almost to an epigramnntlic point. 

We are quite certain all our non-legal readers will feel strongly with 
us in this matter. We know that the general opinion of society is 
most decided as to the necesity of alteration. Nay, we have met se- 
veral people of strong sensij and stgmd f^easonitig powers, wW, hot 
having ever been in a court of jovdee, Would for a ebn- 

ft^rabte time, when we stated tEe truth; Whatt* hot give the ’ 
cusedithe same chance as the aCcaser !-i^Oh;l yoi^«^ be jestiiig;’’ 
We r€«jily dp not wodder at those who have hotbihg b® i^UfiSe and jfspjiu"- 
)o guide them thinking thus. We Wish tfcaf sdhie 
member of thi^ House of Ckmmona wouWtai^ as 

has been subjects/ m it are 
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aontideni tii@ ^eiise of the country Would cause the bUl to pass 

Wore it ORme to its third yean 

23rdf.-!— The public schools may be asstured that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the public will no k>nger tolerate their present 
system. With the exception of £ton, all these establishments are de- 
clining in point of numbers, an extreme extent~and Eton wilt not 
be able long to continue at ya present hcighti if the existing order of 
things be not altered* • 

We altude mOlrc particularly to the constant exercise of granny, which 
the system of Fagging causes*" to exist, of the older boyrover^he less, 
producing misery to the latter, aiid giving a selfish and unfeeling turn 
to the disposition of the former, which often affetyts the character for life. 
We could cite several instances of tyrannical eendnct, whintL have taken 
place within these few years, that would m§ke our readers’ fieslmj|pep,--* 
if wc were not withheld by the coiiviction that we might hurt initfvidual 
feeling'— and that of the injured party^to a degree beyond any general 
good that could result from the facts being publishecl. But all know 
that such things do occur, Rnd most have some particular instances 
within their knowlldge. 

Our attention has been led to this subject just now, by the following 
statement in the Chronicle df inis morning, with reference to an occur- 
rence at Westminster. • 

** A most lamentable instancetif the hostile feeling in great schools has 
occurred within these few days at Westminster School, in the melan- 
choly fate of Master Harrison, a youth of considerable attainments, 
about sixteen years of age, the son of a respectable tradesman (pawn-^ 
broker) in Wardour-street, Soho, and who boarded at Selcock’s, in Dean’s 
yard. About a fortnight since (according to the best information) two 

of the King’s Scholars, named - — and , having cherished 

some grudge towards poor Harrison, threw a large stone at Kls head, 
whilst he was going to the school, which struck him with great violence 
gupon the back of his skull, and acnit him bleeding to Mr. Preston, the 
Second Master, who mentioned the circumstance immediately to Mr. 
Williamson, the Head Master, then too much engaged to notice it at* 
tentively. By the direction of Mr^ Preston, who was indignant at such 
outrageoiHi conduct, medical assistance was immediately obtained, 
and young Harrison was removed to 8t. George’s Hospital, in order 
to be under the superintendence of bis own brother, who is a surgeon 
at present walking that Hospitals Harrison, we are sorry to say, be- 
came worse, and he was removed to his lather’s, at No. 95, Wardiour- 
street, Bobo, where hb at presbfit retwains, but is considered in great 
danger iQu Tuesda5^ it waa currently reported in Westmiiister that 
|ic wua d^, tpt on inquiry at father’s we found the miiKiur was 
unfbuiim,.:bu^ was gradually getting worse, amJthipl^bbt little 
^pa lyas entertained of his recovery. The youths Me assrftanis, ybo 
hraubouieevwtig|yeam age^artBtill atlilMy^aiiddd not apjkar to 
jbe impressed wiWlba {mischief they have donp. Hapiton, it is stated, 
ilhadgiSS*^ into Little Beain5my^ii* wbare, aoebrdibg to W understanding, 
jpr euetom. the toi»ib bofmliave no to inumie/’ 

> .u atatement, it se clears t;chSM froiii 4 Aieiii<of the periy injured* 
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But it is impossible that he can have invented the mai^* fact, that 
a Westminster boy has been wounded, to the danger ofhisl^, by tWo 
of his sohool-fellows. Nay, neither caft it have been invented th^t 
those who inflicted the wound are suffered to remain at large. This 
last fact we must consider %very great disgrace to the authorities Of 
Westminster school. They must know that the law requires that 
where a party is injured, to the degree ^hat his life is endangered, the 
inflictors of the injury should be taken into custody till the event be- 
comes decide^, and the circumstances of the transRclion be thoroughly 
ascertained. TIlRt these boys can be suffered to go at large re- 
flects also upofit the police, if theMasterbf Westminster will not do his 
duty.. ‘ 

It is clear to Us, that this unfortunate occurrence has arisen from that 
party spirit which exiats*with regard to what at Westminster arc called 
Towu^Boys and King’s Scholars. There, it is the contrary to Eton ; 
thoagli the distinction is not nearly so great, as between Colleger and 
Oppidan, in the estimation of the latter, — yet what there is, as web^ye 
understood, is rather the contrary way, namely, the King s SchoIail|p 
some degree have the pas. This unfortunate lad Harrison seems to 
have entered a particular yard from which the Tbwn Boys are ex- 
cluded ; and, accordingly, in the exact spirit of a public school, the 
King^s Scholars proceed to beat his bra^nsrout. 

If we considered this a merely accidental occurrence, we should not 
say one word about it r— but we regard it as naturally springing from 
the principles of the Public Schools. And we shall never let slip an 
occasion of shewing the fruits of such a tree, as we consider we are 
doing a service to society in exposing the results of a system so 
directly contrary to all its best interests. 


24fA. — Wonders will never cease. Exeter Change is moved to Cha- 
ring Cross : for that Mr. Cross’s Collection of animals will ever be 
Called any tjiing else but Exeter Change, It is vain to suppose. We 
were passing the new Abode of the beasts yesterday evening, and we, 
were politely asked in to their dinner. We begged leave to decline the 
invitation ; and we did so from a feeling, which has long prevailed in 
dur mind, and which we ardently wish were general and strong — 
namely, that.ihe very existence of such collections is an act of great 
cruelty. We do not allude to the treatment of the animals — but to the 
unavoidable,, fact of their confinement. We are thoroughly convinced 
tliat it is to these poor beasts far grc^iter torture than to human beings, 
and it i^'cdusiderably distant from a pleasure to them. But they have 
minds to' supply them with some substitute for the excitements of 
change of locality, though the mere physical restraint must be; most 
irksome. Imprisonment is the puni^ment wc adjudge ibr many very 
heavy crimes, yet we never shut a man up in a place in which he can 
scarcely turn—which is the case in most collections pf animals — nay, 
what a few yards’ extent in comparison with boundjess wastes and 
forests?'^ ■' ^ 

^ Wa hAve lieAii, before how, exdcedingjyj^ouc^ed by gaiiw 
tiger, jhst able ip turn in a narrbw den, ano^y reflating upon ms hat^red 
habits. t|diiftiiement reduce (he fiercest spirit, or he would 
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flie from its vain ebullitions. A tiger is accustomed to live in vast 
woods, iu;,very hot cliimites — here he is kept in a band-box, in a eohl 
one ; all his habits are thoroughly destroyed, and it is a strong mutter 
of wonder to us that his existence can continue. We , have pitied U)ye 
tiger the more from the absurd prejudice which still exists among 
many, that a tiger is not to be felt for beiause he is treacherous and 
crueU This is not true, in fact, more than of the Hon, who is so ex- 
travagantly praised ; but, even*if it were, it is equally foolish and cruel 
to regard one animal less favourably than another, on account of the 
qualities he has received from the great hand of Nature. ^ 

We are far frbm running , into the extreme that mshl^^^has ^guot, for 
useful purposes, the most just power over animal life. But under 
no circumstances has he any right to inflict needless pain. And the 
needlcssness of the misery inflicted upon these poor brutes is unde- 
niable. We do not, indeed, see that an intimate knowledge] of the 
habits of beasts in countries they do not ifihabit is of much qse : but if 
it were, we should not acquire them by these museums, as tfie luiiinals 
af^ pf necessity prevented from displaying any of their natui^al propjen- 
sitiies. As for mere curiosity, we think its gratification far too highly 
bought at such a pjricc as is paid for its indulgence in this instance. 

With regard to the study of this branch of natural history^ it is 
scarcely at all advanced, in.nn^ of its useful purposes, by having thesfi 
animals encaged here. The true mode of studying them is as they 
are, in their own countries, — A ^collection of the observations of many, 
each animal being described by those who have habitually seen it in 
its natural state, woufd make the best natural history in the world. 
How can they be duly judged of, poked here into a pen ? And, as to 
what they may become, so lodged, we cannot think we have any right 
so to lodge them for the sake of the experiment. 

Perhaps, the knowledge of the structure of some of these heasia may 
be of use in comparative anatomy. Very well ; that is a legitimate 
object. If it be useful — of which we have no knowledge one, waj^ or 
the other — iet a sufficiency be brought for that purpose.. But they are 
brought to Zfre— and in the most miserable manner, for such, it must 
be to them. 

But birds ! — ^live birds !— Can any thing be so cruel as that ? If a 
bird be born in a cage, even then it is probable that the constant im- 
possibility of exercising that impulse which nature has given to the 
race, may be productive of pain. This we know not. But we do 
know What a bird which has been caught at its full growA roust fee). 
A bird used to the green foliage, 4nd the briglit sun, and Ujc fresji tto4 
cheerful air, must be exceedingly happy, truly, screwed up ina^ cjjge.iUi 
a room. The depriving it qf the possibility of flying, is, wq Ofinnot 
doiibti an mfljctipn, the suffering under which oiust be that 

would bave be^u envied by iuye^?tors of tortures, iu the agr|^^le days 
ift which tdrlu^es were invented, distinguishing, gift. p|^mature to 
a bird ^is that it ‘flies. , catch a parrot^ aju eagle^ or h sea fowl, ami 
We chMiti them stalflP, dr put a cage, in a different l^mi* 

sphfi'e, or at all events, a di^eiit cliinate^ frnm th^t to which they have 
Ireedused— and above all . ’ the , air, as th^y 

;Wef4 wiifnt, on tiose ^ngs whtch are ui^ plW^cterlstic gift of ^b^ir 
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nature. Afid alt tliis tlmt wc may hav6 a curious or a pretty tiling^ to 
look at! 

We believe there are many people in the world who will sneer at 
what we liave hern saVing* as “false sentiment.’’ No shaft of argu* 
meat is so easily let ily a» a sneer — but fortunately, it recoils, and 
si likes the hownian far inori oflen than the mark ; for few who could 
use it with cfleet, will. No— We have confidence that jthe byjfk of our 
readers will never think that false sentitnent, the object of which Is to 
diminish siillering, though it be of the, <owcr classes of the ptea^ioh; 
Neither do believe that they will think it false geniimenh If 
tliat we^eousnider the alliance between compassion for them, atid Wnd- 
lineas of feeling, towards our own fellow-creatures, to he very dose 
indeed. 

25<A.— In reading over the proof of tlio article on Euripides by the 
Harrovian, (what an unpoetfeal apropos!) we have been reminded by 
the very spirited of Canova, in answer to Napoleon, of one or two 
others, which equally display his remarkable power of thought 
felicity of expression. We believe they i^ever appeared in print 
heard them from a lady who was in Rome at the time of his death, a 
very great authority in any matter of or literature. The first was 
said ill answer to a person who, in a melancholy mood, exclaimed he 
did not care liow soon he died. “ Ma perchb morire ? e’e sempre tatito 
tempo da'morire — tanto tempo!” We agree thoroughly with the 
great sculptor’s philosophy, quaintly as it is expressed. There 13 
always plenty of time for that, to say nothing 8f the duration whiidi 
follows it. 

The next was also about death, but alas ! about bis own death. We 
lieard tlie two anecdotes in the succession in which we have placed 
them, and we were curious to know how he, who thought of it thus, 
met it. His mind seemed full of his art; wlien informed his recovery 
was beyond hope, he exclaimed *' Dime — allora non fard piu 
Venere!” — His success in his statues of Venus had been so great, that 
lie liad determined to devote himself entirely to their sculpture. There- 
fore his dealli, and his ceasing to male Veniises, were the same thing. 
It is a very characteristic trait, and therefore wc shall not enter into 
tJie objections wc should have to Venuses being sculptured at all, were 
it not that their being Jn white marble, and without eyes, cause them to 
raise no sort of idea of a human beijig, 

W'e inuj^ now, do a most uneditorial thing — namely, recommend 
the paper, wli^oh lirought up the recffllection of these anecdotes to our 
rciuleis’ attention. They will plainly see tliat it is the production of a 
yiung man and an enthusiast; but we think there is much genius 
mingled with the enthusiasm. There ate more po€t;^cai images in 
these few pagx?s of prose, thail in maffy pages of very successful verses. 
Probably the writer will ultimately see that they would be belter-plactkl 
in some poetical measure ; but we can have no reason to object — for 
such a style will be certain to attiUct the lovers df, sentiment, and 
deservedly, to a classical article. ^ 

•We have, Irowever, just two points orfi|feich we wish to say to him 
a few words. He is wrong— not in Opinion really, hit verbally, and 
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Ihcrcfore to tlie many it will f-eem tn be an opinion,, in stuliii'v that 
“ IixlistincURSss” is “ a ineril’’ in poetry. It is not, and never can be, 
and the H^yrovian, we are persuaded, does not so “consider” if. llis 
vc'ry exposition proves this, anfl he is obliged to hav^ recourse to “ the 
understanding of ordinary men,” fo support his apparent dogma. Ilis 
“conception” is not “erroneous,” but Jiis representation of if is. 
What have men of ordinary understanding to do witli imagination ? — 
let them stick to their lasts ! — By t with men who have any right to have 
defdings with such things, “ tlm characteristic charm of the imagination 
in its purity,** is certainly not “indistinctness.** Its creations convey 
to such minds distinct images— delicate, varied, shifting, if you will, 
and as we hope ; — but still distihet. Nay, they may and ought, if Inglily 
imaginative, ajid received in an imaginative mind, to give rise to a long 
train of ideas, all beautiful, all cxcpiisite ; audpcrha])S the first IVom the 
last very dillerent ; but still connected by real tiiougli invisible links — 
unlike perhaps iu accidental semblance, bijt still all similar in spirit — 
namely, that of the original creation from which they arose. Every 
product of the imagination we consider does more honour to the source 
whence it springs, in pro[)ortion as it is clear, defined, tangible to the 
imagination, and therefore enjoyed by it. These properfies also should 
be made perfect by* the exquisite delicacy of distinction — which vve 
believe to be exactly that which our correspondent calls indistliictuess. 
If it be not, them he is wrong In fact; — for it is ejuite clear that no man 
of really powerful imagination ever created an image, or a^crowd of 
images, of which be could not stamp a perfect picture to his own mind, 
if words failed him to convey it to the mind of othersi. It is a great error 
to think that reason and imagination are other than the most real and 
naturally-ussistiug allies. They often exist separalely to a very high 
degree — but never perfectly. Their nobler and more delicate <pmlit>es 
arc not identical, but twins. 

The other point on whicli we slightly dissent from tlie Harrovian, 
is an exception which he seems to be rather inclined to extend into 
a rule. \Ve are not Faclladceu — \vc do not iu the least share his 
indignation at that which is 

Like the faint exquisite muwc of a dream,” 
because there are eleven instead of ten syllables iu the line — very mu- 
sically brought in, however. Bui this is quite diOerent from a constant 
shifting from eight syllables to seven, which injures the rhythm with- 
out any corresponding advantage that we can see, Wc say this to 
our correspondent — because we consider the version to which we 
allude — the first, namely — to be sctbeautifnlly made, and we hope to 
gratify our readers so much by a continuation of the series, that w e 
are deteimincd they shall not consider we are calling tiieir attentiou 
the singular and beautiful character which j^ervadcs the paper, being 
blind to what appear to us, tliougi wc may be wrong, as a few ble- 
mishes of execution. ^ 

27th. — ^On Saturday we went to hw Madame Malibrau GarcuA. 
We did not chance to be in town when she was here some yegrs 
ago^ so we had no ground.^ edlt^mparisqu of advancement, or linger-^ 
ing recollections ^f what might bo unchongeeb We went perfectly 
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free from Was to judge of this extreme reputation of Parisian gift. 
The last person who came to England under nearly similar circum- 
stances — having been previously her^ with but sliglit success, and 
having then been the rage at Paris, yras — Pasta. “ Is there to be a 
second ?” thought we. As the thought was crossing our mind, we heard 
the voice of one of the stobk Opera men say to u friend, in speaking 
of the performance of Tuesday — “ Oh ! she beat Pasta to death ! — 
positively to death !’* “ Indeed ! — well#, this will be worth listening to.’\ 
She came on : her appearance is pleasing — quite sufficiently so for 
stage-purpoSes, except, and it is a sad exception for real expression, 
that th^ forhiaiion of her eye is round.^ The conclusion we drew in 
the first scene was not shaken by many things very much superior to 
it which she did afterwards. We cannot but consider her style and 
taste utterly false and bad ; and they pervaded the opera throughout. 
There were one or two’ hits in one or two airs which were free from 
it — ^but no one air was so completely, or even nearly. We shall by 
and bye allude to these exceptions; we must first say what that 

style and taste are which we so unqualifiedly reprobate. They are, 

then, the system of constant, unsparing ornament, — of shake* sWke, 
shake,— of roulade ever recurring, be' the sentiment or the mtifiic 
what they may. We really think we do not e*xaggerate when we 
say, that riineteen-twontietlis of the passages in Madame Mali bran’s 
performance were disfigured by this disease — for it is scarcely less. 
This tricksy style of ornament has been much fostered by Rossini’s 
mode of composition. It is so utterly hostile to the real taste and 

beauty of Mozart’s* music, that it does require a singer to be most 

irreclaimably given up to this cacoHhes, to be able to introduce it 
to any great extent in his operas. But Rossini has encouraged, if 
not created, the system — he has adopted it a good’ deal in com- 
position, and now he suffers for it 5 for his filagree Deiiig filagrecd 
a second time, makes it absolute tinsel. 

We do not think that, with the very few exceptions we shall notice 
presently, Madame Malibran gaye any bar without an additional 
trill. In the last duet with Othello this was carried to an excess so 
remarkable, that a friend of ours, who was a Parisian admirer of 
Malibran, and had been an amateur all over the continent, turned 
round and said — “ Well, I do acknowledge your objection now.” 
We answered — Do you think she would have any success in Italy or 
Germany ? Do you think they would listen to her atMUan or Vienna 
Our friend seem^ struck with tliis. He said, I think you have hit 
upon a true criterion, and I believe they would not.” 

We should not thus strongly object were it a moderate ornament, — 
though it always is very open to abuse — but when sentiment, meaning, 
taste, nay the very music itself are sacrificed to it,~it becomes iiitokr- 
able. We like to hear tfie real notes given tastefully, feelingly, and 
with simple power or delicacy according to the sense the woi^s, and 
the expression of the music. Such is our principle in judging of 
music ; we own at once we have n6 technical knovnCdge of the art. 
We know nothing of jtot, as BaV^s calls it*^ut we dO|.know 
•that those who are most truly acqtta^^d with the art have always 
admitted that principle to be just. 
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Now, Madame Malibran changed ixiost siii^'le notes into a dotstm — 
and even theUest thin^§ she did were not quite free from this blemish. 
In the trio towards the close of tiic first act., she evinced much tender- 
ness of expression certainly — but even there the eternal trill came in 
to spoil it. The best bit she f^ave in the whole opera, was one stanza 
of* the celebrated song^ to the harp, in the tlfird. That wus very beaU'*> 
tifiil certainly : but the first stanza, the earlier part of which was toueh- 
in!»ly given, had the old fault at the close Of it; while the termination 
of tlie whole had the great blemish, that the voice did not fade away by 
flegrees, which the sentiment and the music alike demanded? — but that* 
instead, it sprang up into loudneas almost approaching to vehenjence ; 
we will give the stanza: — 

Jlla staiica alfin di epargere 
Mesti sosi)iri e pianto, 

IMori 1* afflitta vergiiie, j 

Alii ! di rpiel salco accaiito ! * 

The quality of Madame Malibran’s voice has been much exaggerated^ 
It does not include the combination, never wcibelieve known to have, 
existed quite perfectly, of contr’alto and soprano. It is much more of 
tlie former, but certainly goes far higher than is at all usual, for one 
possessed of such low\oncs. She reaches, we think, almost the medium 
notes of an ordinary soprano — btj anything beyond that is in falsetlo. 
I'he chief beauty of her voice seems to us to lie hi the sweetness and 
richness of its middle tone — in those parts of her scale whidh come 
within the mezzo soprano — and %he also has a remarkable and very 
j)leasing ease and liquidity of transition, which struck us as her most 
agreeable characteristic. Neither does she want power of voice ; but 
it did not appear to us remarkable, though sufficient. 

We need not say that, take the singing* alone, we think Pasta has nil 
the superiority tTiat genius possesses over talent; — but take singing and 
acting together, and llic distance is immeasurable. 'I’his conjoined 
inferiority was particularly remarkable in the finale of the first act. 
DtMsdemona’s supplication to her father was one of the finest of 
Pasta’s bursts, both vocal and dramatic. 

We really were very near exclaiming “ No, no, send for Pasta.*’ 
Madame Malibran is also singularly ungraceful in both movement and 
attitude; — she flings her arms upward and her head backward at the 
same moment, in a manner which produces one of tlie most awkward 
effects possible. And Pasta !— 

It may be thought unfair, that we should have cited Pasta 
against her — but ive did not. Hew friends all round tlie liousc were 
citing her against l^asta. We think it very probable that she is to b** 
made the fashion — but we have reason to believe that this springs ju»t 
as much from malicious motives towards Pasta, as from kindly ones 
towards Madame*MaUbran.— We haye no prejudice ; we have apokeii 
as we have felt ; and it will be observe^l that we have not attributed 

* We subjoin the singularly unpostlcal English version of the libretto* 

But wearied #t length of pouring forth 
Her sighs ai^ laments, 

Alas ! the aHiCted rirgin 
Breathed lier last that willow ! 

2 N 


May, 1839. 
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to her any natural blemish or defect. Nay, we believe very strong^ly 
that, youni? aa «he is, if she would reform the vices of her style, she 
would become a really fine ^finger. But if she listen only to the un- 
distinguishing praises of her devotee®, she will never be anything at all 
deserving that name. ^ 

Our fair and unbiassed ^judgment then of this lady is, that her style 
is essentially vicious, and that she is far from graceful ; — but we cheer- 
fhlly admit that her voice is generally pleasing, and has some very 
eminent qualities. Her acting also isr considerably above fear. But 
as for comparing her to Pasta 1-^thcy might us well compare Pompey 
to Ca*sar.-— Pompey was a talented person such as appears every gene- 
ration — mutaiis mutandis^ so Malibran, so Sontag. But it takes a 
thousand years to produce a Cffisar, a Siddons, or a Pasta. 

The real merit of the evening lay with Signor Donzelli in Otcllo. 
His performance of it musically was perject — his voice seems to us 
to be richer and fuller than*^we had originally thought it. At all events 
nothing could be superior to him on Saturday. He acted also with 
great vigour and good taste. The only point we should criticise is, 
that we think he ought not to have ljurried away the body of Des- 
demona so rapidly. Otello would have breathed one sigh over her, 
even then ! 

We perceived, in the circle, that a very indecent fashion is increas- 
ing of ladies going about with thejr shoulders naked. We are ex- 
ceedingly glad of it, for it will point out at once without further trou- 
ble which the indelicate women of your acquaintance are, and it will 
enable your female relations to shun them accordingly. 


GOOD. NIGHT. 


We met but in one gl<ltly dance, 

Gootl night joined hands with greeting, 
And twenty-thousand things may eiidnce 
Before our second meeting.” 


Good night to thee,* lady! — though many 
Have joined in the dance of to-night, 

Thy femn was the fairest of any. 

Where all was seducing and bright ; — 
Thy smile was the shiest and dearest, r 
Tliy form the most sylph-like of all* 

And thy voice thf most gladsome and clearest 
That ere luild a partner in IhraD, 

Good night to thee* kdy I— 'tin over. 

The waltz — ^the qi^irille,-^and the song — 
The whisi)ered farcw^ of tlie lover* 

The heartless “ ailieu” of the throng ; 
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/ The heai*t that was throbbing: with pleasure, — 

The e^Tlid that Ionised for repose, 

The beaux that w\‘re dreaming of treasure,— 

The girls that wfere dreaming of beaux. 

'Tis over — the lights are all d/ing. 

The coaches all driving away, — 

And many a fair one is sighing, 

And many a Iklse one is gay; 

And beauty couifts over her uunihcrs 

Of conquests, as homeward vshe drives, — 

And some me goqe home to their slumbers, 

And some are gone back to their wives. 

And 1, wliile my cab in the shower 
Is waiting, the last at the door, 

• Am looking all round for the flowei^ 

That fell from your WTeatb, on the floor ; 
ril keep it ! — if but to remind rne, 

Though withered and faded its hue, 

Wherever next s4‘asoii may find me, 

Of Englandr-of Almack's — and you f 

There •are tones that will haunt us, though lonely 
Our path be o’ei* mountain or sea, 

Tliere are looks4hiit will part from us only 
^ When memoiy ceases to be ; 

There are hopes that our burden can lighten. 
Though toilsom^ and steep be the way, — 

And dreams that, like moonlight, can brighten, 

With a light that is dearer than day. 

There are names that we cherish,— though nameless, 
For aye on the lip they may l>e, — 

*niere are heaiis, that, though fettered, an‘ tameless. 

And thoughts unexpressed — but still free I 
And some mv too grave for a rover, 

And some for a husband loo light ; — 

The ball and my dream are all over, 

Oood night to thee, lady I — Good night. 

April 
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No. xrir. 

We have scarcely yet got over the nausea of the Catholic — 

and then the wind has been for tlirefc weeks in the East. May-day is 
every year getting more and more unptictical — and the hawthorn will 
not blossom, by-and-by, till September, at the least. The world of 
books is beginning to look up, as the dealers in Muscovadoes say. 
Polerni(!»? are giving place to poetry ; — and twin novels in three volumes 
are dropping down once more upon us, like manna in the desert. 
Our taste, however, is satiated; and we- mast turn to more pupiant 
1‘ood. We have three books on the science of eating before os. 

2 N 2 . . 
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The opposite quarters from which mankiiul have in ge^erJit ctcrived 
their viands and their cooks have so long; been proverbial, that the 
apophthegm, thoiigli pithy, does not need to be repeated ; neither is 
there any use for an atlen^jit to prove that cooking is the grand cha- 
racteristic of man, — the imrariuble stamp of the human race, and a 
stamj) of which none of the other aiiimals have the slightest lineament. 
Single-handed, and with such weapons as nature has furnished them, 
there arc many animals capable of subduing the heroes of the human 
race ; the (iog is often more sagacious than his master, and the ele- 
phant than his keeper ; and if we were to run over the whole catalogue, 
down [o very minute tribes, we should find, that acting upon some 
particular instinct, or by some peculiar excellence of mechanical struc- 
ture, man would be the jackdaw, from which if each of the others 
pulled its peculiar ornament, he would have small remainder to 
boast of. ('ompare his /;kill in architecture with the ant or the 
beaver, — his spinning-jennies with those of the spider or the silk- 
vyrorm, and what has he to boast of? Nay, in spite of all his sails afid 
his steam, — in spite of his loadstone and his card, his star-gazing and 
his steering, — he is a very bungler in navigation. The salmon, after 
having ranged over hundreds of leagues, retVirns annually to the 
same river with unerring certainty, without any assistance of compass 
or of chart ; the whale, despising aft ^ails and all steam, but that 
which rejtks from his own nostrils as he shoots along the deep, could 
circumnavigate the globe in less time than the swiftest vessel could 
sail round the island of Great Britain ; and the bee returns to its 
hive without any visible beacon to guide it along its pathless course. 
But man has some superiority still ; and that superiority centres iu 
the grand and noble science of cookery. 

Your lion is a Nimrod in hunting ; but he never has been able to 
contrive a pasty, or to eat a smoking’ haunch with sweet sauce. Your 
fox is an excellent hand at purveying in sheep and poultry, but who 
ever heard of his cooking a chop, or devilling a drum-stick? Your 
shark is so fond of fish as to make Lent all the year round ; and yet, 
during the whole six thousand years that he has been at practice, he 
has never pickled an anchovy, smoked a Finnon haddock, collared an 
eel, or hinted that his crimped-cod would taste better with oyster-sauce. 
Your crocodile and your cay men are the very aldermen of the deep in 
their love of turtle, and their large swallow ing of it at a time ; and yet 
of all they have caught from the creation of the world, they never 
thought of making one basin of styip, or of washing it down and stilling 
its internal waves by that most glorious of all accompaniments, the 
cheering wine-punch. 

No, they are gourmist and in some animals you would imagine there 
are traits approaching to the geiijiine gounnandisef^-Sifi your weasel 
eqjoys nothing but blood ; anj^ your raven and your vulture prefer 
their game when high : but in all this there is no science ; and leaving 
the choicer engines of ancient or of modern art out of the question, the 
whole animal creation, man excepted, are not in poffsession of inucli 
as a gridiron or a saucepan. They want the glorious admiitture too. 
Foliage or fruit, fiesh, fowl, or fish, they stick to the vocadon of their 
fathers, with the same dogged and unimproving ofesfiuacy as the Hin- 
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cU)o sticks to the caste ajid the calling of his; and we do not believe 
that the anifcals of the nineteenth century have improved one tittle in 
their eating, since they were either all in or underneath the ark of the 
patriarch Noah. Man has theM'hile done wonders; and if he has 
not absolutely created for himself a new World, he has made ten thou- 
sand combinations, the formation of lh& very simplest of which is 
above all the powers that nature was ever capable of exerting. 

It is true that in all ageslP there have been persons who have 
affected to despise this the true glory of man ; hut there are many 
jicrsons and things of whom the real merit is mosl clearly es- 
tablished by the opposition that is made to them. Grapes \vere not 
thrown out of cultivation in consequence of ihe slander of the fox; 
neither will turtle and champagne by the vilnpcnitions of all those lean 
and hungry persons who cry out against them — because with their 
utmost exertions they cannot reach so high. Physicians may denounce 
good cheer from a wholesome and reasonable motive; they know very 
well that in proportion as they can persuade other people to swallow 
phyaic, tliey themselves will be enabled to swallow food. But when 
any person out of the profession pronoimces the least malediction on 
the table, you may be sure that it is envy ; and that the very desire of 
that man's heart is an abundant dinner. 

Poets have sung and cyivic^^havc said (and your poet and your 
cynic are reiuitfkable for their involuntary abstinence and their vigour 
of spoon when invited to dimmer) — they have sung and *said, that 
“ Friendship is the sweetener of life, and the solder of society." But 
no such thing; dining — dining to a proper breadth, and drinking 
to a proper depth after it — these are the operations that rivet man to 
man, or rather that weld the whole race, man, woman, and child, into 
one united anico-operating mass. Have March and April worked 
you with their east winds, till the bhie devils have not left an ounce of 
flesh about your bones? Go and dine— dine daringly and drink 
deeply; exit the blues ; and to you the wind is in the softest south, 
and will lap you into an Elysium of balmy repose, the renovating in- 
fluence of which would render Pharaoh’s lean kine fit for the table of 
an alderman. Are you crossed in love — a rare occurrence, as the 
modern fair arc seldom cross — but it 7nay happen? Do yon see dame 
and dowry fading away like the last tints of the evening upon an idle 
cloud? Dine, we say; and that will be a healing balm for sonow 
deeper than yours. Docs the world go ill with yoti ? Do pretended 
friends deceive, affairs run cross, and sworn brothers, and those whom 
you have befriended, turn round afid persecute? Still dine — dine if 
you can, for whatever appears on the dinner table is a friend. Be 
yqur misery what it may, be your desertion ever so great : let them 
deprive yoa of |ill place and all honour ; let them heap upon you every 
obloquy — never mind, so you ctdi secure to yourself the power of 
dining. Many maxims have been laid^lown for the pretended guidance 
of mankind ; Imt high over them all there should be inscribed this one, 

“ Reserve unto yourself the power of dining ; for the man who cannot 
dine it worse than a slave." 

But, if 4ining be the g«*p the business of life, works in which if 
is treated of must be the of its literature. With the matter of a 
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book 6r any other other subject you may possibly quarrel, but respect- 
ing that of One on the science of tlie stomach, all merf are agreed, 
and the matter is so fascinating that, it rises above, and conceals 
the taste and scholarship of the author — or, which is far better, it 
renders both taste and scholarship unnecessary. We suppose that 
that this is the reason why, fn this country at least, works treating of 
cookery have always been remarkable for the clumsiness of their lan- 
guage, and their want of connexion wiCh other matters which might at 
first sight appearto be partially related to*thern. It is true that in matters 
of fact someW them have been copious enough, and the more knowing 
have eyer loved to begin at the beginning, — as for instance, Mrs. 
Glass, who commences her lectures on hare soup fricasee, with the 
words, First catch a hare,” without which operation all that follows 
would of course be of no use. That learned lady does not, indeed, 
mention how the hare is to be caught, or the game laws to be avoided 
in case you are an unqualified jierson ; and this we rather regret. 
Nor do we confine our regret to the single subject of the hare ; for in 
all the choice dishes, with the descriptions of which the Apician Literati 
make our chops water while our hearts are sad, we desiderate the 
means of getting at the materials ; and we think fhat one book point- 
ing out how every body may get what they desire in the way of 
eating would be of more real service^ the community than all the 
manuals on choking that were ever written. Still anc/;dotical works 
on gourrnandise, however unskilfully they may be cooked, or how many 
hundreds of times they may have beAi returned to the hash-pan, are 
prhtty sure to find readers. 

Apictan Morsels 

Put us very much in mind of that saying in Shakspeare, that 
the learned man “ had been at a great feast of 'IJxnguages, and 
stolen the scraps.” Not that we think Iluinelbergins Seenndus 
is very guilty of language stealing, inasmuch as he says that Lo 
poule d IndCf which every body ^ knows to be a turkey, “ is in fact 
a guinea ben.” His small larceny rather consists in having stolen 
the scraps of books ; so far as we are learned on the subject, there is 
not an original line in his volume, neither is there any thing in it 
which has not been better told over and over again. Therefore we 
would strenuously recommend our readers to take their dinners, leave 
the Apician Morsels alone ; and if the author cannot dine in any 
other way upon his book, we would advise him to eat a copy every 
day with Reviewer’s sauce, until the whole impression be exhausted. 
Upon certain occasions wc have no objection to a devilled fowl, even 
though that were le povle delude;' and “ hi fact a guinea hen;” 
but we enter our protest against a devilled book, whatever may be the 
subject. ^ 

* Ude’s French C90K,’ the tenth edition, 

Is » very different affair. This is a real work of genius, full of poetry 
and philosophy, and all the other agrhnem of life. “ On the Ri.se and 
Progress of Cookery ” — is most amusing — infinitely more intefesting 
than Montesquieu on the Rise of the Romans. What chapter in the His- 
tory of Inventions can furnish anything half so goodl as the following 
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At lengtl% Gonihier appeared* to raise the culinary edifice, as Descartes, a 
century after Wm, raised that of philosophy. Both introduced doubt — the one 
in the moral, the other in tlie pl^ysical world. Descartes, cunsiderini; our 
conscience as the ])oint from which every philosoiiliical inquiry ought to begin, 
regenerated the understanding, and destroyed that unintelligible cnipiricisin, 
which was the bane of human reason. Gontyier, establisliing the nervous 
glands as the sovereign judges at table, overturned llie whole scatfolding of 
hnmatolo^ical traditions, the sad inheritance of jiast ages Grmthier is the 
father of cookery, as Descartes of French philoso])liy. If the latter has given 
rise to geniuses, like Spinosa, Mallebianche, and Lwke ; the former has been 
followed by a posterity of artists, whosii naiues and talents wdlUieverbe for- 
gotten. Who has not heard ot d'A16gre, Souvent, llichani, and MezeUev? It 
is said that Gonthier, in loss tlian ten years, invenUnl seven cullises, ifine nv- 
goiits, thirty-one sauces, and twenty-one soups ; but who can assert that 
Descartes lias discovered as many facts? In the history of Gonthier, evi‘ry 
]iagc* should be read; but could we say as niueli for an historian or a 
novelist ? 

And then of sauces, England is a gT(?at country, but not in all 
things ; — 

It is very remarkable, that in France, where there is but one religion, the 
sauces are infinitely varied, whilst in England, wliere the different scjcts arc 
innumerable, there is, yre may say, but one single sauce. Melted butter, in 
English cookery, plays nearly the same part as the Lord Mayor’s coach at 
civic ceremonies, calomel, in modern medicine, or silver forks in 
the fashionable novels. Melf^d * butter and anchovies, pielted ^butter 
and capers, metel butter and parsley, mcHetl butter and eggs, ajid meltt»cl 
butter for ever : this is a sample of tfie national cookery of this country. A 
sauce, made according to the principles of the art, excites and restores the 
appetite, flatters the palate, is pleasing to the smell, and inebriates all tlic 
senses with delight. We have often heard a noble patron, whoso taste on 
the subject is indisnutable, assert that sauces are to food what, action is to 
oratory. We would bow to a famous sauce-maker, as we would have done 
to Lord Byron dTSir Walter Scott ; and amongst the proofs of the immate- 
riality of the soul, at the very first line, we place “ the prodigy of a perfectly 
well-made sauce.” Tie was in the right : perhaps the wisdom and fertility 
of nature are not displayed with more splendour in the works of the creation, 
than is the genius of the cook in the composition of a sauce. Omnh pu!^ 
rhritudinis forma mntas est, said St. Augustine; therefore there must be 
unity in every good sauce, — there is a harmony of taste as well as of colours 
and sounds. If it were not so, why should the organ of taste be wounded 
by one composition, and so agreeably flattered by another. Thence it fol- 
lows, that more sagacity and taste are requisite than we are generally willing 
to allow. To appreciate a sauce, a delicate palate is as necessary to these 
kinds of cooks, as a refined ear to a musician. Father Caslel w'anted only 
nine scientific eyes to feel the harmony of his colours ; and a skilful sauce- 
maker requires only an experienced pHate, to taste the harmony of the fla- 
vours of his ragouts, 

Ude’s directions for suppers are the best things we have seen for a 
long time. Ho#y often has an unhappy young lady fainted at a ball, 
because there was on the supper-table plenty of coiifecUonery archi- 
tecture, but nothing satisfactory to the*palate : — 

My plan for a ball is to omament the sideboard with a basket of fruit, 
instead off insijyfnificant pieces of pastry, which are at once expensive in 
making, and objects of ridicule to the connoisseur. Place hi their stead, 
things that can l»c such a^» jelly, plates of mixed pastry, and samN 

vyichfis of a superior k^nd ; and if the founder of the feast bo great and ge- 
nerous, avail yourself of his generosity, and make excellent articles. 

This is indeed sense. 
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. rUde ond Jarrii^'tho Cook and ConfecHmier, ought to go ioge- 
4h€r> Jarriu is Uot a^s philosophical an theigifeut artbt whom we have 
quoted ; but he is an admirable ally. <l-he tw'o books must beau every 
house where 7/^e scieiace is pwjperly ‘‘Valued. i 

' * ( ^ ‘ ( j ' 

'Fvom cookery to gr^mintr fa sort of philological hash) the trapsitipu 
Is rwjl‘ difficult.' / / , . /* j( 

Wc have jiist seen" the hew oy* l<re?ic^ V^rhs hy M. 

Tarver^ French at E^n. ^ Th^ .merits of tips gentleman in 

jupmoting and assisting the studies of the l^ngli^h ypujth in his parti- 
cular .depnrtoeut we liave already noticed. ,He is an industrious, 
intelligent, useful, yet 'Unpretendihg Jaooprer in the greht vineyard of 
oducixtioti ; he is not a roiitinieit he analyzes wliut lie teaches, and 
finds out new and straightcr paths to iiiforniatipn. Thisi)reseut work 
h^s several finportantMeatures that disiiuguiyi it frpm other sohopl- 
books. The verbs arc arranged in ali)habetlcal prfier; tp the ipfini- 
live of each, are added the termination of the participles, the various 
eases which U goverus, the prepositions it Js used with, ^nd cxapiples 
of each conslrudiou in whicli such a verb can be employed and given, 
as well as the idioms and familiar pKrases. The introduction toihe 
work is of itself very valuable. It consists chiefly of tables of the 
different parts of speech, such as adjectives, pronouns, irregular verbs, 
iidvcrb^^l &c.,jwith all their accidents, in a concise and clear form. In 
short, thu| work is single of Its kind, and^ts plan migTit be usefully 
imitated in otljifjt languages. It is'a 'book that no French teacher 
dr pupil ohgWyo be without. 

The weather has been so vile this Easter, that most of our fair and 
fivt friends >vill have thought piocp of diping, than of w^Jking ia green 
lanes. But they, are returned to town,. Fiishhm, witli all its train of 
gaieties, , doth again bless our region with its presence ; and - with it 
the pourU ,thn puckuo, ajiid thp swallo w are -also come, or coming. The 
^absorbing question,’ moreover, Jiath gone to its last account— the 
April moon, too, with hpr teaiful sympathy for the mdbrtunate ascend- 
ancy *«men, hath waned at length (we anticipate but a day or two). — 
drawing-room, blessed be the Jbord Chamberlain, bath wound 
up,> and set in motion thp machine which an unusuababstraction had 
allowed run dovyn. The n^psisity of decorating the person has 
caJIled.lp mincl the propriety of seeking, ornaments for the mind — that 
the ope afs the other ,ahers not the fact— the inodists cease 

Xp opj^^plpin of lya^nt of customers /br their elegancies ; publisherss^bttg 
tUemselvies in the idea ^hat . the reading spirit reviving, and the 
begirt, to^^e il^rong^, gud fp breathgan ^ir of hant-ton, 
.cxciiii^g' nc^ hQpfS jpfipairoauigp;^i]d purchasers in jpuf; lately deapond^ 
ing artist?* - gO sep tHp exhibi-tious. ; i • 

oiily ouedUiilt-to sfinid-MdAi the/ Society of Briti.41 Avtiets, 
and they were ttjf© adftbitiouaHiir ^etr iri^ney^^ an^ built 

‘litem too lar|p>ffe piikice. Their eKliilliHonf^rooiiift iuAthet are tbo i^paciou^'; 
and hence in order to covert^th'urc:iV@8§li^)^iituidber«^f 
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ndmitted which are far firom doing^ credit to the natioital progress 
ill taste or execution ; and which, a far greater evil, give a tone of 
commormese to the exhibittoir, and throw a disrepute on the gallery 
Itself, if not on tlie more deserving works which are fiiund in such 
indifferent company. This is a complaint* however, that we will not 
pursue ; the collection contains abundance of productions that are 
worthy of praise, and with these it is that we propose principally to 
concern ourselves. * 

Tlie two scene-painters, MV. Stanfield and Mr. Robertg, hear away 
the palm. “The Departure of the Israelites out of Egypt,” by the 
latter, and “Earle Stoke Park, ^ear Devizes, the seat of G. W. Taylor, 
Esq.” by the former, are the two lions of the exhibition. Against the 
performance of Mr. Roberts it has been objected — or rather the 
observation has been made on it — that it is tqo much in imitation of 
Mr. Martin. For ourselves we do not subscribe to this opinion. We 
entertain a high admiration for the talents*of Mr. Martin. Beholding 
in him at once the popular painter, the author of the magnificent 
project for the a(|ueduct from Denham Lock to the Metropolis, the 
inventor of the ingenious plan, mentioned in another part of our 
number, for erecting lighthouses on the shoals of our dangerous 
coast, can we refuse to regard him as the *Da Vinci of his age ? as 
equal to the Italian painter aiid Hydraulist, in the same jiroportion in 
winch our Umms approach in grandeur and originality to those in 
which the founder of the Milane*se school flourished ? Still we have 
never contemplated the works in painting of Mr. Martin, without 
feeling a drawback on our disposition to applaud. The air of sub- 
limity thrown into his architectural masses, and distances, and rude 
rocks, and dreary wilds, into his sweeping whirlwinds, his storms, and 
thunder, hia lightning- holts and conflagrations, his light and shade, we 
have ever acknowledged ; but the nice minuteness of his handling in re- 
presenting his myriads of created beings, however much we may htt^ 
wondered at the diligence of the industrious man, we have never 
brought ourselves to admire, still less have we relished his false and 
gorgeous colouring. Now, Mr. Robertses painting, “ The Departure ot 
the Israelites,” no less iu the principal effect than in the detail of 
the execution, is wholly different from any work of Mr. Martin. It 
does not even aspire to the grandeur of conception that distinguishes 
tlie productions of that artist, but then its treatment is much more true 
and artist-like. “Considering the “ Departure of the Israelites” by itself, 
it deserves the praise of a vjry clever and effective picture, 
admirably drawn and cleverly painted, although, in parts, — we allude to 
the figures in the foreground more especially, — appearing to be left 
unfinished. The composition is extravagant, and partakes of chatla- 
ianism. It a^rds no excuse for this fault that Mr. Roberta is a 
scene-painter ; let him make sudli designs as these for the theatre 
well and good— they may suit a stdfee iu itself corrupt, and may 
there be termed magnificent ; but would he take bis rank in a higher 
school of art, as he is well entitled to do‘»-H5ttr»ive bis age— he 
ihiist tninfine his inventions within the hounds of sdber jjropriety. 
This, in fact, is the prerogative and the token of true genius— to soai^ 
boldly, . but within the atmosphere of nature. 
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Mn Staiifidd*8 ‘‘Earle Stoke Park" has caused feWer mouths 
to gape with wonder, than the Egyptian scene of Mr* itoberls, but it 
has not given less satisfaction to the admirers of artistdike treatments 
I'he landscape is delight ful—the eifects are varied and powerful, but 
true to nature : a dark thifnder-cloud is passing over one part of the 
rich and expansive pros|)eV*t, while other parts appear tlie brighter 
under the gleam of a partial sunshine. The foreground also is clever ; 
but perhaps it may be conceded, thaf in this important feature oi the 
painting an agreeable effect has been fit little too much sacrificed, to 
give an increase of force to the rest of the picture. Mr. Stanfield's 

Coas/ Scene," No. 36, is a delightful* performance of smaller dimen- 
sions; rich, and harmonious, and full ofeflect. 

Perhaps no pictures in this exhibition, not even the works we have 
already noticed, have drawn to them more general attention, or been 
more universally and deservedly approved, than the three small Paint- 
ings by Mr. W. Pool, No. 30. “Far freun Home," and No. 124, and 
No. 137, “ Studies from a Mulatto Girl.” The expression and senti- 
ment in these heads are truly charming. 

Mr. Glover is, aa usual, a bountiful .contributor to this exhibition. 
His principal work, in point ol'size at least, is “ Daphnis and Chloe,”in 
nil Italian landscape — a performance as pretty and as affected as the 
title. “ The View in the Alps," No< 5r although stamped with Mr. 
Glover’s mariner, has a grand and beautiful effect oiwV'urnination by 
nearly horizontal sunbeams. , 

Mr. Lonsdale's , Portrait of “ 11. Mott, Esq." is the best picture of 
this class in the exhibition — such a preference is not saying much, it 
is true; for the portraits in general are, as usual, vile trash. There are 
a hardness and flinty effect, even about this picture— and in the portrait 
of the “ Hon, A. C. Murray," by the same artist, thes(>>lefects are still 
more glaring — which make it doubtful whether its claim to praise does 
not mainly rest on the low degree of merit of the productions with 
which it has to compete. 

Mr. R, B. Davis makes a conspicuous figure in the present exhibi- 
tion, by his numerous and clever “Animal Pictures." These are 
chiefly portraits of horses and jockeys, and grooms, in which it must 
be observed, that Mr. Davis has been more successful in poKraying 
the horses than the riders. The former arc drawn to the life. The 
jirincipnl of Mr, Davis s productions, however in variety, and merit no less 
than in size, is “Foxhounds just found and getting together," No. 113, 
a very spirited performance; the character of the hounds is given with 
great truth; and as they bound along, nose to the ground, they appear 
actually in motion. 

The “ Portrait of H. R. H. the Duke of Clarice,” by H. E. Dawe, is 
well known as a composition by the engraving taken ftom it, and is to 
be seen in the window of every prinf^shop. It is more distinguished for 
smoothness and high finish, th&n for spirited effect It is a strong 
resemblance, and a gentlemanly portrait. 

Mr. Inskipp has two small pictures which deserve to be termed 
clever. The “ Narration," No. 180, and the “ Portrait of ai.ady," 
*No. 101, merit this commendation. Seeming, however, to affect in 
a degree the style of Mr. Newton, they make its tetisibie of the ab* 
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seu(ie of the feeling Ciud treatment which dktiiiguish m greatly the 
pn>dnction9,4ifAhat artist: nor do we mean in artist-^like eflect tocom- 
j)are Mr. Inskipp with his model The “ Sybil,” Na 369, with tluf 
exception of a needless tincture of aUTectation, is a third very pretty paini- 
iiin- by Mr, Insltipp. Mr. Wilson has severa4 “ Coast Scenes" executeti 
with much spirit, and abounding in plcasirfg edects. Mr. JlodaiKt's 
“ Jjundscapes” have, as usual, great fidelity to nature ; but also, as 
usual, they wont life and brilliainiy. Mr, Prentis’ “ Profligate’s return 
from the Alehouse” is a very popular, and a clever production t; 
transgressing rather in leaning towards caricature than fn want of 
expression. Mr. Lee’s “ Landscape with a Stormy Sky,” No. lUI, 
a delightful representation of natural effects. Mr. C. T. Tomkiiia 
is more happy in water-colours than in oil painting. His Don 
tluau,” No- 165, appears to be an attempt at something in the style of 
Dauby, but is an unsuccessful effort, “Whuta'Don Juaii!” exclaim 
the ladies. Mr. Lance’s “ Herons” arc bath master-pieces in their 
way. 

The Water-colour, Mijiiature and Print-room of this exhibition, af- 
fords, as usual, u great treat. On entering the room, the clever an<l 
spirited drawing of lh.g “ Fleur de lis,** J. C. Zeitter, No. 771, attracts 
attention, and promises well for its companions. 

The principal performers Boys, who has several clever 

pieces in his fi;^^ rough, and clear style: Mr. Tomkins * who shines 
in brilliant and clever effects : Mr. Cooper, who is more (lalmrute 
in his drawing and colouring, andVho has some delightful architec- 
tural scenes b(jth of England and Italy, — of Borne mure especially. 
But the greatest names which figure in this room, and certainly their 
works are not inferior to any we have mentioned, are Mr. Stanfield 
and Mr. Roberto each of whom has a drawing after the designs of' 
Captain Grindiey ; the former, of Eastern Landscape and Figures ; 
the latter, of an Architectural Interior. Both are happy and effective 
performances. 

There are many other jjroductioiis in this little room well worthy of 
notice, but our sjmee will not allow us to do them justice, for we are 
warned to proceed to a Water-colour Exhibition of higher pretensions, 
and stronger claims on our attention. 

Society op Paints^ WATEa-coLouHS. 

This most popular, because in its way most perfect, of all our native 
Exhibitions, is not less rich than usifkl in works displaying great talent 
and merit. All the most popular artists are what is called strongs 
both in numbers and in^excellence. If Mr. Prout be an exception on 
the occasion, if is on comparison with himself only that he<^n be |>ro- 
iiounced inferior.*^ His productions wre think make less shoW than for- 
merly, from want of number, however, father than from^any falling off 
in merit. His principal picture, “ On the grand Canal, Venice,’’ a view 
of' the Rialto with Venetian barges, brilliant coatumes, and awnings, 
and transparent water in the foreground's a splendid performance ; and 
his Milan is delightfully picturesque. His hull of a sirandtd vessel 
also clever and artist-Uke» 
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^ ' Mr, Copley Fi<*Win^, we think; never appeared tD jpeidwaclvantag^e. 
He has treated the difibrent subjects tihdertaken by hi A With a variety 
t>f ehect that does him the greatest honour, and which is thcT more 
creditable in an age like this, when it is almost even fatal to an artist 
to be praised for a particular and extraordinary effect;^ so sure is he 
for tile rest of his life td be content with copying himself : take Mr. 
Robson and Mr. Glover for instances. As examples of the contrary, 
select from the numerous works of Blr. Fielding, in the present collec- 
tion* Nos. 11, ‘‘Vessel in Yarmouth Roads,” 103, “ Telemachus going 
in search 6f Ulysses,” 117, “ The Weald over the Earl of Chichester’s 
Parkv” and 193, “Shorehain Harbour, Kent.” What diversity of effects 
these pictures present, yet how clever and excellent are they all! 
Should we be recjiiired to pronounce a preference, we should bestow it 
on Nos. 11 and 117. The last especially is admirable. The other 
works of Mr. Fielding are well worthy of those we have enumerated. 

Mr. Cox, in all his productions, is most brilliant, effective, and de- 
lightful. Mr. Dewint, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Gastineau, Mr. Christall, 
Mr. Byrne, Mr, F. Nash, — each of them does full justice to his repu- 
tation. Among the best of Mr. Cost’s may be selected Nos, 122, 
Fruit and Flower- Market at Brussels;” 136, Pastoral Landscape,” 
and ISO, “Shepherds.” “ Calais Pier,” No. 112, is less pleasing. 
•Mr. DewintVbest are the “Barley {^ield, Norfolk,” No. 95*, and 
“ Elijah,” *No. 147. This is a very superior pe^jurma^'ce, full of 
solemnily and grandeur. The Alpine Scenery is finely composed; 
4he projecting rocky mount, crowned with ruins, is a very scene on the 
^hine, with all its natural boldness and picturesq!^ beauty, Mr. 
Christall*' whether in groups or single fibres of Scotch girls, is 
eminently successful. All his drawings are distinguished by life, 
ease, grace, and grandeur of form. The classical «^ads have been, 
as usual, the objects of his especial pains. Mr. Nash’s “ View of 
the Louvre from the Institute,” both for the subject and the treatment, 
is the drawing of his which in ail probability will meet, and that, 
deservedly, with most commendation. 

Mr. W, Evans has several rich and clever drawings, the greater 
part of them landscape views on the river in the neighbourhood of 
Eton* for several of which he has received the high honour of His 
Majesty’s patronage. Besides these we have, among others, the 
Stollzerifells and Marksbourg, near Cobleiitz ;” “ l^easants making 
signal for a Ferry,” No. 15, with a natural, clever, and very fine 
effect of a skad. 

The exhibition abounds in othA* works, which we regret that a want 
of time and space obliges us to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. HAYD0i»i’s Exhibition iloOM.^ 

Mr. Haydon is certainly unkke ^\\ other men. Who but he would 
iiave thought in these times of exposing for exhibition a picture avowedly 
unBRished? Yet this he did by his ^ Eucles” which he substituted during 
a fortnight for the “ Chairing of the Men bers,” seeking, as he pAffesaed, 

^ sincerely we have no doubt, to be .enlightened by the animadversions of 
writers and ikrtists. This picture represented the Greek who hastened 
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mOTtalljr woOiided from the field of Marathon to Athens, to announce 
the victory <rt>tiined over the Persians, and died on arriving at his na- 
tive city. The composition promised to be spirited ; and inspired the 
wish to see it happily termrinated. • 

[fit equal the “ Passover*” a finished picture which has since taken 
its ()]ace at|the exhibition room, ft will be will worth the five hundred 
(Tinneas at which it is valued* to any one who shall be so fortunate as to 
throw the successful die. The PAssover is certainly a fine picUire, it is 
delightfully composed, and is di^inguished by much grace and feeling 
— the middle group, in whidi the terrified and agonized mother places 
her hand to the heart of her chilcK to feel if life be quite extinct apd all 
her hopes blasted, with her grown up daughters, one by her side and 
the other;^ kneeling and clasping her hands, in front, is truly delight- 
ful-full of ease and grace. We regard this as one of the happiest 
efforts of Mr. Haydon’s pencil, it is one of the most simple of his Com- 
positions, but is not the less admirable on that account. 


Tam O’Shanter and Souter;^ JoiinWy. 

• 

These are admirably productions in their way — yet had we seen 
them in the Northern capital, the last thing we should have thought of 
would have been to counsel being despatched to the metropolis 
of the ernpire^pjye trust, however, that the clever auihor^of them will 
not be disappointed in the view with which this speculation has been 
engaged in ; and now they are here, we will endeavour to transport 
ourselves to the neighbouHiood of Alloway Kirk, and contemplate 
these two figures, forming there part of the monument to the bard of 
Ayr. Certainly a more appropriate group for such a purpose could 
not have been d#u^ised, than Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny. The 
one with the cup, the other with the brimming glass in hand, the fat 
broad visaged Souter humorously telling one of his ‘ queerest stories^* 
enjoying the laugh of his crony— yet himself all sly simplicity, half 
affecting unconsciousness of the jest.« These figures indeed are distin- 
guished by a remarkable expression of Character, and by a most liappy 
and easy representation of the homely garb of Tam and his bosom 
crOny. It is the fashion to laud them much, as prodigies, treating 
them as the work of an uneducated and self-itistrueted artist. For our- 
selves, much prejudiced against prodigies in general, we see far more 
reason to praise the cleverness, than to be astounded at the wonder of 
these productions, which appear to be tolerably close representations 
of well-selected models in naturf. If any part be the work of 
imagination, it is the expression, which is exactly such as a man in the 
sphere of life to which the artist belongs would be as likely to conceive 
as the most gifted. .This does not diminish one tittle of the Ariists’a 
merit, which consists in the approiwiateness of that expression, in the 
able manner in which it is given, and ii»the exactness, yet perfect eale, 
with which the drapery is executed. It must not be supposed, how* 
ever, that the figures, that of Tam more espeoiallyi are wholly free 
from rfldeness, , ^ 
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Notklst arB'bepfinniiig to cohia thiclc lipob [ws ag^a^n. WB diigbt last 
month to have noticed The Collegiansi^" — which is admirable in ita 
way. The tale is a melancholy one;* but it is wrought out with great 
truth and feeling; — and the pathos is intermingled with abundant 
humour. — “ Lowry LoobV' is the Irish fool (we mean the Shak- 
spearian fool) of the piece ; — and an admiraMe specimen he is of 
genuine comicality. Take a scene; — 

The Mercury of the cabins, with a hazel stick for bis herpe, and a pair of 
wcll-|iaved ^rogues for his talaria, jogg:ed forw’ard at a rate which obliged his 
master to trot at the snmmH of his spem in order to overtake him. He carried 
the slgrt^ of his great fneze ‘riding-chat’ under his ann, and moved—or, 
more properly, sprang forward, throwing out lus loose-jointed legs forcibly 
and with such a careless freedom that it seemed as if when once he lifted 
his foot from the groiuid lie could not tell where it would descend again. His 
liat so far bat^k on his 'head that the disk of the crown was fully vihibk to 
bis follow ers, while his h(;a 4 was so much in the rear of his slioulders, and 
moved from side 1 o side wnth such a jaunty air, that it seemed at times as if the 
owner had a mind to leave it behind him altogether. In his right hand, fairly 
balanced m the centre, liC'held the hazel stick liefore alluded to, while he haL 
hummed, half sung aloud a \crse of a popular ballad : — 

Bryan 0’1/yTin had no sma}l-clothes*to wear, 

He cut up £. Kheep$kin to make him a pair, 

With the skinny side ou^ a^ the woolly aide in, 

«» ‘ ’Xis pleasant and cool,’ says Bryan O’Lynn^^’^ . 

“ Lowr^' I” shouted Kyrle Daly* 

“ Goin^ Sir 1” * 

“Going? 1 think you cfre going, and at a pretty brisk rate too; — ^you 
travel merrily, Lowiy.” 

“ Middlcii, Sir, middlen ; as the world goes. I sing for company, ever and 
jdways, when I go a long road by myself, an’ 1 find it a dale pleasanter and 
lighter on me. Equal to the lark, tnat the louder he sifft^ the higlier he 
mounts, its the way with me an’ I travellen, the lighter ray heart, the faster 
the road slips from under me. 

“ I am a bold bachelor, airy and free, 

Both cities and covntiew are equal to me ; 

Among the fair females of every degree 
1 care not how long 1 do tarry 

“ Lowry, what do you think of the day?” 

“ What do 1 think of it, Sir ? I’m thmken ’twill rain, an’ I’m sorry for it, 
an’ the masters hay out yet. Tliere’s signs o' wind an' rain. The forty days 
ar’n't out yet, and there was a sighth o’ rain the last Saint Sweeten.” And 
lie again resumed his melody, suffering it to sink and swell in a manner 
alternately distinct and inarticulate, ^ith a slight mixture of that species of 
enunciation which Italians term the voice of the head : — 

“ I never will marry while youth *8 at my side. 

For my heart it is light and the world is wide. 

I’ll ne’er be a slave to a hau^ity old bride, 

To curb me and keep i») uneasy.” ' 

“ And why should last Saint Gweeten have any thing to do with thi;? 
day ?" 

“ Oych, then, ^ure enough, sir. Bui they tell an ould fable about Saint 
Sweeten when lie was first buried — 4 . 

” Why, was he buried more than oncc» Lowry?” 

* “ Ayeh, hear to this ! Well, well,— ’tis niaken a hand o' me yonr honour 
is fairly, Idnd father for you. lie was, then, huried more than once, if you go 
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to of it. He was a g^vat Saint livlnp*, had la vvlien lu* 

(h<‘(t, and when>tliey had the grave dug an* were for putleu him into il, the slv> 
opened, aiV it kep poweren, poweren rain for the bare life, an’ slept so for 
folly days an’ nights — ” * 

* ‘ A nd they couldn't bury him ?’* * 

“ An’ they couldn’t bury him, till the forty d^s were over-*” 

“ He had a long wake, LonTy." 

“ Believe it, Sir. But ever since that, they remark whatever way Saint 
Swt elcn's day is, it’s the same way fftr foily days after. You don’t b’lieve that, 
Sir, now ?” • 

“ Indeed, I am rather doubtful.” t 

“ See that why ! Why then I a^en a schoolmaster westwards that had as 
niueli Latin and English as if he swallowed a dictionary, an’ he'doull^ce the 
world- that it was as tnie as you’re going the road this minute. But tlio quoUitif 
doesn’t give in to them things at all. Heaven be wilh the ould times! Tliore 
is nothing at all there, as it used to be, Master Kyrle, There isn’t the saiiu^ 
weather there, nor the same jieaci*, nor comfort, nor as much money, nor as 
strong whiskey, nor as good piatees, nor trie gentlemen isn’t so pleasant in 
themselves, nor the poor jieople so quiet, nor the hoys so divarten', nor the 
girls so coaxen’, nor nothen’ at all is there as it used to be formerly,” 


“ To the Editor of the London Magazine — a well-known super- 
scription -pever a uguring something good.-- -A poetical contribution ! 
but at this eleveiAh hour ! — The insertion is not possible. — Yet is there 
a volume on our table tiiat can yfeld us an extract of half its value? 
Not one of them we vow, and thus put our assertion to the proof:— 

BEAUTY. 

Crow ds ifilk of beauty : yes ! of the mere wHivd! 

Tfs^ll they know of it. Alas ! how few 
Guess Its high attributes I — or e'et have heard 
Its portrait drawn in accents glowing, true, 

As only Taste and Feeling, deeply stirred 
By that which touches them, have power to do. 

The connaisseurs (oafs!) differ: some declare 
That Cleopatra's style — ^Ihe ebony 
Of the full eye and of the flowing hair 
Alone form beauty it is fit to see ; 

Others protest that they can only bear 
Tresses of gold, and skin of ivory. 

Some praise the full-turned giake, the stately height, 

The (iueen-like bearing: ‘Beauty needs no less,” 

Many would terra the lady quite a fright, 

Coaise, vulgar, masculine, a giantess I 
They will not deign to look save at a slight, 

A phite, fairy, form. ‘ Tlhis only ?’ ‘ Yes !* 

And such as these say no one <^se can trace i 
Beauty of form ! — it moves your gall to hear it ! 

It m mi size or smallness can replace . * 

*• That which alone creates it, or comes near it! 

‘ And what is that ?' — ‘ What is it ?— grace I* 

That lias the power to give it, and endear it. 
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Butt oil ! of Nature's lovely masterpiece, 

The face of Woman j let such tongues be dumbsj 
Let such vain eyes be blinded, so they cease 
Thus to blaspheme the sweetest gifts that come 
To Earth fiom Heaven !— Say *tis the line of Greece 
With fair-haireS brow, or darker charms of Rome, — 

What boots it, — so th' eloquent eyes can speak 
A soul of beauty, whose fiije powers impart 
High mind and tender feeling t Oh I *tis weak 
The shape of features, gifted Vilh the art 
Of breathing blessings such as these, — to seek ! 

Beauty this isl^of Nature-»-of the Heart ! 

Y. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING‘S CONQUEST OP GRANADAN 


The domination of the Moors in Spain forms a subject of the hijvhest 
intefest ; and it is one which has not, we think/received the attention 
in this country that it deserves. Few have^any idea of tlie degree of 
civilization, in nearly every branch, which prevailed among them, espe- 
cially during the period that their government was seated at Cordova. 
All the arts, fine and useful— science both abstract and practical — 
literature of every class — flounshed there to an extraordinary extent ; 
and, which is more valuable still, the security„nay, ihtcomforU of their 
daily life was carried to a pitch aj^most equal to that which prevails in 
many of t he mos t civilized countries of our own times. • 

We regreftliaUthere is not in our language any due accouift of this 
wonderful people. Their prowess iVi war has been shared by all nations 
in all ages ; but their knowledge and cultivation of the arts of peace 
have been possessed by few. It is to us a perfect enigma how Cor- 
dova could have been what it was during the tenth century, before the 
invention of printing had given the human mind the power of speedy 
inter-communic'^ioLi. All the rest of Europe was sunk in tlie mo.st 
brutal barbarism. War alone was cared for : — the noble classes ruled 
everything solely with a view to their own interests — the people were 
treated like animals or machines, existing merely for their behoof- 
while Ignorance, the darkest and most dense, reigned over all. 

And how was it at this time in the Moorish dominions in Spain ?-*- 
We will set before our readers a picture of them towards the close of 
the tenth century. We translate it from Senor Conde s highly-learned 
and at the same time most interestingly and picturesquely written 
‘ History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain f.’ It is a sort of 
prdcis of the character and actions of Alhakern II., who died in ilie 
year of the Hegira 366.— A. D. 976i 

• ‘ A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada.’ By Fray Antonio Agapida. — 
Carey, Lea, and Carey, Philadelphia: , 1820 .— This work is also announced by 
Mr. Murray ; but the possession of ^ ^rly American copy enables us tjp give our 
readers some account of the book lielE.e^r at least as soon as— its pulmcation in 
this country. a 

f They are ordiaarily called Moors, from the Spaniai-ds having ipven them that 
name on account of their having come into their country from Africa. But they 
were really AralHi— and S^r Conde has entitled hisiaibk accordingly. In it, 
howeveil^he nearly always calls them Mudimes, which we translate Moslems. Its 
Arabic derivation shows that it signifies followers of Islam'’— the original appeU v 
latiou given by the Mahometaiis to the Almighty, 

JcNE; 1829. 20 
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After giving an account of the manner in which this prince educated 
his son and successor, drawing round him all the most learned men of 
the time, Seiior Conde proceeds tht^: — “ The King Alhakem was 
a great lover of peace, and had caused it to be kept with the Chris- 
tians much against the will of some of his Walis [goveirnorSt chief- 
tains] of the frontier. It* is told of him. that the counsels he was 
wont to give to his son, Hizem, concluded always by his saying to him 
— ‘Never make war without necessity : maintain peace for your hap- 
piness and that of your people — draw pot your sword save against the 
unjust. W<iat pleasure is there in invading and destroying the people, 
in ruining their property, and spreadgig waste and death through the 
confines of the land? Hold your people in peace and injustice, and 
be not dazzled by the false maxims of vanity. Let your Justice be a 
lake always clear and pure. Moderate your views — put a curb on th6 
impetuosity of your desires — confide in God, and you will reach in 
$erenity the appointed termination of your days ! ’ ** 

“ He caused the people of his dominions to be enregistered ; there 
were in [Moorish] Spain six great cities, the capitals of provinces, 
eighty of large population — three hundred of the third class, and the 
villages, hamlets, forts, and farm-homesteads, were innumerable. 
In the country watered hy the Guadalquivir alone there were twelve 
thousand of them. It is said that ^Cordova contained two hundred 
thousand houses, six hundred mosquis, ftve hundred^ hogpilals and 
charitabK3 houses, eight hundred public schools, anff^hfne hun<lred 
baths for the commonalty^. The /evenues of the state were worth, 
each year, twelve millions of mitcales of gold, without counting the 
taxes upon silk, which were paid in kind. The mines of gold, silver, 
and other metals, were improved very much, both those of the king 
and of private persons. There were also mines of precious stones — 
two of rubies, in Beja and Malaga. There were fisheries of coral 
on the coast of Andalusia, and of pearls on that of Tarragona. In 
the long peace that King Alhakem maintained, he encouraged agri- 
culture in all the provinces of Spain. Canals were cut in the plains 
of Granada, Murcia, Valencia, and Arragon. Pools or lakes, also, 
Were constructed for irrigation ; and plantations were made of every 
kind suited to the heat and the climate of those provinces. In short, 
this good king turned spears and swords into spades and plough- 
shares, and changed the warlike and restless Moslems into peaceful 
husbandmen and shepherds t.” 

The cultivation of the earth was carried to the very highest pitch-— 
and we are indebted to the Moor# for the introduction into Europe of 
many of its valuable plants and seeds. Their manufactures, also, and 
commerce were in a state the most flourishing. Their leather, their 
linens, their cottons, their woollens, above all their silks, were ad- 
mirable, Their arms, also, weretof the finest workmanship. Their 
commerce lay chiefly in the Levant, where, especially at Constanti- 
nople, their silks were held in the highest estimation. 

Literature also thfoye exceedingly. The reign of this very princi 

4 

, * It is elsewhere said by Se2or Ck>ndej that Cordova at this time €<mtaSJwd a 

million of inhabitants. 

t Conde, Vol.1. pp.480, 487- 
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waR peculiarly distinguished by the great number of men of learning 
and of geniuil at his court. Much of their poetry has been preserved ; 
and, to judge by the Spanish* translations, it combines archness, 
vivacity, tenderness, pathos, and> force. To their works of science 
all the moderns are confessedly indebted. * 

But what was more valuable, even than^all these, was the attention 
that was paid to the strictest justice being administered between man 
and man, whether equals, or prinoe on one side and peasant on the other. 
They tell, indeed, a curious anecdote, to this elfect, of our friend King 
Alhakem. He was desirous of adding a pavilion to the* gardens of 
his country- palace, and in consequence caused application to be made 
to the proprietor of the adjoining ground, to purchase it. The man 
refused, upon which the king’s agents possessed themselves of the 
field by force, and built the pavilion. The owner went and com- 
plained to the Cadi of Cordova, who received tlie accusation, and pro- 
mised redress : he set off at once for AzhtAa, the palace in question, 
and found the king occupying his new pavilion. He dismounted from 
his horse, and, advancing towards Alhakem, begged permission to 
fill with earth a sack he had brpught with him. The king, who guessed 
he must have a hidden meaning, assented. It was a large sack, and 
when full, the cadi begged Alhakem to help him to put it upon his 
horse. He complied — but foiyit^ it so heavy he could scarcely rMse it 
from tliA The cadi then said to him — “ Prince *of the faith- 

ful,’ this sack, which thou canat i^ot lift, contains only a smaTl portion 
of the field which thou hast usurped. How then shalt thou support 
the weight of this whole field, when thou shalt be called upon to appear 
before the Great Judge of all?” Alhakem thanked the cadi for his 
noble lesson, and gave up to the owner the field, together with the 
pavilion and all^lbe riches it contained. 

This anecdote proves more than a sudden impulse of compassionate 
repentance. It shews that the cadi could trust to the sense of justice 
in the king, not only for his own safety, but also for redress of the 
wrong of which he complained. During the whole, indeed, of this 
period of the Moorish dynasty, justice was most unfailingly admi- 
nistered. 

There was another virtue, also, constantly in practice by this extra- 
ordinary people, which is the very last for which we should have given 
them credit, and from the total absence of which in the Spaniards 
they afterwards suffered so awfully. We mean Religious Toleration. 
They never interfered with the worship of those Christians — and there 
were many — ^who remained within fheir territories. On the contrary, 
they treated them with kindness and respect. 

We have just noted, briefly, these qualities of the Moors, that our 
readers may perceive that they are not a people to be lightly con- 
mdered ; but th4t, on the contrary, ‘•they are probably one of the most 
admirable, as well as extraordinary, V)f which we have any record. 
Look at Spain in the nineteenth cifintury, and compare it with Spain 
in the tenth, and, in every item which forms part of civilization, the 
latter-illimed era is transcendantly the superior. « 

We would that our limits would auflfbr us to make this fact uncon-^ 
trovertibly apparent to our readers ; for the little that is generally 

202 
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known of this race has, till within these very few years, been drawn 
wholly from Spanish sources-^and therefore the Moors Have never re- 
ceived impartial treatment. The oldCai^ilian Monkish chrOnielers have 
bad all the feelings of nationality, of ^servility, and of bigotry, to guide 
their narrations. They ever laud the Spanish name, and the king for 
the time being, at the exper.se of the vile misbelievers, Malwund^ m 
they termed all Moslems generically. Sehor Conde, on the contrary, 
has had recourse to the Arabic writersoalso, which has enabled him to 
form a very impartial judgment. How«iyie represents the Moors we 
have alread^f' shewn. 

For piis, and we think many other, reasons, we cannot but consider 
it exceedingly ill-judged of Mr. Irving to throw aside his own cha- 
racter, and adopt the masquerade costume of the Fray Antonio Aga- 
pida, to narrate the conquest of Granada! We have shewa enough 
of the Moors, limited fi,s our exposition has necessarily been, to prove 
that the awful extinction of«such a people well merits to be spoken of 
in earnest, and not under a mountebank disguise, which must neces- 
sitate the sacrifice of soundness, simplicity, and truth, to an adherence 
to the fantastic character of the supposed narrator. Mr. Irving’s work, 
of by far the greatest merit, though not,' in this country at least, of the 
greatest success, is the ‘ History of New York, by Diedriek Knicker- 
bocker/ To shew the queer maiiners^of the early settlers, some such 
vehicle as that of the sententious burgfier was high ly a dvjSbntageous. 
No one cbuld know so well, and therefore no one couToso aptly repre- 
sent, the modes of living and thinking of his fellow-citizens around 
him. But a Castilian monk was the very last person in existence who 
could know anything in the world of the Arabs of Granada. Of their 
manners, habits, thoughts, and feelings, he must be of necessity iu 
the most absolute ignorance ; and, even for the of the war, it 

is manifest he must be indebted wholly to the reports of the warriors 
on one side. Mr. Irving certainly has achieved the merit of writing 
in the tone in which such a person would write, — namely, incorrectly 
as to fact, with the most egregious partiality as to party. 

Mr. Irving has the honesty, however, to expose this in his very intro- 
duction — that is, having read his work, we perceive, on recurring to the 
preface, the traces of those evil principles which we hope to lay bare 
to our readers before we have done. By the slight sample we liave 
given of what the Moors really were, they will be able to judge of the 
degree of justice with which a man can write concerning them, who 
quotes in the following expressions the opinion of a Spanish historiati. 

Estevan de Garibay, one of the most distinguished among the Spanish 
historians, regards the war as a special act of divine clemency towards 
the Moors ; to the end that those barbarians and who had 

dragged ant so many ceMurm under the diabolical oppression of the 
absurd sect of Mahomet, should ^ length be reduced^ to the Christian 
fi^ith.” ^ 

We fear, alas ! that in many ages^ and among many sects, the cor- 
ruptions thrust into the stream of Christianity have rendered it wholly 
‘dinetent that which sprang from its pure and holy souii'e. In 
s those days, certainly, the Chrisua^s of Spain were wholly .Inferior to 
the Moslems. Since then, the means ot the prepagaiion of rer 
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lijQrion faav6^«ncreB8cdt mightily, and thence added in proportion to its 
iiiflirenceH^>^«!fitl fact now is that the Christian inhabitaiits of Eu^ 
rape^are at the head of all the nations of the globe. But that it was 
not so theo^ even the little we h^vc been aJWe to bring forward con- 
cerning the Moors is sufhcient to shew ; aad Truth is one of the first 
of Christian duties. • 

But the conclusion of this introduction is far, far worse than this^ 
It is couched in these words : — ‘4 Having thus cited high and venerable 
authority for considering this war in the light of those pious enterprises 
denominated crusades, we trust we have said enough to •engage the 
Christian reader to follow us into the field, and to stand by us^ to the 
very issue of the contest.” 

We grieve to say that this is not the monk of the end of the fifleenth 
century that spcdks. It is Mr. Irving himself. What ! is a Chrhtian 
reader to follow him because his tale is of a tvar like the crusades? 
—wars in which every evil feeling that exists in the bosoms of men 
received unlimited scope and play. Of all the guilt recorded in his- 
tory, WG think that of the crusades the most unchristian — and this 
because they occasioned almost every crime that our Saviour has fi)r» 
bidden to be committed as thougli for His service. We invaded the 
country of a people who had done us no sort of wrong — we slew thou- 
sands— we burned the dwellin^js of thousands more— in a woihd* we 
did all ^l^jjjoldiers in a campaign do ; and we profesfsed that we 
acted thus in the service of Him who has declared that “ blhssed are 
the peace-makers, for they shall b% called the children of God.” 

Neither do we think that even the crusaders themselves were, for 
the most part, guided by motives of religion, at least after the first cru- 
sade, Warlike reputation — the desire of employment, and still more 
that of wealth— these were their chief inducements. But whatever 
might have guided them, we, at this time, ought not to quote that 
which our lights must shew us are nothing short of atrocities, as a cer- 
tain attraction to a Christian reader. 

It may be thought that we are top hasty in condemning Mr. Irving 
— ^but we have read the whole book ; and it is written throughout 
ill that spirit of carelessness of human suffering, which, of all others, we 
think the most deserves to be condemned. 

It seems odd after this to say, that the first fault we shall find with 
Mr. Irvings as an historian, is that, in the narrative of the out-break of the 
war, be derives from “ the many carious facts not to be found in any other 
historiatf** than the Fray Antonio Agapida, a most exaggerated state^ 
ment — differing certainly in the most extravagant degree from all 
other accounts— of the atrocities attending the storming of the first 
town taken, and of their results. But this is all in the spirit of the 
crusades— the Moslem is to be belied, while the Christian is to be praised 
for real deeds exactly similar to thoae invented with respect to the others. 

• The very words of Mr. Irving’s Introdnetion. We wish sincerely we had net 
followed the fashionable practice of reading the hook before the peefooe — for it 
would have saved us a world of labour in tracing up thrppgh diyejrs mios and quar- 
tos, the historical inaccuracy of statements for which We kre now coolly refer^ to 
the gemlemau whom Mr. Irving in the first foge of his work vent(|^es to call the 
Agapida’’ !— Out opinion of the adoption of andi a phm will be seenw 
few pages former on. • 
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We will first extract the account of the taking of the Iowa itself^in 
which Fray Agapida is to the full aulRciently tnwled^iliii then pro* 
ceed to its consequences, which certainly “ are not to be fbcmd in any 
other historian^''— at least* we can FP^nk for the prineipdi through 
whose pages we searched most diligently for some hours to light upon 
a tittle of them. — One thing, however, we did light upon, which Mr» 
Irving indeed mentions as a fact— -hut does not afterwards recur to in 
his judgment of the Moorish king. «The truce between the parties 
contained a stipulation that they might make incursions into each 
other^s territories, provided they carried no banners, sounded no 
tnimpfts, and that the inroad did not last above three days. 

“ It was in the year of our Lord one thousand four hundred and eighty-one, 
and but a night or two after the festival of the most blessed Nativity, that 
Muley Aben Hassan* made his fhmous attack upon Zafiara. The inhabit- 
ants oi the place were l<unk in profound sleep ; the very sentinel had 
s^ed his post, and sought , shelter from a tempest which had raged three 
nights in succession ; for it appeared but little probable that an eitemy would 
be abroad during such an uproar of the elements. But evil spirits work best 
during a storm, (observes the worthy Ahtb’nio Agapida,) and Muley Aben 
Hassan found such a season most suitable for his diabolical purposes. In the 
midst of the night an uproar arose within the walls, of Zaraha, more awful 
than the raging of the storm^ A fearful alarm cry, — ‘ the Moor f the Moor !' 
resounded through the streets : mingled with the clash of arms, the shriek d 
anguish, and 4he shout of victory, Muley* Aben Hassa n, at the ,head of a 
powerful force, had hurried from Granada, and passed through 

the mountains, in the obscurity of the tempest. While the storm pelted the 
sentinel from his post, and howled round the tower and battlement, the 
Moors had planted their scaling-ladders, and mounted securely into both 
town and castle. The garrison was un.suspicious of danger, until battle and 
massacre burst forth within its very ’walls. It seemed, to the affri|dfited in- 
habitants, as if the fiends of the air had come upon the \jypgs of tne wind, 
and possessed themselves of tower and turret. The war-cry resounded on 
every side, shout answering shout, above, below, on the battlements of the 
castle, in the streets of the town — the foe was in all parts, wrapped in ob- 
scurity, but acting in concert by the aid of preconcerted signals. Starting 
from sleep, the soldiers were intercepted and cut down as they rushed from 
their quarters, or if they escaped, they knew not where to assemble Or where 
to strike. Wherever lights appeared, the flashing scimitar was a*t its deadly 
work, and all who alterhpted resistance fell beneath its edge.'" 

JCow, we beg to premise, that of all persons that at this moment 
breathe upon the earth, ive detest War the most. We regard it to be 
the most fopjish and the most wicked of all bad things. We shrink in 
disgust and horror from the sacking of towns especially. Nay, we are 

^ King of Granada. Conde and Mari%s write his second tiatne Ahul, and emit 
the use of Muley, though it also his name. Mariana ^vm it, Albohaijen. 

had better make dear, at once, oiir distinctions concerning the names of the 
Moorish persons mentioned. The rival son of Abul Haesan, wlv?m Mr. Irving de- 
signates as Boubdil, we follow the majority of writers in <^Iing Aldallah, of which 
Bohlidil is a corruption. His uncle, Whose name was also Abdallah, w« disringuish 
hy using his surname, El Zagal, the Intrepid. With regard lb the Sultana, Maries 
andConde both call her Zoraya, though the latter moB fadls the Ohristian captive 
by the same ^me. M. he 'Maries, however, is uniform in applying the name to 
the mother (d' libdallah, and we have donefo too ; as we do not fii^ the nameof Ayxa, 
Vhidi Mr. Irving uses, — once mentione(L--and Sefior Cohdemtxitt have followed the 
Arabic writers. The arrangement now indicated we have adbei^ to inviriahly; 
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SO un^biUonablE End ^ntiquatod os to think that some towns in that 
very country of Sfiain-^towns which we English came professedly to 
rescue from their and our enemies<*«€Ould tell tales which would brand 
many a man with our red uniform on his back with ignominy* deep, 
odions, irremoveable, Badajoz, 5t, Sebastian, — what could not they 
say !— rPillage P^Pshaw a trifle !— Carnage ? — A joke ! — No, though 
these were carried to a pitch unparalleled, there were crimes mo|*e 
atrocious far than them-^Tifnes which our troops, aye and many of 
nurofficers, gave themselves unreservedly up — crimes which cause the 
blood to recoil to the heart — and in some instances they mvere made 
more hideous still by murder. .These things were perpetrated by us 
Englishmen within the last twenty years — and yet they have? been 
most scandalously hushed up — nay, we have heard them before now 
palliated and treated as venial ! But there will be a Day when such 
tilings can be hidden ,no longer ! when the perpetrators will indeed 
wish that they were of light guilt ! • 

Well, why talk we of these things now ? Simply because we desire 
that our readers should thoroughly understand that we have no parti* 
cular taste for the sacking of cities. We think, indeed, it is not as* 
suming any very unusual hui^ianity, to say that we believe we have 
quite as much of that* quality as the gentleman who talks, in another 
work, in such a jaunty manner of the doings of Columbus in IJispa^ 
niola. But toen he was the iTeA of the book, and was«a great man 
who dis^vered ' America.— -Yes, and therefore began the European 
massacres of its inhabitants. Ve^ right. 

But, notwithstanding our horror of war, granting its existence, 
which we fear it would be exceedingly difficult to deny, we think that 
it is the bounden duty of those wo set up to write history, even 
though disguise^ under a cowl, to hold the balance of truth, without 
allowing it to swerve one hair’s breadth. Now how has Mr. Irving 
acted in this instance ? To read the above account, one would suppose 
that a more horrid assault never took place in the records of warfare. 
The impression is wrought up by calling Abcn Hassan diabolical — and 
saying that ** it seemed to the afiVig^ited inhabitants as if the fiends of 
the air had come upon the wings of the wind, and possessed them- 
selves of tower and turret.” Certainly that is exactly the idea that 
must have come into their minds — it is so definite and natural. 

But we are forestalling the extreme exaggeration ; after the taking 
of Zahara, many of the inhabitants wej-c carried captive to Granwlu. 
The custom of taking prisoners, in however large numbers, for the 
purpose of ransoming them, was in prevalence among the Christian 
knights for eenturies. Mr. Irving, however, represents it as liaving, 
in this instance, had the following ejects:— 

** Deep was th^ grief and indignation of the people at this cruel scene. Old 
men, who had experienced the calaiflities of warfare, anticipated coming 
frotibles. Mothers clasped their infants fh their breasts as they beheld the 
hapless females of Zahara, with their children expiring in their arms. On 
every side the accents of pity for the sufferers execrations 

of the Imrbarity of the king. The preparations for festivity were neglected ; 
and the viands, which were to have feasted tlie conquerors, wm disiributerl. 
among the captives. » 



1?h6 nobles and Alfaquis, however, r^aired to the Adhastibm to congra* 
tultd^thc kmg; for, whatever storms ma^rage in the lowest regions of so* 
ciety, rarely do any clouds, but clouds of incense, rise to the awful eininence 
of the throne. In this instance, howevef; a voice rpse from the, rpidst of the 
obsequious crowd, that burst like ihimder upon the ears of Aben ftassan. 
• Wo 1 wo ? wo ! to Granada*!* exclaimed the voice ; *its hour of desolation 
approaches. The ruins of Ztlhara will fall iiport our heads ; my spirit tMs 
me that the end of our empire is at hand.* All shrunk back aghast, tin'd left 
the dcnounceir of wo standing alone in«the centre of the hall. He was an 
ancient and hoary man, in the rude attire qf a dervise* Age had withered his 
form, withoifct quenching the tire of his spirit, wliich glared in baleful lu.stre 
from his eyes. He was (say the Arabiwi historians) one of those holy men 
termed santons, who pass their lives in*' hermitages, in fasting, meditation» 
and prayer, till they attain the purity of saints, and the foresight of prophets. 
He was, says the indignant Fray Antonio Agapida, a son of Belial, one of 
those fanatic infidels possessed by the devil, who arc sometimes permitted to 
predict the truth to theii* followers, but with the proviso that their predictions 
shall be of no avail. p 

• “ The voice of the santon resounded through the lofty hall of the Alham** 
bra, and struck silence and awe into the crowd of courtly sycophants* 
Muley Aben Hassan alone was unmoved ; he eyed the hoa^ anchorite with 
scorn as he stood dauntless before him, and treated his predictions as the ra- 
vings of a maniac. The santon rushed from the rcyal presence, and, de- 
scending into the city, huxxied through the streets and squares with frantic 
gesticulations. His voice was heard ^very part in awful denunciation. 
The peace is broken, the exterminating war is commenced ; ^ wo! wo 

to Granada, its fall is at hand, desolation shall dwell in it^pSTaces, its strong 
men shall fall beneath the sword, its cAiildren and maidens shall be led into 
captivity. Zahara is but a type of Granada.* 

“ Terror seized upon the populace, for they considered these ravings as the 
inspirations of prophecy. They hid themselves in their dwellings as in a time 
of general mourning ; or, if they went abroad, it was to gather together in 
knots in the streets and squares, to alarm each other with dismal forebodings, 
and to curse the rashness and cruelty of the fierce Aben Hassan.** 

Now, it will scarcely be believed that the whole of this representa- 
tion — the breaking up the feast— -the giving the food to the captives — 
the sympathetic sorrow of the people — all, all, are pure invention. It 
is quite clear that the Spanish Chroniclers, as regarded what at that time 
was passing in Granada, must have been in the position of Justice 
Woodcock’s friend, Sir William Meadows, who, he asserts, “ knows 
nothing at aall about the matter,'* as poor Muriden used to give it; Mr. 
Irving may have taken the description from them — but even that be 
ought not to have done. If we may trust Conde, who is somewhat 
trustworthy on such subjects, the Arabic writers say nothing about any 
such thing : and if Fray Agapida have, which we should rather doubt, 
any knowledge of the Arabic Chronicles himself, still he could not 
find what is not there. On the whole, we strongly suspect that the 
worthy Father has invented all thfse adjuncts to give his scene more 
interest ; and in a story, instead of a history, this Would be very allow- 
able. But in the latter, we must, as the Miser says to Lappet — “ touch, 
touch, touch, somethmg real/' The only truth liere is a very little bit 
of the very |;reat deal about the faquir. c 

We shall' now just shew Uie reader what is recorded in Conde, 
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md MntittHsu^ The following is all that M. de MarlJ^s 
says:-^^ Oti'diH ^u'au milieu des Elicitations qui I’accueiUirent dans 
su capita!e» titif ancien fakir^ nomm<$ Macer, fit entendre ces paroles : 

‘ lies mines Zahara retomberont sur nos l6tes. Plaise au ciel qne 
je me trocnpe! M^is une voix secrete me dit que notre heure fatale va 
sooner,*' Conde is still more brief, if possible, “ The shieks and 
faquirs of the city, and all the nobles assembled to congratulate the 
king on his victory ; and it is saic^ that the shiek Macer, an old faquir, 
said with much boldness as thqy came out from the Alcazar*—* ‘The 
ruins of that town will fall upon our heads — my mind^s eye sees it, 
and my soul shews to me that thqend and ruin of onrsignory in Spain 
are arrived !*’ • 

Mariana, the staple historian of Spain, does not even say so much as 
this little, although he gives a wliole hook of his history to this very 
war. He only alludes, at a subsequent date, to the faquirs exclama- 
tion, which he gives almost in the same wor^ls as those above. And 
Mariana was a Spaniard, a priest, and a Jesuit to boot. Truly Fray 
Antonio is much more Jesuitical, in the English perversion ^of the 
word. 

And this is all these historiarffe say— not one word more, before or 
after, about the entrance of A^ul Hassan into Granada. No weeping 
women— the santon not in the least running about the streets, but 
saying his say once, and no mole^no feeding the prisoneri — no “hap- 
less femrff?s ot ZSharu with their children expiring in their awns’' — no 
“ mothers clasping their infants toHheir breasts" — no “ neglecting" the 
festivity — no hiding in houses — no curses on “ the rashness and cruelty 
of Aben Hassan." 

But why not let an author make his book as full of striking scenes 
as possible ? Yes, his .book of novels and talcs — but not of history. 
There rnisrepreseiUation is a crime. We do not believe a word of 
Abul Hassan having been, in this instance, one jot more cruel than all 
who make conquests, of necessity must be. The whole story of the 
prisoners is absurd on the face of it. In the first place, prisoners were, 
fur the sake of sale or ransom, valuable commodities, and were kept 
in decent condition accordingly. And had the citizens of Granada 
never seen prisoners brought in before, that all their pity was reserved 
for the inhabitants of Zahara? It was an established traffic. We do not 
ask Mr. Irving to swear to the truth of Hip Van Winkle — but he has no 
right to attribute unreal atrocities to real peoi)le. Those who derive 
their information from him, will be unfairly misled; — and to those who 
have some idea of the reality, his paste, Fiction, will not at all do to 
replace the diamond, Fact ; the “ refined gold " of history is all the 
worse for his tawdry “ gilding." No — History, when she really goes into 
her proper province of the feelings, and actions, and daily life of men, 
will not bear any daubing from bis I’ouge-pot, he may rely on it. , 

The taking of Zahara excited the .^Spaniards exceedingly; it had 

* 31. book is anything but a translation j)f€onde*8, for which it hatt 

sometini^s been mistaken. It is founded on it— but nui^erless original authorities 
h^ye been ponsulted. Nay, though tvr Senqr Conde’s worh» as the titlo^age 
vaf y honestly sAys, it is not even a servne imitation of it, * 
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been considered almost an impregnable fortress, and their regret at its 
loss was ex^treme. They made. In retaliation, a audd^ attack upon 
Alhama, a town within fifteen leagues of Granada itself* They con- 
tri¥ed, by availing themselves of tAe close nature of the country, to 
arrive within half a leagye of Alhama— where, as Conde phrases it, 
“ they hid themselves durjng the day in a deep valley, surrounded by 
high hills and rocks, and. at nigl^, without being heard, they hastened 
onward, and finding that every thpig was in great stillness in the 
castle, they placed the ladders sileptly on the walls, and mounted 
them with, much boldness and animation ; they killed the sentinels, 
whom they found sleeping ; they then opened the gates of the city, on 
the ^Ide of the camp, and let in their people.*' All this, we conclude, 
is quite en regle^ in the pleasing process of storming towns— but, 
really, with the exception of the tempest, we see very little difference 
between this and the«taking of Zahara. It was certainly very impious 
to fight in a storm, unlc^ss Abul Hassan may be thought to have 
looked upon it as a direct interposition of Providence in favour of his 
enterprise, — at least such seems to be the opinion of Fray Agapida. 
Blit, barring the storm, both these seem to have been successful sur- 
prises of very strong places. The Moors, however, shewed much 
more resistance, having fought throughout the day. There is also 
another discrepancy, wliich shews that the Spanish Marquis of Cadiz 
was able to eclipse the “ diabolitaf * qualities of Abul Hassan : 
thus says Senor Conde : — “ The women and childreiT'^b,* as weak 
and defenceless, had taken refuge* in the mosque, were inhumanly 
massacred.” If such things had been done in tlic church at Zahara, 
Fray Agapida would never have let us heard the last of it. 

The loss of Alhama occasioned the greatest grief among the Moors. 
The original of the celebrated ballad of Ay de mi^ Alhama! was com* 
posed on this occasion. The city was a very beauHlul and favourite 
one ; and its vicinity to Granada rendered its loss doubly distressing. 
Abul Hassan set off* at once to recover it ; but his extreme haste 
caused him to go unprovided with the proper munitions of war — he 
had not even artillery, — and he failed. 

The ill success of the w^ar caused strong murmurs to arise against 
Abul Hassan among the Moors — and these were always encouraged 
by the Sultana Zoraya, who was striving to excite risings in favour of 
her son Abu Abdallah. At last Abul Hassan went a second time to 
retake Alhama — and this time his exertions were so great, that it is 
probable the town would have surrendered, had it not been that the 
king was suddenly recalled to Granada by a conspiracy of Abdallah 
and his mother. He caused them both to be arrested and shut up in 
a tower. Meanwhile the Castilians took advantage of these circum- 
stances to reinforce the garrison in Alhama, and to besiege the town of 
Loxa, one of the strongest places in Granada. * 

At this moment, the Sultans^oraya contrived to effect her own and 
her son’s escape, and the reverses of the king assisted her in exciting 
the people against him. He called, however, to his assistance his bro- 
ther Zelim, Wall of Almeria, and with his help he possessed hinself of 
^the Alhambra, with the exception of one tower, which a partisan of his 
son lieldi There then arose a constant conflict between the two parties. 
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Alxlallah held ihe Alboyein^ and his father the Alhambra, and from 
thence their fiaftisiais every day issued to fight, and were joined by 
those who favoured each respectively* At last the two parties, 
wearied^’' as Conde expresses it,* ** with killing one another,’ agreed 
to a truce. As soon as this was established,, Abul Hassan went to re* 
licve Loxa, and as soon as he had left Gran^a, the partisapts of his 
gon seised upon the rest of the AlluMnbra, .and he declared himself 
master of the whole kingdom. 

Meanwhile Abul Hassan tlioroughly beat the Spaniards^ before 
Loxa, and relieved the town, ^he rout of the Christians, was com- 
plete. From thence he went a third time to Alhama, but finding it 
too strong for him, he took and destroyed the Spanish lovwi of 
Canete. 

As he was returning triumphantly from this expedition, he learned 
that Granada had declared itself entirely for his spn. He accordingly 
retired with' his brother Abdallah, surnamed El Zagal, the Intrepid, 
to Malaga, of which he was Wall. 

From thence Abui Hassan made a bold and successful foray in the 
duchy of Medina Sidouia — at least so says Fray Antonio ; for^ strange 
to relate, neither Conde nor MarHis says a word about it; and Mariana, 
though he speaks generally of incursions into the Spanish territory--* 

** entradus y cavalgadas en iierra dc Christiahos/’ — evidently alludes 
to those already mentioned — as instances the taking Capete as the 
crowning^pibft. *Be this, however, as it may, they all ineutign an in- 
cursion made by the Spaniards intoHlie Moorish territory, and we shall 
notice the contrast of the tone of Mr. Irving with that of the preceding 
writers. We shall first copy this gentleman’s account, and we shall 
take leave to print in Italics a few of the more prominent points on 
which we purpose commenting : — 

‘‘Never,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, “did a more gallant and self-con- 
fident little army tread the earth. It was composed of men full of health and 
vigour, [to whom war was a pastime and delight. They had spared no ex- 
pense in their equipments, for never was the pomp of war carried to a higher 
pitch than among the proud chivalry of iS^pain, Cased in armour richly in- 
hud and embossed, decked with rich surcoats and waving plumes, and su- 
perbly mounted on Andalusian steeds, they pranced out of Antiguera With 
banners flying, and waving devices and armorial bearings ostentatiously dis- 
played ; and in the confidence of their hopes, promised the inhabitants to en- 
rich them with the spoils of Malaga, 

“In the rear of this warlike pageant, followed a peaceful band, intent 
uj)on profiting by the anticipated victories. They were not the customary 
wretches that hover about armies to plunder and strip the dead, but goodly 
and substantial traders from Seville, Cordova, and otJier cities of traffic* 
They rode sleek mules, and were clad in goodly raiment, with long leathern 
purses at their girdles, well filled with pistoles and other golden coins. They 
ked heard of the spoils wasted by the soldiery at the capture of Alhama, 
and were provided* with monies to buyijup the jewels and precious slt^nes, 
the vessels of gold and silver, and the rich^ilks and cloths that should form 
the plunder of Malaga. The Proud cavaliers eyed these sons of irajfic with 
great disdain, hut permitted inem tofoUomfor the conveniemy of the trotps, 
who migj^i otherwise he overburthened with booty,"' ^ 

We will just put in opposition to this the simple and amiuble repre- ^ 
sentation of the commeucement of the same expedition M. de 
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“ Le marquis de Cadix» le corote do, Cifyentes^' et Je 
g^nd*mettre de Saint Jacques* conduisaient I’eXfMtditioiii qui eut 
d’abord le ])lus heureux succes, si Ton }>eut appeler de Cje nom le 
Iriste avanta^e de briller des rooissbns, d’arracher des oliviers et des 
vi^nes, de renverser des.villages/d’enlever des bestiaux, de mioer et 
de massacrer quelqnes hqmmes sans defense.” 

Now Sefior Conde;— In thf year [of the Hegira] 888 [a,d. 148B], 
three divisions of troops, as well of infantry as of cavalry, entered the 
Azarkia of Malaga, led by the MWer of Santiago, the Marquis of 
Cadix, and the Count of Cifuentes, valiant and bold captains. They 
passed along wasting and plundering the land — burning the crops 
ready for harvest, and razing the \rees and vines. The people of 
Malaga saw, from their towers, the fires, and the columns of smoke 
which obscured the air. The king Abul Hassan could not bear this, 
and sought to sully forth against them ; but on account of his advanced 
years, and of all that he had undergone, neither his brotHer Abdallah 
nor Ileduan Benegas would suffer him to take the field.” 

There is some relief in this. Both these passages are In a tone of 
simple good feeling. Nay, even Mariana, who was a Spaniard of the 
seventeenth century, speaks of this expedition in a tone at least, if not in 
direct words, of reprobation. “ There are, in* the neighbourhood of 
Malaga, some inountaiifs, called Axarquia, precipitous, rugged, and 
difficult of |iccess from the rocks anC fliickets which abound there. In 
this dirfi[Ction, they [the Spanish forces] made thei^eiTti^ They laid 
waste to the fields, they pillaged and outraged the people, they set fire 
to the farms and the villages, — they spared nothing ; and this with 
a spirit and fierceness which led some of our cavalry, in the fervour of 
their youth,, not to stop till they came in sight of, and even reached, 
the very gates of Malaga, an outbreak not rash merely, but even mad.” 
Now what is the spirit in which Mr. Irving writes?^ It is stamped by 
the very first passage we have marked. He says, without one word of 
reprobation, or even comment— nay, in atone which evidently conveys 
approval — that to these knights “ war was a pastime and delight.” 
Mr. Irving must know what Whr is. He has voluntarily chosen a 
subject which treats of nothing else. To compose his work, his 
mind must have been for months immersed in the unceasing contem- 
plation of all the crimes and all the misery that war always involves — 
namely, everything that is most ferocious, mean, inhuman, despicable, 
and disgusting, in the nature of man. We will defy him to point 
out one page of his materials, which 'treats of the details of war, 
that does not convey — though 4 , may not directly express — scenes 
and acts from which every heart that deserves to be called hunlaii 
must shrink in shuddering pity — in shame, in loathing, and dismay. 
These things are invariably the result of War. And this Mr, Irving 
smilingly calls a pastime and delight ! ,, 

Will he dare to deny our hyjpotnesis — that War does inevitably, and 
without exception, produce horrors of every kind, even extending t6 
deeds too hideous to be put into words ? Does he doubt it ? If he 
do, we beg he will'shigle out some officer who has seen ser^'ee, and 
who he is certain will be frank and fair, and let him request an account 
' of the difiails of any campaign* We are quite sure the narrator, at least, 
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will ^cketi Rf$ he speaks* We have seen more than one turn as white 
aft the paper on .which we are at this instant writing*, at the pictures of 
Hu(fei*lng and atrocity his memory presented. If this will not satisfy 
Mr. Irving, we have only to beg that, should there be another war, he 
will seat himself and those most dear to him in the midst of it — and he 
will then be able to tell us from experience, whether he finds that the 
pastime” is pleasant, or the “ delight*^' heartfelt. 

We hope we shall not be accused of treating Mr. Irving with too 
much harshness. We do not deserve it. We appeal to any reader of 
the commonest candour, whether the whole tone of the passage we 
have quoted, be not that of adqiiration, aye and approbation also. 
Here is an armament going forth for the avowed purpose of ravagi\ig a 
populous and most prosperous district; — the vast circle of crime which 
that necessitates the reader may perhaps by this time feel — and yet Mr. 
Irving cannot find one word of reproof to express — not indigrialiou 
or disgust — but the very slightest disapprova^, Quite the reverse — all 
he says is “ in holiday and lady terms - (no, the quotation is 
misapplied — Shakspeare does not slander women by putting such 

feelings into their breasts) in soft and sugary expressions ol“ rnaw* 

kish admiration of ruffians. * 

This brings us to another point; “the proud chivalry — of Spat 
it chances to be here, but that is beside the purpose. We wish to 
notice the manner in which M^. ^Irving throughout useso the terms 
chivalry chivailous. Perhaps our readers may be relieved by our 
throwing our argument on this poiift into a narrative. Facts, indeed, 
are often of themselves the best arguments. 

It is now about four years ago that, for a particular purpose, we 
entei ed upon a course of reading concerning the times when Chivalry 
flourished in Kurope, namely from the twelfth to the latter end of the 
fifteenth century. t)f the two latest of these centuries the historians are 
contemporary. Froissart, Hardyng, Juvenal des Ursins, Pliilippe dc 
Comines, were there no oilier writers than these, they would be suf- 
ficient to give an accurate idea of the era of the zenith of Chivalry, 
from the beginning of the reigns of Ecfward III. and Philippe deVahiis 
to those of Henry VII. and Charles VIII. It so chanced that, 
although we always felt there must be something very horrid in a 
country being the seat of war, and therefore were most thankful that 
England was an island, yet we had had the usual advantages of the 
education of English gentlemen ; we had been taught to admire “ our 
Edwards and Henries,” and* to consider that the word ‘chivalrous’ 
meant every thing that was amiable i^id noble. 

Verbally, of course, it means only “of, or belonging to, Chivalry,” and, 
as we prosecuted our studies, we found to our surprise that it was, 
therefore, synonymous with, first, ferocious Cruelty — next, treacherous 
Cruelty, and that* to a degree of Meapness perfectly uns])eakable ; then 
came the meanness without the cruelty, ^ut coupled, instead, now%ilh 
Rapacity, now with a pettiness fit only to be spit upon : then there was 
Breach of Trust, such as only the lowest curininjf and the most invul- 
nerable ^^^mpudence together could produce. Lastly, the -whole was 
crowned by one of tire chief qualities of evil-^Falsehood of Spirit Day 
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by day> as we read more, we found that tht^e were the real charac* 
teristics of Chivalry. • 

And let it be remembered that we Jiavc drawn this portrait merely by 
unithigr the scattered features which facts, recorded with very dif- 
ferent motives by Chivalry’s most fanatical friends, could not but ))re- 
sent. We use the word “ fanatical ” advisedly. The eyes of these 
writers were under the influence of the spell the Scotch call glamoury 
—namely, a magic power of intijxicating the sight. Deeds which 
would make any one writhe who poisessed as much heart as the pith 
of a bamboo, are narrated— at the very least with tacit praise — by meu 
who we are confident were thems^ves not otherwise than amiable. 
Thi^ is the very spirit of fanaticism. 

We have judged solely from facts ; and, over the force of early pre- 
judice, over the splendour of every outward magnificence, over the 
fascination of the nrost picturesque and vivid description, Truth has 
ultimately prevailed. A/id Truth says that nothing but evil can arise 
from decking in attractive colours a class of men whose feelings 
were such as those we have enumerated above. In despite of every in- 
fluence to the contrary, Experience (for the acquisition of the know- 
ledge of facts is experience, no mafter how gained) Experience has 
wrought our opinion to^what we have stated it to be. And we have no 
more doubt than of our present existence, that every one with but the 
ordinary proportion of reason and of fueling with whic h G od has gified 
his creatures, would form the same opinion, could we Taybelore them 
the circumstances which have crerfted our own. 

But, we must not be misunderstood. We are not in the least ac- 
cusing Mr. Irving of a deep-laid plot to further and foster all the 
amiable qualities which we attribute to chivalry. But we do accuse 
him of undue carelessness in using the old honeyecy)hra8es of flattery 
with reference to what has, before now, more than once been most 
ably exposed, and of which, we must say on this point as well as the 
previous one, Mr. Irving must have acquired considerable knowledge 
in the course of his labours. With regard to the tone in which he 
treats War throughout, there is no excuse : and with regard to Chivalry 
which both sprang from and fostered War, the palliations are very un- 
stable and slight. He must know the truth ; why then does he dis- 
guise it in frip])ery and tinsel ? 

We now come to the other passages we have marked, which we did 
IVom seeing that they would bear us out in every thing we might say 
concerning the paltry and selfish meanness and rapacity by which Chi- 
valry is distinguished. The noble and generous knights were for the 
most part robbers and ruffians* who cared not how much blood they 
might shed, or how much wretchedness they might create, provided 
they chained money by these amiable acts. During the English wars 
in France, the devastation of the^ountry was carried to an extent that 
it makes the blood run cold read ofi And all by the gallant, noble, 
and generous followers of Chivalry. The following picture is beauti- 
fiiJly pathetic in its^ ^d has the advantage of having a great name 
attached to it. We speak of Petrarch, who, on his visit to Brance as 
, Envoy from Galeas Viscomti, Lord of Milan, to congratulate King 
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John Gn his return from captivity, speaks thus of the stale df the 
country. It is most satisfactory to us to find that such a man, even in 
the year 1360, agreed with our feelings about War:— “ En voyantce 
roynume desold par le fer et par la^flamme, je ne pouvois me persuader 
(jue cse ffit le m6me que j'avois vu autrefois si^riche et si floriesant ^ Je 
n’y reconnoissois plus rien ; il ne ae presentgit h mes regards qu’une 
solitude atfreuse, une mis^re extreme, une cjt^solation gdndrale, des 
terres en friche, des champs dtJvagtes, des maisons en mines. II n’y 
avoit des maisons sur pied que cejles qui dtoient dtifendues par quelqueS 
fortifications, ou renfermties dans l*enceinte des viUes. Emu par ces 
tristes etfets de la rage des homines qui se font la guerre, je ne pus 
retenir mes larmes.”^ It is a subject of the most touching gralilica- 
tion to reflect that genius like Petrarch’s was coupled with feeling such 
as this^^and when we think upon what the age was in which he wrote, 
it is nothing short of wonderful that he should have felt thus. Is it 
not also, at the least, curious that an author, of our own day should 
write in a spirit calculated to revive the (thank God !) decaying admi- 
ration of deeds of the precise nature of those which produced the 
results so mournfully described by Petrarch ? 

It must not be thought that wb are leaving our Spanish subject on 
one side, by thus detailing the miseries of France at a date of more than 
a century earlier. Quite the reverse. We wish our readers to hear 
from an eye-witness what the consequences are of the delightful pastime 
so sweetl^miled upon by Mr. Irving. And the circumstance® of the 
two periods are similar to a very r^arkable degree. In neither case 
were these effects produced directly — though certainly they were ori- 
ginally caused by — international warfare. After tlie battle of Poitiers, 
there was no general carrying on of the war for upwards of three years 
and a half, when ]g:dward III. made his advance towards Paris just 
before the peace of Bretigny. And at this particular time in Spain, all 
the historians agree that there was a lull in the public war, from Fer- 
dinand and Isabella being obliged to devote their attention to other 
matters. In France, during the years I have mentioned, the Com- 
panions lived in it, in a fashion of the result of which the reader has 
just seen a description. These men were organised and officered by 
the most celebrated knights of the age. To prove we do not exaggerate, 
we will just state that Du Guesclin led a large body to Avignon to 
rob the Pope of his benediction and a large sum of money, when 
they were on their way to Spain, solely, as they vowed, for the honour 
of the Holy Church, to dethrone Don Pedro for having leagued Imn- 
self with Mahonnd. We merely citu this to shew that the highest 
knights mixed with them, and so did those less exalted, in large num- 
bers. Their life was passed in outrage, rapine, and, where necessary, 

murder. And this, for years. , , t ^ 

The expedition*^ so magnificently rjinounced by Mr. Irving was ex- 
actly one of the raids of the Compani'iiis, the lordly names at liieir 
head to the contrary notwithstanding. To^iew that we no not ex- 
airtrerate, we shall translate Mariana’s wordsTat^ let it never be for- 
irotten that he was a priest and a Jesuit of the middle ot the seven- 
^nth century, and that he dedicates bis history to the archbishop ot 
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Toledo, Primate of the Spains, and a high minister of state. We 
scarcely think he can be considered a suspicious witness. After de* 
scribing the circumstances which caused the expedition to be determined 
upon, he proceeds thus : — “ These ’Captains agreed that they should 
divide their troops into three bodies, to make an entry into the plains of 
Malaga, a country very r^hin its manufactures and trade in silk. They 
chose it for this reason,, th$ funder and booty would he great ; 
interest spurred them on— the mor^ so as the soldiery were willing to 
take plunder for pay^ and the desire of gain for their leader. The issue 
was confcwmable to the intentions which brought them, and the end 
was sad indeed.” 

There is one distinction Mr. Irving draws that is little short of amus- 
ing. He talks of those who want to “ profit by the anticipated \\c- 
lories,” — as he daintily phrases the devastation of a whole province,— as 
being, “ not the customary wretches that hover about armies to plunder 
and strip the dead, bu^ goodly and substantial traders from Seville, 
Cordova, and other cities of traffic.” — And what does this prove ? 
Simply that the expedition was, from the first, not that of an army — 
for then these civilians would have been egregiously in the way — but 
of a troop of robbers, the organization of which was so complete that 
they carried with them the means of disposing* of their plunder. The 
Fray Agapida does, it 'is true, say a very few words in blame of the 
avarice displayed in this expeditioli^biit the chief fault he finds is 
that rncrcliants were taken instead of monks. HitfgefflfaT^l^-piniop of 
such designs will be seen a page oMwo farther on. El Zagal would not 
suffer the king, his brother, to take the field himself; he and a distin- 
guished chief named Reduan Benegas, set off at the head of the gar- 
rison of Malaga, to assist the mountaineers who were already severely 
harassing the Spanish troops among their fastnesses. The whole of 
this conflict is most picturesquely given by Mariaflh; it was peculiar 
in many remarkable instances, and we shall translate his account of it, 
ending with a very generous anecdote of a Moor, from Comle. His 
narrative does not enter into so many details concerning the Spanish 
force as Mariana’s — but we prefer them both to the Fray Agapida’s. 
They have a tone of freshness and realitj' about them which his lacks. 

“ The irritated citizens of Malaga,” says Mariana, “ joined those 
who dwelled in the mountains, a people hardy from the ruggedness of 
their territory, and rendered furious by the injuries they had iust 
received. They called every one to arms — they spread themselves 
throughout the country, and encircled the invaders on every side. 
The leaders ot the Spaniards unshed to return, if they could find an 
outlet. Two roads offered themselves, by which they might turn jback- 
wards : the larger and more even was by the borders of the sea — but 
it also passed near the castle of Malaga, which was seated on au 
estuary, where the sea was high and dangerous. The other, by which 
they naight go, was shorter, buf rugged, on account of the thickets, 
and of the mountains wJtjch ran one into the other. Ift especial, there 
w^ere there two nioiintaj®|l, which approached to each other in such a 

* M^moires pour la Vie de Pdtrarq^ue. Tom, III. p. 541, ** 
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tV»annfer, that they, as itiay be said, intertwined, — and which had Im?*. 
tween them a ifery d^jp and hollow valley, with a stream which passed 
the middle, and thus divided them. Our troops* descended into 
this valley, full of fear, and einbarmvssed by the booty they 
when, on the one side, they saw themselves Attacked by, Spoors, who 
were close at their shoulders, while, on the!* other, they heard the loud 
war-cries of a body of men who kept thd pass blocked, and thus 
caused them ^reat terror. Moreiiver, from the weariness arising* from 
two days* marching, and from the want of food, they cou^ not pass 
forward, and there were no means of turning back. The Moors 
attacked us, and killed many of*our people with arrows, and tho bolts 
of cross-bows, which they used like men well skilled in archery, and 
accustomed to shoot at the target f. When the night came on, the 
fear was the greater from the darkness, and all (he troops were the 
more panic-stricken from the continual shouts* apd howliiigs of the 
<!nemy. Then the Master [of Santiago] spoke thus : — ‘ How long,* 
he said, ‘ shall we suffer ourselves to be slaughtered like dumb 
beasts ? With the sword, and with courage, we can open ourselves 
a road. Let us seek, at least, ^to sell our lives dearly, and not to die 
unrevenged.* * 

These words being said, they began to elimb the mountain, and 
with difficulty they reached its ^i^mit. And there the conflict was 
still mo^fif*.r<je, ^id the slaughter, especially of our men,^was ex- 
treme, ^mong others, there werj slain persons much distinguished 
for their lineage and deeds of arms. There were some guides, who 
came from Cadiz, who led the troops by some extraordinary paths, 
and placed them in safety on the other side. The division of the Count 
ofCifuentes, which was in the rear, received more damage. Himself 
and liis brother P^ro de Silva were taken and carried to Granada. It 
appears that they were in a state of stupor, and that their limbs were 
numbed, without their being able to move them. Out of two Uiousaiid 
seven hundred cavalry^^ whom they led, eight hundred were dead, and 
among them three brothers of the Marquis of Cadiz, that is to say, 
Diego, Lopez, and Beltram, — besides others of his relations. The 
number of the prisoners were almost double ; among them were four 
hundred of the most noble persons in Spain. Some few, with the 
Master of Santiago, saved themselves through the wastes and thick 
woods, and with much toil at last reached Antequerra. Others, eacli 
as he was guided by hope or fear, arrived in different parts. This 
signal disaster happened on the 2lst of March (1483), the day of 
St. Benedict, which thenceforward, ftom being gay and lively J, be- 
came sad and out of favour throughout Spain. The fault was equal 
to the loss. The leader of the Moors, called Abohardil§, the brother 


* The originalis lf% Mariana wilting hh a Spaniard : there' is no inch 

idiom in English. ‘ ^ 

f Tt?'ar al blunUo, Blanco signihes either the tail||||paUogether^ or the white 
circle in the centre, commonly in English the — the original, there- 

fore, may mean men accustomed to strike the very centre of the mark. 

J Thisj'^u the original, is expressed by the one word, We have none, in ^ 

English, to render the meaning, so charming both in Spanish and Italian. « 

$ Abdallah El Zagal. 

June, 1829. 
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of the Wnd Albohazen*, and Governor of Malaga, gained high praise 
from the success of this enterprise, and the reputation, of being both 
valiant and wise, both among thos^ of his own nation, and also 
among the Christians/* * 

The anecdote we wish tb add from Conde h very brief, but it speaks 
for itself The gallant*' Reduaii saved from death the Count of 
Cifuentes, who was struggling in the midst of six horsemen. Reduau 
entered into the scuffle, and exclaimed, — ‘ This does not become good 
knights* — ^and they left him free — and, iit the first course, Reduan over-^ 
threw him, and look him prisoner/' 

Truly the Moors seem to have had a rather more accurate idea of 
the duties of knighthood than was generally displayed by their oppo* 
nents. This was an act in the spirit usually, but most erroneously, 
called chivalrous. If it were so really, we should be the last to say 
one word against Chivalry ; but it is so, to sjieak in anything approach- 
ing to a general sense, ‘only in Romance and Fiction. History and 
Tnith tell a ditferent talc. 

Nor is this foray the only one thus praised. The following is the 
summary judgment of the author — for it is vain for him to seek shelter 
under the paltry disguise of the monk — of the^ course of depredation 
curried on by the Spaniards from Alhama ; — 

The foxjress of Alhama,” conlinn^a Fray Anionio Agapida, ** over- 
looked, [rom its lofty site, a great part of the fertile vega^jyat^red by the 
Cazin and the Zenil. From this he^made frequent s^lies, sweeping away 
the flocks and herds from the pasture, the labourer from the field, and 
the convoy from the road ; so that it was said by the Moors, that a beetle 
could not crawl across the vega, without being seen by Count Tendilla. 
The peasantry, therefore, were fain to betake themselves to watch-towers and 
fortified hamlets, where they shut up their cattle, garnered their corn, and 
sheltered their wives and children. Even there Ihey^were not safe; the 
count would storm these rustic fortresses with fire and sword ; make captives 
of their inhabitants ; carry off the corn, the oil, the silks, and cattle ; and 
leave the rums blazing and smoking, w'ithin the very sight of Granada. 

“ It was apleasing and refreshing sight*" continues the good father, “ to 
behold the pious knight and his followers returning from one of these 
crusadest leaving the rich land of the infidel in smoking desolation behind 
them. To l^hokl the long line* of mules and asses, laden wdtli the plunder 
of the Gentiles, the hosts of captive Moors, men, women, and children ; droves 
of sturdy beeves, lowing kiiie, and bloating sheep ; all winding up the steep 
acclivity to the gales of Alhama, pricked on by the Catholic soldiery.” 

And such, then, arc the enterprises, the spirit of which the “ Chris- 
tian reader’* is to share, because JMr. Irving chusesto denominate them 
“ crusades,” We have said that we consider this work to be written in 
a most blameworthy “ spirit of carelessness of human sufTeriiig.” We 
think this one extract proves the truth of our assertion. 

The strong excitation this su^ceess occasioned aj; Granada shook 
the power of Abdallah. T^je whole ])eople were loud in praifie of 
Zagal, who^ fangmas even reflected upon Abul.Hassan— for it 
waa at his instiga^jwKt he had acted. Tiiey declared that no on© 
but be could carry on the war with success — and that Abdallah was far 
InfiiiriiMr oven to his father, who, weighed down as he was by^ears and 

* Abul Hassan. 
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misfortune, at least was willing to face the perils of war, ^yhlle the 
younger king shrank from them amid the luxuries of the Alhambra*. 

Abdallah, however, now felt ^hat it was necessary to do something, 
—and his father^n-law AU Atar, old but most fiery warrior, aud 
his mother, who seems to have been one* of the fiercest,, and most 
savage women that ever existed*, urged him to make an Inroad inltp 
the Christian country. Liiceiia was chosen/* as Ali Atar had been in 
the habit of foraging in that neighbourhood. A very large force was 
assembled, and fitted out with^ extraordinary magnificence. But the 
failure was total. Although the Moors were infinitely* more nu-* 
inerous, they were routed at once. Ali Alar was killed, and Abdallah 
taken prisoner. The intelligence, as it reached Granada, conveyed 
that he also was killed. Nothing can shew more strongly the parly"* 
tone in which Fray Antonio Agapida’s Chronicle is composed, than 
the grand spirit which he has thrown into the surrender of King Ab- 
dallah — who is represented, by all trust-wartliy historians, as a very 
mean-spirited fellow, and who narrate his capture in a very difiereni 
manner. Our readers shall judge for themselves — 

“ The king now dismounted frpm his white charger, whose colour and 
rich caparison made Ijim too conspicuous, and endeavoured to conceal 
himself among the thickets which fringed the ri\er. A soldier of Lucena, 
named Martin Hurtado, discovered him, and attacked him with a pike. 
The king defended himself with a^ilieter and target, until another soldier 
assailed and Ite saw a tlurd approaching. Perceiving that further 
rosistauee would be vain, he drew back, and called upon them to desist, 
offering them a noble ransom. One of the soldiers rushed forward to seize 
him ; but the king struck him to the earth with a blow of his cimeter. 

“ Don Diego Fernandez de (Jordova coming up at this moment, the men 
said to him, ‘ Seuor, here is a Moor that we have taken, who seems to be a 
man of rank, and offers a large ransom.' — ‘ Slaves !’ exclaimed King 
BoabdiJ, ‘ you ha.v(?not taken me. I surrender to this cavalier.’ ” 

Now let us compare this spirited exploit with the following narrative of 
“other historians The following is from Conde. — “With the death 
of this brave Alcaide [Al Atar], and eighty other knights who were 
defending the king, lighting like lions, he was left alone, and sur- 
rounded by enemies; and he sought to escape from the battle. But his 
horse was so wearied, that he knew he could not carry him into safety. 
Tlien, at the passage of the river, he let himself fall from his horse, and 
he hid himself among the sallows and bushes which bordered it. He 
was followed by about three Christians, and seeing himself attacked 
by them, and being afraid of lo.sing his life, the unfortunate [el infeliz] 
declared himself to be the king, and they took him, and led him to 
their chiefs, who knew him well.^* 

Mariana and Maries both .speak similarly, except that the formt^t 
calls the men foot-soldiers. “ These foot-.soldiers overtook him, and he 

• • 

* IVlr. Irving has taken up the Ktrangest notuina with regard tothip nias- 

culine person. Be constantly praises her for the constant of her 

•on against her husband, wkich arose from jealousj(p|f the latter, and was dis- 
played in acts the most unfemihine and blood-thirsty. Ali jrriters ^ree in repro* 
bating thi% woman os odiously ferocious, while they make no menddn at all of any 
designs of the Christian captive to place her sons in the place of Alrdellah, wluek % * 
Mr. Irving, in the same breath in which he overlooks, nay praises, jSoraya's 
crimes, imputes to her. 
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they mi^ht not kill him, gfave information of who he was, 
Htid the Mcaide, who followed the hermit, ordered theff\> to take him 
tp iLucena.’* De Marltjs has almost JLhe same words : — “ Trois cava- 
ne|:s chrtitiens qui Tavaient spivi dp pres le decouvrirent, et le mise- 
irable priticO» craignapt qH*ils iie lui otassent la vie, se nomma leur 
prisoiinier; les cavaliers Ictcondiiuirhit k leurs generaux.” In a word, 
they all represent him as hiding in the rushes by the river side, calling 
out his name for safety, and surreiwiering, without resistance, to the 
common soldiers who first came up. .Thus is the correct representa- 
tion of hisforical character sacrificed for eB’ect. As regards Abdallah, 
this is peculiarly wrong ; — for nearly all his misfortunes, and those of 
his followers, arose from his want of firmness and determination. 
Like Miss Edgeworth’s * Murad,* he was surnamed El Zogoybi, the 
Unlucky — and the moral of that excellent story might be applied to 
him, — namely, that fhat usually called want of luck is much more 
often want of prudence, fismness, and forethought. 

The destruction of Abdallah’s troops, and his r)wu captivity, greatly 
weakened his party in Granada, and revived that of the old king, 
“ The news,” says Condc, “ of this most unfortunate event flew to 
fjranada: all the city was full of affliction and grief, the flower of the 
knighthood had perished,; — in one house they railed for the father, in 
another for the brother ; in this for^the sons, in that for the lover or 
the husband.” This rq|jresentation; at once feeling anjJ ^naffected, 
Mr. Irving has swelled out into a scene of three pages, Yu which 
Abdallah’s wife, Morayma, is made to soliloquize exactly after the 
manner of the heroine of a melo-draine. In continued consotiancft 
with the character of that species of*entertainment, “ the royal min- 
strels were summoned to assuage the sorrows of the queen: they 
attuned their instruments to cheerful strains ; but in^a little while the 
anguish of their hearts prevailed, and turned their songs to lamenta- 
tions.” Tills is really very much like the language of the play-bills at 
Astley’s. 

The song of the musicians is tlien given, which certainly must have 
been exceedingly consolatory to a lady who had just received the intel- 
ligence of the death of her father and her husband, .It is to be hoped, 
however, that, as she considered that a filling occasion to send for a 
band and a chorus, she might be benefited by their services. 

And this sentiment of the Minerva Press Mr. Irving most compla- 
cently sets before us as history ! 

Conde then turns to Abul Hassan.— “ Whether,” he begins slily, 
“ the King Abul Hassan rejoiced at this disaster which had befallen 
his rebellious son, I think no one will ask me.” — Accordingly, with 
full approbation of his brother, El Atar, he came from Malaga to 
Granada, and took quiet possession of the Alhambra, without the par- 
tisans of his son offering him thesleast resistance. * 

Meanwhile Abdallah had baen taken to Seville, and ^s negotiating 
lil^lth Pferdinand teid lsi|j|||plla for his release. ^jZoraya sent great sums 
from the treasures sh^ Imd accunaulated, to assist her son in bis endea- 
Voilrs. She had established herself, on Abul Hassan’s arrivAil in the 
I AlbayceH— quarter of the city, which had always adhered to her 
party, iftid where her husband thought it as well to leave her undrs- 
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turWd, as he. as yat did not know'how much he might to his 
newly-recovered popularity. 

Meanwhile, Abul Hassan sent? an embassy to the King and Queen of 
Spain, offering the Count of Cifuentes and^ nine of the pir^j^ipal Spa- 
nish prisoners in exchange for the person* of his rebel lij^^ Win — 

Ills message was conchen haughtily, and moreover Ferdfnind felt thfe 
advantage of Icecping up civil dissensions in Granada, and' he refused 
Abiil Hassaifs request altogethcf. 

Abdallah, however, succeeded in effecting his liberation«-but H waa 
upon terms which rendered him despicable in the eyes of the Moorish 
nation. He offered, for his railsom, to render perpetual submission 
and vassalage to the King of Castile ; and, in recognition of his sove- 
reignty, to pay to him every year two thousand doubloons of gold, 
besides a great quantity of presents, and to sgnd him three hundred 
Christian prisoners, of those who were in Granada, whom the King of 
Castile was to choose : that he should do^he service of the King of 
Castile as he might order, and when he pleased, as well in peace as 
in war; and, as hostage and security, to give his only son and heir. 
On the other hand, the King of Castile was to aid him in recoveri)^|^ 
the towns which formerly were under his rule, and which since joined 
the party of his father. • 

These stipulations were diac»|ssed in the Spanish qpuncil ; and 
C’onde ^^tly sayp^ithat it “agreed to the offered conditions jif giving 
him liberty, and aiding him to recover his kingdom, that they might 
the belter be able to foment those horrible civil wars which saturated 
Vith blood the plains and grateful fields of Granada*.^' 

And truly Abdallah’s return to Granada occasioned immediate 
bloodshed. He arrived, escorted by a considerable body of Spaniards^ 
and was surreptitteusly introduced into the Albajcen, where his mother 
still held out for him. In the morning* it was spread throughout the 
city, and large sums from the treasures of the sultana accompanied 
the news. By these means, and by gifts and promises to the pjcdple 
in office in the city, great numbers wbre gained over. 

Abiil Hassan, bn the other hand, on consulting with his coun^ 
cil, determined to bring the matter to issue at once. He had the ad- 
vantage on his f>ide of the strong excitation created against his son by 
his shameful defeat, and the degrading terms of his treaty of release. 
The being subject to the sovereignty of the Spaniards had ever been 
a galling heart-sore to the Moors — and it had never before gone fur- 
ther than a yearly tribute — and Abul Hassan himself had refused to 
continue it at the commencement of his reign. He answered to the 
amb;iSSador who came to claim it on his accession — “ Go, and tell 
your sovereigns that those kings of Granada are dead who paid tributp 
to the Christians, and that in Granada nothing now is coinetl 
swords and sjbpar-heads against our*enemies.” Buf now, his son had 
made himselrHhe slave, rather than th^ vassal, of th^^paniai^a, and 

* The exact meaning of some words it is next to impOsVilde to render. Among 
these is dhifno — nmenos campos— which "we have translated ffrkftful. were 
curious to see what the dictionary would say. We found which constants • 

use has weakened so as to cause it to express too httie— and ddicious^ \fhich ex- 
presses too much. 
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ihia exdied a violent spirit against him in Granada, TJi^ parties may 
be thus considered asprett> nearly equally l)alanced. 

The awful conflict that followed w^ can scarcely give more briefly, 
certainly not better, than jn the w6rds of Sehor Coiide. “ That sad 
and h(*rrible day dawned, and the whole city shook with the drums 
and the trumpets. The i^liabitants did not dare to open their doors, 
for through the streets there ran in crowds armed people, some ])ro- 
claiming King Abdallah, others Kin^ Abul IJassan, and in the open 
places theycdivided themselves to dispute the bloody quarrel. Those 
of Abnl llassan’s party first attacked the rebels, who were the more 
in nuftiber, but consisted of the lower order of the people, gathered 
pell-mell and without order, who tied at the shock towards the forti- 
fied streets and barriers. There the resistance was the greatest, and 
the strife the most death-bearing and bloody. The slaughter lasted 
the whole day with an envenomed rage, till at last the night gave a 
respite to so many horrors.’* 

And this is Mr. Irving’s pa.stime and delight ! Thai gentleman 
seems misled^ we suppose, by the Monkish Chronicler, whom lie has 
trusted so implicitly as to have missed* no occasion of siding with Ab- 
dallah and his tigress-mother against Abul Ildssan. He constantly 
calls the latter cruel, bldod- thirsty, diabolical, and sacrificing every* 
thing to hisAimbition and love of rul^. • We have already seen Mariana 
call him. “ the kind Albohazen.” And the following rej)r%n/*ntation 
which we shall continue to give from Condo’s animated narrative, tells, 
we think, of other things than those in Mr. Irving’s list. 

** Both sides passed the night in preparing themselves to renew the 
conflict, and as the King Abul Ilassan consulted witli his Alimes and 
the Shieks and the principal nobles, he bewailed the death of so many 
good cavaliers, the defence and hope of the kingdofri, and manifested 
so much feeling at these misfortunes, that an Aliine, called Macer,* 
offered himself to propose to the two parties a reconciliation, to which 
Abul Hassan himself agreed that night, being especially urged to it by 
his .sou the Prince Cidi Alnayar,**[half-hrother of Abdallah] who said 
to him that it was fur better that he should leave tne agitation.s and 
the turmoils of the dangerous rule, — that the throne of Granada was 
floating upon a tempestuous and tossing sea — that ilow his advanced 
years needed tranquillity and repose, that lie should place these cares 
upon stronger men, while he himself retired to live a quiet and easy 
life wherever he preferred; where nothing should disturb peace in 
the asylum he might choose in wjiiich to pa.ss his remaining days. 

“With the day came the hoarse sound of tlje trumpets and the 
drums, announcing to the unhappy dwellers in Granada the beginning 
of those horrible civil conflicts which tore them to pieces. The desire 
of vengeance which burned witlyri their souls, stimulated the brave 
travaliers to present themselv^ for the defence of their'.^spective fac- 
tions. Just thrtl the Alittie Mucer, a man of great authority in the 
popular meetings, addreWd them, in a loud froice thus: — ‘ What fury 
is this of yours, (T Citizens! Since when have >e been thiif^ discor- 
. Amt and fmiilic, that, for the passions and cupidity of others, ye forget 


* The same alluded to as prophesying the downfall of Granada. 
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yourselves, your children, your wives, your country ? What deep folly 
and ignorance? are yours ! How can ye thus seek to serve IHI vietiiUfi 
lo the unjust ambition of a bat^ son on the one part — while both of 
them are eveti without valour tyitliout energy and firmriess, without 
good fortune, without royal qualities. Both of them preti^Ud to, lind 
dispute, the government which neither of th«m deserves, not* Is able ttoi* 
knows how to defend. Have you not shame thus to slaV each othfef 
for such as these ? Thus it is, Q Citizens ! if shame do not move you, 
be moved by the peril iu whiph you stand. If so much illustrioiia 
blood has flowed like water agaitist our enemies, and in defence of out 
dear country, let our vengeful hands reach the Guadalquivir and th^ 
Tagus, the boundary. What do you expect from the name oV Abu 
Abdallah, or the vain shadow of Abiil Hassan, kings without power to 
j)rotect or favour you ? There is no want iu the kingdom of some hero, 
some valiant and vigorous man, the desceiidanfr of our illustrious and 
glorious kings, whose prudence and nohlcb heart can govern US, and 
lead us to victory against our enemies. Now listen, as I name the 
Prince El Zagal, Wali of Malaga, and the terror of the Christian 
frontiers !’* 

No sooner was thys name uttered, than the whole party of Alii^ 
Hassan raised the voice and cried out — “Jjong live the Prince El 
Zagal ! — live the Wali of Malaga! — and let him be our leader and our 
lord !’^ — The party of Abdallall soon joined in the cry — anc^they sent off 
immediately to Malaga to inform El Zagal of what l)a(l happened. 
He set off at once, and meeting'a party of the knights of Calatrava 
foraging as he came, he overcame them, and entered Granada in 
triumph, f Ic went straight to the Alhambra, and he and his brother 
the King Ahul Hassan embraced. He shewed great pleasure at the 
good fortune of Ijis brother — and set off immediately for Tllora, taking 
with his treasures, his harem, and his two sons Cidi Yahye and Cidi 
Alnayar. “ Thus,” says Serlor Coiidc, “ terminated, by his own will, th6 
reign of Abiil Hassan, in the year of the Hegira eight hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Christian era*1484.*^ 

From this time forward the historical discrepancies between Mr. 
Irving and Renpr Conde are most numerous and important. The 
latter has distinctly made, as we have just seen, Abdallah’s return from 
Granada the cause and the date of El Zagal’s accession. The account 
Mr. Irving gives is as follows : — 

It was impossible that such violent convulsions should last long in the heart 
of a city. The people soon longed for repose, and a return to their peaceful 
occupations ; and the cavaliers detested these conflicts with the multitude, in 
which there were all the horrors of war, without its laurels. J5y the inter- 
ference of the alfaquis, an armistice was at length effected. Boabflil waH 
persuaded that there was no dependence upon the inconstant favour of the 
multitude, and nas prevailed upon quit a capital, where he could only 
maintain a j^d^carious seat upon his tljrone, by a perpetual and bloody 
struggle. He Axed his court at the city of Almeria, was entirely de- 
voted to him ; and which at that time vied with Granada in splendour and 
importance. This compromise of grandeur for tranquillity, however, was 

* This was not true of the father, however calculated to serve the purposes Sf * 
rhetoric. 
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sorely i^inst the counsels of his proud-spirited mother^ the sultana Ayxa^ 
Clmnad£^a|)peared in her eyes the only legitimate seat of dominion ; and she 
observed, with a smile of disdain, that he was not worthy of being called a 
monarch, who was not master of his capKal** 

We have taken great plains tp follow, comparing the one with the 
other, Sefipr Concle’s and IVJr. Irving’s statements. It was originally 
our intention to have set the result before our readers. But our task 
has been so irksome an<J wearisome, from the desultory and incon- 
j^ecutive manlier in which Mr. Irvines narrative is composed, that we 
really drcac^thot our condensed staiemedt of his confusion of dates, trans- 
position of some facts, and total alteration of others, would smack of the 
painhd labour with which it was got up.* That labour shall not, however, 
be wholly thrown away — for we will give just a precis^ taken from the 
clear, manly, and straight- forward history of Conde, which may serve 
to make more intelligible one or two scenes with which we shall pre- 
sent our readers, in concluding our task of conducting them through 
so much devastation and liloodshed. 

To shew, however, that we have not been unjust in the accusations 
we have made against Fray Agapida’s authority, we shall begin by 
one instance of his extraordinary talent in swelling a dwarf into a giant, 
and then bedecking him with tawdry ornaments. 'I hat worthy monk 
insisting upon keeping *AbuI Hassan on the throne for two or three 
years, after Jie was in retirement, atliiiUes the following little feat to 
£1 Zagal| we sup[)ose en attendant the throne : — • 

In the month of February, 1485, ElZ’Agal suddenly appeared before Alme- 
ria, at the head of a troop of horse. The Alfaquis were prepared tor hi» 
arrival, and the gales were thrown open to him. He entered with his band 
and galloped to the citadel. The Alcayde would have made resistance; but 
the garrison put him to death, and received El Zagal with exclamations. El 
Zagal rushed through ti’e apartments of the alcazar, butihe sought in vain 
for Boabdil. He found the sultana Ayxa la Horra in one of the saloons with 
Ben Ahagete, a younger brother Of the monarch, a valiant Abencerrage, and 
several attendants who rallied round them to protect them. ‘ Where "is the 
traitor Boabdil ?' exclaimedEl Zagal.^‘ 1 Know no traitor more perfidious than 
thjself,’ exclaimed the intrepid sultana, — ‘ and 1 trust ray son is in safety, to 
lake vengeance on thy treason.’ The rage of El Zagal was without bounds 
when be learned that his intended victim had escaped. his fury he slew 
the prince, Ben Ahugete ; and his followers fell upon him and massacred the 
Abencerrage, and attendants. As to the proud sultana, she was borne away 
prisoner, and loaded with revilings as having upheld her son in rebellion, 
and fomented a civil war. 

The iintortunate Boabdil had been apprized of liis danger by a faithful 
soldier, just in time to make his esi^ipe. Throwing himself on one of the 
fleetest horses of his stables, and followed by a handt'ul of adheients, he had 
galloped, in the confusion, pul of the gales of Almeria. Several of the 
cavalry of El Zagal, who were stationed within the walls, pfijjq^eived his flight, 
and attempted to pursue him. Their horses were jaded wlh travel, and he 
soon left them far behind. But wliither was he to fl/? Every fortress 
and oastle in the kingdom was dosed against him. He kliew not whom 
among the Moors to trust ; for they had been taught to detest him, as a traitor 

* The date of Abdallkh’s retum Mr. Irving places several montlis eaiiier than 

Cond^ or M^les, The dates are more frequently given in the las^named work, 
thanilli^etlpierof the other two. 
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and an apostate. He bad no alternative but to seek refuge among the Chris- 
tains* his here^tairy enemies. With a heavy heart, he turned hi|t horse's 
liead towards Cordova. 

It was the date of this extraordinary scene that first attracted our 
notice, and we have looked into the* point minutely. And we think our 
readers will be surprised when we tell them Jhat the whole of Ihe scene 
with the sultana, the Billingsgate abuse on both sides — El i^agal Ab* 
dallah being there at all— of his changer and flying — all, all, are pure 
fiction, if we may in any degretj trust Sehor Conde. The only passage 
which can by any possibility be thought to be in the remotest degree 
similar, is the following, which ij. will he seen injpliedly negatives the 
presence of Abdallah and El Zagal in Almcria at all. “From that dajf (that 
of the relief of Loxa by El Zagal) the King Abdallah endeavoured to 
drive his uncle the King El Zagal out of Granada, and between 
the two parties there were many conflicts in the» open places and the 
streets of the town, to the great scandal of.all honourable and good 
Moors. In Almcria, by the activity of Prince Selim, and in Guadix 
by bis son Vahye, some citizens arose against the King Abdallah, and, 
taking up tlie saying of the King Zagal, called him a renegade and a 
bad Aloslem ” t/its applies to two different places, and, certainly, dp^ 
not in any degree bear out Mr. Irving. 

M. de Marlas is wholly silent as to any such occurrences. In Ma- 
riana, however, we find the skelf^tin which Mr. Irving has plumped out 
into ho^ir a form — “At the same time, the citizens of Almeria took up 
arms against their King Abdallah, Vho was abhorrent to that people as 
a renegade, and they said that from his cowardice all the past evils had 
Arisen. They attacked the palace and killed the brother of Abdal- 
lah, and seized upon his mother, who was the principal cause and fo- 
menter of that discord, so prejudicial, which had arisen between father 
and son. This jffoorish king was absent from that city at the time, 
and, as soon us he was informed of the disaster, he lost all hope of ]>re^ 
vailing, and with a few in his company went to Cordova.*^ This is the 
nearest thing to Mr. Irving’s theatrical scene ; and even this says 
nothing of the continuation of the reign of Abul Hassan, and abso- 
lutely negatives, in everything short of direct terms, El Zagal haviffg 
anything to do With the matter at all. , 

It is possible that Mr. Irving may produce some Spanish chronicler 
in which there may be a little more foundation for his picture ; but we 
doubt strongly there being- any authority beyond the MSS. of Agapida. 
And even if there be, it is well known that those writers are proverbial 
fur romancing upon Moorish subjecte, to say nothing of their being so 
much more within the cognizance of the Arabic historians. And as 
regards (hem, Senor Conde is allowed to be the best authority extant* 
and we have what he says already. 

We shall noW^ive the brief condensation from that writer of which 
we spoke be|^te we came to Almeria, aiyi then we shall go at once to the 
scenes which concluded this awful series of human cHme and misery. 
We take up the thread at the accession of El Zagal as previously 
given. • 

Abdallah would not agree to the arrangement which placed hisjmcla • 
on the throne. They continued both reigning in a manner the^ost 
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tktftuirdinai'y ; sotneUmea one beinp' the stronger, Ihmetimes the other, 
— atld ’i^ch afraid to leave Granada to oppo^je the comihon enemy, lest 
his rival should take advantage of hi|! absence- There were constant 
tumults between the parties/ attended with much bloodshed. Abdallah 
always remained in constant communication with the Christians, which 
occasioned him the very greatest unpopularity among all the more in- 
telligent ])eople. He sometimes fought against them out of very 
shame, but then again flattered and cringed for their support. He even 
Went so far as to congratulate Ferdin^ind on the capture of Malaga. 
It seems tb us that he was one of the most fickle, feeble, and meari- 
mirn^ed princes that ever disgraced aithrone. 

El Zagal, on the other hand, was a man of energy and intelligence, 
besides being a most skilful captain. We doubt, indeed, whether, if 
he bad reigned singly and fully, he might not have saved the Moorish 
empire even at the laVc period when he came to his divided throne. In 
the end, however, he suacumbed. He made several very successful 
excursions against the Spaniards ; at length he failed in one of them, 
and the gates of Granada were shut in his teeth on his return. He 
retired to Guadix, from whence he directed of the most ably-con- 
•ducted defences that took place throughout the v^ar, — those, namely, of 
Malaga and Baza. Al/e«.will just, cite an example of contrast between 
the uncle and nephew. The force cf^erdinand was fast diminishing 
the niimbei^of towns remaining in El Zagal’s posiy^ssidn, wjjo, at the 
least w^, as his iiejihew well knew, true to the core in the iiational 
cause. And does this reptile, at that extremity, feel one throb of sympathy 
at the awfully impending fate of his glorious nation ? No ; he entet^ 
into a treaty with Ferdinand, stipulating, that as soon as the Castilian 
king should become master of the towns which El Zagal still held, he, 
Abdallah, would receive a Spanish garrison into Gr^iada, in considera- 
lion of ample possessions which he should hold as feudatory and vassal 
t)f the King of Castile ! This needs no comment. 

After El Zagal, thus abandoned, had lost his last town, be felt the 
hopelessness ol‘ further resistancUi lie then himself treated with Fer- 
dinand, and was given a considerable extent of territory on very hand- 
some terms. But this man had a man’s heart; — he could not long 
endure a state of vassalage, and he passed over into Africa, where he 
continued till. his death. 

Abdallah remained sole sultan for the year or two which elapsed be- 
fore the final downfall of Granada. 

Such is the precis we have drawn up from Sefior Conde : we shall 
now endeavour to give a closer icfta than we have hitherto done of the 
mode of conducting the war towards its close, and then wfe shall be 
glad to lay down our pen, lest, after all this talk of eyery variety of 
killing, it should run blood instead of ink. 

We will now present to our readers a picture of thef siege of the very 
town which was beleaguered by Ferdinand at the time the treaty df 
vt^hich we have just spoken was made— and they will not only see how 
thesis Moors fought bravely when many would have sunk in despair — 
this is not rare — but they will behold the noble endurance of, fiot men 
bniy^ but and children also, under pHvations and sufferings, 

ffbm the fiiclrc record of which Nature shrinks^lest their Wefl-knese 



wight b« conducive to the awful erlnihilatioti of their nation and its 
name* This id^tare. 

The name of this town Was Baaa ; and the prarrison was commanded 
by ihe prince Cidi Yahye*, the nephew of El Za^al, who remained at 
Gitadix. Tti the couraj^e and skill of this prince he had confi* 

dence, and justly. Ten thousand of the bravest troops left uUslain 
formed the garrison of Baza. The town was* situated on tlie decline of 
a hill —at the foot ran a river, and, on the other side, it was protected 
by declivities and slopes; and# it was so abundantly supplied with 
provisions and soldiers, that the minds of the inhabitants wer(? filled with 
confidence, • ^ 

As soon as the Christians came up, the Prince Yahye sallied against 
them with picked men, and attacked them with the greatest courage. 
The battle was brave and bloody, and the Christians were broken and 
routed, and driven back to their camp with greiA slaughter. And not 
a day passed that the Moors did not sally* forth and engage in skir- 
mishes, of great heat and bloodshed, with the Spaniards. They 
took their revenge by laying waste to the corn-fields, and destroying 
all the vineyards and gajpdens., “ These,’* says Scnor Conde, “ ate 
but the ordinary ravages of war, but the owners and the cultivate 
could not behold them without grief and tear«.” 

The Christians, seeing the ^y|^reme resistance of the besieged, and 
the gre^ damages jthey sufrered in their constant sallies, encircled their 
camp, and also the approaches and entrances to the town, by a dee|> 
ditch and strong palisades. An3, here and there, they built some 
tow^ers, and thus gave a check to those fierce sallies which had caused 
so much injury throiighout the siege. 

This not only almost prevented the Moors from reaching them — but 
far worse, it cut cjf’ all supplies from the town. It was now that that 
noble and beautiful fortitude, of which we have spoken, began to be 
displayed. The inhabitants, for a period of six months, endured all 
the horrors which must ever accompany a protracted siege. Lack of 
food, broken rest, the dread of expufeion from a loved home — and the 
sufferings of age, and the de^th — aye of those dearest — all this did the 
inhabitants of Baza undergo, for six months, and that without complaint. 
Their complaints were reserved for an occasion equally singular and 
touching. What do our readers think this was ? the surrender ! 

prince felt, after a time, that unless he had succour from with- 
out, he must yield : he wrote to El Zagal, stating how he was ])laced. 
The trust of this latter in his nephew was such, that though lie felt 
that Baza was the last hope, yet he^knew also that he could g*ive no 
aid. and he sent back to bid him do that which seemed to him the best. 

The surrender was announced ii\ the town — and then both soldiers 
and citizens jSlhed in grief amounting to despair. The women ran to 
the mosques^abd prayed, and wept in bitterness. Tbeir relief from 
their own suiPerings they totally forgdt, in the disgrace and ruin of 
their city. The very agonies under which they had been shrinking for 
months they now only desired should continue. .This is a rare ami 
noble ^clure. 

* He was son of Abul Hassau, by the second sultana.. That king Jiad died fn 
retirement a year or two before. 
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It will be g^ratifying to our readers to learn that this admirable people 
received mild tenns of capitulation. Th^y retained their liberty, their 
property, and the free exercise of thQjir religion. 

We. shall not enter into*the detiyls of the siege of Granada itself. It 
is chiefly remarkable only^for the importance of its effects — the primary 
result was certain from tlv9 first, l^e surrender took place on the 2ud 
of January, 1492 ; and Abe Empire of the Moors in Spain ceased for 
even r. 

The sultan and his mother, it is said, paused, a^ they quitted the dty 
on the way to the retreat they had chosen in Africa, as the last from 
which they could behold Granada. ,The deposed king casts his eyes 
upon* the city, >and wept. ^‘Yes! weep** — said the sultana — ** weep 
like a woman for the loss of that kingdom which thou couldst not de* 
fend like a man !” — Such was the consolation which this fierce and 
unwomanly mother gave to her mean and effeminate son ! 

V 

We must now recur to Mr. Irving. We are quite aware that it may 
be said that we have judged him too seriously and too deeply — that he 
merely meant to make an entertaining and attractive book, not a phi- 
losophical treatise, which, it may be sneeringly iptimated, our doctrines 
would lead to. They would do no such thing:— they would produce a 
picture of the social state of a great nation, in all its varied details of 
statistics, of science, of literature, of art, and of dajly life, ^bove all, 
they would inculcate the spirit of Peace and Fellowship, Mr. Irving, 
also, we hope, would feel ashamed df a defence which were to attribute 
to carelessness, — or, which is worse, to not caring, — the tone he hall 
adopted in treating of the great subjects his present work includes. 
Mr. Irving is not a young man. He has seen enough of his fellow- 
creatures, and studied their nature sufficiently, ucj. to hold matters 
lightly, such as those his new production embraces. The.se must be 
his real opinions; and, while we lament them, we cannot, in honesty, 
but condemn them also. 

We feel pain to say, that we copsider the tenor of what Mr. Irving 
has now written to be calculated to produce a love of War ; — to palliate 
— nay to deleiul, if not to extenuate, — the endless and awful calamities 
caused by the crimes which War invariably and necessitrily creates ; — to 
hold lightly the happiness of the mass of human being.s in compiinson 

with the indulgence of the passions of the few;— to but thi^ last 

charge cannot but include nearly all we had to make. There is, how- 
ever, one more. He has written to represent the coldest, the most 
cruel, the most bloody sentiment.sa?f Superstition, as the feelings of the 
purest, the noblest, the mmt humane of all religions. 

Judging thus, we think we are passing a sentence almost unduly 
lenient, when we say that we regard this work to be wdtten in a spirit 
narrow and evil, ^ * 
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We have been to see the statues of^T^am O’Shanter and Souter Johnny, 
by Mr. Thorn, aud most extraordinary productions they are. The 
iiitistis, it is said, perfectly untaught, and yet he has produced twd 
figures, we do not scruple to say it, more life-like than any we have 
ever seen in stone. The two gr^at faults of sculpture are, we have 
always thought, the absence of co|our, and the nullity of eye. That the 
latter fault is the more apparent is clear, from the much mote natural 
effect a fine engraving of a hum^n figure has, than one cut in stone. 
This may seem very heterodox to those who judge by authority* and 
not by their own perception ; but vve rank in the latter class. 

These statues are in a brownish stone, which prevents the startling 
effect of white marble upon the eye — the dress is» given with the ut- 
most accuracy and vraisemblance, and, especially in Tam O’Shanier, 
the eye is brought out in a manner which we did not think sculpture 
could produce. In the finer of the statues we sec in Italy, the expres- 
sion is nearly always totally thrown into the muscles of the counte- 
nance, and this also is done hol*e. But the eyes arc not like those 
a boiled fish, which some of the very finest specimens of the art pre- 
sent. The attitudes are admirable. The life-like posture of all the 
limbs is perfect, • * 

As tcx^ftie expression, that is perfect also — but, we confess, 4t is one 
which we do not love to contemplate. It is that of an advanced stage 
of drunkenness — especially tliat of Tam O'Shanter — tile Souter is 
less forward, but still is strongly touched. Now drunkenness being 
a vice the most utterly unredeemed from mere physical baseness, thc^ 
only doubt is, when we see a person in a state so degrading, whether 
the prevailing feeling be disgust or scorn. 

Our admiration, indeed, of tire genius of this self-taught artist,, 
cannot make us silent with regard to our regret at the subject he ha<r 
chosen. There has, latterly* been iqade a very dictatorial, and, we 
think, absurd endeavour to place Burns in a rank, both moral and 
intellectual, to which he has no manner of claim. We allude, more 
especially, to an article in the ninety-sixth Number of the Edinburgh 
Revievr^ written in a fantastic, maudlin, mystical, and affected tone, 
sadly afl^erent from what distinguished that work in its earlier days. 
Its conductors have lately enlisted one or two writers whose Iiiculira- 
tions arc in striking contradiction, both in matter and mariner, to the 
sound, frank, clear, straightforward * spirit for which their criticisms 
wore formerly remarkable. There cannot, indeed, be a more striking 
difference than what the work says in 1829, and what it said formerly, 

on this very subject of Robert Burns Since we wrote thin 

last se'ntence, we*have reverted to tjie former article, which is dated 
in 1809, — and it is really nothing short pf farcical to see the discre- 
pancy between the two. Printing them in parallel columns would 
shew, in a manner quite jfinishuig, the difference between, of the one, 
the strosag sound sense— the irresistible logic — the pure, lender, ge- 
nerous, in a word, the virtuous feeling — all couched in clear and* 
vigorous English, — and of the other, the false, feverish, corrupt, cor- 
rupting sentiments, — the wild, vague, inconsecutive arguing — reason- 
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we cannot call it — and the suitable language, with confused images, 
and arranged in a style equally dithcnlt to uiideirstand,i and unpleasing 
to read. 

,, W® a**® rejoiced that we have turiftd back to this first judgment—^ 
for it is no light advantage to us, ivho write for love of the cause, and 
not for the sake of display, to be able to give the very ideas which had 
arisen in our minds in the words of a work of such reputation as the 
Edinburgh Review bore* in the days of its zenith. Indeed it is not 
a little gratifying to find that such a‘writer as the author of the follow- 
ing passages forestalled us in so manf of our ideas. It is more jears 
than wc like to mention since we read this paper, and we had only a 
general recollection of its tendency :*we were, therefore, little short of 
startled when we found our own sentiments in such powerful langusage. 
\Ve are quite aware that there are some who regard what we have 
lately said on the masters we are about to bring into question as fit 
only to he sneered at. Of course we cannot attach great weight tp 
such opinions ; still we are most glad to have such strong authority jja 
back us. — The Italics are our own : — 

The leading vice in Burns’s character, and the cardinal deformity indeed of all 
his productions, v/as his contempt, or afftjctation of contempt, for prudence, 
decency, and regularity ; and his admiration of thoiightlessness, oddity, and 
vehement sensibility ; — hi.4 belief, in short, in the dispensm^ power of genius 
and social feeling, in all matters of morjlky and common sense. This is the 
very slang *of the worst German plays, and the lowest of our l^wn-made 
novels ; fior can any thing be more lamentable, than that it should have 
found a patron in such a man as Bums, and commiinioaled to a great part 
oj his productions a character of immorality^ at once contemptible and hateful. 
It is but too true, that men of the highest genius have frequently been hurried 
by their passions into a violation of prudence and duty ; and there is something 
generous, at least, in the apology which their admirers may make for them, 
on the score of their keener femings, and habitual waifL of reflection. But 
this apology, which is quite unsatisfactory in the mouth of another, becomes 
an insult and an absurdity whenever it proceeds from their own. Am an 
may say of his friend, that he is a noble-hearted fellow, — too generous to 
be just, and with too much spirit «4o be always prudent and regular. But 
he cannot be allowed to say even this of himself ; and still less to represent 
himself as a hairbrained sentimental soul, constantly carried away by fine 
fancies and visions of love and philanthropy, and bom to confound and 
despise the cold-blooded sons of prudence and sobriety. This apology evi- 
dently destroys itself ; for it shows that conduct to be the result of deUberate 
system, which it afiects at the same time to justify as the fruit of mere 
thoughtlessness and casual impulse. Such protestations, therefore, will always 
be treated, as they deserve, not only with contempt, but with incredulity ; 
and their magnanimous authors sft down as determined profligates, who 
seek to disguise their selfishness under a name somewhat less revolting. 
Thai profligacy is almost always selfishness, and that the excuse of im- 
petuous feeling can hardly ever be justly pleaded for those who neglect the 
ordinary duties of life, must be apparent, we think, even tq the least reflecting 
(jf those sons of fancy ^and sotig. It requires no habit of deep thinking, nor 
any thing more, indeed, than theinformation of an honest heart, to perceive 
fhRt it is cruel and base to spend, in vain superfluities, that nioney which be- 
l6figs of right to the* pale industrious tradesman and his famishing infants j 
or that it is a vile prostitution of language, to talk of that man*8 geiXrosity or 
^odness of he^, who sits raving About friendship and philanthropy in a 
whii# ¥s wife's heart is breaking at her cheerless fireside, Ahd his * 
.d^ldren pinihg in solitary poverty. 
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The concluHin^ passage of this we consider most just and beautiful^ 
It is singular that the critic applied no direct blame to Tam ()'Shauter» 
when he incidentally speaks of it ; and yet these are the very ideas that 
the following passage buggested id us, which is at the opening of that 
poem : — ^ ^ 

“ While we sit bousing at the nappy, 

An’ gettiu fou and unco happy, * 

We tliink na on the lang Scots' inile*s, 

The mosses, waters, slii/|>s, and styles. 

That lie between ns and our ha me, 

TVharf* ffifs ovr aulky mUen danip^ 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep*it ivarm." 

Why, the two jjassages, prose and verse, represent exactly the two 
different ways in which a sensible and feeling man, and a drunken and 
brutal reprobate, look at the same thing. Why Should the wife have 
the blame of sullenness and sulk thrown upen her, because her profli- 
gate husband leaves her to sit “by her cheerless fire-side”? He de- 
serves it, if slie do receivediiin with coldness and reproof— but alas! 
the chances are fifty to one that her only reproaches are silent tears 
and heart-break. , 

And how is the man described who causes all this ? 

“ Ae ny.rket night, 

Tam had got plant edtiffco riglit ; 

Fast by" an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats that drank divinely ; 

And at bis elbow, soutor Johnny^ 

His ancient, trusty, droutby crony; 

Tam lo'ed him like a vera Imther ; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The ni'ilit drave onwi’ sangs an’ clatter; 

And aye the ale was growing bettor : 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious ; 

Wi’ favours, secret, sw^eet, and pr^ious : 

Thi‘ souter tauld his queerest stories ; 

The landlord's laugl) was ready chorus : 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam did iia miud the storm a wliistle. 

(hire, mail to see a man sae happy, 

E'en drown'd himself amang the nappy ; 

As bees flee hanie wi' lades o' treasure, , - 
The minutes wing'd their way wi’ pleasure : 

Kings may lie blest, but Tam was glorious. 

O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorpus." 

We beg our readers will pay particular attention to this passage, for 
it is that from which the admirable specimen of art, which has occasioned 
this notice, is taken. Let them recollect that the wife is left pining at 
home, and then leb them ask themselves what sort of a heart that mair 
must have had, who describes in thejc glowing colours of fellow** 
feeling this conduct of the husband abroad. Our English readers too 
must remember, that the direct translation of the line which gives the 
reason fhJ Tam loving Johnny “ like a very brother,'^’ is that 
‘*They had been drunk for weeks together ” ! I 
It is our opinion that this poem fully substantiates all the d!ccu$a^ 
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tions of bad taste, bad feelinp;’, low profligacy, and indecent writing, 
which have before now been brought against Burns. There is a 
couplet in the foregoing passage, whjch nothing could have induced us 
to quote but the necessity of shewing that our accusations are not 
lightly grounded. It copveys ideas which are the very last that should 
ever be publicly pictured^ And we have thus been driven, that we may 
not be accused of slander and injustice, to print expressions whicli 
we ^strongly reprobate. We regfet, therefore, infinitely, that the 
seeing these statues involves the pnjiting the poem into the hands of 
every one who goes — for there are passages in it which cannot bear 
the truest criterion of propriety — thfy are quite unfit to be read aloud 
to '^omen. We hope, however, that the strong Scotch dialect will 
save a considerable number from annoyance. 

On this point, also, the ‘Edinburgh Review^ agrees with us : — 

Instead of suing for a smile, or melting in a tear, his muse deals in 
nothing but locked emlgaces and midnight rencontres ; and even in 
his complimentary effusions to ladies of the highest rank, is for straining 
them to the bosom of their impetuous votary. It is easy, accojrdingly, 
to see from his correspondence that many of his female patronesses 
shrank from the vehement familiarities of his admiration.” 


The bragging praise, indeed, which Burns' lavishes upon drunken- 
ness the most bestial, and sensuality the most gross, is of great fre- 
quency int.his writings. b 

He ist, perpetually (says the Edinburgh Review) m’Aking a pa>*T(le of his 
thoughtlessness,inflammability and imprudence, and talhins with much com- 
placency and exultation of the offence he has occasiofiea to the sober and 
correct part of mankind, This odious slang infects almost all his prose and 
a very great proportion of his poetry ; and is, we are persuaded, the chief, if 
not the only source of the disgust with which, in spite of his genius, we know 
that he is regarded by many very competent and liberal, mdges. 

We hope that we are at least liberal judges, whkher we be compe- 
tent or no. But the accused person is not the only party concerned. So- 
ciety has a right to a voices We 3hall now notice only two points more. 

The first is, we consider Burn^^’s conduct after his marriage wholly to 
exclude him from the slightest pretence to goodness of heart. On the 


contrary, it stamps him wijth the most despicable selfishness. He had ob- 
tained, by the exertion of his talents a full competelice — not riches — 
but more than he had ever possessed before, and quite sufficient to 
keep him and his family in comfort and happiness, with any thing ap- 

f roaehing to the denial of his selfish vices. But his wife he treated as 
am O’Shanter did his — drunkenness and debauchery of every kind 
constantly kept him from hcr<<— and she, poor, poor creature, had 
married him under circumstances which would have boupd forever 
any being with a heart 

The other point we wish to notice is this. Burns’s vices have been 
defended as those of a man of genius. The ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in 
the quotation we have given, says, it is quite unsatisfactory. It is- 
more, it is a contradiction. For, from him to whom the strongest 
powers of mind are given the most virtuoiHs conduct should he de- 
manded. Burns had great gifts ; and, with them, we think it uhdeni^e 
-that both in his life, which has been so unduly brought forward* add 
lUso inliis writings, he has done much evil, and very little good. 
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Havino discussed the subject of diet preity fully in some of our late 
numbers, we are induced to add a few remarks on the kindred 
Hygienique consideration of clothing, upon which, as might be ex- 
pected, our French authorities are somewhat diffuse. If*there be one 
quality in which the French excet more than another, it is that of a 
most exact minuteness of explanation. We have already giveif one or 
two specimens of this excellent virtue, and, in ushering in the article 
“ des VC'temens,” we have another: e. g, “Toute substance iinmtf- 
diatement appliqne;e sur le corps, dans le but (hi le garantir de I’impres- 
sion des objeta ext^rieurs, a appellee vetement, En eftet, tons 
sont destin^is ill accoraplir cet objet, soit quails prott?gent la peau contre 
le calorique extcrieur on I’liumidiit^, soit quails tendent h conserver k la 
surface du corps une partie du calorique quHl dt^gage.^’ 

But the question is, what jtre the best and safest means of effecting 
these necess^ary purJ)oaes? The ingenuity of man, aided by the 
astounding perfection of science, has provided ample materials, not 
only to protect our bodies frAti the edects of heat anck cold, but to 
indulm: our fancy, and to pamper our pride with “ purpW and fine 
linen. It has searched diligently the vegetable kingdom, and ob- 
tained from the animal infinitely more objects than are necessary for 
our mere comfort ; “ Le chanme^ le /m, le coion^ pour le regne v<:^gd- 
tal ; la «ofe, la laine^ les Jpo^7«, les ewir.?, pour le r^gne animal, sont les 
matitjres premii'res qui, mises en muvre par des mains industrieuses, 
servent k nods pi^server de IHncli^raence des ternptfratiires et des choses 
extdri cures. ' 

We shall not follow our Encyclopedists through all their very mi- 
nute examination of the properties of the different articles of clothing, 
but shall content ourselves with Observing, that “Les t^toffes de 
coto7i^' are very bad conductors of heat, and that they are conse- 
quently well adapted for cold seasons and climates ; but some people’s 
skin is so delicate that it cannot bear the irritation which cotton cloth 
will sometimes produce. “ La soie est douce an contact but flan- 
nel possesses, in a high degree, all the combined advantages of 
silk and cotton. 

We must pause here, to offer a few observations of our own upon 
the wearing of flannel. Many persons have u strong, and an un- 
conquerable aversion to this indulgence, as they consider it a mark 
of very considerable effeminacy; others object to it, because it irritates 
their»skin, producing very consider^able inconvenience. We think we 
can set both parties right. To a man j^Vrobust health, of an active dis- 
position, unencumbered with obesity, and subject to no inflammatory 
afihetion, the use of this luxury may be, perhaps, unnecessary and dis- 
agreea^e ; but by individuals of a contrary condilion, it ought never 
to be dispensed with, as least in the winter. We have known many « • 
troublesome rnalady prevented by wearing flannel next the ^4 in, and 
much mischief caused by pot doing so. In one instance, we have 
June, 1829. 2 Q 
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every reason to believe, that we saved the life of a young lady, by the 
recommendation of this simple prescription. It can be no proof of 
effeminacy to adopt any plan which is Hkely to ensure the fgreatest of 
all blessings — health. ^ 

tint then, flannel irritates the skin, and is so uncomfortable. No 
such thing. If the vetement be made — as it always ought to be — of 
the very finest TFeUh flannel, we will afflrm, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that, after the first three days, n(> inconvenience whatever will be 
experienced ;c but on the contrary, the* most delightful comfort, and 
benefit. And we therefore beseech all sticklers to the use of flannel 
waislcouts, from this time forth, to ckst aside their prejudices — to 
“ wear flannel’^ — and be well. 

One caution, however, we must give them — and that is — to be very 
careful of the mode in which they leave off this luxuriou.s investinifefit. 
There are many individuals who ought to wear it winter and summer ; 
but in most instances, a calico waistcoat may be substituted in the 
warm weather, the flannel being resumed on the approach of cold. 

With regard to clothing in general, our own feelings must be our 
principal guide. Those persons who < are subject to inflammatory 
affections of particular organs — as the throat, ‘lungs, stomach, &c. 
should be particularly carfeful to defend those organs from the action 
of the exlerijal air; and, in all cases,, feet should be kept dry and 
warm ; foy, if this be not attended to, the blood will not cij[f ulate 
equally, but will be detained in the internal organs, imparting to them 
a more abundant sensibility, and a greater degree of susceptibility, than 
are safe or salutary. “ Attention to little tilings,” says the proverb, 
“ will prevent great evils ; ” and this truth is never more forcibly ex- 
emplifled than by inattention to articles of diet and clothing, and more 
especially to the latter. We must again observe, tha« persons in high 
health, and blessed with a good constitution, may play as many fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven,” as suits their fancy ; but invalids, and 
those who are of a weak and delicate constitiilion, ought to be parti- 
cularly attentive to little tbings.^^ They should avoid all extremes, 
and diligently defend themselves against the abrupt variations of tem- 
perature, which occur so incessantly in this country : they will find 
themselves very egregiously and sadly mistaken, if, despising this 
friendly caution, they attempt to invigorate their frames, or to “ wear 
out” their constitutional debility, by acting in direct and obstinate op- 
position to the dictates of reason and sound sense. 

It would seem that fashion— of #11 tyrants, the most tyrannical — has 
adopted every means to r^der the present style of dressing as incon- 
venient and as injurious as possible. Let us look — with patient com- 
placency if we can — upon the starched and incarcerated carcase of a 
modern exquisite. His coat is made to fit so close tq^ his person, that 
if there be but the shadow of a wfinkle, StuUz or Weston will have it 
thrown upon his hands. The beeves are tight— so tight, that, with the 
exception of an ungainly projection on the shoulder, they compress the 
aroiS> REd render tflein almost motionless. The waistcoat, Bg a wag 
, bas observed, may be truly called a strait one— while the waist* 
bantl pfathe ** nether integuments” is made so wide and short, as to 
compress with considerable force, the chylopoctic viscera/’ But this 
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is not enough* your thorougli*-bred dandy must wear stays! clas* 
sically called by the sadlers and hosiers “ riding belts ; and thus 
screwed up, thus squec^sed and encased in “ doublet and Iiose/' he 
moves about a comjdete automaton. » * 

“Narrow sleeves” — says Sinclair in fiis Code of Health, “are a. 
very great check on the muscular excrcft»e of the arms. The wrists 
and knees, but more particularly the lattefr, are braced with ligatures 
or tight buttoning; and the legs, which require the utmost freedom of 
motion, are secured in Icatkern cases or boots, thougji the wearer, 
perhaps, has never been on horseback. To complete the whole, as the 
head is confined by a tight hart,* but rarely suited to its natural shape, 
so in regard to shoes, the shape of the foot, and the easy expansion of 
the toes, are never consulted — but the shape regulated by the fashion of 
the day, however tight and uncomfortable it may be.” 

The cravat, also, must come in for a share of our vituperation. Not, 
however, that loose, negligent, upright ligature, which is now so 
usually sj)oried but the tight, cumbervSome, thick bandage with a 
wadded “ stifiener” inside. The ci-devant king of the dandies, Beau 
lirummel of exquisite meincvy, conferred infinitely more benefit upon 
his numerous subjcicts, than he was at all aware of, by leaving them, 
on his abdication, tliat precious legacy, a skirched neckcloth ; for, with 
the exception of a little about the ears and chin, no groat in- 

convenience cambe experienced from the use of the modern fashionable 
cru>^t. It is dilfercnt, however, when, as we still see ui some old- 
fashioned mortals, the neckcloth is large, thick, and tight. Lord Byron, 
it is well known, during the latter years of his life, eschewed the cravat 
altogether; because he discovered, that its pressure }»revcn!ed the 
proper exercise of his mental faculties, by oppressing the braiti with 
more venous blttfidf than was salutary; and, indeed, those individuals 
who are given to hard study, or whose minds are often in excessive 

• “ Keep your head cool and your feet warm,” is the laconic advice* of old 
Boerliaavp ; aiid our Encyclopedists agree in the opinion, “ ba tote etant le siege 
d*une transpiration plus ou inoins ahoiul^nte, il ii*y a pas d’ usage plus nuisihle quo 
de I’envelopper dans rppais bonnet de 1’ Ecossais ou dans le turban du Turc et du 
Persau.” According to this, too much hair on the liead i» hurtful. By HOtne, il 
lias been supposed to absorb too much vovs from the brains; but this cannot be ap- 
plicable to the generality of our frizzled petiis maitres. 

f We are greatly indebted to Bichat and Brodie for some very important dis- 
coveries connected Avith the action of venous blood upon the brain. These abhi 
physiologists have ascertained, that in some cases of suspended animation {Asphyna) 
the heart continues partially to beat after respiration has ceased. Under these cir. 
cumstances, the blood, which is circulatdli, being deprived of its oxygenation by tho 
insensibility of the lungs, is blru’k or venous^ »nd totally unfit for tlie irnporuint 
purposes of that fluid. Njiy, more ; it is tlie venous or un-oxydized blood, which 
completely destroys life : for, as soon as a few waves of this black blood arc pro- 
pelled through the arteries of the brain, insensibility ensues ; and animai life 
ceases; and, at ieiigth, oryajiic life styi remaining, and the heart still propelling 
this (now) poisonous fluid through the oyier parts of the body, the action of the 
heart itself is destroyed by it, as well as the vitality of eve^ other contractible part 
through which it passes. If, as in cases of jiartial drowning and hanging, as well 
as in those where carbonic Jicid gas has been inhaled, tho langs can be brought again 
into sAh a state of action, as to admit the air, and thereby oxydise the bl<>g|d, the 
pernicious effect of the venous blood may be obviated, and life restored. Thi»is, 
then, the whole secret of the mode of resuscitatingpersons, who have been apparently 
drowned, hanged, or poisoned. 


2 Q 2 
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actioDi should be particularly cautious in the choice of their cravats, as 
well as in their mode of wearing them. 

If men are, in any degree, the slaves of fashion, most assuredly 
women are ten times more so. The artificial existence, which a young 
lady of rank is now compelled to assume, however advantageously it 
may be thought to heighten her charms, must inevitably entail upon 
her evils, which are eventually calculated most certainly to embitter 
that existence. The mode in which hdr education is conducted is, in 
most insianceji, calculated rather to constitute a superficial state of ac^ 
quirements, than a sound, and extensive, and durable system of mental 
cultivation, or corporeal strength. AftCr this, she lives in strict obe- 
dieii^e to rule ; and when, at length, she becomes fully and freely 
involved in the vortex of the busy “ world,’' late hours, crowded, and 
consequently heated rooms, and an incessant succession of alternate 
excitement and depression, complete the bad work, debilitate her frame, 
worry and irritate her mind, knd render her particularly liable to all the 

numerous ills that flesh is heir to.’’ 

It should seem, that there is a vast and most vehement emulation 
amongst the “ maidens of fair England to excel each other in tenuity 
of waist, circumference of bonnet, and smallness of foot. To this end, 
the ingenuity of the various artistes, who are conversant witli such 
affairs, is put to the test in every concei^^de manner ; and the fortunate 
milliner, who 'succeeds in outraging nature most, becomes as mqgh iu 
request, among the votaries of fashion, jjs Sir Henry Halford is amoiigst 
invalids, or Mr. Cartwright amongst those who require a new set of 
teeth, or to have their old ones kept in decent repair. The object of all 
this is to improve the figure, by setting it off to the best advantage. 
But wise people know that the artificial methods, which are practised 
to “ improve the forms of our beautiful country womeJ , are more fre- 
quently detrimental than beneficial, and that they even contribute in 
some instances to the production of actual deformity. We all know 
that ill Circassia, and in other Eastern countries, which are famed for 
the luscious beauty of their women, ?>he most loose and unincumbered 
dresses arc worn ; by these means, a perfect freedom of the limbs, and 
an easy and graceful carriage of the body are insured, while every part 
of the frame is allowed to reach its maturity, without any interference 
or obstruction from the coercive measures of art. 

It is very different witli us highly civilized Europeans; and, in adr 
dition to the mischief which the cramped costume of the fair sex pro- 
duces upon the external parts of tlie^body, the more important organs 
are injured in their functions^, and the health of the victim consequently 
affected. 

L’habitude contraettfe par les femmes de nos pays civilises, de 
porter des corsets, est la source d’luic foule de maladies qui portent 
principalemeut leur action sur les o^ganes de la respiration et dc la 
circulation. . . . Alors les mouv£mens dii cccur sont g6n<^s, I’estomac 
et les mtestins soiit refoiiles ; de la naisseiit la dypsnee, f htimoptysie, 
la les inflammations pulmonaires, la phthysie, les aneurismes 

du cdSar, le trouble des digestions, les engorgemens des visceres, les 
avortemen^ chejs les femmes enceintes, et tous les accidens qu’ils 
ti^aineiilA leur suite.” 
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This is rvDt all that onr Encyclopedists have said on this subject : 
they reprehend the whole system, with more firmness and resolution 
than we could have expected* from them, especially on a point, where 
their national gallantry and ]5olitenes$. is so intimately concerned. 
Their medical brethren, it should seem^ are less squeamish : “ 11 est 
vrai que, de nos jours, les mt^dicins, de ^concert avec les ])hilosopheK, 
sont parvenus k faire entendre anx meres la voix de la raison pour le 
bien de leur enfant : mais ellel ont et<^ sourdes leur propre — - 

Pourquoi cela ? — C'est que Vamour maternel est iin seatiment dtSlicat 
qui remplit le cocur, tandis ^ue la coquetterie est uue passion qui Ic 
laisse vide.’’ • 

We will add a few words on the important and interesting sulrji^cts 
of exercise and slee]). 

Every body appears to be perfectly aware gf the vast importance of 
evercise ; but few persons are acquainted with its modus operandi^ and 
few avail themselves, as fully as they migh"l, of its precious and extensive 
benefits. “ Respiration,” says Mr. Bell, “ carries away the superfluous 
carbon of the blood, bestows heat, and stimulates the system, endows 
us with, the ])Ower of speedi, and affords ns the sense of smelling, or 
greatly contributes the perfection of that sense.*’ Now, the Jungs 
possess the same power of imbibing mitrirnent — that is, from 

the air, as the Htoinach poHseiii|s of extracting nourishment from food; 
and^is the healthy functions of the stomach depend \ipon the perform*- 
ance of certain chemical and mechanical actions, so do the functions of 
the lungs depend u[)on the due performance of proper exercise. 

That close and mysterious connection — that singular and beautiful 
process of action and reaction — which exist between the mind and the 
body, are very strikingly exemplified in those disorders which are 
incident to liteftiry men, who, passing their time in sedentary occupa- 
tions, and exercising their minds to a very extraordinary extent, are 
martyrs to a train of obstinate maladies. There ought always to be a 
nice and well-adjusted balance between the operations of the mind, and 
those of the body. Strength of frame, with elasticity of fibre, and the 
due performance of our different functions — mental as well as corporeal 
— are decidedly incompatible with sedentary habits, the victitns of 
which are perpetually exposed to the operation of two pernicious causes 
— the one acting more immediately on the animal^ the other on the 
•nental frame. If, therefore, we wish for health, strength, and comfort, 
we must make exerrise, to use Dr. Cheyne’s expression, a part of our 
religion. • 

To render exercise salutary, it should be jierformed in the open aivy 
and in such places as are free from smoke, from noxious exhalations, 
and from impurities of all kinds. Pure air is as necessary and im- 
pontant as go^d and wholesome food ; for the air, by coming into im- 
mediate contact with the blood — whi^h is the case in the lungs — enters 
at once into the constitution, and by a process much more rapid than 
the assimilation of our food. 

If|he blood be not properly oxydised by {he action of gop^ air, 
how can the arteries of the stomach secrete healthy and cnicient 
gastric juice ? Then we have a valuable mechanical benefit l|esides. 
By exercise, the circulation of the blood is rendered more eiiergi^tic and 
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regular. Every artery, muscle, gland, and membrane,, are excited 
into action, and tlie work of existence goes on with fepirit. The 
muscles press the blood-vessels and Squeeze the glands, and work 
upon the different membranes and cavities, so that none of them can 
be idle or torpid. The consequence of this is, that all the functions of 
the frame are well pcrformejl. The stomach digests readily, the liver 
pours out its bile freely, the bowels act regularly, and much super- 
fluous heat and impurity are thrown out by perspiration. These are 
very importaxt and essential operations ; and, in proportion to the 
perfection with which they are performed, will be the health and com- 
fort of the individual. 

To preserve the healthy action of the skin only one thing is neces- 
sary, and that is, to use a vulgar phrase, to keep its pores open. This 
may be easily effected , with a sponge, or a wet towel, care being 
taken to wipe it quite dry afjjerwards. A warm bath, of a temperaturfe 
not exceeding 100 degrees, is one of the greatest luxuries in which 
man can indulge, and a more effectual method of “ keeping the pores 
open” cannot be devised. Bathing of all kinds, on the same principle, 
is particularly conducive to health, especially in the summer, when 
perspiration is abundant, and tlie skin more or liss encumbered with 
it. Speaking of “ les bains, our authors observe, — “ Ils ont pour 
effet iinmt!dial de n(jtoyer la pcau; Vrleiir effet in^diat consiste k 
faciliter la #transpiratiou insensible et les secr(5tioiis folliculaircsn,, Ils 
forment autour du corps une atmospliere plus dense et j)lus ])esante 
qiie fair, qui fait qu’d t^gale temperature nous ressentons plus vive- 

ment les impressions du froid et du chaud Ils imprfegneni la 

peau d*eau par unc sorte d’imbibition, fassouplissent, fadoucisseut 
et la rendent plus impressionable.” 

But there are different kinds of “ baths,” and, availing ourselves oi’ 
the excellent observations of our authors, we shall present the reader 
with an epitome of thoir several virtues. 

Cold baths ought not to be indulged in without consideration— for 
their effect is, sometimes, very pernicious. It stands to reason that so 
great a shock as cold bathing must produce, ought not to be hazarded 
without extreme caution, “ Son effet’' — we are informed, — “ cst dd 
refbulcr les forces k J’intdrieur and reasoning upon this fact, which 
is sufficiently evident, those individuals who are subject to a deternii- 
natfon of blood to any of the internal organs, whether the head, 
stomach, luiigs^ or bowels, should avoid cold-bathing. We are ac- 
quainted with a gentleman who bathes in the open air every morning 
of his life, winter as well as summer. But he is a man of Herculean 
robustness ; and being exceedingly temperate withal, he doubtless adds 
to his health by such a practice. With regard to cold bathing gene- 
Ktklly, no invalid of anirritable temperament* should venture to usd it; 
lmt| to a person in good health#. nothing can be so salutary and com* 
totible as bathing in a river, or in the sea. “ Les bains dt riviere^ 
say our authors, “ out un effet t^ininemment fortifiant ; le cours de 
frappant continucllement les membres, leur imprime# de Iq. 

^ Iit^yidV&ls of this class, and es^iecially those who are subject to any internal 
find considerable benefit from using the tepid salt-water hath ; it allays 
brritatiem, while at the same time it contributes to the improvement of the frame. 
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vigueur ; de plus, Texercice dela natation, d laquelle on se livre le plug 
souvent, ajoute encore R sa bonte.” 

These properties, for obvious reasons, are greatly, augmented by 

Les bains d’eau de mer.” There is something noble a^d spirited in 
battling with the foaming waves* of the “.wild ocean and, in addi- 
tion to this, the saline property of the ^ water increases the salutary 
stimulus on the skin. So that, upon the jvhole, while warm bathing 
proves luxurious and sedative,^ sea and river bathing strengthens tJie 
trame, and contributes, above all things, to the due and energetic 
action of the skin ; first, by “ oi)ening the pores,” and# secondly, by 
stimulating the small sebacio^us glands and the capillary vessels to 
eject their cumbersome contents. • 

Adverting to the subject of air and exercise, we must offer a few 
remarks upon the benefits of “ change of air,” a jirocess which is 
deemed most salutary, in all cases of convalescent suffering. That 
change of air has occasionally produced ^le most wonderful effects, is 
not to be denied ; but in this, as in all other matters, some caution 
ought to be exhibited. There can be no doubt of its certain utility to 
an individual who has been living and labouring in a populous town ; 
and even a person in good health will gain flesh, and feel stronger, 
from an occasional pilgrimage to the woods, and meads, and running 
brooks. But it is not a wise plan, nor any proof of affectionate solicit 
tude, to hurry a person froftwthe comforts of his firg-side to seek 
*• olitfnge of air,*' in a climate, perhaps, not at all suited bj his consti* 
tutioii. If we can run away feom the cares, and bustle, and annoys 
ance of business, and, thus, take a tour of two or three weeks, 
through ‘ some interesting and salubrious country, then, iiidee<l, shall 
we experience the full, perfect, and lasting benefit of a “ change of 
air” — but not oyierwise. 

There is one more subject to be considered before we bring our 
article to a conclusion ; and that is, Sleep — the general restorative of 
the energies of our frame. 

A great deal has l)een said a^out the necessary quantum of sleep, 
that is, how long we ought to indulge in this surpassing luxury. 
Now, this question, like many others connected with the animal 
economy, cannot be reduced to mathematical precision; for every 
thing must depend upon habit, upon constitution, and upon the 
particular nature and duration of our occupations. A person in good 
health, whose mental and physical occupations are not very laborious, 
will find seven or eight hours' sleep quite sufficient to refresh his 
constitution. Those whose framfs are debilitated, or whose occupa- 
tions are studious and laborious, require Somewhat more ; but the beat 
rule is to sleep till we are refreshed, and then get up. We were ac- 
quainted with a gentleman of very good family in one of the eastern 
counties, who lived till he was up\^iards of eighty years of age ; and, for 
the last forty years of his life, we do not think he everwent to bed per- 
fectly sober. But his plan was, to rise the instant he woke in the morn- 
ing, no matter at what time, and to spend the greater part of the day in 
the o^en air. Few constitutions could endure tnis ; but a safe rule is, 
if we feel inclined for more sleep during the day, to indulge in a quiet 
nap. People ridicule and abuse the haUt of aieeping in thePdl||!?^l(inie | 
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but is it not infinitely better to go to sleep for half an hour than to go 
on npodling all day,” in a nerveless and semi-superanviuated state ? 
Tbe^inhabitants of Spain and of South America* are a wise and a 
provident people. The^ enjoy their siesta^ and sleep away the 
dull and sultry hours of their existence,— thereby digesting their food, 
and enjoying their health, w|th infinitely more comfort. In sleeping, 
as in eating and drinking, w<e must consult and humour our habits and 
inclinations ; but we see no reason "^hy we should not administer a 
little wholesome advice touching the mode in which those said habits 
and feelings should be indulged. 

“Le sommeil ” — we are informed — suspend toutes les fonctions; 
il ne serti pas prudent de s’y livrer avant que la digestion stomaeale soit 
achev6e ; elle dure, comme nous Tavons dit, environ quatre heiires. . . 
Un homme adulie doit dormir six heures au moins et huit heures au 
plus; les personnes faibles, les femmes, les enfans dont la seiisibiliUs 
est plus exquise, doivent clopnir de sept a neuf heures. . . En g^ndral 
les personnes qiii out une occupation mentale, les liommes de cabinet, 
doivent dormir un peu plus que celles qui exerceut seulement leur corps# 
. . La position la plus favorable pour se livrer au sommeil, est d’etre 
etendu horizontalement, la t^te un peu rtdevec. 11 est inditl'erent pour 
line personne qui se porte bicii, d’etre sur )e edt^ droit, on sur le gauche, 
ou ^&ur le dos ; le d(*ciibitus sur le c6td droit favorise le passage des 
alimens del’crtoinac dans les intestins p5nais nous avons dit que Ton 
nedevait scicoucher <pfapr6s la digestion stornacale; celui sur loi» cOte 
gauche nuit, dit-on, aux inoiivemens«*du cceur,” &c. &c. 

Ill addition to this, we would wish to inculcate one rule, the obser- 
vance of which is not without benefit. This is to sleep in a ‘room ai? 
large, as lofly, and as airy as possible, and in a bed but little encum« 
bered with curtains. The lungs must respire, and the blood must 
circulate during sleep as well as at any other time ; and it is of great 
imjiortance that the air of the bed-chamber should be as pure as 
possible. In summer curtains are certainly superfluous, and in winter 
wc should do much better without tl^e impervious skreen, in which our 
beds are so commonly enveloped. In summer great advantage may 
be derived* from sleeping in some of the villages near town, and at a 
sufiicient distance from its smoke and impurities. 


POPULATION— SENIOlf VERSUS MALTHUS.t 

Although the subject of population may not seem especially fitted for 
the ])ages of our periodical, yet as we have pledged ourselves, in oui* 
monthly labours, to mingle the iiseftil with the pleasant, our readers 
haVfe no right to quarrel with an dccasional service of wholesome food, 

* CAptaiu Head’s ‘‘Rough Notes,* one of the best and most amusing ^books 
which Has been written concerning that interesting part of the world. 

't* Two Lectured on Population, delivered before the University of Oxford, in 
Easter 1^6, by Nassau M^illiam Senior. 
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pven althoiug*h u»Rj)ice(l with any ingredient very Savoury to the palate. 
The pernrianeiit’amelioration of all ranks society — and especially the 
liappiness of the lower ranks — ^(}inges, besides, so materially oil the 
universal reception and practical in^uence of the tine doctrine of popu* 
Intion, that we cannot but think the irnportAiice of the subject claims 
j’or it a degree of attention which might othoi’wise— -with some show of 
justice — be denied to the dryness of its details. 

The lectures on this very prolific subject, which are noticed at the 
head of this article, are the thirjl publication from the chair of Political 
Kconomy in the University of Oxford, According to tlA; terms on 
which this lectureship is founded, one lecture at least must be pub- 
lished every year ; — a regulation intended to secure, amidst the tempta- 
tions to indolence which besef our University chairs, the honCi Jide 
exertions of the Professor, and, at the same time, to make the public 
acquainted with the nature of the doctrines taught, 

Mr. Senior’s introductory lecture was published in 1827 ; and last 
year were published ‘ Three Lectures on the Transmission of the Pre- 
cious Metals from Country to Country, and the Mercantile Theory of 
Wealth.’ These publications have earned among political economists 
a large share of apprq)3ation. j^lhough not distinguished by any ex- 
traordinary show of research, or brilliancy of execution, th^y are never- 
iheless characterized, throughoid^, by uniform elegance and grCfrt 
soundness of judgment; and fdVm a very favourable specimen of the 
e\cellc«rce of the Oxford course. The two Lectures on Bcpulntlon 
which Mr. Senior has chosen fof this yearns publication, are highly 
enhanced, by having appended to them a correspondence upon the 
subject, between the author and Mr, Malthus. It will be our object to 
canvass, as briefly as possible, the subject of these lectures, and to pass 
judgment on the iperits of this correspondence. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with the rudiments of poli- 
tical economy, have, of course, considered the question of population* 
Yet, for the sake of those who have paid less attention to the subject 
than its importancHj merits, a short statement of its acknowledged prin- 
ciples may be tolerated. It is now upwards of thirty years since Mr. 
Malthus published the first edition of liis celebrated Essay, which may 
be considered as having set the subject of population, as a question of 
political economy, for ever at rest. The evils of superabundant pro- 
creation had been noticed and commented upon by different w'riters, 
before Mr. Malthus directed his attention to the subject; but he has the 
high merit of having been the first to form a just estimate of their 
magnitude, and to be hence led to Aace the principle of population to 
its consequences, and to imbody into the moral code of political eco- 
nomy those important maxims of practical wisdom which result im- 
mediately from the investigation. 

The details erabraced by Mr. M^lthus’s Essay are profusely exten- 
sive and multifarious. Indeed, there it, throughout the work, much of 
mere talk mingled with the requisite discussions. In as far as the 
logic of the question is concerned, it is reduciJbl^^ to very narrow 
limits ;whilst all the statistical details and collateral investigations re- 
quisite for illustrating the principle fully, and placing it in permaneilt 
relief before the gaze of the public, migiit have been given* far 
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^re^r effect, in a selected and condensed form, within the compass of 
a tenth part of its present bulky dimensions. What chnstitntes, how- 
ever, the i^reat practical value of the * jB^ssay on Population’ is the exhibi- 
tion, throuf^hout, of a vein of sober but fervent philanthropy, which 
'aims at teaching- the thofig-htless multipliers of misery the g^ross error 
of their imprudent proceedings, and anticipates the gradual ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the human race,— from the increasing influence, 
throughout the lower grades of socifty, of those prudential considera- 
tions which result from a right understanding of his favourite doctrine. 

The mafti propositions which Mr. Malthus establishes by a copious 
induction of historical and statistical details, are, — 

I, *^rhat population invariably increases when the means of sub- 
■sistence increase, unless prevented by powerful and obvious checks ; 
and, 

II. That tliese chetks, and the cheeks which keep the population 
down to the level of the means of subsistence, are moral restraint, vice, 
and misery. 

That population has a tendency to increase with progressive rapi- 
dity is sufficiently obvious, without the evidence afforded by statistical 
details. Those who view the matter p\iysiologipally consider the num- 
ber icn as a fair amount of offspring for a human pair, reared under 
favourable circumstances. Now, making ample allowance for casualties 
of every description, by assuming jbiir as the average number that 
would reared to maturity by every human pair, under circurflAlances 
where marriage and its results were imobstructed by any of the usual 
checks, — it is evident, — allowing the thirtieth year to be the average 
limit of fecundity, — that population would double itself in every 
successive period of thirty years. The pojmlation of North America, 
it is proved by authentic documents, has doubled itself repeatedly in 
twenty-five years ; and since, under the circumstances, this ascer- 
tained rate of increase may be regarded as resulting from a fair experi- 
ment, it has been assumed by political economists as the natural rate 
according to which population will increase, where adequate subsis 
tence is procurable by ordinary exertions, At this rate any given 
population at the end of one hundred years will have been increased 
by fifteen times its original numbers. Such a rate of increase it is 
easy to perceive would in the course of a few centuries, were it 
suffered to proceed unchecked, crowd every spot of earth on the 
surface of the globe with hiiinau beings, — whose procreative powers 
would be adequate to furnivsh an equally dense population for another 
globe of the same dimensions in llie next five and twenty years. All 
this is abundantly plain. How comes it, then, thatcenturies have rolled 
on, and population has been allowed to ply as it can the business of 
increase, — and yet tlie habitable parts of our earth are only paytially 
peopled ? It is in answering satisfactorily this ques-tidn, that the great 
morit of Mr. Malthns’s Essay (insists. The vegetable ])rodncts of the 
earth, which ultimately constitute the food of human lieings, are fitted 
by their organizathm for multiform re-production. Wheat, for 
instaooe, re-produces itself in so high a ratio, that the j)rodSce of a 
single acr^, os is observed by Mr. Senior, might cover the globe in 
It is known, therdbre, that the rate of increase accotd- 
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nijr to which food is capable of being* produced-^in as fat as this 
capability depends upon vegetable organization- — is far higher than 
the highest rate which regulates* the fecundity of the hutnaii race. 
Could food, therefore, be produced as abundantly as its capacity of 
ro-])roduction admits of, there would be n(» *liindetauce from want of 
food to the indefinite multiplication of the htfrnau species. The mul- 
tiplication of food, however, is limited by theVlefinite quantity of land 
iilH)n the surface of the earth. Gver any given surface j>opnlafiou 
maybe expected to go on increasing, so long as the produce raised by 
the united labours of the people is found to be fully sufficient to sup- 
l)ort the existing community. And the numbers will, of coqrse, 
become stationary, when the utmost labour bestowed upon the soil 
(am extort no more than a bare subsistence to the existing population. 
Now that such a stationary state must very soon be arrived at, even 
on the most fertile spots of the earth, is abundafttly evident from the 
limited capabilities of production possessed?* by the soil, compared 
with the ceaseless tendency of mankind to multiply their numbers. 
When once the best soils are brought fully under cultivation, the 
returns got by tlie continued a])pJication of a given quantity of labour 
to inferior soils, or of atpial additional quantities to the same soil, are 
well known to decrease continually; so that tlw're is in every (pialityof 
soil a maximum of productive ^^rgy resulting from the application* 
of laboijjr, — such, that an additional return will not repay the exp(>?isc 
of the additional labour retjuisitc^ for its production. Aif)^ given 
quantity of land, therefore, must in the progress of cultivation arrive 
at a point where its produce will admit of no further augmentation, 
so as to be available to the support of additional labourers. And 
what is tru^ of any given portion of land is true of the whole earth. 
So that man in his ^-arecr of multiplying and rej)leiiishing the earth is 
at length sto])ped short by the stern law of necessity, which jiroclaiins 
with irresistible authority, — “ hitherto slmlt thou come and no 
farther.” 

When the subject is viewed thu^, there cati be no difference of 
opinion upon the question, — whether population has a tendency to in- 
crease faster than food, or food than population. But in reviewing the 
history of the human race, it so haf)pens that, as mankind has advanced in 
civilization, the means of sul)sistence are found to bear a higher ratio 
to their numbers than in the earlier stages of society. Food is far 
more precariously and less plentifully obtained in the hunting and 
fishing than in the agricultural stagef^ and with comparatively greater 
abundance in those of the agricultural stages whicdi are tuvlher 
advanced than in ruder times. It is from having observed that there 
is thus less of comparative poverty iu the advancing stages of society, 
that Mr. Senior has ventured to call in question the accuracy of the 
statement made in the main proposition of Mi\ Mai thus, — viz.^ That 
population has a tendency to increase faster than food and to pro- 
nounce that the reverse of the proposition is true, — viz., That food 
has a tCjjdency to increase faster than population. • 

The explanation of the facts which lead him to frame this proposi- 
tion, Mr. Senior thinks he has found in the Consideration —that the 
desire to butler oui^ condiUori is a more powerful principle llialt^tho 
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desire of marriage. “If it be conceded,*’ he observes, that there 
exists in the human race a natural tendency to rieh^ironfi b^Mrbarisni 
to civilization, and that the means, of svibsistence are prof>im|j|(»)dily 
more abundant in a civilized tliPii in a savage state, and 
the j>ropositiDns can be denied; it must follow that there is a 
tendency in subsistenctt to increase in a greater ratio than popu« 
lation*.” • 

The statement of his view of th^> matter, however, will he best ex- 
hibited by an extract from bis first ley^er to Mr. Malthus. In stating 
his impression of Mr. Malthus’s doctrine he proceeds thus: — “I con- 
ceive you to hold that an increasewof population, in a greater ratio 
than* that of subsistence, is a probable event only under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Such as those of America, where the knowledge of an 
old people lias for a considerable time been applied to a continent 
previously almost unoccupied; or those of France, when the confis- 
cation of the greater pavt of the land operated like an Agrarian law, 
and the conscription falling on bachelors only, made early marriage a 
precaution instead of an improvidence. But that in an old country, 
under wise institutions, in the absence in short of disturbing causes, 
though population is likely to increase, subsistence is increase 

much faster. In short,, that the condition of a people soSrcumstanced 
•is more likely to be improved than deteriorated. If I am right iu this 
view, the only dilference between ul is one of nomenclature. You 
would still say, that, in the absence of disturbing causes, pi^ulation 
has a teiidcncy to increase faster tfiaii food, because the comparative 
increase of the former is a mere compliance with our natural wishes ; 
the comparative increase of the latter is all effort and self-denial. I 
should still say, that, in the absence of disturbing causes, ,,food has a 
tendency to increase faster than population, hecjy^se, in fact, it has 
generally done so, and because 1 consider the desire of bettering our 
condition as natural a wish as the desire of marriaget.*’ 

To this extract we feel great pleasure in subjoining the following 
portion of Mr. Malthus’s able aivi conclusive reply; — 

“ The meaning which I intended to convey by the expression to 
which you object was, that population was always ready and iuclined 
to increase faster than food, if the checks which repressed it were re- 
moved ; and that though these checks might be such as to prevent 
po]>ulation from advancing upon subsistence, or even to keep it a 
greater distance behind, yet that, whether population were actually 
increasing faster than food, or food faster than population, it was 
true that, except in new coloniesTavourably circumstanced, population 
was always pressing against food, and was always ready to start off 
at a faster rate than that at which the food was actually increasing. 

“ This constant pressure of popdlation against food, which , I have 
always considered as the essence ^f the principle which I endeavoured 
to explain iu my worli, appealed to me to be distinctly proved by the 
universally acknowledged fact, that whenever improvements in agricul- 
ture, or the effects^ of some destructive plague, loosened the restraints 
which, kept down the population, it made a start forward atti greater 
rate than usual ; and that further, notwithstanding the operatlonof the 
desirjs af bettering our condition, there were the strongest reasons to 
• Page 49. -f- Appendix, p. 67. 
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bfelleve that the pressure in question occasioned premature mortality in 
every old country with which we are acquainted. 

** The cause of this pressure I thought might be described by saying 
thut the human race had a tendency to increase faster than food ; and I 
own it appears to me, that in this position, 'which it was the great 
object of my work to prove, not only is the t^m tendency applied in 
its most natural and ordinary sense, but it cortveys a more instructive 
and useful meaning than the onewhich you would substitute for it, 
namely, that food has a tendency *to increase faster than poj)ulation ; 
a position which, without further explanation, seems to convey an in- 
correct impression of the laws which regulate the increase of the huyiaii 
race. 

“ Your reasons for adopting this position are, first, because yon 
consider it as a fact, that population has generally so increased ; and, 
secondly, because you consider the desire of bettering our condition tci 
be as natural a wish as the desire of marriage. Your first reason 
rests upon the assumption of a fact, which by no means admits of 
being stated so generally as you have stated it, as will be sliown pre- 
sently ; and it is obvious that a partial relief from a pressure does not 
imply that a iendency press is overcome. In regard to your second 
reason, it appears to me that the desire of bettering oiir condition, as 
far ns it atfects the direct increase «f food, is perfectly feeble compared* 
with the tendency of population to increase. The molit intense 
desire dl bettering our condition can do nothing towards ^naking 
food permanently increase, at the rate at which population is always 
ready to increase; and, in fact, this desire, in reference to the 
increase of food, operates in a very trifling degree upon the great mass 
of the labouring classes. They are not the persons who accumulate 
farming cttpjtal, ani employ it in agricultural improvements and the 
increase of subsistence. In this respect they are almost entirely' 
passive. Ill another respect, indeed, they are most powerful. Thougli 
they cannot much accelerate the increase of food, they are the only 
body of people who can essentially retard the increase of ])opulatioiu 
But as this cannot be effected without restraint and self-denial, Ur 
which there is certainly a much less tendency than to marriage, the 
practical result is such as might be expected, namely, that although 
this restraint and self-denial may prevent more misery and vice at one 
period than at another ; though they’are more often efficient in civili/tut 
and populous countries than in ignorant and thinly-peopled countries, 
and though we may hope that they will beqprne still more efficient as 
knowledge advances, yet, as far as we can judge from history, there 
never has been a period of any considerable length when premativre 
mortality and vice, specifically arising from the pressure of popubtioti 
against food, has not prevailed to a considerable extent ; nor, admit- 
ing the possibiliify, or even the pvobability of these evils being 
diminished, is there any rational prospeiPt of a near approach to their 
entire removal*.” 

After this Mr. Malthus notices in detail a variety of facts, demon- 
strating tftat the relative increase of food and of jpopulation has not ^ 
been such as to warrant the statement of Mr. Senior ; and, towards * 
the conclusion of his letter, proceeds thus : — 

* Appendix, p, 01. 
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“ Tlie rate ’at which social improvement proceeds, does not 
depend exclusively upon the rate at which subsistence., can be made to 
increase faster than population, I look forward to the possibility, and 
even the probability, of the labouring classes of society being alto- 
gether in a better situation than they^are now, when the means of a 
further increase of food •shall be nearly exhausted, and both subsis- 
tence and [)opulation shall have come nearly to a stand. But it is 
obvious that if this improvement sl^auld be accomplished, it cannot be 
by exertions to increase food, but the moral restraint which will 
diniinisli *the misery and vice conslaiitly occa.sioiied by the tendency 
of jiopulation to press agaijist subsistence. Consequently, in dis- 
cussing our future prospects of social inq)rovement, it cannot but 
lead to error to lay down positions calculated to direct the attention 
towards means which must of necessity be ineflicient, while the 
nature of the diflicidty to be contended with, and the only eflicient 
means of contending wiUi it successfully, anti of improving the con- 
dition of society, are kept in the back ground. Your position, that 
food has a tendency to increase faster than population, appears to me 
to bo o]>eu to tliis objection, and, therefore, I cannot approve of it,*” 

No comment needs be added to this judiciovis and ia^iructive reply. 
At tbc same time it may be observed that Mr. Senior’s position admits 
‘of being less ceremoniously dealt 'Vdi. When the tendencies of food 
and of ]idpulatiou to increase, respectively, are put in opposition, 
there is' aii incongruity in the comparison which Mr. MalthuS^dias not 
adverted to. In as far as by the thidmcy of food to increase is meant 
the capacity of the soil to produce ^ — the statement of Mr. Mai thus, as 
has been already shown, is demonstratively correct. The statement 
meant t(» be made in the proposition of Mr, Senior must therefore be 
be — “that the desire of bettering our condition Jias a greater in- 
iiucnce in producing faod, than the desire of marriage has in producing 
consumers.” Now, when put into this, — its proper shape — the state- 
ment still exhibits much looseness of thought; — inasinucli as it 
assumes that the production ol‘ ]ft)od results solely from the desire of 
bettering our condition ; whereas it can be regarded a.s the result of 
this desire only in an indirect and very partial sense : and inasmuch 
as it does not take into account that if tlie production of food did 
mainly re.sult from the existence of this desire, the more actively this 
desire played its part amidst the round of human operations, the 
more palpiibly wmiild it aid, instead of restraining, the influence of the 
other desire : — whereas it jis implied in Mr. Senior’s statement that, to 
some extent at least, tlie desire* of marriage would thu.s be counter- 
acted. 

It is indeed suificiently obvious how, in any given country, popula- 
tion nuiy at one time outstep the means of comfortable subsistence, and 
bow, at another, a supcrabunda»t supply of food nVay exist. But in 
order to pronounce whet her, •as mankind advances in social improve- 
ment, the higher ratio of increase is on tlie side of food or of population, 
it is necessary to .trace their connexion and progress from the earliest 
states of society. It is, in the first place, of course the extstence of 
'population which renders the production of food necessary ; and it is 
the necessity of jfurther production which demands fresh labour and 
* Appendix, p. 71. 
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^ives birth to ingenuity in raising the requisite supplies. This growing 
ingenuity, joined with an occasional year of plenty, raises from time to 
lime a superabundant quantity A)f food. This superabuiidanct’ of 
subsistence has the immediate tendency to raise the standard of en- 
joymeiit among the people, and at the same fime to give an additi<)nal 
iinpidse to the principle of population. There is hence created a further 
necessity for increased cultivation ; and another period of superubun- 
dance is followed by similar effeoAs. And thus it is, that, in the pro- 
gress of society, the rate of increase in the production of food must ap- 
pear to be always sliooting a head of the rate of increase in the 
population, till all the best soils are taken into cultivation.’ Hut ii^ this 
jirogress it is ])lain that the appropriate cause of the extension of 
agricultural labour, at any given time, is the necessity of supjiorting au 
increasing population, so as to keep up the standard of enjoyment then 
existing; and that the desire of bettering our cofidition, in as far us it 
may have au effect in merely augmenting thenneans of subsistence, has 
a manifest tendency to increase population further. The increasing 
rate of agricultural jiroduce, in as far as it depends on human labour, 
results from the establishment^ among the population of a higher 
standard of ciijoyinenti in consequence of the superabundant sup[>lies 
of a former period. Ilnqiiestioiiably, thereftire, in the progress of 
society, there is a manifest len^f^cy to the progressive augmentation 
of agricultural produce, which \vill be finally stopped, on^ when all 
the beft soils liave been brought under cultivation. But »1iis aug- 
mentation, instead of affording eviAcnce to maiikiiid of the existence of 
au indefinitely increasing fund for their maijitcnance, gives them a 
double assuranee that, but for preventive causes, the existing fund must 
speedily reach its utmost limit of increase : this double assurance 
arising, of course, *from the continual teiuleiicy of the best soils to ex- 
haustion, according as cultivation extends ; and from the necessary 
effect wliich an augmentation of agricultural produce has in giving ad- 
ditional impulse to the principle of population. 

It thus appears that, in as far as tke desire of bettering our condition 
operates in augnieiitiiig the means of subsistence, it must afford 
facilities for the indulgence of the desire of marriage. And it is hence 
evident, further, that the only way in which this desire can operate in 
influencing directly the comparative rate of increase of population and 
food, is by adding force to that moral restraint upon the desire of mar- 
riage, which would be unnecessary but for the constant pressure of 
population against the means of subsistence. 

We are afraid, therefore, that in thus having attempted to controvert 
the view taken by Mr. Malthus, of tlie tendency of j)opulation to in- 
crease beyond the means of subsistence, Mr. Senior is not likely, by 
tlie publication of these Lectures, to add much to his reputation as an 
accurate reasontfr or sound economist. At the same time, he merits 
all praise for the frankness with whieJf, in his correspondence, he has 
yielded assent to the superior accuracy of Mr. Malthus’s phraseology ; 
and for the uniform spirit of philanthropy which he exhibits in common 
with thJt eminent writer, in making it the professed aim of his specu- 
lations, to limit the influence of poverty and misery among the lower 
orders^ and to ameliorate the condition of all ranks of society.* 



THE CHOSEN ONE. 

“ Here's a long line of beg-uties— see 1 
Aye, and as varied as. they're many — 

Say, can I guess the one would be 
Your choice among them all — if any 

“ I doubt it,-*for I hold as dust 

Charms many praise boyond all measure — 
While gems they treat as Ujjhtly, must 
Combine to form my chosen treasure." 

“ Will this do T — “ No 4hat hair of gold. 

That brow of snow, that eye of splendour, 
Cannot redeem the mien so cold, 

The air so stiff, so quite un-tender:' 

“ This th(fn ?” — “ Far worse ! Can lips like these 
Thus smile though they asked the kiss ? — 
Thinks she that e'en such eyes can please, 
Beaming tliere is no word — like this f" 

" Look on that singer at the, harp, 

Of her you cannot speak thus — ah,rno !" 

— “Her! wdiy she’s formed of flat and sharp — 

I doubt not she's a fine, soprano !" 

\ f 

" “ The next ?" — “ What, she who lowers her eyes 
From sheer mock-modesty — so jiert, 

So doubtful-mannered ?—! despise 
Her, and all like her — she's a Flirt / 

And this is why my spleen's above 
The power of words 'tis that they can 
Make the vile Semblance be to Lost* 

Just what the Monkey is to Man ! 

But yonder I, melhinks, can trace 
One very different from these — 

Her featim^s speak — ^h«r form is Grace 
Completed by the touch of Ease ! 

That opening lip, that fine frank eye 
Breathe Nature's own true gaiety^ 

So sweet, so rare when thus, that 1 
Gaze on’t with joy, nay ecstacy ! 

For when 'tis thus, you'll also see 
That eye still richer gifts express — 

And on that lip there oYt will be 
A sighing smile of tenderness ! 

Yes ! here a matchless spirit dwells 
E'en for that lovely dwelling fit I— 

I gaze on her — my bosom swells • 

With feelings, thoughts,— -oh ! exquisite ! 

That such a being, noble, tender, 

So fair, so delicate, so dear. 

Would let one love her, and befriend her ! — 
—Ah, yes,— wy Chosen One is liere I" 
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THE REVIEWS OF THE QUARTER. 

Afl usual. May has been as prodigal of both lier bright and dingy cropil 
of criticism, as of the yellow cowslip and the pale primrose/’ It is 
some time since she threw “ from her greed lap ” the Quarterly and 
the Westminster ; the North Amtrican, borne by the zephyrs, has 
already found out our shore ; and here at last is our old Ji'ieud, the 
Kdinbiirgh, all over as azure as the most learned stocking that ever 
encased fair limb, save only for* that tawney stripe, which may be 
liheiied to a golden garter pendant from the same. We have no time, 
however, to spend more words on the mere outside show of this (lush 
of new-blown tlowers, meaning as we do rather to rifle their leaves, 
and, after the manner of the bee, to search for what honey wc can (iml 
within, that we may treasure up a portion of*it for our gentle readers. 
In other words, if it shall be deemed no act of insubordination in the 
republic of letters, we would presume to attempt something like a 
review of our Reviews, which, aft^r all, are but the productions of flilli- 
ble humanity, even as» other books are, and have therefore no good 
claim to exemption, tliat we can see, from what is now-a-days the, 
universal lot of letterpress. Witjj^j^it further [ireface or apology, then, 
we take up the Quarterly, and commence our survey with article 
first. * ^ * 

This is a capital paper (by Southey, evidently) on the subject that, 
next to the Catholic Question, has, for the last twelve months, given 
most occupation to periodical goose-quills— even the life and writings 
of the late Dr. Parr. The present article is incomjjarably the best thing 
the Reverend Doctfr lias produced since he died, and is worth niue- 
tenths of all the world ever received from him while alive. It must 
not be said that the man has lived in vain to whom we owe any thing 
so good as this. It is a sample of its writer’s happiest manner — easy, 
flowing, and animated in style, like thfi talk of one who has got hold of 
a subject that he likes, variegated with curious and ap])ositc illustra- 
tion, which is made to play upon the narrative like ])rismalic light, and 
altogether a delightful piece of literary gossip. There is no w riter of 
the day, not even Sir Walter himself, who can do this sort of work so 
well as Southey. We do love that tone, not of earnestness, or any thing in 
tlie least degree like it, but yet of perfect possession by the spirit of liis 
theme, and delight in the developemeiy: of its minutest ininutia', which 
pervades the Laureat’s disserting, when with a text to handle ofvvliich he 
feels himself to be master (so that it be not theological) he has also 
“ amj)le room and verge enough ” to pour over it a literal allowance 
from his inexhaustible cornucopia of anecdote and fragmentary lore. 
How gaily, aiid dfien how elegaiiil)^ does he garland it all over with 
sprigs and blossoms plucked from the wffole field of the omne scihUe ! 
He is no thinker — he cannot reason, and seldom attempts to do so. As 
his knowledge is all odds and ends, the mere lips*gathered from the 
sprouting^ of science and literature, so his mind seems to have no, 
power of producing any thing save single and seedless fancies, twliich, 
however beautiful to look upon, or skilfully disposed so as to produce 
June, 1829. 2 R 
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the moBt effect by their varied hues, are as incapable of prolon«rinj>. 
the chain of their race as arc the dried specimens in 'an herbal. Yet, 
without either the capacity of reasoning, or of understanding and being 
affected by reasoning, Southey, in his own line, is an admirable writer ; 
sprightly and entertaininl-, without the least eccentricity or affectation, 
so dexterous in the management of his materials, that he seldom either 
tires ns even when he is manifestly writing against space, or exposes 
himself very greatly although discussing matters of which he under- 
stands nothing, and often highly elqquent. The present article is an 
exceedingly characteristic one, offering evidence in every page of tlie 
defe/^ts as well as of the powers of the writer. 

“ We have seldom,” says Mr. Southey, “ seen a character more dif- 
ficult to decypher than that of Dr. Parr not meaning by these words, 
the reader might perhaps suppose, to allude to the good doctors 
handwriting (which *was certainly a most inscrutable hieroglyphic), 
but to the man himself, cnoral and intellectual. The resolution given 
of tills enigma hy its proposer is, that Parr “ had vast strength, hut 
never seems to have discovered wherein it lay.” If that was the case, 
we s ly, depend upon it the strength was not so vast as is imagined. 
We have but little faith, we confevSS,*in thatlt^teiU mental power which 
throughout the course, of a varied life, passed in the very midst of 
' those events, and avocations whidi afford the best opportunities for 
its exerciSe and display, supposing'it to be of the character assumed, 
or eveh of any other at all resembling that, remains iniMive and 
dormant, or perishes at last without leaving any tiling to testify of its 
existence, except the memory of a few random ellbrls, and just as 
many signal discomfitures. We are not to be deluded by the magni- 
ficent funeral orations of Dr. Parr’s acquaintances into a belief that he 
was the greatest man of his age, or even one of ^ts great men. We, 
the public, know him, we apprehend, now, quite as well as any of his 
personal friends — in so far at least as his intellectual character is 
concerned. He has been brought before us by liinibelf and others, 
more frequently and ostcMitatiously, and exhibited in a greater 
variety of attitudes, than almost any other man ot his time — so that 
there is scarcely one of his peculiarities of temper, manner, or per- 
sonal ajipearaiicc, with which we are not every one of us familiar. 
But above all. Dr. Parr has made liiinself know'ii to us, and shown 
us what was in him, and what was not in him, hy a considerable va- 
riety of publications on a considerable variety of .subjects. The man, 
or rather we should say, the best part of the man, still lives and may 
be examined or conversed with by any of us, in his books. And if 
this be deemed not enough — if it be "asserted that the giant moved 
in fetters in the act of authorship, and that his spirit never blazed 
freely out except in its viva voce efforts, have we not his dfiily talk, 
small and great, chronicled bye a whole legion of Boswells — by Dr. 
Johnstone, (to whom we nfcaii no disrespect by naming him in this 
list) by Mr. Field, by Mr. Barker and his multitudinous corre.spon- 
dents, and by the anecdote- mongers of the newspajiers and magazines 
in number numberless ? If notoriety be fume, Dr. P&rr, during 
his lifetime, had enough of it ; and since his death, he ha.s certainly 
occupied more of tlie letter-press of the day than any other single 
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subject, dead or alive, which it would be easy to name. We repeat, 
therefore, that we may safely assume that, whatever Dr. Parr was in 
mental powers and attainments, neither posterity nor we of the present 
frcneration, can witli any decency* be assejrted to want materials for 
lonnintf a correct judgment as to that point. Yet we confess for our 
own parts, that Mr. Southey takes a tone wilhrcf^ard to the capabilities^ 
at least, of his hero, in this paper, which wo ciin neilher sympathise 
with, nor account for. We do ilbt wonder so much at the assertion, 
tliat, in philology he mig:ht have done any thin«*.’* 17ii« is merely 

the natural remark of a person, who, aware that Dr. Parr was a ^reat 
(ireciun, and not knowiiif^ anvMhing at all about philology, except 
that it is a science having .something to do with langunges, takes it for 
granted that the case must have been as he states it. The whole of 
the paragra]>b, however, in relation to this matter is as good an exam- 
ple ns could be desired of the art of talking of what one does not under- 
stand. Where, we should like to know, haS Parr done any thing en- 
titling us to suppose that he could have produced a great work on the 
philosophy of language, even if he had applied his best powers to the 
task? On the contrary, we assert, without the least apprehension of 
being contradicted by any person entitled to express an opinion on the 
suV)ject, Ihul the few disquisitions he has lell us in this department 
show nothing except his ignoraiv]^ of all phildsophy and i^ll ])rinriple 
whatever, in so far us the constitution of speech is concerned. , We care 
nut wlftther the reader be a discijje of Harris, or of Horne Tooke, or 
of Mr. Fearnc, or of any other known or unknown name in this field 
of enquiry ; if he has only made the science in question a subject of 
study liimself, we are sure he w'ill agree with us in holding that Dr. 
Parr to a certainly never had. Let those who doubt, peruse only his 
two [lerforriiances Af greatest pretension in this line — his dissertation 
on the import of the Latin prefix svhy printed at the end of Dngald 
Stewart’s Essays, and his letter to Mr, (’arson on the syntax of the 
Latin subjunctive, which Dr. Johnstone has given in one of the vo- 
lumes ot Ills late ])ublication. Is it* here that Mr. Southey has Ibund 
that metiqdiysieal subtlety which he eulogises with such worshipful 
obeisance? The only light or enlivenment that we can discern about 
these two masses of cloudy and cumbrous pedantry, is what arises 
I’rom the ludicrous vanity and self-satisfaction of the good doctor us ho 
piles up his chaotic quotations, and goes on showing how much he has 
read, and hnw little he has thought, by every sentence that comes from 
his pen. Of the light of i)hilosophy^here is not a ray. 

There can be no doubt of Dr. Parr’s profound and extensive know- 
ledge, both of the vocabulary of the Greek language and that of the 
Latin. He knew both much better than he did that of the English ; 
his acquaintance with which was exceedingly i;artial, and confiiied in a 
great degree to ifle least valuable parlt q^'the language, to that, namely, 
which is a derivation from the dead longues of antiquity, as distin- 
guished from that which is the genuine growth of our own feelings, 
usages, and history, and eonstilules, therefore, wfial best deserves to 
be callecT our pure and national English. It is this latter portion of 
our vocabulary, too, which forms our chief storehouse of poetical ex- 
pression ; and that for a very plain reason, it being here alone that we 
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find words which present images. Those of foreign origin can convey 
to us only conceptions ; they are the currency with the impress worn 
offi Hence it is that the French have no poetic language; — their 
vocabulary is entirely a devivation ffom that of another people of dif- 
ferent origin from themselves, whose customs and modes of thinking 
have ill a great measure passed away, and whose tongue is therefore 
of necessity, a dead one, in a much more important sense than as 
having ceased to be popularly spoRen. Such a language as the 
French diflfirs from the English or the German as much as flowers 
plucked from where they originally grew, and preserved from wither- 
ing by having their stalks inserted* in water, do from those that 
remain rooted in their native garden, drawing always fresh life and 
lustrous beauty from the soil. But all this hy-the-bye. Farr’s com- 
mand even over his native tongue, was more over its thunder than its 
lightning. He delighted in sonorous polysyllables, much more than 
in those forms of diction tvhich, if they do not so well fill the ear, (at 
least as some ears, of larger capacity, require to be filled,) do much 
better fill the imagination and the heart. Turn either to his writings 
or his recorded conversations. That there is vigour and power occa- 
ftioiuilly, nay, frequently, vve are far from dcnyhig ; so vehement and 
impassioned a talker and* writer must have been often an elVective one ; 
for no map who feels? strongly, wli^uji, Parr did, will express himself 
feebly, iy any language under heaven. But beyond this Iconipe roar, 
and an occasional display of that rVetorical brilliancy which may also 
be in a great measure accounted for by the rule facUindignaiio versus, 
is there much in any thing that Dr. Parr has written or said to entitle 
us to predicate of him that he was a man of extraordinary intellectual 
])Owcrs ? Where are the ideas that he has left us ? Where the single 
new truth we owe to liim ? — the thought of his llfat has fallen upon 
oiir mental eye like light? — the one reflection, remark, or suggestion, 
that ever dropped from his lips or his pen, for which the world is the 
wiser, or which cither our hearts or memories have stored up among 
their treasures ? Nay, of all the good things which according to his 
friends he was continually uttering, are there any, or above some two 
or three, that will bear repetition — that have wit enough in them to 
keep them alive, now that the loud voice ami imposing gesticulation 
with which they were first delivered are no longer present to give 
them a seeming and delusive animation ? It is impossible to deny 
that, for a professed talker and wit, even Dr. Parr’s very best sayings 
are, generally speaking, tlie dullest on record. How different are his 
reported conversations from those of Johnson, for example, whom he 
strove so zealously to imitate ! And are we to believe that the falling- 
off is all owing to the reporters ? — 

All Dr. Parr’s most successful efforts were in the character of a 
rhetorician — un adorner of olhel men’s thoughts, not a producer of 
thoughts of his own. And even as such his taste was so deficient and 
impure, that he never wrote with much safety, except when he had a 
model to cojiy afteV, or l ules, the stricter the better, to guide^and con- 
Jroul him. Hence, his Epitaphs are the best things he has left us. 
He understood better than any man of his time the rule of this sort af 
writing, and practised It accordingly like an accomplished and cunning 
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workman. Nearly as good as his Epitaphs are some of his antithetical 
delineations of ^character, both in his Latin and English qompositions. 
Many of these— those partlcnlarlyjn his famous Preface, and in the Dedi- 
cation of the Tracts by Warburton at\d a Warburtoiiian — are animated by 
u fine inspiration of personal or political feeling — and have accordingly 
that sort of nerve and power about them whicUbelongs to every thing that 
comes Moirrn from the heart. Yet with all their glow and sarcasm, artd 
even occasional brilliancy, they arf but the elaborations of talent ; and 
it wouhl be a prostitution of the term — upon any interpretation of it 
tliat may be ])rcferred — to designate them as w orks of genius. Even 
tliese characters are but eloquent^and stirring aj)peals — not living crea- 
tions ; — descriptions, not pictures. Yet we apprehend they are, as wc 
have already said, of the highest class of Dr. Parr’s performances. 

Such being the case, we do wonder, we confess, to find Mr. Southey 
speaking of the Reverend Doctor’s powers in tltc manner in wliich be 
does in some passages of this article. In oi^ place he seems actually 
to place him on a level in point of genius with one of the most illus- 
trious names in our literature. “ That impatience of restraint,” says 
he, “ which vented itself in unavailing declamation on the people’s 
rights, aided by I’arr’s ^scholarship, might have given birth to another 
Liberty of Prophesyitig. That graphic pencil which could depict the 
Senator with such force, might, unjlcr a different influence, have traced 
out another ‘ Divine Exemplar.*^ This is really to scpia^uler pane* 
gyric, jj^id level distinctions, with a very reckless hand — and •in a way 
we should not have expected from*Mr. Southey, who, little conversant 
as he may be with any thing' more than the names of the works to 
which he refers on the philosophy of language, undoubtedly knows 
and appreciates the writings of Bishop Taylor too well to deem them 
such as Doctor Pajr could in any circumstances have produced or ap- 
proached to. “ Under another influence,” forsooth ! Is it meant that 
if Parr had been a Tory instead of a Whig, his works would have 
teemed with beauty and splendour for the admiration of all time instead 
of the ephemeral glitter which only b#j has actually given to them? or 
that if he had been promoted to the bench, that piece of good foHune 
alone, would have “ touched his lips with fire from the altar ?** What- 
ever Mr. Southey may do, we cannot carry our notions of the virtues of 
ej)iscopal ordination quite so high, as to attribute to it any such mi- 
raculous efficacy as this; 

Dr Parr’s taste in regard to the higher productions of imagination^ 
and also his knowledge of English literature and the English language, 
may be sufficiently understood from* the fact that he was one of tlie 
dupes of that silliest of all literary forgeries, the Shakspeare papers. 
What should we think of a classical scholar who should allow himself 
to be for a moment deceived by a composition in Greek or Latin in 
every way so wre-lchcd and so unlik# the known style and manner of 
the writer from whose pen it professed 9 [) have come, as those produc- 
tions of Irelaiufs are now universally felt and acknowledged to have 
been ? Such a slip would be an anniliilation to a man’s pretensions to 
schoIarsWp or critical sagacity — a blow which he would never recover, 
nor deserve to recover. We do not believci that Parr could possibjjf 
have been so taken iib h^d the subject of thq imitation beep 
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one of his fclassic acquaintances instead of the prreat English dmnintist. 
No; his memory and his judgment together would hate enabled him 
in that case to detect the illegitimate turns of phrase and of rhythm at 
kast, in the pretended relique, and \vc verily believe even to discern the 
lying spirit of its whole sfyle and sentiment. Had he known Shaks- 
peare only as well as he knew ^Eschylus, or Sophocles, or Euripides, or 
English as well as Greek, the clumsy imposition would not have de- 
ceived him. Rut the fact that he wa^ deceived is at all events decisive 
as to his claims as a judge of poetry — ^veu more so, we are almost dis- 
posed to tlunk, that the verdict he passed many years afterwards on a 
cerlayi Reverend John Stewart, antlior of ‘The Pleasures of Love,’ 
and a long list of other effusions with which we can scarcely hope that 
any of our readers are familiar, whom he ranked (according to that 
gentleraaifs own account; see Mr. Barker's volume p. 87,) among, if 
not at the very head (/f, the few genuine poets of the age. The pas- 
sage is really so exquisite«a one that, in justice to Mr. Stewart, who we 
appreluMid is not so well known as he deserves to be, we will trans- 
cribe it 

“ One morning,” says the reverend bard, “ he sent for me to attend 
him in his library. I found him seated at one^^side of the fire, Mrs. 
Parr leaning against the mantel on the opposite, and a chair placed for 
me between them. ‘ Mrs. Parr,’ began, ‘ you have seen Moore in 
this spot scfme time ago; you now stf Mr. Stewart. The race of true 
poets is ‘now nearly extinct. There is you,^ turning to m», ‘and 
Moore, and Byron, and Crabbe, dnd Campbell — I hardly know of 
another. You, Stewart, are a man of genius, of real genitis, and of 
science, too, as well as genius. 1 tell you so. It is here, it is here’ — 
shaking his head, and sagaciously touching his forehead with his 
finger, ‘ I tell you, again, it is here! As to Walter Scott, his jingle 
will not outlive the next century ; it is namby-pamby. I do not enu- 
merate him with poets.’ ” 

But, although somewhat too much disposed to make a wonder of 
his liero, and vastly overrating, <is we think, his intellectual powers, 
it delights us to find Mr. Southey doing justice to Parr, in regard to 
a part of his character, which can scarcely be overrated — we mean his 
heart and moral nature. Here Parr was really a noble follow. Weak- 
nesses he had, no doubt, (who is without them ?) and, like all other 
men of warm temperament, he may, in the ’course of his life, have 
committed some blunders, which a cooler or harder heart would have 
saved him from. Of the former^ the most conspicuous was merely an 
exceedingly amusing vanity, which made himself happy, and seldom 
greatly annoyed any one else. His errors in conduct (to use the phra- 
seology of this very wise and correct world) were merely the precipi- 
tancies and imprudencies of an intensely honest and generous jiature 
—for which we honour him. OfiDr. Parr’s political* career we cannot 
expect a very impartial account from the present reviewer of his life 
artd writings ; but, upon the whole, what is said upon that subject 
ha^ less prejudice^ and more charity in it than we were perhaps en- 
titled to anticipate. The summing up of his character in tht follow- 
ing paragraph is as just as it is eloquent 

At csi bonus” —but, with all his splendid failings, he had splendid 
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virtue too, and many indeed of his failings leaned to their aide. — 
Though atricken by poverty, he was never tamed into meanness ; but 
emerged from' sixty years’ comparative want into affluence, with a 
spirit that would have done justice to the revenues of a Sultan. In 
the worst of times he had crouched lo no man, he had been in bondage 
\o no man. Even then he seated himself iy cathedrd., and dictated a 
lecture, like one having authority, to princ^e or prelate, as it might 
happen. He was frank, iugeiiuousv, unguarded ; iiicnpahle alike of 
uttering a falsehood and suppressing a truth — his maxim still was, ne 
f/yid falsi dicere avdeaU we qitid veri non audeat. Contrary to the 
way of the world (Parr’s was ^generally so), the prosperity of his 
friends tried his attachment to them much more severely than Iheir 
distress. He was very likely to pick a quarrel wilh them when they 
were ‘ promoted unto honour,’ either from a feverish suspicion of 
lukewarmness on their j)art, or from an ill-cone,caled pride of inde- 
pendence on his own ; but, if they or tlieij children came to be in 
want, Parr was the last man to turn away from them when they would 
borrow of him, or to cut their acquaintance because they happened to 
be going to Botany Bay. Of his vast acquirements he can scarcely 
be thought to have left behind hhn such a monument as he w as capable 
of rearing up — no one great work which he could bequeath unto 
posterity, with the certainly that they would not let it die.” • 

We are rather surprised that^^Mr. Southey takes no notice, in the 
course #f this article, of the two volumes of Correspondeutte which 
form so curious a part of Dr. Johnstone’s publication. Tliere are 
some pages of these volumes well worth the perusal of the lovers of 
gossip, whether literary or ot any other sort. We shall not attempt 
to justify the principle upon wdiich the learned editor has thought 
himself entitled to yive a great part of what they contain to the pub- 
lic. They certainly make an exposure of much private and confidential 
intercourse, with a freedom and want of reserve, which are quite un- 
exampled. 

The articles that come next in order yre, ‘ On the New Colony at Swan 
Biver;’ by Mr. Barrow, wesuppo.se — On ‘Judge Hall’s Letters from the 
West,’ in which that absurd performance is cleverly shown up — an able 
and interesting paper on ‘ Surtees's History of Durham,’ though from 
the pen of a somewhat too exclusive admirer of Mother Church — and 
others on that delightful volume, ‘The Journal of a Naturalist,’ on 
‘Dr. Lloyd’s Mechanical Philosophy,’ and on ‘Tlie Present Condition 
of the Currency none of which call for any remark. Then comes a long 
and very extraordinary concluding article, entitled, ‘The State ana 
Prospects of the Country.’ 

If we may trust the evidence of our senses, this is certainly our old 
acquaintance, the Quarterly — which we see before us. It cannot 
surely *be a Quaijterly “of the minjJ — a false creation, proceeding 
from the heat- oppressed brain.” “ Cc«:ie, let us clutch thee*^ once 
more, thou plump and portly, though yellow-visaged octavo ! Our 
finger- eml.^ have no feeling in them if this be any “ unreal mockerv/’ 
ftut if itiDe, indeed, the veritable body and presence of our old irielid, 
and the well-known impress from Albeinarle-street on the skirt of 
its frontal garment-be no lying scroll, althOttgb ihe outer man be the 
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same Rs ever, the inner has undergone a marvellous revolutioi^. If 
llbt a case of metamorphosis, it is one of metempsychosis at least. What 
may have become of tlic acrimonious and scowling genius of Toryism 
which has been wont to make its periodical avatar among us in this 
shape for these twenty ya'irs past we know" not ; but the Quarterly is 
now neither more nor less than an incarnation of the spirit of the 
veriest radicalism. In our simplicity we imagined the carrying of the 
Catholic Question by the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel to be the 
top-miracle we had any chance of Witnessing in our day ; but this is 
something better still — “ a more exqi/isite song than the other.’* We 
never thought tp read with these eyes in the Quarterly such a paper 
as this. t 

Of course we cannot attempt here to give even the most rapid ana- 
lysis of a dissertation extending over nearly fifty pages, and embracing 
suc^ a multifarious assortment of subjects as falls under its compre- 
hensive title. It is manifestly, however, a deliberate and well-advised ex- 
position ; and the author, tie he who he may, speaks throughout with the 
tone and manner of one having authority. Some of his positions we cer- 
tainly do not assent to, although we have at present no lime to con- 
trovert them ; but on the other liantl there is much of what he says, 
the truth and force of which it is impossible noftofeel — however much 
,we may be surprised to *’meet with it in the Quarterly Review. The 
following, ^for examplb, to quote a single passage, is rather an 
extraordinary strain for this demi-official journal of the governi|»ent — 

If we are to keep our place, however, it is indispensably necessary that 
every incumbrance should be removed which clogs the activity and energy 
of individuals or the government. Every part of the machine of society must 
be adapted to the increased exertion it is called upon to make. I f this be so, 
every branch of our public and private economy ; — the administration of the 
affairs of parishes and counties the state of charities^ corporations, public 
schools, colleges, the law, the church, and the whole management of our fo- 
reign dependencies, must successively submit to examination and amendment. 
Wealthy as the country is, and attached to ancient institutions as it has 
always wisely been, it can no loijger support the burden of places or 
proceedings which can be simplified or dispensed with. It is utterly impos- 
sible that every thing established by our ancestors should remain untouched 
for ever either in form or substance ; and what Marmontel said of the Car- 
dinal dc Brienne, who was then at the head of affairs in France, * qiie ce 
vieil enfant 6toit ctranger a son siocle,* applies to many excellent individuals 
among us, A civil revolution has taken place far more extensive th^n any 
which was ever brought about by conquerors or negotiators, and which 
promises to be far more permanent. The feudal ^stem, from which so 
many of the laws and customs every part of Europe are deduced, is 
everywhere undermined or overturned, and those vestiges of it which remain 
are only calculated to obstruct the changes which the current of events is 
forcing forward. While no branch of our institutions ought to be touched 
winch can be safely lei alone, there yet exists an imperative necessity for 
subjecting many of them to alleratida ; and it is the num'oer and importance 
• u’ • things which require to bl altered, and the inconceivable difficulty of 
altering them, W’hich must, for some time to come, render the duties of 
statesmen m this country, if they are adequately performed, peculiarly 
severe and unremitting. i .r r ^ ^ 

• tLfSs/v uv}^a,' 
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We entertain no d«are to step beyond our proper sphere, or to erect our- 
selves into judges of those who are placed in authority over us ; but we 
ai*e mistalten if several afcirs be not now assuming an aspect, which will 
demand more laborious investigatu)n, than has for many years past been 
besto^’^ed upon them. The minister^ of this country live in such continual 
imrry, and are so oppressed with multiplicity df business, that much of it is 
either dispatched precipitately, turned over to, inferior officers, or remains 
undone altogether. This is another of the matters which require to be 
looked to. When the wind is fair and* the sea* calm, the most indifferent 
hands may be trusted ; but, if the breakers sound, or the gale approaches, 
the safety of the vessel as distinttly requires that able seamqi sliould be 
sent aloft, as that a fearless pilot should have his station at the helm. When 
the situation of a state becomes really critical, when its affairs req\iirj to be 
etfecfually disentangled — it is neitherfb mere men of routine, nor to profi- 
cients in statistical calculation, and the metaphysics of political economy, 
that the wise will look. Such a service (should we ever demand it) can only 
he performed by statesmen who are free from that affectation and conceit 
which is one of the prevailing vices of the day; who are prepared to spend 
their health and strengih in gaining a thorough^nowledge of our difficulties ; 
and who possess sufficient courage to apply to them those plain and decisive 
remedies of which all mankind can comprehend the meaning and effect, 

A variety of concurring circumstances seems to show tliat formidalde 
difficulties must he enequntered us at no great distance ; and it is a sense 
of duly alone which has induced us to avow the^ convict ion which has been 
reluctantly forced upon us. Let the aristocracy of England-^let all who 
have strong influence in this Ijini^^ethink Ihem'well wdiat th.yy are about. 
Let tliera beware of rash actions — and of rash words. Letjlhem look 
heforeihey leap.’' , 

This, it must be confessed, sounds something like the trumpet of a 
coming reformation — and as such, accordingly, it has, we imder.stand, 
not a little alarmed certain ears. For our own parts, neither our expec- 
tations, nor, we wtll add, our wishes, probably extend so far as those 
of some of the more ardent zealots of innovation — holding, as we do, 
that next to a bad political system the greatest curse that can befall a 
people is a sudden and sweeping destruction of it, liowever bad ; — but, 
that we live on the eve of great cliaftges, wiiicli must come, if not with 
noise and tumult, yet with a gradual, steady, and irresistible progress, 
they can liardly be said to think at all who do not discern. The actual 
invasion of these changes does not depend upon any single man, or 
body of men ; the tide is on its way, and it belongs to no mortal 
power to say to it “ stand still." All that governments can do 
is to make preparation how best to meet it. If they still persist, with 
a blind and insane obstinacy, in entj^avouring to oppose its wave by a 
stern and unyielding resistance, the stronger the embankments they 
raise up against it, the more terrific will be its fury as it sweeps them 
away, and the wider and more ruinous the devastation which it will 
spretAl around it when its triumph has been achieved. Its force may 
be broken, but ifot resisted; and tlfet government, or nation, only will 
act wisely which shall remember this. That our own rulers may thus 
transform the threatening tempest into a visitation of peace and light, 
we dei{|)utly pray ; and most gladly would we discern in the wetrds 
we have just transcribed, some token that their views are, indeed, 
broad and enlightened, in a degree i^Tf^ndiiig to the greats 
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ness and the difficulty of the crisis in which it is their lot to lead the van 
of human civilization. 

The most important article in the present number of the North 
American Review, is that on Dr, *Webster*s English Dictionary. 
Prom the account given oftthis work by the Reviewer, it would appear 
to be one of the most valuable contributions our literature has yet 
received from our transattantie brethren. Dr, Webster has, it seems, 
devoted twenty years of his life to his task. The publication appears 
in two volumes, quarto, — and, in so fkr at least as respects the general 
character ofdts contents, maybe considered as modelled upon Johnson ; 
though the entirely new maimer in which each of its departments is 
treated makes it, even in regard ^ plan, a new work. In so far as 
we may jndge from the present paper, Dr. Webster’s qualification.s, 
as an English etymologist, appear to be of the first order. We have, 
indeed, nowhere met yvhh a more enlightened exposition of the prin- 
ciples of etymological science than is given in the article before us. 
It was a subject of which Dr. Johnson knew absolutely nothing. 
His Dictionary is one of tlie most wonderful works ever completed 
by a single individual, and has undoubtedly many real merits of the 
highest sort ; the amount of which, as is well remarked by the pre- 
sent writer, is only to be sufficiently estimated by a comparison “of 
what he has done with the performance of the most successful of 
his predecessors. But “if we allow tlW he has given us, in the first 
place, nearly a complete vocabulary of the language as nctually^living 
and in use at the time when he wro^e, — that secondly, his great read- 
ing within a certain range of our literature has enabled him to illustrate 
his definitions with an abundant selection of the most apt quotations, — 
and thirdly, that Ins definitions themselves are often distinguished by 
a precision and felicity of expression, such as scarcely any other pen 
could have rivalled hi tiiat very difficult species of^writing — we shall 
have admitted everything, we think, that can be fairly advanced in 
commendation of his work by its v/armest admirers. But, considered 
as a Dictionary of the English lanjguage, its deficiencies are, notwith- 
standing all this, of llie most serious description. Even as a mere 
vocabulary, it did not, in the state in which it was given to the world 
by its author, contain anything like a complete display of the treasures 
of our noble tongue. Dr. Johnson’s knowledge of English literature, 
indeed, scarcely extended beyond the reign of James I., and just as, 
in writing the Lives of our Poets, he chose to begin with Cowley, 
so in compiling his Dictionary he scarcely sought for its materials 
from any period antecedent to Hhe commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. Yet for two centuries previous to this lime the 
English was a formed and cultivated language, and could boast 
of its classics and it.s native muses. The reign of Elizabeth was its 
golden age — the time at which ^ts powers displayed themselves in 
their greatest vigour, and were made flexible so as to produce the 
mpst varied, harmonious, and expressive forms of diction. Of the 
writers of this peric^, however. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary was origi- 
nally not even an interpreter — 'far less a storehouse of the richer of ex- 
pression to be found in their pages. A passage from Dr. Webster’s 
work, quoted in, the preisent article, gives us some curious informa* 
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tion as to the mimbers oF words contained in some of our standard 
Dictionaries. The Dictionary of Walker,” says he, has been 
found by actual enumeration, to contain in round numbers, thirty* 
ciii^ht thousand words. Those of Johnson, Sheridan, Jones, and Perry, 
have not far from the same number.* The American edition of Todd's 
Johnson contains fifty-eij^ht thousand* In the work now submitted to 
the public, the number has been encreased to^seventy thousand.’* 

It must be admitted, however, that there is some difficulty in deter- 
mining what limits a Lexico^^raplfer should prescribe to himself as to 
this point, and more especially in^regard to our own lanf»’uagt?. In our 
f)lder writers we find, for example, the san^e word spelled not unfre- 
(jueiitly in half a dozen different ways. We should say dccidfedly, 
liowevor, that with these variations the compiler of a dictionary has 
nothin*^ to do. They are the mere * eccentricities of ignorance or 
(aprice, which it can serve no purpose of ar^y kind to chronicle. 
Indeed, we know not a piece of weaker or more preposterous pedantry 
than that which we so often find disfiguring modern reprints of old 
works, where every thing of this kind is copied with the most scru- 
pulous accuracy from the original edition. This is in most cases 
neither more nor less than to transcribe and perpetuate the blunders 
of illiterate compositors ; the very last vestiges of hy-gone times, wc 
should think, which it could import to the edification of any one to. 
liavc preserved or revived. It .^not any parf of the author himself 
which is restored, when so mtlch pains is taken to record, uj^on finer 
paper and with a broader margin tiaii they were ever before lionoured 
with, all these wild and unmeaning irregularities. It would be just as 
reasonable to insist upon making the new edition a fac-simile of the 
old one, in respect of its coarse paper, or its clumsy typography, or 
any other accidental or manifest imperfection which may chance 
to belong to it. In all cases in which the spelling in the least degree 
affects the style or meaning of the anther, it ought of course to bo 
scrupulously preserved. There it is part of what he has written, 
the force, or beauty, or value, in some other respect, of which would 
l)c destroyed or impaired by any alteration, 'fhus, for example, 
wherever, whether in poetry or in prose, there is reason to believe that 
the proiuinciation of the word at the time when the work was written 
is indicated by the old spelling, and would not be so were it changed, 
Avc should be doing an injury to the author, by depriving him of his 
;mtif|ue orthography. We now write sjnaU, but we ought to retain the 
old form Sfna/e in reprinting the poems of Lord Surrey, who uses the 
w'ord as rhyming to pale^ and othfer similarly sounding terms,— 
while, in the case of Chaucer, who is supposed to liave employed 
it as a dissyllable, we ought to do the same, at least until the theory 
of his versification of which this is the principal canon shall have been 
demonstrated to unfounded*. ^ 

But, besides the difficulties arising from this circumstance, there are 

• May we take this o^ortnnity of enquiring when we are to he favoured with 
the examination of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s celebrated Ussay, promised some years ago by 
Mr. Price,iin his letu'iied and admiralde edition of Warton ? We venture to say 
that the students of oar ohi poetry look for the appearance of tliis aimouiK iMl 
work with much expectation. Mr. Price may to jisspred that the followers of 
Tyrwhitt are very far from being convinced "by thd fiitrfir. "N[ott*s jStdetures. 
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some others to which the maker of a dictionary is exposed in attempt- 
ing to fix the limits of his vocabulary, Shall he adjmit every word 
that has been used even in comparatively recent times, -^every singular 
formation which has been employed perhaps by only one writer — 
every innovation which is 4 as yet oifiy struggling for general reception? 
Again, how is he to act in the case of compound words? Is he to 
enumerate all he can discover — or none at all — or only some of 
them? What is he to ‘do with regard to derivatives from proper 
names, such as Franciscan, Newtoilian, Alphonsine, Shakespearian, 
which are plainly innumerable ? Is Ire to reject them all ? In that 
case our dictionaries would be weeded of all such adjectives as 
August, Platonic, Christian, and a 'thousand others which are to be 
found, we believe, in all of them. As to such matters, in truth, the 
compiler must exercise his own discretion, without considering himself 
bound by any rigid rule. He cannot be expected to produce an Ency- 
clopaedia, a book professingto explain every thing. What he undertakes 
to furnish is simply a list* of words, with an account of the history of 
each, and its meaning as separately used. If, even of these there be any 
description which may be indefinitely multiplied, the utmost labour he 
could bestow in collecting and cataloguing existing specimens would 
of course produce after all only an imperfect woVk. Yet looking to the 
J3est means of making hfs work generally useful, he will ])robably find 
it expediei^t to give a considerable of the most common and 

best authorised of such words, even although he cannot hope to make 
his list a complete one. It is in thi^ way, we imagine, that Dr. Web- 
ster has got together his seventy thousand vocables — a number so 
greatly exceeding that collected by the most industrious of his pre- 
decessors. 

An English dictionary, intended to serve merely ns an authority for 
the language, ought not, we think, to be cftmpiled upon this 
plan. It should contain every English word, properly so called, to be 
found in any of our authors, from the time the languagefirst assumed, 
in all essential respects, its present grammatical shape and struc- 
ture, or became what we may fufrly call English — such as are obso- 
lete, or have never been sanctioned by any good authority, being of 
course distinguished by appropriate marks. Of compound terms; 
whether constituted of two distinct words or of a simple term and an 
inseparable particle, it should give only such ns are formed in a 
manner peculiar to themselves, or have obtained a sigmfication differ- 
ent from what their composition would imply. If there be any term, 
separable or not, which may be joined, with a certain specific effect, to 
any other term of a certain class, it would be obviously absurd to 
exhibit it in all the variety of its possible combinations. The rule of 
its capabilities only should be given — which were better and more com- 
plete than a thousand exeniplificatioiLs. This, however, is a part of 
our language which has yet IjeeA but very loosely investigated — and 
it were no easy matter to say, with regard to several of our par- 
ticles, and other terms commonly employed for the purposes of com- 
position, with what sort of words they may, and with what t^ey may 
not, be used. Dr. Webster remarks of ill, we find, tliat it may be 
prefixed to almost any panicle. Uri is another of our most usual 
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prefixes ; yet, although we say, unnatural, we do not now say vnhumaji, 
and while wmell is used by everybody, we certainly could not say 
unload* * 

But we must leave this article, which is a ;very learned and able one, 
and would afibrd us matter, if we had room, for much more extended 
4)bservation. We cannot doubt, from the aecount here given us of it, 
that J)r, Webster’s work is one well worth the attention of every 
student of the English language, <tnd that in some most important re- 
spects it is greatly superior to any thing of the kind that haf yet been 
])roduced among ourselves. Even among the author’s own country- 
men, we observe it stated, it has been pretty generally deemed rather 
II hazardous enterprise for an American to undertake a dictionary of a 
language which may be fairly supposed to be spoken and written iu its 
j)urity only among another people ; and this prejudice may doubtless 
be counted upon as likely to operate still more stfongly on this side the 
water. The notion is obviously, however, ftiore a prejudice than any 
tiling else. The intercourse of nations is now so intimate, that what- 
ever literary stores are open to an Englishman are ccpially open to an 
American, and for the making of, a dictionary of the language, it really, 
therefore, can matter Stile whether an individual reside iu Eondon or 
New York. We can very well conceive how» the political institutions^ 
and habits of a people should ejje,rt# an influence, on certain descriptions’ 
of their literary produce, but not on*\heir dictionaries. It is in our opinion 
ill theliigliest degree creditable America, that the encouragement 
she atfords to learning has been already sufiicient to give birth to such 
a book as this of Dr. Webster’s seems to be. 

Of the other articles in the Review we have not left ourselves room 
to speak. The number is upon the whole an interesting one ; and 
several of the ]>aper» it contains, as well as the one we have more [lar- 
ticularly noticed, display much ability. We do not go too far iu 
saying, that it quite deserves to be placed by the side ot any ordinary 
muubcr of our own literary journals. 

Turn we now lor a moment to the Westminster, the clever champmu 
of things as they are not, in church, state, and elsewhere. Unfor- 
tunately this same cause, though possibly a very meritorious one, is 
not altogether so well calculated to win the w^orld’s sympathies as its 
friends might desire, and is, in truth, not likely we fear ever to become 
very popular. It is too abstract for vulgar apprehension, — has too 
little of the complexion of flesli and blood about it fur the sensual affec- 
tions of the multitude. In this couytry especially, people like some- 
thing positive and [lalpable to attach themselves to : — they cannot fall 
in love with a universal negative. But the Westminster has other dis- 
advantages to struggle with besides this. From the character of its 
politics, its very business is an ostentatious assumption of the tone of 
honesty and plaiA s[)eaking ; and y^ uyon certain subjects, and those 
more important than any other, it cannot well afford and does not at- 
tempt, to be perfectly honest, or to speak its mind freely. Hence, upon 
the most fundamental questions, both of religion and politics, a constant 
habit 011^ the part of its conductors of indirectness at least, if not of 
positive insincerity and equivocation ; sneering instead of argument, 
hints, insinuations, sarcasms, instead of a manly avowal of opinion. 
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We are not at present blaming them for this ; perbi^ were they to 
speak more out, they would give still more offence ; 'but certainly the 
effect of the plan they take is the v^ry reverse of fortunate. This, we 
should think, must be felt by readers of every sort. For ourselves, we 
confess besides, that oiif passion for the uiile as opposed to tlie duAr 
is not quite so violent as that of the scribes in the Westminster; and 
there is a good <leal, therefore, even in the avowed spirit of their 
politics and morality with which do not sympathize. But these 
are matters we cannot discuss in the^pace that now remains to us. 

The present number is one of the very best the Westminster has ever 
putjforth. The first article, on SiitW^alter Scott/s Tales of a Grand- 
father, is an extremely fair and candid as well as able piece of criticism, 
and does ample justice both to the gifted writer whose work is reviewed, 
and to those characters of another age, some of whom his pen has not 
quite so impartially sketclicd. Vet we should be disjmsed, we confess, 
to seek a little deeper «for the motives of some of the persons whose 
conduct is here characterized, than this Reviewer always does. It is a 
shallow jdiilosophy, for iiistance, which sees no distinction between 
Charles J. extorting money illegally from his subjects and a robber 
going out to ]d under purses on the highway — ^Mor is either the logic or 
rhetoric of such comparisons in very good taste. If Sir Walter, in his 
‘‘narrative way, is rather loo apt to Recline assigning motives altogether, 
his Reviewer apjieais to us to b^*sofnewhat too mucli given to rest 
satisfied with the first that present themselves, and so to mistalt j the air 
for the spirit of philosophy. But^he article is a clever, and upon the 
whole, as we have said, a fair and right-hearted one for all that, and 
exposes the insinuating loryisrn of Sir Walters work with great skill 
and success. 

The next paper is on the Hamiltonian system ojteaching languages, 
and is by far the best that has been written on the subject. All who 
take any interest in the business of education, should read this able, 
luniinous, and comprehensive exposition of the principles of the new 
method of instruction. It is admirably well calculated to dissipate 
many of the piejudices and misconceptions which have got abroad 
upon the subject, and for which, by the bye, Mr. Hamilton has chiefly 
to thank his own quackery.— Of the remaining articles, that on the 
court ol* Majioleon is a lively and amusing digest of the gossip of 
JVJademoisele Duerest, Madame Durand, and the Comte de Bausset — 
that on the Public Records, an able exposure of a most enormous abuse, 
or ratlier sysieni of abuses, which we should think cannot fail to produce 
a good ellect; those on Dry ifot, the Law of Liter ary Property, and 
the Expeditions to the NoiMh Pole, all full of information and well de- 
serving of perusal. The last-mentioned especially is written with great 
cleverness. Such a variety of good, and some of them eiqinenlly 
good articles, has not often been exhibited by a single number of any 
Jiterary journal. Some of lh€ shorter and lighter papers, which have 
not been noticed, also deserve to be so, especially the very curious one 
on the French Police. 

And now, a very few words on the Edinburgh, and we hfive done. 
*Our bi^other of the North hangs out this time an inviting bill of fare-— 
althongh we fear we have iud^ulgcd rather too plentifully in the good 
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tilings we fanve just been engaged with, to be quite in a condition fot 
doing* justice to those now set before us. The first article in the number 
jh a long and elaborate on#on tl\e subject of an improved census of the 
population and the law of mortality* It contains many very sensible 
and valuable suggestions, which we hope Will not be overlooked when 
the population returns are again called for in 1831. It is not creditable 
to such a country as this, that the official information it possesses 
respecting its own statistics should be so miserably imperfect as it is ; 
that the government should do, so little in collecting such information, 
and that the little it does, should be in general so ill dohe, lliis is 
both a good and a well-timed ,article, evidently by a person wljo has 
studied and understands his subject. Passing over a short paper on 
the works of Paul Louis Courier, which is merely curious as giving an 
account of some very little known, but apparently somewhat extnmrdi- 
nary productions, from the pen of this individual, we come to another 
dissertation of great length on the game laws. This is an examination 
of the subject ab initio^ or at least almost so ; for if the writer does not 
go quite so lar back as to the creation of the world, he takes up the 
history of the English game laws from the invasion of Cicsar, and 
pursues it most learnedly through the times of the Hritoiis, the Homans, 
the Saxons, and the Normans, till the establishment of the principle 
of the existing code, Tlie article.Wiowcver, is a lively, and occasionally 
an eloquent, as well as a leurne(^*onc, and adapted to othet readers as 
well lawyers and antiquarians. We need not say that it 'advocales 
the rational returni of ahulishing die disqualifying laws, and legalizing 
llie sale of game. We have not read the article on Stewart’s Hlauter’s 
(iuide, nor that on Major Clappertoids last African Expedition, which 
follow. The next is on the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge^ — a re- 
view copiously illustrated by extracts of the first half volume, publishccl 
under that title by the ‘Diflusiou Society,’ and giving a plain but lumi- 
nous exposition of the nature and objects of the new series of works. 
Then comes a clever and biting attack on Mr. Mill’s famous Essay on 
Government, under the ominous title* of ‘ Utilitarian Logic and Pajhlics/ 
“ So ends,” says the writer, after he has finished his work of oenio- 
Htion, “ so ends this celebrated essay. And such is this philosophy, for 
which the experience of three thousand years is to be discarded ; this 
philosophy, the professors of which speak as if it had guided the world to 
the knowledge of navigation and alphabetic writing; as if, before its 
dawn, the inhabitants ol‘ Europe bad lived in caverns arnl eaten each 
other 1 We are sick, it .seems, like the children of Israel, of the objects 
of our old and legitimate worship. We pine /or a new idolatry- AH 
that is costly, and all that is ornamental in our intellectual ti ensures 
must be delivered up, and cast into the furnace; and there comes out 
this cglf!” This is at least plain-spoken enough. But it will uU be 
answered, we hoAe no doubt, by an#array of unanswerable syllogisms 
in the next number of the Westminster. Our own goosequill is now 
worn too near the stump to allow us to think of striking in at present 
upon so high a debate. The next paper, on the Law of Legitimacy, 
swarms? we see, with proper names ; but further we cannot say, save 
that the subject is a curious one, and we doubt not is here learuedfy 
and ingeniously discussed. The ndmber concludes with a paper of 
between fifty and sixty pages, entitled The Last of the Catholic 
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Question. There is no mistaking the author of this eloquent and 
powerful vindication of the recent great measure. H is a splendid 
lo Triumphe, worthy of the writer anj of s^fch a theme. We extract a 
single paragraph — a short ^one, but Jthe longest our limits will allow : 

It is to the credit of the^ lay-talent of this country, that, beset as this 
courtier superstition has been with temptations, yet its fortune has been long 
decided by a constellation of every distinguislied name among our statesmen. 
There is not missing a star of any mugnitude. It is singular, when no 
country exists in Europe, where the authority of great names is so strong a 
supplement to reason (indeed, it might be said, is so often stronger than rea- 
son, where they happen to be opposed) as England, that in a case where reason 
and authority cover each other in an entire coincidence, means were found 
for so many years of evading the grasp of their conclusions. Our Premier, 
thus supported, need give himself little trouble about the obsolete and im- 
penitent ultras, who re^iroach their own Bishops for indifference to Episco- 
pacy ; and whose hulls, mouldering on the strand, will soon serve only 
to measure the distance at w^iich they are left by the current of the times. The 
survivors ofthe baffled minority on the abolition of the Slave trade — those prac- 
tical si atesmen, who nailed their colours to themast of the last Guinea-ship — 
may be allowed to sun their harmless imbecility in the brightness of a similar 
exhibition, and to celebrate, with one ch6er more, ^Iheir favourite virtue of 
consistency, whether right oi\wrong. When the misguided villagers have had 
a respite, and have recovered from the Saturnalia of inflammatory politics, 
at whose dr|im shop they have been d#gF<Jhed, they will see into what com- 
pany they have fallen ; and may judge of the real tendency of all this in- 
tolerance,* by the rank and file with whi^h it musters. This is only one^baf out 
of a dark volume, whose Turkish text opposes emancipation from any op- 
pressive error. They will recognise in the advocates lor Religious exclu- 
sions from civil rights, the consistent supporters of Corn Laws, Sugar 
Laws, Game Laws ; men to whom every subject is equally dear, if it is but a 
monopoly and a wrong. Who can doubt but that these persons, if they liad 
embarrassed 1C 88 by their presence, would have depreSaled its proceedings, 
have quoted 1648, have shaken the head of the Martyr King before them, 
and hav€( been the same thorns in the side of Lord Somers, as at present 
they arc in the Duke’s ? In the great national recovery which wc are suffer- 
ing, have vouched every thing tkai a nation can rely upon, in the way 
of security for being right Could we trust this party, and ruin an em- 
pire to please them, they have nothing to offer us either as indemnity or 
excuse. 

A portion of the foam which the present storm has scattered on every 
wind, comes from a school with which we shall certainly never into contro- 
versy, till we meet together on the plains of Armageddon. Men that can 
see in the Apocalypse the present state of Europe, and who tell a British 
statesman to burn his Burke, and jdopt the Book of Revelations for a po- 
litical manual, are carrying on madness upon too sublime a scale for our in- 
terference. We w^ere In’ought up in the humble creed of looking at the 
Prophecies chiefly in connexion, not with tlie future, but the past; 
where a cautious divinify, looking backwards, might shadow out marks of 
anticipation and of promise, and lead on our faith by proofs of divine fore- 
knowledge, to an apparent accongiplishment of the Divine^will. But to use 
them as/te year's almanac — to put the Millennium backwards and forwards, 
according as tlie facts of the last twelvemonth have falsified the predictions 
of the last edition — to jeopardize the state rather than tolerate a policy w'hich 
might spoil a favourite criticism on some ambiguous text, or mighf intercept 
the vision that is floating for the week over the valley of Albu^, is to turn 
the ApQbaJyptic eagle into the cuckoo of the spring. 
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CASE OF EAST RETPpRD.— STATE OP PARTIES. 

• 

TiiK Clare Election and the “East RetVord Question’* are minute 
causes from which unexpected and remarlsable political consequences 
have resulted. By the first event Catholic Emancipation has lieen un- 
questionably prematurely, though in good time, brought about ; by the 
second, an administration was l^roken up, and Cabinet measures imposed 
on the king, wliich ultimately accomplished the settlement of a great 
national agitation originating in the unjust and antiquated disa|)ilities 
of his Roman Catholic subjects. 

It does not require the gift of prophecy to foretell that the East 
Retford Question, now again adjourned to the next session of par- 
liament, is destined to be the causation of other important political 
events ; and it will infallibly revive the public attention, and more es- 
pecially that of the populous and wealthy unrepresented towns of the 
United Kingdom, to the state of the representation, and to the possi- 
bility of amending the House of Commons, by the extension of the 
elective franchise to such towns as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Glasgow. * 

An intellectual revolution is in^active progre,ss and operation, whicli 
no monarchies or anstocracies c{?h extinguish. Knowledge? is the great 
principle of ignition, which, combining with wealth and p\)puhition, 
illuminates the political atmosphere of England and Europe. Political 
institutions will receive the benefit of the light, however the incumbentB 
of places, pensions, and sinecures, may vainly try to shut their eyes to 
it, for they can no more resist it than the midnight owl by his screams 
can prevent the dufi^n of the rising sun. Public Opinion has become 
a fourth estate of the constitution ; we live to see John Lord Eldon (as 
LV-Chancellor) lamenting and exposing the abuses of the Courts of 
Equity, and Lords Winchilsea and Chandos praying for parliamentary 
reform ! » ^ 

The little borough which gave birth to the “East Retford Queltion 
(which involves the right of the large unrejiresented towns to the elective 
franchise) has thus gained a notoriety which will justify a few antiqua- 
rian researches into its political origin and conduct. 

East Retford is a borough, market town, and parish, in the hundred 
of Bassetlaw, in the county of Nottingham. It is situated near the 
river Idle, 145 miles from London, and contains about 450 lioiises and 
2000 inhabitants. Its representative history informs us that it first 
sent members to parliament in tlie 9th of Edward II., but never re- 
turned again till the 13th of Elizabeth, when representatives were a 
second summoned, though by the Journals (April 6, 1571) the 
legality of the wr^t appears to have Iseen ijuestioned. The usual mis- 
demeanours were soon commenced ai^the succeeding elections of its 
members. In 1700, the bailiffs of the borough, partisans of two can- 
didates, in a severe contest, began the system of disfranchising many 
legal voters and enfranchising for present purposes many not entitled 
to vote, which with other “undue practices** brought their worslnpk 
before a committee of the House of Commons. An election colnmittee 
June, 1829. 2 S 
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on that occasion reported that the ri^ht of election was in the burgesses 
being freemen, including iion^reaident as well as resident burgesses, and 
thus 'established at oiice the nucleus of future and incurable corruption 
and expense. This determination in fevour of the cause of non-resident 
voters was come to by the ‘House of Commons, notwithstanding the 
following custom and ordinance of the borough, made in 1624 — “ for 
disabling the burgess to vote at any election or elections whatsoever 
within the borough, who shall rcmove^his dwelling out of the borough, 
and continue so for one whole year, provided in case he did return 
again, and Mive within the borough, lie should vote, while he lived 
lliereip,” ,, 

Many succeeding elections were the costly and corrupt scenes ol 
fjeyere local contest and disjmted returns. The municipal government 
of the town is vested in that excellently adapted machinery of an 
liinglish election and dose borough — a corporcUion, The component 
parts of this patent niachuie consist, in the present case, of twelve aU 
<lermen, from whom the.se7n'orbailitt*miist be annually chosen ; the junior 
bailiff from amongst the freemen, who is an alderman during his year 
of office, makes the golden number of thirteen. Sucli an establishment, 
in Lfiigland, necessarily creates a demand for a Patron — in other 
words, a purchaser of elective franchises. The demand usually finds 
a supply, which, in the /^ase of East Jieiford, has been provided by the 
“ Newcastle Family,” the three list Dukes of that name having 
been succ\Ss»ively High Stewards, and the corporation basking of «"^ourse 
** under the influence” of their Grach, 

A century since, the number of freemen, “ honest and true,” did not 
exceed 50. When the numbers were thus limited, the machine was 
neither very troublesome nor extremely costly. Woe then to the poor 
oj)ponent of a noble patron. Hut in the ]Kissag(% of time the free 
commonalty quadrupled, and its “ political charactvr' became essen- 
tially changed ; in jilaiu language, the freemen discovered their in- 
trinsic calui% they went to market themselves. Tliis period, in the 
life of a political borough of small* dimLiisions, is cventlul and anxious. 
Great and violent are the struggles between the patron and dejiendeiits; 
the slave bursting his manacles is not more to be dreaded, tlian the 
infant resolution of the freemen to shake otV the yoke of patroiiag’c. 

Ihe first effort ol independence was made by the freemen in 1768, 
who invited Sir Cecil Wray, a neighbouring country gentleman, and 
a member of the Bill of Rights Society to represent them ; and he 
was returned in opposition to the Duke of Newcastle and the cor- 
poration. In 1790, the wortliy old Major Cartwright was invited, and 
would have been returned by tlie majority of voters, but his stern com- 
monwealth principles would not submit to llie ad valorem practice, 
which even with independent members was the consideration of ;i seat. 
Sir John Ingleby, a gentleman tif less scrupulous oeculiarities, was 
returned in the Major’s interest'. In 1796, the “ independent party,” 
(or salesmen in their own right) for the first time returned two mem- 
bers. lliis offence against the hereditary right of the Uuktry required 
a cunningly devised remedy, and tliereupon the creatures of^the Cor- 
poratio^i had recourse to the expedient of manufacturing thirty-eight 
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konorafy fV^eroeil to restore the majority of his Grace at future 
elections. The bailiff, aldermen, and leet juries, were all selected from 
this new body of freemen, Long^ and expensive law proceedings were 
the result, under the aid and protection o^ Mr. Bowles, the London 
Bynker. The question of the legality of the creation of honorary 
treernen was brought before the court of fling’s Bench, by Quo fF'ar” 
ran to ; they were adjudged to be illegal, ahd five aldermen, and the 
whole body of honorary freemew were dispossessed of their usurped 
honours and privileges. At »the succeeding election oj 1802, Mr. 
Bowles, the cliarnpion of the civil rights of this ro^/p;i borough, was a 
candidate with Mr. Bonham, when the base ingratitude of the electors 
returned the nominees of the Duke of Newcastle, or rather of tho 
Durhotts of Newcastle, — Mr. Robert Crawford, the Imilher of her 
Grace’s husband, Colonel (?rawford, being returned with Mr. JefiVay, 
The price of votes now rose from the inaxirniim (of sixty years’ cus- 
tom) of forty guineas to one hundred and ftity ! The return was un- 
successfully <lisj>uted. In 1807, the “ independent” ])arty again ac- 
coinj)lished a moiety of their independence, that is to say, the right 
oi' selling themselves; and in ,1812, they finally worked out their j) 0 - 
litical freedom, and ha^e been ever since notoriously pnrcha^Jcd by the 
highest bidder, or the most accomplished elrtitioneers, who could coiir 
trive to obtain th(?ir j)lcbeian grr/^*. A hand bill concerning 10,000 
in the bouse of Coutls and Co., or rumours of a letter of ^credit to 
the l^tford Bank, were always ^sufficient introductions to any who 
aspired to tho honour of* representing East Retford. Strangers never 
heard of before, were alike acceptable with wealthy neighbours, and if 
returned and never heard of afterwards, it was a matter of no mofnent 
to the worthy electors, provided all accounts were settled, and opulent 
successors, to the r.wmber oi' four ^ presented themselves at the nextdis- 
.solntion of Parliamenl. 

Snell was the ancient character of this immaculate borough to the 
period of the last election in 1826. It appears by the Journals of llie 
House of Conniions, that the conirniltees of that House have been 
occnpicfl no less than seven times for several weeks together, within the 
last century, in determining what constitutes a freeman in this little 
borough, and have left the question at lust as much open to contention 
and litigation as they found it. It is not yet decided whether the son of a 
freeman born out of the borough has an equal right to he admitted with 
the son of a freeman born in the borougii^ upon a claim of birth-right 
(the septennial annuity of forty guineas); nor whether the apprentice 
bo n journeyman shoemaker, which description of jiersous constitutes 
a majority of the electors, has the same right to his freedom as the 
apprentice to a master shoeinaker, upon a claim of servitude. To the 
empire this is a legal question of little moment ; “ like master like 
man,” — the leavon pervades the whdle |^ody. 

It is thus onr political Pharisees canvass : “ My good fellow I will not 
talk about money ; 1 come here to do that which is right and just*.’* 
It is a singular proof of the fanaticism of religion, t)y Hume described 
as “ a principle the most blind, headstrong, and ungovernable, by 


• Canvass conversation of Sir Henry Wright Wilson* 
No. 2) p. 05. 
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whi^U human nature can possibly be actuated,*^ that this universal 
corruption was never suspended in East Retford, except by a party 
who under No Popery excitement absolutely resisted the bribes of a 
Pro-Catholic candidate ! "\Ve wonder that this remarkable argument 
in favour of Catholic disabilities escaped the observation and logic of 
the new convert to parliamentary reform. Lord Winchilsea. 

To return to the Easf Retford Question,'’ our readers will pro- 
bably remember that at the last election in that borough, Sir Robert 
Duudas and Mr. Wrightson were the** successful candidates, against 
Sir Henry Wright Wilson ; the respective numbers on the poll being 
118, i*20, and 53. Sir H. W. Wilson petitioned against the return; 
the select committee appointed to fry and determine the merits of 
which reported. May 1, 1827, a void election ; and that the sitting 
members had been guilty of treeding. A voluminous report of the 
evidence was subsequently communicated to the Commons, and 
printed, consisting of one hundred and ninety-five closely printed folio 
pages. It is tolerably well known that election committees of the 
House of Commons are extremely finical in their admission and dis- 
crimination of evidence, and equally delicate in their reports, when the 
verdict is a Scotch one, not proven. The record^of the evidence above 
alluded to, proves, to men* of common understandings, that the whole 
body of East Retford- electors, wi*)b. with an occasional exception, 
tainted froni its birth ; that it inheritea corrujition, and tliat its chronic 
cornplaiats were incurable. Mr. Peel, the most fastidious judge^Sf the 
House, in his “judicial character,'^ denounced the imiiurities of the 
Nottinghamshire shoemakers ; nor do we think that the wit of Sheri- 
dan with all his predilections for his Staffordshire Crisjnns could have 
justified this lad transaction. 

The frailties of this sinful borough were speciklly brought under 
the notice of the House of Commons by the following two resolutions 
in the Report of the Select Committee : — 

** Resolved, That the Committee consider it their duty to direct 
the serious attention of the House to the corrupt state of the borough 
of East Retford. It appears to the Committee, from the evidence of 
several witnesses, that at elections of burgesses to serve in I’arliament 
for this borough, it has been a notorious, long-continued, and general 
practice for the electors, who voted for the successful candidates to 
receive the sum of twenty guineas from each of them, so that those 
burgesses who voted for both the members returned, have customarily 
received forty guineas for such exfreise of their elective franchise. It 
further appears to the Committee, that an e\})ectatioii prevailed in the 
borough, that this custom would be acted upon at the last election, 
although they have no sufficient proof that such expectation was encou- 
raged by the candidates then returned.” 

“ Resolved, That the chairman be requested to oinove, that this 
Rep ort, with the evidence talten before the Committee, be printed ; 
and that the Speaker do not issue his writ for the return of two bur- 
gesses to serve in parliament for the said borough of East Retford, 
until the same shall have been taken into the consideration of the 
llouse." 

Mr, Western, was the Chairman of the Select Committee on the i>eti- 
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tion, but Mr. Tennyson, who had taken a particularly active part in 
the Committee, was deputed, we believe, to call the special attention 
of the House to the consideration of the above report, and introduced 
it by an excellent speech on the 11th of June, 1827*. We shall now 
proceed to lay before our readers a short recapitulation of the various 
motions and divisions, which have followeyd the debates in the House 
of Commons on the “ East Retford Question.^' 

On the 11th of June, 1827, tlje order of the day “for the considera- 
tion of the special report fronj the East Retford Election Committee’* 
beinc^ read, — Mr. Tennyson moved, and, after discussion, the House 
of Commons resolved — “That the corrupt state of the boroyfrh of 
East Retford required the serious attention of the House.’* On the 
same day, Mr. Tennyson obtained leave to brin^r in a bill “ for ex- 
cluding^ tlie borough of East Retford from electing burgesses to serve 
in Parliament, and to enable the town of Birmingham to return two 
representatives in lieu thereof.** • 

On the 22nd of the same month, this bill was read a second time, 
but in consequence of the approaching prorogation, the subject was 
postponed to the next session j and on the 29th of June, the issue of 
the writ to East Retford was suspended accordingly. 

On the 31st of January, 1828, the bill wa?^ again brought in ; and on 
the 2rjlh of February was read ?i second tirnq,and ordered to bo com- 
mitted : several witnesses werl^then summoned to attertd the corn- 
mitt^ on the 3cl of March. 

On the 3rd, 4th. and 7th ofIVlarch, the committee examined evi- 
dence in support of the hill, and heard counsel against it. 

On the lOlh of March, the committee went through the bill, pro 
forma, and re])ortod it to tlie House. 

On the 21st ofJMarch, Mr. Tennyson, having stated and commented 
upon the evidence, moved, — the bill be recommitted, on the 
ground that the case against the borough had been eslablished. The 
blouse agreed to the motion ; but on the question, that the Speaker 
should leave the chair, Mr. Nichokon Calvert moved, — “That it be 
an instruction to the committee, that they have power to make provi- 
sion for the prevention of bribery and corruption in the election of 
Members to serve in Parliament for the borough of East Retford, by 
extending the right of voting to the forty-shilling freeholders of the 
hundred of Bassetlaw.** 

After debate, the House agreed to the instruction, — 

Ayes 157 

Noes . . • . . 121 


Majority 36 

Mr. Tennyson afterwards moved the postponement of the committee 
from time to >imc, on the grouiffd that, — several Members having 
agreed to the instruction voted on thi 21st of March, because it was 
proposed by the bill in progress for disfranchising the borough of Pen- 
ryn, to transfer the elective franchise from that borough to Maii- 

• Hansard^s Parliamentary Debates, New Series, Vol. XVH., p. 1200. * 
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Chester,*— it was expedient to delay the East Retford hill until it 
could be ascertained whether the House of Lords would agree to that 
transfer. c 

On the 14th of May the Earl of Carnarvon, who had the conduct in 
the House of Lords, of the hill lor disfranchising Penryn, stated in his 
place, after evidence had been heard in support of it, that the nature of 
that evidence was not such as would justify him in recommending a 
transfer of the elective franchise fromcPenryn to Manchester, but that 
he should probably propose to open the right of voting to the free- 
holders of the adjacent hundreds. 

Accordingly on the ‘21st of May, Mr.-Tennyson moved the recommit- 
ment of the East Retlord Bill in the House of Commons. Thereupon 
the House resolved itself into a coininittee, and Mr. N. Calvert, with a 
view of giving effect to the instruction of the 2Jst of March, moved, in 
the first place, to omit' that portion of the preamble which recited the 
expediency of entirely excCulirig East Retford from returning repre- 
sentatives, and of substituting the (own of’ Bjrmmgham. 

After a debate in which Mr. N. ('alvert, Mr. 'IVnuyson, Mr. Liimley, 
Mr. Alderman Waithman, Lord Ranclilfe, Sir George Philips, Mr. 
Secretary iVel, Mr. Littleton, Mr, Stanley, Mr. Stnrges Bourne, Lord 
Viscount Sandon, Mr. Secretary lluskisson, Lord William Powlett, 
and Mr. Williams Wynn took part, ^he committee divided, when the 
numbers wt^re: K 

In favour of Mr. Calvert’s motion , .145 ’*•’ 

Against it 127 


Majority in favour of Mr. Calvcrfs motion . 18 

After this division, Mr. Calvert proposed to substitute for the words 
omitted in the preamble the words following : — o 

“ And whereas such bribery and corruption is likely to continue to 
be practised iu the said borough in future, unless some means are 
taken to prevent the same ; in order, therefore, to prevent such un- 
lawful practices for the future, and that tlie said borough may hence- 
forth be duly repre.seutcd in Parliament,’^ — 

Whereupon Mr. Secretary lluskisson moved, that all the words of 
the proposed amendment, after the word “ future,” be omitted. 

Upon which it was moved and agreed, that the chairman should re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again on Monday, the 2nd of June. 

The resumption of the “ Question” this year we need not recapitu- 
late. It has again another life iu the political womb of 1830. In the 
mean time it has become the parent of’ a great national claim, preferred 
independently of any doctrines of jiarlianienfary reform, and Lord .lolin 
Russell has given notice that he will next year bring before the consi- 
deration of the Legislature and the country, the 7 iow,-rej)resentation of 
the large and important manufacturing communities «who have risen 
into political existence since tht last settlement of the representation, 
and subsequent to the extinction of that important pojmlar prerogative 
which formerly inve^ited the English Monarch with the legal power of 
conferring representation on new commercial towns of pojmlation and 
wealth, contributing to the resources and revenues of the state. Man- 
chester and Birmingham have in large and unanimous public meetings 
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ma<le known their estimate of the great national right of the elective 
franchise, antftheir <lesire to possess it with adequate securities against 
the tumult, delay, and expense too frequently and unnecessarily 
attending popular elections. * 

The speeches of Mr. Tennyson and Sir James Mackintosh, on this 
question, have eminently eontributed to extite public spirit, and possess 
merits, as historical and statistical dissertations, which would have 
attracted much more extended observation if the contemporaneous 
events oftlie Cabinet dissolutictfis and the carrying of the Catholic Ques- 
tion had not so com])letely absorbed public attention. * 

The speech of Mr. Tennyson, on the 19th of May, 1828, pn Mr. 
Calvert*s motion to substitute the hundred of Bassetlaw, is, in its his- 
torical and constitutional argument, especially excellent and conclusive. 
The claims of Birmingham, as contrasted with those of the agricul- 
tural hundred, are also s/atistically exhibited iif facts and figures which 
demonstrate the absurd and idle jealousy sfnight to he excited between 
the “ landed interest” and the commercial public. He clearly shows 
the relative increase of landed and commercial property since the Re- 
volution and Union, and the r.elations of both to the distribution of the 
elective franchise. This comparison he makes more minutely in assay- 
ing the representation of the counties of Warwick and Nottingham : — 

“ If we consider the manner h# which the counties are represented,-^ 
not as the right honourable ^ntleinaii looked at it in thfe former clis- 
cussfon, hut with reference to ^ their population, — the pofmlatiou of 
Nottingliarnshirc docs not appear to require eight members nearly so 
much as Warwickshire. Warwickshire has at j)reseut only six mem- 
bers for its ]»opulati()n, which may now be stated at three Inindrcd 
thousand ; wliile Nottinghamshire has eight for its one hundix^d and 
ninety thousand.^ But taking the relative population as stated in the 
last C(*n';us — that of 1821, — Warwickshire at two hundred anti seventy- 
four tliousand, and lS[ottinghanishirc at one hundred and eighty-six 
tliousaiid ; still, after the transfer to Birmingham, Nottinghamshire 
will he better represented by its remaining six members, than War- 
wickshire by the eight members it will then have, for it will still have 
only one for each thirty-five thousand inhabitants, while Nottingham- 
shire will retain one for each thirty-one thousand. At present the 
disproportion is quite unfair; Warwickshire with six members has only 
one for about forty-six thousand, while Nottinghamshire has one for 
about twenty-three thousand, or, in other words, has double the repre- 
sentation of Warwickshire. In ^ct, Nottinghamshire stands the 
twenty-first in point of population upon the scale of English counties, 
while Warwickshire is the twelfth.” 

The peculiar local claims of Birmingham are forcibly stated by Mr. 
Tennyson : — 

“ But if, Sir^»thc commercial inttfrest were at all times considered an 
object for re[>rescntation, how much more important to the country, 
and even to that interest in particular, is the representation of th(»se 
great yianiifacturing classe s, which may, in an especial manner, he said 
to be the /lew intercsta which have risen up since any change took 
place in the representation ! It is these which have given life and "ac- 
tivity to all the other interests, and are the very soul and substance of 
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cotU^^ce ttsfelf;— for our commerce would sink into fts' original com- 
parative insignificance, unless our manufactures enabled us to create 
at home articles, in exchange for whiph we may receive the raw pro- 
duce or manufactured goods of other* countries. The chief source of 
our national wealth is the inclustry and ingenuity of the manufacturing 
classes of the people : it is» that ingenuity and that industry which 
chiefly impart to us the eWilization, the wealth, the power, and the 
happiness we now possess, — which supply the means of maintaining 
our extensive establishments, and our eminent position amongst the 
nations of the* world. 

“ One of the main branches of Britirh commerce and manufacture, 
vast in its importance as a source of national prosperity, T would now 
particularly recommend to the favourable consideration of the House. 
Employing and maintaining half a million of people — dividing itself 
into an infinite variety of ramifications — diffusing its productions 
through the whole couiitry-»-supporting an extensive export trade, in 
articles unrivalled, uiiajiproached, and almost unatternpted by any 
other manufacture in the world ; — otherwise entitled to our anxious 
protection as giving an immensely increased value to the metallic pro- 
ductions of our own soil, by tlie simple application of human labour 
and ingenuity, which, so applied, add to the stock of national wealth 
in* a greater degree than fiuy other aj)}i]ication of it, by converting ma- 
terials of trifling intrinsic worth, and/or which no equivalent is paid 
to the foreign merchant, into articles of great comparative anti ex- 
changeable value ; — I have not hesitafed to select it for the transfer of 
the elective franchise now at our disposal. 

“ This manufacluring and commercial interest, so varied, compli- 
cated, and extended — is connected with, and has created and collected 
together, large masses of tlie people. In a particniar district, — and 
that the very heart and centre of England, one of these masses con- 
sists of four hundred thousand persons, in the midst of* which, an enor- 
mous town — a sort of focius — ^has formed itself, containing a wealthy, 
industrious, enlightened, and loyal ^population. 

“ This prodigious capital — the whole of its own peculiar commercial 
kingdom — and the interests which engendered and now maintain them, 
are unrepresented — totally unrepresented amongst us, — either directly 
or indirectly — actually or virtually ; for no other town, sending Mem- 
bers to Parliament, has the slightest identity of trading interests with 
this community ; so that such interests, important as they atm, must 
depend upon the gratuitous and charitable attention of others, or, as 
my Right Honourable Friend on rf former night expressed it,— upon 
tlie general justice of Parliament. 

Will any man — will my Honourable Friend the Member for Hert- 
fordshire himself — contend, that such a community ought to remain an 
outcast from the scheme of representation, if the mf|aas of remedy 
offer themselves, as in this case, without trenching upon other in- 
terests ; — and that, not only without risk, but in conformity with the 
ancient practice and principles of the Constitution ? Yet such is the 
town of Birmingham, — and now it is proposed by my nondurable 
Friend to eject Birmingham from this Bill, and bestow the two Mem- 
bers we htve to dispose of— not upon any unrepresented town, or even 
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district,— but upon the Dukes and Earls of Bassetlaw, already repre- 
fr(‘iitod twenty-fold!” 

Mr. Tennyson thus concludes his unanswerable appeal in behalf of 
Ibis ^reat commercial community Thus, Sir, the manufactures of 
Birmingham — ^being not only an important source of foreign com- 
niorce, but based upon, and more closely goniiected with, home-in- 
terests of every sort than any other ; — mainly,dependent on the welfare 
the agricultural popiilation supplying domestic comforts and 
luxuries to all classes of tlie peop^; — giving life and vigour and value 
lo our mineral productions ; — engaging and supporting Hiree times 
il»c population of the whole couijty of Nottingliam, and fifteen times 
that of the hundred of Bassellaw; — I am not intimidated by Ihc'pro- 
t(M\sious or the influence of this the aristocratical rival of a trading 
rommunity so abundantly productive of national wealth and energy — 
but I still seek for the town of Birmingham admission into the C'oii- 
siitution; — f implore for her, the signal advantage — the just privilege 
— of distinct rejirescntation in Parliament. 

“ With her half-uiillioii of dependent population — with her three 
millions of annual manufactures — with her ten millions of active ca- 
])ilal,— 1 submit it to t^ie candodr of my Honourable Friend, whether 
liis hundred of BassoUaw, with all its coronets, has any claims which 
could compete with these, even if justice, expediency, and the Consti-* 
tution, would permit them to be Iteard?’* ‘ • 

Wc(regrct that our limits will not allow of a more extended cpiota- 
tion from a sjiecch which will live hi the records of Parliarpentary his 
tory, and that we cannot ilo critical justice to the able assistance 
aflbrded to Mr. Tennyson by Sir James Mackintosh, Sir James Mac- 
intosh aptly cited a poignant rejily of Lord Dudley, in the Grarnpound 
debate, who, in c|ynmenting on an expression made use of in the 
House of Commons during that discussion, that the practices con- 
nected with Gatton and Old Sarura were enough to carll up our ances- 
tors from their graves,” — wittily remarked — “ No, our ancestors were 
well ac(juaiiited with such boroughs; they had their Gattons and Old 
Saruins like ourselves : but I will tell you what wovld have startled 
them, — to have seen towns, greater than their London^ without a single 
representative*’ 

However, this question is again postponed to the next Session, and. 
ill the mean time the administration may wisely consider whether they 
will, “with grace and favour,” bring forward, as a government mea- 
sure, that winch the patriotic (and eminently successlbl) legislator 
Lord John Russell will otherwise infallibly in a few years force upon 
them. The policy of such a cabinet measure cannot but be ohYious 
to a statesman of the penetration of tlie Duke of Wellington. He 
has np pledges or opinions to Macadamise, and he cannot but see that 
the large unrepresented towns liave^ngAUo tlie elective franchise in 
the great original representative principle of the British constitution. 
We also aflirm that Mr. Peel, on this subject, is equally a free agent. 
His ancient Anti-Catholic opinions and prejudices were never amal- 
gamatecH with any resolutions against the amendment of the representa- 
tion. 'It is singular, but we assert the fact without fear of contradie- 
tion, that Mr. Peel never “ cominitted himself’ on the subject of Par- 
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liRBicntary rcfoi'm. And if he had so committed himself would 
not Birminj^harn be entitled to the benefit of his bold and states* 
manlike defiance of the uUrm on recent occasion — ^Ihat whenever 
convenient to him, or called for b^ times and circumstances, he would 
chav^e whm ami where *he saw Jit? A liberal y)olicy on the part 
of the i>overnment, on this important question, would, in connetiou 
with the more extended •proposition of Parliamentary reform, cjreatly 
vStrengthen the cxistiiif^ representatiqp, 1 1 would satisfy larg’e bodies 
of the unrepresented community by^the extension of the franchise ; 
it would form a practical experiment, as to the virtue of a more 
popular franchise ; and by a timely c^)iicession to the people, w'ard off 
the clemolition of that “ Borough System,” which must, “ in the nature 
of thin«;^s,*^ sf)on be gathered to the tomb of the Capiilets. An ar^u- 
mentum ad hominem may probably prove the most effective and success- 
ful logic. For onr*.elves, we must confess that the proceedings 
against this wretched hw-ough of East Retford wear the face of most 
solemn ridicule. Unquestionably the claims of the non-re])rescnted 
towns ought to bo con'-idered and determined on a basis than 

the distribution of the aliquot parts of herc-and-tbere a detected 
rotten franchise. So far we agree with the Jegal advocate of East 
Retford, Mr. Common Sergeant, who, in a speech at the bar of the 
•House of Commons, on the7tli oti March, 18*28, delivered an argu- 
ment ill jfistification of the faux of bis client, remarkable for its 
irony, ingenuity, and rhetorical subtlety. The passage we alluch to we 
heard with unmiiigled satisfaction, Snd we regret that the speech has 
not been recorded in Hansard : — 

“ Can any thing be more absurd than, if that great town (Birming- 
ham) ought to have representatives, to wait till you catch such a man 
as Mr. Hanham, who has kept those things in li#s mind for sixteen 
years, and now comes at the end of that period to disclose the secrets 
of his employer and betray bis trust? — Are you to wait till you find 
some coadjutor with Avhom yon would be afraid and ashamed to be 
seen in a room by yourselves? Is that the mode in which this right of 
representation is to be conferred? is a right belonging to the 
whole ])eople of England, to he exercised on principles of e(juity and 
general beiieiit to the public, and you debase and pollute it by the 
company in which it stands. Therefore, Sir, I take the lihiuty ot say- 
ing it is not against a particular borough, as it appears to me humbly, 
that the question ought to be directed. The question should be, as J 
humbly submit, what ought to he done for the public benefit, and if 
done on a comprehensive scale ?)f action, let me take the liberty of 
suggesting that these inquiries are not calculated to teach purit y — they 
may teach caution — they may leach persons to do the thing with iiK>re 
hypocrisy and art than they have done before : but, 1 ask, why should 
Manchester and (Glasgow, and »o many other grc|‘t and important 
places, including Birmingham,* remain unrepresented, because there is 
no person who has kept his list of paid voters for sixteen years, and is 
then willing to come and give up the letters he has received, and to 
help in the work of disfranchisement?” * 

Such has been the utility and success of the “East Retford Ques- 
tion*’ in ‘calling into new life the great Whig principle of the purer re- 
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presentation of the Commons, and exciting the claims of Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Glasgow. The consistent and 
indicioiis parliamentary exertions^ of Mr. Tennyson, aided by l^rd 
John Russell, have eminently contributed to this great and paramount 
political end, and the country at large is coriVspondingly indebted for 
services most laborious and disinterested. , 

The state of parties, immediately caused hy the Catholic and East 
Ketlbrd Questions, is singular an^ anomalous. A mariner in the bil- 
lows of the Bay of Biscay, is nol^ more perplexed to divine to-rnorrovv's 
will of the wind and waves, than is the English politician to*lbresee the 
current of politics and personal power. The charm of Toryism, bro- 
ken by the sudden dissolution of the Eldon administration, uevei^cau 
return. I’lie scales of the patienfs eyes have been removed ; the periple, 
we may say, the King, Lords, and Commons, are emancipated iVom tlie 
thraldom of the Ultra Tory witchcraft. The Conmwnwenlih has other 
iriendsthan those who so long and successfijly arrogated and secured 
for themselves the good things of “ Church and State.’’ Watch words 
iiave lost their ellect on the public mind. The country now seeks to be 
governed not by the Walfiole, Pelham, Pitt, or Liverpool J}wiilh\s, but 
by principlcft. This radical change in the opinions of the nation is 
daily becoming more confirmed, and, coiisecjveiitly, more active in its 
operation ; its remote and approaching etlocts cannot be prognosticated.' 
The schoolmaster is abroad, an'Sl wheresoever he walketh the light 
will h^4•ak in. Resistance is vain ; education is the steam 4 )Ower of 
the ])olitical element, and its application has no assignable limit. 

The politics of Great Britain are at this moment remarkably de- 
pendent on natural casualities, on the life ami death of individuals. 
What confusion might not the death of the king involve among parties ? 
and what that of tin Duke of Wellington ? What would be tlio etlect 
and intbiencc of a Regency, an event not unlikely, perhaps not far otf? 
And what roaliliou will take place immediately on tlie prorogation of 
Parliament? There are /Arcc great parlies in the Legislature — the 
Ministers, the Opposition, the Ultra Anti-Catholics, or ministerial mal- 
contents. The personal talents and tjoien of the administration are not 
the most powerful. In men of business the present administration is 
singularly deficient: Mr. Huskisson and his adherents have a jealous 
eye to this vacuity. The “ Opposition,” in all its discordant and various 
divisions, is more formiilable in numerical, aristocratical , and iiitelh ctual 
weight than at any previous period : it has, however, no head, or com- 
mon ])riuciple of action ; and, perhajis, its political tenets are now 
slightly distinguishable from the principles of tlic Duke of Wellington’s 
cabinet. In the majority of ministerial questions the Opposition, for 
consistency’s sake, necessarily supports the government; this gives 
strength to the present cabinet. Still their numerical force when 
administration, abided to the sulky luiutrality of the Ultra Tory malcon- 
tents, must ever endanger and weaken ^he ministry. A coalition, or a 
re-union, therefore, must immediately take ])lace. We hoped that the 
removal of Catholic disabilities would have allietj to the govcinment 
many frfeiids of liberal princijiles and party ; but we know thatintngues 
have been going on, and are still in active operation, to restore the penv 
tent Ultras to their patrimonial claims. Whether in or out,»aIl must 
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Bce in the past, the present, and the future, the truth of Hume’s remark, 
in his essay on the coalition of parties — “ All human institutions, and 
none more than government, are in contaaiial fluctuation.” 


THE EXHIBITION OP T;HE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

An injudicious pedagogue is he who inetes the encouragement he gives 
to his pupils by the strict measure of the merit of their performances. 
Wo^ild he have them improve, he must watch the disposition to do 
better: he must even seek for excuses to allow a muscle or two of his 
magisterial visage to relax from its awe-inspiring ligidity ; occasionally 
must he even affect a satisfaction which he cannot feel ; he must ap- 
plaud where he is more than half disposed to chastise, and bestow 
rewards which he doernsl’at best, but barely merited. Even witli such 
indulgence will we regard the labours of the Royal xVeaderay : we will 
follow the multitude in crying well done to our artists ; we will com- 
mend the Exliibition as a good one, because it excels that of last 
season: nor will we examine how far the fulfilment of oiir anxious and 
longing desire to behold the establishment of a school worthy of the 
intellect and eminence of the coiidj,fy, is still distant. If we cannot 
indulge in hopes, at least will we suppress our fears, while we gxamine 
the contents of this display of national talent, not by what we wish that it 
had been, nor by what it might and ought to be, but by what similar ex- 
Iiibitions have been before it. With such a comparison in view, we fear not 
to commit an error — we can be guilty of no partiality, in pronouncing 
the Exhibition a good one. In the first place, our best Academicians in 
each of llic three classes of art have contributed to file collection, work? 
at least worthy of their previous reputation, and of companionship with 
their former productions. Wilkie re-appears on the scene laden with rich 
fruits, exotic, perhaps, hut not the less luxuriant and savory on that 
account. Elly soars boldly, buton far surer wings than the Nephew 
of Da'dalus — ^Turner is romantic, but he romances with taste and in 
the poet’s spirit — Callcott is natural, but his nature is pure, refined, 
and beautiful — Constable is vigorous — Collins is brilliant — Daniell 
invests his Indian scenery with more than accustomed brightness — 
Hilton interests, to say the least of his effort, in handling the pencil of 
Raphael — Howard displays his grace — Lawrence his ton and ele- 
gance — Pickcrsgill his spirit — J|ickson his judgment. If Beecbey, 
Phillips, and Shee, be tame, they are not more so tliaii usual. Does 
Reinagle stand coris])icuoiis in vulgar gentility — when was he other- 
wise? Or was Westall ever free from mawkish affectation ? Soane is as 
splendid as ever, but not more absurd (could he be so ?) than Hereto- 
fore. Sir Jeffrey Wyatville in^mTire than one display shows himself 
worthy of his architectural knighthood. If Chantrey never before 
exhibited a work so unworthy of himself as his bas-reliefs in the pre- 
sent exhibition ; yet can it not be denied that his heads of Sire Edward 
East and I^ord {Stafford may compete with the best of his busts. 
'Westmacptt’s Brahmin and Mussulman Moulab unite the ^ualitiea of 
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rorrectnesB and feeling in a degree not often observable in the model 

U(^adeiny. 

'J'he Royal Academicians then, let us be indulgent and own it, have 
ilono their duty ; and truly those whp have half honours only to boast, 
and those who have not even a single hondVary Capital to decorate 
tlieif self-created name have not been wantir^ in theirs. Gibson, for 
instance, has a delicious figure which scenic an antique j)laced by 
mistake On its arrival from Rom^ among the modern works iti the 
model academy, instead of bein^ sent to add to the sculptured trea- 
sures of the collection in Great Russell Street. Briggs and^jaudseer, 
and Chalon and Clint, and Eastla^Jce and Newton, all Associates, have 
done themselves credit, while even other uninitiated youths as wefl as 
Gibson, tyros not admitted even to the first mysteries, Williams and 
Lee, and Simpson and Wright and Knight — but hold, enough of general- 
ising — we must descend to details. Should, however, wiinl of space 
or other accident prevent oiir signalizing the pictures of all the artists 
we have named (or of others whom we would mention, but for the 
apprehension of making u catalogue of our notes), let it be concluded 
at least, fromllie hints we have given, that there are works of theirs l‘or 
which wc should have s/^methiiig*favourable to say, did the oj)portunity 
present itself. , 

Out upon those who estimate a thing not by what it is, but by what if. " 
is called, and by whence it came1» Out upon tfiose equally* who acb 
mire nothing that is foreign — ^who tolerate only what is fjood old 
English ! Out upon those we sdy, who complain that Wilkie has 
changed his style. We maintain that Wilkie is Wilkie still — although 
he has not painted Italians and Spaniards with Saxon complexions, 
nor thrown the characters and manners of northern nations into his 
southern groups ; he has caught the spirit of tlie people among 
whom he has wandered, he has exchanged the domesticity and homely 
good humour of British yeomanry for the wilder and loftier hearing of 
the Spanish guerilla and the Italian devotee. The sun that in southern 
regions excites the blood to a more constant biminering, and elevates 
the spirit, has communicated its warmth to his pencil and his colours. 
And ins paintings, consequently, merely as such, present to the eye 
more agreeable richness than heretofore ; they arc tlie works of a umii 
who in his diet, as well as in the objects of his observation, lia.s ex- 
changed the milk and fruits, all delicate, and rosy, and nounsliing, 
of Britain, for the wine and grape, sparkling, purple, and elevaliug, of 
Spain and Italy. 

The “Defence of Saragossa,” No. 12®, is the most important of Wilkie’s 
pictures both in subject and size. The compo.siliou is beautiful and 
learned; it tells the story admirably; breathes an earnestness which 
Carrie? along with it the spirit of the observer. What serious energy 
in the figure and^ action of the heroiijc Augustina ! What fanatic eager- 
ness in Father (5onsola<^ion, directing with his crucifix the pointing of 
the cannon ! How pleasingly contrasted is the activity of another kind, 
and the coolness of Palafbx 1 How delightful in their repose is the group 
in the dther comer of the picture, awaiting the conclusion of the tie** 
spatch ! Our artist, however, has made some sacrifices of truth to etfeeV 
in represciiting his gunner half-naked : whatever may be the ci^tora on 
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bORi'd BlitWh' tnen-of-war* to labour aan ch&nue would be quite iii-» 
consistent with Spanish ideas, and would be considered degrading 
and ' indeear(U;is< Wilkie’s other works are equally dlever. His 
^Spanish Scenes/ the ‘ Posada, \56; and the ‘ Guerilla’s Departure,’ 
403 ; are even more truly Spanish than the ‘ Defence of Saragossa.’ 
In the former, the student and the Posadera, except that the latter* has 
no occasion for the maqtilla, while at home engaged in the duties of 
her hostelerie, are highly characteristic. The Guerilla borrowing alight 
for his segar from the monk, is equally illustrative of Spanish manners. 
For facntiifient, composition, and painting together, however, perhaps, 
the ‘ Cardinals, Priests, and Rom^n Citizens washing the Pilgrims’ 
feet*,’ No, 110, must be pronounced the capo d’ opera of Mr. Wilkie’s 
productions. 

Bravo, bravissimo, Mr. Etty ! Who hut will admire the spirit of this 
artist, even should ,they be insensible to the merit of the painting. 
Jlencefortli let us hear po wailings from our limners, that for want of 
encouragement they cannot j>aint history. If men love Art, they will 
devote themselves to her, and not to the vanities of life ; and if they have 
it within them to he artists — but “ there’s the rub” — they will do as Mr. 
Etty doCsS, and he independent of patro'ns and scjf-loving sitters for por- 
traits. But for the ‘ B^naiah,’ No. 16. It is a magnificent attempt: 

. and more, it is a truly grand picty.re. What jiower, and vigour, and 
eagerness, in the pHncipal figur#} What effect and expression 
ill the jLthlelic form beaten down ! How calm in death li'»s the 
robust figure of the foe already slaiu, and how masterly the colouring! 
how clear! What a glorious distance and sky, and with what 
elfect they throw out the figures ! We might find a cavil for the dis- 
proportion of — but we abstain — the few defects are as nothing com- 
pared with the merits of this picture, and the hardwood of the attempt 
deserves every encouragement. But for the cruelty of amputating the 
legs of his ‘ Leaiuler’ ‘just below the knee,’ we would give unqualified 
praise to Mr. Elly’s other work, ‘ Hero and Leander,’ No. 31, It is 
u most masterly painting. , 

Another R. A. next chiirns attention — Mr. (hillcott. ‘ The Fountain 
* — Morning,’ No. 10. What a delightful composition! How pure, how 
simple, how true, yet how classical, and how highly beautiful ! It calls 
to mind Poussin and Claude together, yet not to the sliame of their 
emulator. Tlie ‘ Dutch Ferry,’ No. 66, is a painting of an opposite 
description, but scarcely inferior in merit to its companion. A Flemish 
landscape with all its dcadness and flatness, without an attempt to 
exalt or to caricature, is rendel’ed interesting ! Certainly to the art 
of the painter must our satisfaction be ascribed, — be his then the glory ! 

‘Landscape,’ 9. — J. Constable. What a contrast to Callcott ! and 
yet, hut for that accursed hespotting withblanc d’argent, or white-wash 
splashing, as Mr. Turner will ha^e it, how excellent ! Mr. Constable 
persists m his manner — yet asihe goes on, somehow or other, he con- 
trives to improve — his effects are even more vigorous and masterly 
than ever, and perfectly easy, and, ‘excepting as before excepted,’ natu- 
ral. His * Hadleigh Castle,’ in the School of Painting, NoJ^320, is 
ane of the most delightful paintings in the exhibition, when seen at a 
due disf^nce* It represents the mouth of the Thamea— morning after 
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a stoi^y night — ruined tower!^ ii> the fore-ground— -Mdth a general 
eHfctj full of power, and truth, and freshness. 

Mr. Constable's works present no stronger contrast with Mr. CaU 
coti’s, than they do with Mr. Turtiers productions. The first is all 
tinlh, the last all poetry; the one is silver, the other gold*— there is 
this (iirther ditference, however — Mr. Constable’s silvery etfect is a man- 
ner ; Mr. Turner’s gold is a style. We shall never derive perfect satis- 
jaclion from Mr, Constable’s works, until his silvery elfect be aban- 
doned : were Mr. Turner to lower ^ne shade of his ‘ Ulysses deriding 
I’olyphemus’, we should regret th^ change. The painting is^gorgeous 
-unnatural it you will — but the whole is so poetical — the elfects are 
wrought ill such a bold and masterly manner, and with such appai^ut 
('ase ; the whole combination, as regarded with reference to itself alone, 
is so pleasing, so elevating, that it convinces us, that whatever Mount 
(libel may be now ; however its rocks, its coasts, jvnd its seas, may re- 
semble actual, every-day mountains, and sliorcs, and waves, all this 
was not so formeily. We arc persuaded that in olden time, ere nature 
liad iiiveiited her steam-engine, and applied mechanical apparatus to 
her daily purposes; before the dull earth revolved by machinery 
around the bright body that eiihghtens it ; when riicebus in his car, 
used to be whirled uj) the steep arch of heaven, four-in-hand, by 
winged steeds; when the winds were confined in sacks ; and the tow- 
ing of the galleys of heroes, was iiie concern of 'tritons aiid» naiads ; 
wJien tl^e fires ol' yKtna were the forge of a smithy deity ; wjien the 
cattle of the god of day fattened oii»ils pastures, and its caverns enpa- 
laced the Cycl()j)es — tin; very morning, in short, on which Ulysses 
avowed hiinseif the king of Jlhaca, after so dexlrously rewarding by an- 
ticipation his savage host, tor the hospitality intended him — then, most 
certain are we, the aspect of Ail tna, and of the elements whicli sur- 
round the mighty volcano, must have been, as Mr. Turner has re- 
presented them in the picture before us. 

Descend we from the heights of Helicon to take a quiet stroll at its 
base. “ Sir Roger de Coverley aiu| the Gipsies,’ No. 134, C. H. 
Leslie — a delightful scene ; it is balm to the heart to participate in the 
good humour, the kindly feeling, which such a picture as this rejire- 
seuts and imparts, and which consecrates and gives a charm to the 
most outrageous of costumes. Mr. Ueslie carries ns back a century 
most elfcctually. His f)aintiiig, loo, is very skilfully managed — the 
group in the right hand comer of the picture is an exquisite piece of 
colouring. 

‘ Milton’s Reconciliation with his Wife,’ No. 207, W. Boxall, is a 
charming specimen of feeling and sentiment, produced witli most 
laudable simplicity, 

‘ The Taje Mahl al Agra,’ a mausoleum erected for the Emperor 
ShahJehan for his favourite queenJVlumtaza Izernaiii, No. 210, W. 
Daiiiell, is well worthy of “ the most exailted of the age.” The archi- 
tecture is picturesque and magnificent, and Mr. Daniell in his paint- 
ing has treated it with great brilliancy and effect.^ The drawing is 
excellent.* 

We must not quit this room without a glance at the portraits. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence as usual does justice to D’Egville and Madame 
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The Court Journal has said it — and can we *apply to a 

better oracle? — that to paint portraits of ladies of quality, it is requi- 
site to have the entree of Almacks. Was it then only to catch the air 
of our fashionable dames, that Ui(i worthy President was so constant 
and so eager, — as eager as it beseemeth an artist of such courtly polish 
to be — in his attendance at the King's Theatre last year? We dreamt 
that Pasta was the subject of study, and we looked for a proof that 
painting court ladies was a condescension on the part of Sir Thomas. 
We hardly yet despair — another exhibition, or perhaps a postliumous 
appearance, may gratify us. The Ehike of Clarence, the Duchess of 
Richmond, Miss Macdonald (exquisite!) Lord Durham, and Mr. 
Sorfne are perfect in their kind. Mr. Soutliey was evidently, notwith- 
standing his laurealeship, too poetical and lakish, far too little genteel, 
to be made a good jiictiire of. 

Mr. Pickersgill’s Jeremy Bentham is venerable and excellent. Mr. 
Jackson's Dr. Wollaston is full of philosophical feeling. Jii look- 
ing at the late Earl of Kellie, Mr. Wilkie’s exclusively — British admirers 
quote Shakspeare, andjcry, “Richard is himself again.” Mr. Shee 
shines with unusual splendour in his portrait of Sir Thomas Strange ; 
but he also is himself again in Mm. Edward Tunno — none of your 
clever guess-work corrections, Mr. Compositor, our MS. is quite 
clear, T-u-n-u-o is the name, .vee. caL There is no want of clia- 
racter in, Mr. Philliils’s portrait o^^Sir John Richardson; but it is 
a pity tljat Sir John is such a palid subject — more so, that hq^shonld 
persist in his paleness. < 

Mr. R. R. Rcinagle, R. A., should confine himself to the portraits 
of Zebras and Quaggas v. Nos. 246 and 6. ‘ The Battle of Borodino’ 
No. 257, G. Jones, R. A., is a splendid piece of confusion. Mr. 
Howard’s ‘ (Jreek Girl,* 262, is sweet: how charming our young 
countrywomen would be were they but Greeks !*‘ Landscape atler a 
shower,* 269. Here is a piece of rural nature ! — Thunder is still 
about — the earth is moist, but the atmosphere is yet sultry — how dark 
the shade — we would swear the lish will bite. 

Nu. 291. Edwin Landseer, ^Bashaw,’ no Bashaw is he; but a 
handsome, playful, good-natured Newfoundlander, (juite ready to be 
familiar, and to gambol with the first beggar’s cur be meets. We have 
Burns in our head, and would quote him, but, for the life us, he will 
not come at our call ; our readers may siipjily the deficiency. 

‘ Camilla introduced to Gil Bias, at the Inn,’ 246, G. S. Newton, 
in point of popularity is the crack piece of the ‘ School of Painting,* — 
The painting is better than the aonceptioii; the former is exceedingly 
masterly ami clever. The latter is good, — the Ruby of the Philippine 
Isles speaks for itself, and the spectator is further sufficiently let into 
the secret of the swindling design by the mere arch look of the ^)age — 
artist-like tact ! The other characters have very properly a sustained 
caniage. r • 

The ‘ Loretto Necklace,' No. 337. Mr. Turner has not sufficiently- 
discriminated between the poetry of the Roman Catholic Apostolical 
Church, and that df Paganism. i 

We would say, that Mr. Simpson is a very promising artist, were it 
not for,fhe lear that some enemy might catch us on the hip, and tel) 
us he has been eminent these twenty years. We have no such fear 
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ill pronouncing, two 6r three portraits in this room to be first-rate per- 
jhrmances. That of Mrs. Flig^ht,'No. 284, is one ; that of J. Robin- 
son, Esq., No. 373, is another most masterly production. Mr, Plcker- 
jj'iirs ‘Portrait of Mrs. Royds,’ 342, deserves to be disting^uished ; 
it is a living picture, devoid of parade, and executed with a bold and 
fretf pencil. 

In the Ante-Room, Mr. Stanfield has a most clever ‘ View 
near Chalons sur Soane,’ 380. • Mr. Copley Fielding’s ‘ Distant 
View of Winchester, shower passfing off,’ 397, is quite illusive. 

The best thing in the Antique Academy, alhough there arc as usual 
some exquisite specimens of Mr. Chalon’s easy and elegant pencil, is 
‘ A Gondolier, sketched at Venice,’ No. 532, J. F. Lewis. 

It was our intention to have criticised the Miniatures seriatim, but 
our space will not allow us to do them justice. , 


TO A FRIfiND OT^fllS BIRTH-DAY. 

• » 

Viricles fecere merendo’ — 3fotlo, 


Have you walked in the fields, when the suli 
Thi^'iiiirli the trees is really burning, 

And the villau:e cliildren. one by one, 

To their cottage homes are turning ? 

Hast thou not bow'd to their laughing mirth. 

As they toss’d the wild-fiowers far and nigh, 
Their voices ringing over the earth ; — 

They cannot have gone unheeded by. 

Their thoiiglits are fresh, and their hearts are green, 
Oh, they have not seen what thou hast seen ? 

Have you not mark'd in tlie quiet aisle 
Of Tintern churcJi, the sweet and fair. 

The wandering leaf of the jvy smile, 

In gladness on the pulpit-stair ? 

You have not forgot the aged man. 

With shepherd staff, and hoary hair, 

You turn'd from your homeward jiath to scan, 

* So old, and yet so free from care— 

His soyl was bright, though hi|i eyes were dim, 

The God of his youth w^as light to liiui. 

Thou art sad !— thy heart is journeying baCbk, 

To the guidi* of thy early day, — 

Hast thou stray’d so far from his peaceful track, 
Are all his foot-prints w^om away ? 

JUNE; 1829. 2 T 
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Hfive you walked in a path benighted, 

Beguiled by a flickermj? spark'; 

The lamp of joy your father lisrhted, 

(Jh, is its bright flame burning? dark? 

Surely, oh surely it cannot he. 

The thought of that face hath gone from thee ! 


The green nest of the bird will perish, 

The violet know its place no more, — 

The ivy of virtue will cherish 
The greenness it cheriaiied of yore. 

Friend of my youth ! 'twere sweet to borrow. 

The soft gleam from that ivy leaf, 

’Twill be a light on the eye of sorrow, 

’Twill be a smile on the cheek of grief. 

The Peace of God on that i\y will be, 

Fiitlier ar.d mother, yea more, to tliee. 

, ‘ The Harrovian. 


April 11,1829. 


NEW EDITION OF TIJE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

We thin^: this a mistake. Not in a pecuniary point of view, certainly, — 
for we doubt not its sale will be enormous, — But it is nothing short of 
a blunder.as regards the ultimate fame ot theAurnoK of Wavkrley, — 
and we thought that Sir Walter had been sagacions enough to know 
it. What we moan is this. To go behind the scenes pre\ents real 
enjoyment of the play. We will give an anecdote on this score. In 
our }outh we occasionally went to the Green-roofti. We recollect once 
taking a friend “ hehimr — and going to the wing with him, wliere a 
young singer stood hoydeiiing in. a very side-scene fashimi, and talk- 
ing in a loud and unfeininine voice. This very ])erson, the ])ublic — (in 
this instance we take credit to ourselves for always seeing they were 
wrong) — constantly praised for peculiar grace of motion and delicacy 
of manner. Our friend had been one of her greatest admirers : “ Let 
me go,” he exclaimed, “ I will never come behind the scenes again.” 

In like manner w'c think tliat Sir Walter has been unwise, in letting 
us seethe machinery of his scenery — which from the front liad so 
beautiful an effect — and shewing as .some of the reality of characters 
which, as lie liad jint them upoti the scene, were so admirable in their 
se\eral natures. V\'hy would not he leave — not well but, admirably — 
alone? Why slicw us the warp and woof of that iajicstry which, in 
its unbetrayed state, was so perfect? 

In ‘ Waverley,’ this is ol' le«?s disadvantage than it will be anon. Oh ! 
how we dread his giving ust the in the ' Heart of Mid Lo- 

thian.’ Please, Sir Walter, please leave untouched }Our most estima- 
ble and noble oflspring, Jeanie Deans; — if you don’t, we’ll have you 
indicted lor child murder, instead of poor Effic — and yQH would be 
guilty. 

Ok ! how our hearts went along with the earlier productions of the 
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Author of Waverley ! That work itself — the ‘ Autiquary,’ the ‘ Black 
Dwarf/ — thoug^h it was not niuclrthe fashion, it always totH'kcdwH far 
more than many more successful*— ‘ Old Mortality,' ‘ Kob Hoy/ with 
all its faults, delightful — ‘ The Bhide of tiaminermuir,’ — and above 
all (he ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian’ — Oh ! how these both before and 
since have filled our hearts with kindly {rood hiunour, and ibade them 
melt with the most natural and deepest toiich'es oi tenderness. 

We have heard Sir Waller aut> Miss Edgeworth — to whom we are 
rejoiced to see he pays a hearty and a just tribute of admiration in 
his preface — accused of want of that very quality of tenderness, of 
which few exist who a])preciate tlte real depth, j)Ower, and beauty.* In 
Miss Edgeworth’s works, there are many passages in which a single 
exclamation will go like a shot to the heart of him who has one. To 
her children’s works nearly all those now a[)pryaching full maturity 
must recur with gratitude and blessing’s. Her ‘ J’arcnt’s Assistant/ 
none can louk back to without those feelings.* Some of her * Popular 
Tales* have the most affecting hits that we have almost ever liglited 
upon. That entitled the ‘ Contrast/ is one of the most amiable and per- 
fect representations of middling Ijfe we ever beheld. We know, indeed, 
an instance of a persofi holding* an office of some local power, who 
was suddenly resirained from an act, perfectly permissible, but one 
of haste tliat might have ])roduce,fl 'hijustice — wh*o ])aiised, hi^cause at 
that instant there Hashed across Ins mind the anecdote of the^okl and 
excelleiit farnur, who comes to hys yonng and gay landlord, after he 
has sent in a petition lu^t to be turned from bis farm in consequence 
of inevitable losses; when the young gentleman, who is kind-hearted, 
htit careless, jumjis into his gig*, exclaiming (to tlie effect of) “ Oh ! 
yes, very hard case — very — go to my steward — he will see you 
righted.” The stewird is of the opposite fiiction, turns the poor 
nuiii out, and he is ruined. Even such accidental good us this, proves 
Miss Edgeworth’s jiower over the mind — hut her general iufluetiee is 
great indeed, fit “ Ennui,’* how' many pictures, and sayings of a few 
words, go direct to the heart. Nurse’Ellinor ! — what a multitude of 
strong, warm, and teiuler feelings, are there not gathered under that old 
woman’s cloak ! And the “Absentee;” — no one, we think, can read the 
account of Lord Colombre’s incognito visit to Clonbrow s, on the rent- 
day, without feelings of the kindest and deepest sympathy with nearly 
all that is best in our nature. 

This may be thought an odd way of reviewing the work at the 
head of this article — but the coiniexion^is close. Sir Walter is speak- 
ing of his motives for writing prose wdien his fame was so established 
as a poet : — 

“ The fi; st was the extended and well -merited fame of Miss Edgeworth, 
whose Irish characters ha\e gone so far to make the English familiar with 
the chara(‘te’ ot llicnj gay and kind-hearteW neighbours ot h eland, that she 
maybe truly said to have done more towarus completing the Union, than 
pel haps all the legislative enactments by which it has been followed up. 

“ Witliout lieing so presumptuous as to hope to emulatathe rich hiunour, 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact, which pervade the works ot my ac- 
complished friend, I felt that something might be attempted lor ui}' owu 
country, of the same kind witli that which Miss? Edgeworth so fortuaatcly 

2 T 2 
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Rchkved for Ireland — something which might introduce her natives to those 
of the sister kingdom, in a more favourable light than they had been placed 
hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy ifor their virtues and indulgence for 
their foibles. I thought also, that mnch of what 1 wanted in talent, might 
be made up by the intimate acquaintance with the subject which I could lay 
claim to passcss, as having .travelled through most parts of Scotland, bplh 
Highland and Lowland ; having been familiar with the elder, as well as more 
modern race ; and having had from my infancy free and unrestrained com- 
munication with all ranks of my countrymen, from the Scottish peer to the 
Scottish ploughman. Such idea.s often occurred to me, and constituted an 
ambitious branch of my theory, however far short I may have fallen of it in 
practice.” • 

We have already named those of the Scotch novels which arc our 
prime favourites ; — and they are so because we think they join far 
finer rei)resentations of human feeling than is to be found in Uic 
others with equal power of incident and description. ‘ Guy Maiineriug’ 
is, probably, tlie best of ‘diose we have omitted — but it is nearly all 

accident by flood and field,” and, which is a great fault in a novel, 
it is impossible to sympathize with the heroine, the pert and flippant 
Miss Julia Manncring. ‘ Ivanhoc,* also, is a magnificent display of 
power — but it does not suit ps so well as these in which the feelings 
are nearer to ourselves. ' 

But, allerthe publication of ‘ Iva.ihoe,’ we draw a strong and decided 
line. There is no one whole work which is really worthy of the Au- 
thor of Wavcrlcy, Instead of comedy and tragedy ol'the highert order, 
it is only melo-dramc — of the very highest order we grant at once, 
but still rnelo-drarne. He works more from books, and less from his 
own observations, mind, and heart. The antiquarian shews himself 
far more, the man of genius much less. The causes of this inferiority 
are manil’cst ; but the fact remains the same. /Hie constant cry of 
more, more, more — necessarily threw even Sir Walter Scott upon re- 
sources foreign from his own. ‘ Peveril,’ ‘ Quentin Durward,' ‘Nigel,' 
* Woodstock’ — all tliese are rather rifachnenti of old memoir- writers 
and so forth, than the offspring of Sir Walter's recollections, and 
fertile and brilliant invention. We do not mean to say that we object 
to materials being thus collected ; but they should not in the hands of 
such a writer be made prominently apparent — nor arc they in his 
earlier works where, nevertheless, they exist, and in considerable 
quantity. In them, they are worked in with the development of the 
characters in a manner equally skilful in execution, and delightful in 
the result ; for the skill appears only upon reflection afterwards. Like 
a first-rate painting we at first Sre struck by the object represented, and 
see nothing else; when we cool, wc admire the means l)y which the 
object that has so entranced us has been created. 

In the novels we have named, and in some of those of a later date, 
there are many passages in whbh the old hand is recognised at once 
with delight ; but no one w^rk ever takes that hold upon the mind 
whicli the earlier productions seized at once, and have never relaxed 
since. 

And now to consider more directly the work before us. ‘^The more 
we consider it, the more we really regret its publication. After what 
we hdve said, we shall not be considered hike- warm admirers of this 
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fiCreRt writer. He has given us gratification in every shape ;^iii his 
liveliness, — in his stronger and broader mirth, — in the graceful and 
piquant tone of his direct narrative — in the startling rapidity of his 
almost visible pictures of action, and the 'almost unequalled reality 
of his descriptions of external nature. Still more have we admired 
and felt liis power of portraying every variajtion of human character, 
as well arising from the natural disposiiiun and gifts, as from the cir- 
cumstances of situation and eveAt. In the rendering the effects of 
these twp caines combineti, lie«is unrivalled. Lastly, we* thank him 
for his admirable representations of the passions and feelings, which 
form at once the most attractive hnd beneficial subjects of hn man •con- 
templation. Of the more lofty and the fiercer, his portraitures arc mag- 
nificent and vivid ; but we confess that the delineations for which 
we are the most grateful, are his exquisite toucjies of what is fond, 
and simple, and pure, and generous, and tender. 

It is because we feel these qualities to be*so perfectly brought into 
action as the books exist, that we are reluctant to enter into their ana- 
lysis. Nay, we do not even enjoy tlie exposition which Sir Walter 
makes of the progress of his mind during Ins literary career. It is 
certainly curious in a nfetaph 5 ’sical point of view — but we still fed that 
it lessens the general effect, which was “ one and indivisible” in otir ' 
minds^ and, rnoreoever, in the taking of self, always so difficult, we 
do not think Sir Walter has struck upon the happiest tone. We confess, 
the following anecdote of cliildhoo^i appears to us to want mat sim- 
plicity which is ever the most touching characteristic of that age : — 

“ T must refer to a very early period of my life, were I to point out iny first 
achievements as a tale-teller -but I believe some of my old schoolfellows can 
still bear witness that I had a distinguished character for that talent, at a 
time when the applau»e of my companions was my recompense for the dis- 
graces and , punishments which the future romance-writer incurred for being 
idle himself, and keeping others idle, during hours that should have lx*en em- 
ployed on our tasks. The chief enjoyment of my holidays was to escape 
witli a chosen friend, who had the same taste with myself, and alternately to 
recite to each other such wild adventures as we were able to devise. We 
told, each in turn, interminable tales of knight-errantry and battles and en- 
chantments, which were continued from one day to another as opportunity 
offered, without our ever thinking of bringing them to a conclusion. As we 
observed a strict secrecy on the subject ot this intercourse, it acquired all the 
character of a concealed pleasure, and w'e used to select, for the scenes of our 
indulgence, long walks through the solitary and romantic environs of Arthur's 
Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar places in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh ; and the recollection of those holjfiays *still forms an oam in the pil- 
grimage which 1 have to look back upon, I have only to add, that my 
friend still lives, a prosperous gentleman, but too much occupied with graver 
business, to tliank me for indicating him more plainly as a confident of my 
childish mystery.** 

We confess we ^|h!nk the following iar^ore natural and interesting. 
It comes directly after what we have just quoted : — 

“When boyhood advancing into youth required more^serious studies and 
graver car^, a long illness threw me back on the kingdom of fiction, as if it 
were by a species of fatality. My indisposition arose, in part at least, from • 
my having broken a blood-vessel; and motion and speech were for*a lohg 
time pronounced positively dangerous. For several weeks I was confined 
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strictly to my bed, during: which time I was not allowed tb speak above a 
whisper, to eat more than a spoonful m* two of boiled rice, or to have more 
coveiing: than one thin count eipane. When the reader is informed that I 
was at this time a growing:^oulh, with the spirits, appetite, and impatience 
of fifteen, and suffered, of course, greatly under this severe regimen, which 
the repeated return of my dijorder rendered indispensable, he will not be sur- 
prised that I was abandoned to my own discretion, so far as reading (my al- 
most sole amusement) was concerned, and still less so, that I abused the 
indulirence which left my lime so much fsii my own disposal. 

“ There w*as at this time a circulating Iftivary in Edinburgh, founded, I be- 
lieve, by the celebrated Allan Ramsay, which, besides containing a most re- 
spectable collection ot books of every description, was, as miglit have been 
expected, peculiarly rich in works of fiction. It ovliibitcd specimens of every 
kind, from the romances ot chivalry, and the ponderous folios of C^vriis and 
Cassandra, down to the most apj'roved works of later times. I was plunged 
into this great ocean of reading without compass or pilot; and unless when 
some one had the chai'ity^ to play at chess with me, 1 was allowed to do 
nothing save read, from morning to night. 1 W'as, in kindness and pity, 
which was ]ierhaps erroneous, however natural, ])ermitted to select my sub- 
jects of study at my own ph asme, upon the same piinciplc that the humours 
of children aie indulged to keep them out of mischief. As my taste and ap- 
petite were gratified in nothing else, I indemnifi(t.d myself by becoming a, 
glutton of books. Accordingly, I belie\e I read almost all the romances, old 
plays, and epic poetry, jn that formuVible collection, and no doubt was un- 
consciousTy amassing materials for theitask in which it has been my lot to be 
so muchfcmployed. 

“ At the same time 1 did not in aV respects abuse the license p^-mitted 
me. Familiar acquaintance with the specious miracles of ficHon brought 
with it some degree of satiety, and I began, by degrees, to seek in histories, 
memoirs, voyages and ti'avels, and the like, events nearly as wonderful as 
those which w ere the w'ork of imagination, with the additional advantage that 
they were at least in a great measure true." 

The part of this preface which has pleased us the least is that in 
which Sir Walter talks of the incognito. He says a great deal, and 
tells us notliiiig. The original cause must always have been inanifest 
— the dread, namely, of cornprdinisiug the poet’s reputation : but to 
that which has alwajs ajipeaied to ns the only enigmatical ]uirt of 
the business. Sir Walter gives no solution. We mean why, when the 
fame of the novelist even eclipsed, greatly in fact — in desert incalcu- 
lably — that of the poet, wliy did he not at once declare — “ They 
are one ?” 

The following passage we very sincerely regret to see published with 
Sir Walter Scott’s name attache#! to it: — 

‘* My desire to remain concealed, in the character of the Author of these 
Kovels, subjected me occasionally to awkward embarrassments, as it some- 
times happened that Ihosewlio were sufficiently intimate with me, would pul 
the question in direct terms. In this case, only one of three courses could 
be followed. Either I must have sifrrendercd my secret, — or have returned an 
equivocating answ'er, — or, finany, must have stoutly and boldly denied the 
fact. The first was a sacrifice which I conceive no one had a right to force 
Ifrom me, since 1 alone was concerned in the matter. The alternative of ren- 
dering a doubtful answer must have left me open to the degradin^j; suspicion 
lhat I was not unwilling to assume the merit (if there was any) which I 
‘dared# not absolutely lay claim to ; or those who might think more justly of 
«ie, must have received such an equivocal answer as an indirect avowal I 




thetefoire considered myself entitled, like an accused person put upon tnal, to 
refUse giving mf own evidence to my own conviction, and flatly to deny nil 
that could not be proved against me. At the same time I usually qualiflod ray 
denial by stating, that, had I been fh^ author of these works, I would have 
felt myself quite entitled to protect my secret bf refusing my own evidence, 
when it was asked for to accomplish a discovery of what I desired to conceal.” 

We cannot but lament that Sir Walter shcjuld stoop to this poor and 
unworthy sophistry. This contluc^was not “ refusing his own evidence,'' 
but giving it to establish that which was not tlie fact. And we think* 
that the qualification which he usually ga\c is exposed to *all the ob-^ 
jections of an equivocal answer, • We will refer him to his noble trial- 
scene in the Heart of* Mid-Lothian,’ whether truth should be sacrificed 
under any circumstances whatever. 

We now come to the annotations upon ‘ Waverley’ itself. The first 
we shall notice is one with the opinion expressed in which we have 
always most thoroughly concurred. It is i*ontained in tlie following 
few words : — 

“ These introductory Chapters have been a good deal censured as 
tedious and mmecessary. Vet there are circumstances recorded in 
them which the aiitlnw has nol yet been able to persuade himself (o 
retract or cancel.” • 

Sir Walter also mentions, in kis preface, tliat these chapters were * 
written ten years before the rest M the work, * 

“ Eft,Ying proceeded as far, I think, as the Seventh Chapter, I sTiowed nly 
w^ork to a critical friend, whose opinion w'as untavouvable ; and having 
then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to n.slc tlie lo^s ot it by 
attempting a new style ot composition. 1 tlierefore threw aside the work 1 
hail eornmeneetl, without either reluctance or remonstrance. I ought to 
add, that though my ingenious friend’s sentence w^as afterwards reversed, on 
an appeal to the public, it cannot be considered as any irapulatioii on bis 
good taste ; for the specimen subjected to his criticism did not extend beyond 
the departure of the hero for Scotland, and, consequently, had not entered 

upon the part of the story which was finally found most interesting.” 

• 

We have heard the same thing said by critical friends of our own, 
but we have always differed from them most strongly. We admit that 
it is not possible to form an idea from these chapters that the chief part 
of the scene of the book will be in Scotland; but we think it is quite 
clear that the book will be delightful, for we regard this opening of 
‘Waverley^ to be the very model oi' agreeable Eiigli.sh writing. We con- 
fess, we first read the hook two or three months after its publican 
tion, when its fame had begun to Vise. But we were very young, 
exceedingly fond of what was entertaining, and detesting any thing 
approaching to what was dull ; and we remember being delighted be* 
yond pleasure with the traits of character so charmingly depicted 
throug'hout. • 

The very operAng lines of the work flave, for many years, given rise 
in our minds to ideas deeper seated than we should like thorougidy to 
avow. We may be perhap.s understood by the words we have printed 
in Italicf. We have chosen, for our own private gratification, to read 
the passage from our old original copy of 1814, given us by a moSt 
dear friend : — • 
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“ The title of this work has not been chosen without the grave and solid 
deliberation, whicli matters of importance demand from the prudent. Even 
its first, or ijeneral denomination, was the result of no common research or 
selection, although, according to the example of my predecessors, I had 
only to seize upon the mos4 soundirfg and euphonic surname that English 
history or topography affords, and elect it at once as the title of my work, 
and the name of my hero, ^iut, alas ! what could my readers have expected 
from the chivalrous cpitht^s of Howard, Mordaunt, Mortimer, or Stanley, 
or from the softer and more sentimental sounds of IJelmour, Belville, Ilel- 
field, and Belgrave, but pages of inanity, similar to those which have been 
so christcn^l for half a century past? *1 must modestly admit I am too 
diffident of my own merit to place it in unnecessary opposition to precon- 
ceived associations ; I have, therefore, like a maiden knight with his white 
shield, assumed for my hero, Waverley, an uncontaminated name, bearing 
vnth its sound iitUe of good or evil, excepting what the reader shall Aere- 
after be pleased to affix to iL" 

Let every reader answer the question to himself — What ideas does 
he now affix to that sound ? 

We cannot find it our hearts to abet Sir Walter’s mis-deeds by 
quoting many of his notes. We do not want affidavits to the truth to 
nature of his incidents, still less of his characters; and, to con- 
tinue the legal metaphor, the jdaiii narrative bj^ the counsel is far more 
, interesting than the queslion-and answer work of the witness. And in 
these boo^s, he must doe more thaA y, sceptic who needs any evidence 
at all after he has read the statemcnl^. This technical phraseology in- 
duces u3*to quote the following; s^s it strikes us as being exactly one 
of the stories in that style of humour in which Sir Walter so much 
delights. It is ajipended to that scene at Luckie Macleary’s, where 
“ What crumbs of reason the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine had not 
devoured were picked up by tlieTappit Hen.*’ 

“ When the landlord of an inn presented his guests ^ith deoch an doruis *, 
that is, the drink at the door, or the stirrup-cup, the draught was not charged 
in the reckoning On this point a learned Bailie of the town of Forfar pro- 
nounced a very sound judgment. 

“ A., an ale-wife in Forfar, had brewed herj ‘ peck of malt,’ and set the 
liquor out of doors to cool ; the cow of B., a neighbour of A., chanced to 
come by, and seeing the good beverage, was allured to taste it, and finally to 
drink it up. When A. came to take in her liquor, she found her tub empty, 
and from tlie cow’s staggering and staring, so as to betray her intemperance, 
she easily divined the mode in which her ‘ browst' had disappeared. To 
take vengeance on Cruinmie’s ribs with a stick, was her first effort. The 
roaring of the cow brought B., her master, wlio remonstrated with his 
angry neighbour, and received in reply a demand for the value of the ale 
which Crummie had drunk uji. IJ. refused payment, and was conveyed 
before C., the bailie, or sitting magistrate. He heard the case patiently ; 
and then demanded of the plaintiff A., whether the cow had set down to her 
potation, or taken it standing. The plaintiff answered, she had not seen 
the deed committed, but she supposed the cow drank the ale while standing 

• * > 

* Keally, with all our respect for increased learning, we are sorry that Sir Walter 
has been corrected in his Gaelic by some accurate Highlander to spell this phrase as 
above. Throughout his Avorhs he [calls tliis parting-cup dock an doroch — except, 
indeed, in this very passage in the original edition of Waverley, wher^t is mani- 
festly Tt\\&‘pTt7iled dock dorroch. It is melancholy to have to give up an “old 
familiax-y sound. 
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on her feot ; adding, that had she been near, she would have made her 
use them to some purpose. The bailie, on this admission, solemnly ad* 
judged the cow's drink to be deoch an doruis — a stiiTup-cup, for which no 
charge could be made, without molating the ancient hospitality of Scot- 
land;’ 

There is only one other note we shall mention, and we think Sir 
\1^alter has been highly imprudent in printing it. We allude to his 
answers to the accusations of his portrait' of Charles Edward being 
highly flattered. Every one of iSir Walter’s historical knowledge must 
know that so it is — and othews, who know it too, will ^perhaps tell 
the public so one of these days. We do not allude to the doubt as to 
his personal courage — we believe he had his fair share of th^»t uni- 
versal male quality — ^Init he was narrow-minded, and selfish ; and his 
later life — especially after his marriage — proves him to have been bru- 
tally careless of the welfare of others, and exclusively attentive to 
his own. 

The illustrations of these volumes are pcibr. It would give us great 
pleasure if Flora MTvor could see how she is represented singing at 
the fountain. It would have this effect from her being one of our 
favourite aversions. Her mind is masculine, and that is enough to 
ruin a woman for ei^er in the estimation of those who know what a 
woman is. I/ct the mind be as strong, in itS pure sense, as you pleusp 
■—but if it lack feminine delic^igjf, hclas! 

We are sorry to see Edwin Landseer’s name to the figure of — — ; 
no, the figure wliich has wytten under it the name of Davie Gel- 
latley. It h that of a “ moping idiot” — not of the Daft Davie, 
whose eracked-ness shewed itself as much in odd wit as in anything 
else— and whose jokes are among the best on record. Those who have 
had the good fortune, like ourselves, to have lived among jrtkers of 
the first class, wid recognise in Davie’s witticisms the invaluable qua- 
lity of being always mots, and never puns. 

We have done — and that as we began. Nous chantons toujovrs 
noire ref rein . — We feel convinced that the reality of the Fictions will 
be seriously injured by the introduction of the reality of the Facts. 



DIARY 

r 

FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


2d. — We cong^ratulate tlie higher classes in this country, on having 
at last a [>eri(j?dical work which they neecVnot be ashamed to acknowledge 
that they read. VV^e have before us the $rst number of the ‘ Court Jnurr 
naf ; and those of the ranks to whom alone it is dedicated who at tfttis 
moment share that gratification, must feel a thrill of joy and gratitude 
at being at last re])reseuled to the continental countries, in a manner 
combining such extraordinary accuracy of knowledge of tlieir habits, 
their tastes, and their feeliivgs, with a power of such peculiar delicac^ 
of pencil to represent them. 

The work is instituted for the exclusive enjoyment of “ the Court, 
Circle.” It is most generous in Mr. Colbnrn, to make such an incal- 
culable pecuniary sacrifice, as this reslrrctiou mn,st necessarily involve. 
The Court Circle of Geoj-ge IV., is not like that of Versailles in the 
time of Louis Quatorze, though this, journal will ])robably soon extend 
it to siimhii dimensions*.' Since his pn^sent Majesty went to Windsor, 
the circle ^jiat surrounded him has been about etpial in number tq^tliat 
which sat at the celebrated Round Tilble of one of his Saxon predeces- 
sors — namely, some two dozen. But Mr. Colburn feels, no doubt, a i)a- 
triotic regret for lliose days, when in England no more than twenty-four 
persons could read — so, in disintere.sted j)nrsuance of this noble feel- 
ing, he soars above all sordid considerations, and declares that the 
* Court Journal’ shall be confined to the Court (/irclc, whatever or 
wherever that may be. 

We chance, however, to have obtained a copy, and shall therefore 
gratify those of our readers, who, alas 1 may not be included in the 
Court Circle, with some specimens of the inexpressible ])urity and 
polish of its feelings, its manners, and its style. 

We will begin with the apostrophe a la Mode, which is written in 
French, and in a style on which we would give much to hear the criti- 
cism of Grimm:— but the author might die vvitli delight, or some other 
feeling equally strong — and, ah ! what a loss this “ Peacock” would 
prove to “ the ladies.” 

“ Deesse aux cent voix ! Dees^te aux mille caprices ! Camelt^on fri- 
vole, tpn changeant it son gre de forme ct de langage, se rnonlre tour- 
k-tour sage on legere, coquette ou prude, orgiieilleusc ou modeste, 
franche ou fialleuse, simple ou rusee; souveraine de tous les terns, — 
idole de tous les Ages, de tons l^s goilts, de toules les couleurs, de 
toutes les conditions ; qui ajustt ta rolie & toutes les tallies, et ta ma- 
rotte k toutes les folies ! Mode! enfin, ' puisque il faut Cappdltr par 
ton nom^ — e’e U toi tpie j’invoque anjourdhui ! e’est sous ton ascendant 
entrainant, irresistible, que je place ces feuilles, legeres conttne toi, 
mais que le caprice, le gout, le zele qui les dictent peuvent cependaiit 
t'engag^D k fixer, en les opposant au terns qui trop souvent se rit de 
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tes efforts, aijx cabalcs des sots qui te devancent, et anx prt^ju^s 
m^mes qui I’obeissant cn tc dt^nigrant. Mode, sois notre Lady Pa- 
troueasr , 

What exquisite taste — what admirable ff;eling ! — how exactly suited 
in tone and style to the more cultivated classes in this country I 

* We now come to the metaphysics of lire Journal. — A writer who 
compliments Rochefoucauldt, bycallinj^ hinfself his re-incarnalion, has 
amon»: others, the following “ Maxims on Love.” 

“ Theie never was a lover, who was not fonder of his passion than 
of his mistress, and would not (if pressed to an extremfty,) sacrifice 
the one to the other.” * ^ 

“ Women never feel respect for the man who loves them — not even 
when Huy love him. There is nothing capable of impressing women 
with an idea of your superiority, but the fact of your showing or seem- 
ing to show, indiflerence or disdain towards tifem. Vou cannot even 
admire them with safety. 'To admire them, indeed, is the way to 
make litem like you ; but for every step that you advance in their 
liking, you lose two in their respect.” 

We would willingly stake tl\e reputation, as regards matters of the 
heart, of even tlie ‘ (•ourt Journal/ upon these two excpiisite maxims. 
The pure and noble admiration of the eflerts of love upon the mind» 
of both sexes ! Can any thinff Jjhew such an, absence of selfishnoss— ^ 
•such a thorough devotion to utc object of attachment — a"^ tin* seiiti^ 
meiA expressed in the first of these two aphorisms? — Icrifiossible ! 
Every man that has loved must feel his heart thrill at the moral truth 
and beauty of the maxim ! 

But the second! It speaks well for those in whom this author has 
studied the sc\. Of course one whose writings aj)pefir in the * (^)uH 
Journar must luijie wholly derived his knowledge from his observa- 
tion of ladies in the highest circle.** and society. And th(‘ir gratis 
tilde to him must be deep and keen at his thus representing them. 
It recpiires, indeed, great talents, and most amiable feelings to itn- 
body so many exalted, noble, and delicate qualities into such few 
words. 

But now we come to something more general, ” Some leaves from 
the Journal of the Countess * * * The following motto is pre- 
fixed from Voltaire: — ^ 

“ Vo us qui poss(*dez la beauts 
Suns ctre vaine m coquette, 

Et Textrilme vivaeije 

Sans Otre jamais indiscrete: 

Vous, A qui donnerent les dieiix 
Tant de lumieres naturelles, 

Un esprit juste, gracieux, 

Solide dans le .seri^ix, 

Et cliarmftlit dans hs bagatelles ; 

Souffrez qu'on presente a vous yeux 
L’aventure d'une rivale." 

We'^think nnr readers will, anon, agree with us in thinking almost 
magical the accuracy of the features of detail with which tlie Cqurt 
Journalist has filled up Voltaire’s really exquisite outline of a beauti- 
ful, accomplished, and gifted woman. We really cannot account for 
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it, unless -the spirit of le P^airiacA^ has mig^rated frprn Ferney just to 
sketch the porlniit of a fair denizen of Grosvenor-sqdare, as though 
in her own person. After talking, as^ is the custom in the society in 
which countesses move in England pf “ The hoarsest watchman within 
the bills of mortality growling four/— she enters into the pith of her 
subject thus : we must prepiise that she is a widow : — 

“ To begin, then, at the* very beginning, — and an enchanting one it 
was. — I left my toilet about eleven, as( perfect as Maradan could make 
me — comine un cceurl Nardiu ,had surpassed himself in my 
coeffiire; anS my chrysophrase necklace reflected that sort of subdued 
tint upon my countenance, — that air <i sentiment^ — wliich, Albervij|je 
says, is like moonlight on the sea. En fait du genre pensif I was really 
perfect ; yet I felt a sort of evil presentiment ! 1 stumbled on the 

trimming of my dress as J was getting into the carriage ; J knew it 
must inevitably be chiffbnne somewhere or other ; but, after the loss 
of five minutes in investigation. Mademoiselle could not detect the 
exact spot, and I was left in ihe horror of uncertainty ! Another five 
minutes at Lady Mary^s door! — who always keeps one whilst she is 
putting on her last nuance o^Veghlalmpcrfin; and her great fat porter 
stands yawning in one^s face. And this, by tho way, is hot the most 
jirovoking of her sins : she wears nothing but des couteurs prononceh — 
amber, ov ponceav, or emerald ; — .soM;hat, whoever hazards an cnirke 
by her side 'is sure to look vapid and ^aded. On the present occasion 
her ladyship had thought proper to blaze forth in a cerise satiifl by 
which I was quite ecraskey 

It wo things will strike our readers: the exact resemblance to the 
manner in which w'omen of education in England write ; and the ad- 
mirable exposition of the lines, 

“ Vous qui possedez la beaufe 
Sails etre vaine 

As for coquette^ the following will suffice : she is almost engaged 
to be married to the Lord Alberville, who uses the new simile of 
“ like moonlight on the sea.’’ She had told him “ in the course of 
their morning’s ride, but purely par vprevve et pour dcsoler son amour’- 
propre that she should not be there.’* She, however, sees him oh an 
ottoman with 6. certain Lady Alicia, and ferlhwith, being jamais in^ 
discrete^ rushes to the ccartv table, and loses. Lord Alberville looking 
on, besides what she has in her purse, three hundred pounds, borrowed 
trbm a Sir Somebody Something, who is the object of her particular 
abhorrence. The next day she reflects thus : — 

“ That I, witha jointure of six thousand a-year, cannot keep out of 

debt; — that I, at four-aiid-twenty years of age, cannot keep out of . 

No 1 1 will not write the word : n^ver did four innocent letters com- 
bine to form one so miss-ish and so mawkish as that oi' Love- Quant 
au premier delit, let me once get out of this scrape with Foley, and I 
will dream ot nought but J oseph Hume and retrenchment ; et quant 
an second, I have half a mind to irancker taffaire, and fbreslail the 
decjlaratinn of Alberville’s new engagement, by accepting Sir George at 
once, and, devoting myself to the p^agrian dutfea of a cpnjugaHife.”. 
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This dettainly 'proves her to be jamais indiscrete, and to have, 

“ de liimieres naturelles, 

Un esprit juste, gracieux, 

Solide dans le serieux, ^ 

Et charmant dans les bagatelles.” 

Inexpressibly so indeed! • 

We can hold no longer. Weivirill not sicken, we might almost say 
insult, our readers with any more of such a production j^s this. We 
cannot regard it otherwise than as a flagrant outrage, that this foolish, 

S Grant, and offensive vulgarhy should be represented as flyming 
spirit, and giving tone to the manners, of good society in this 
country. We are certain that if Garrick had written his farce of High 
Life below Stairs on the same model, it would have been reckoned 
a scandal and ashame to attribute cuch mariners and such morals 
even to Mrs. Kitty and my Lord Duke. • 


9th. — We are among the very foremost of Mr. Mathews’s real ail* 
mirers — as we think ^ire have shewn on more than one occasion. We 
will say at once that we consider him to possess genius, and Unit of a 
very diversified sort. To those, ,if any such be left in the world, who 
consider him a mere farceiu', He shall not ad’dress ourselves — but wtj 
do iy)t at all consider him as no more than a very fine comc/lian to do 
full justice to his merits. Mr. Mathews goes further than this. His 
powers of creating emotion are great. If wc use a periphrasis to 
avoid the word tragedy, it is because that word has been warped from 
its truest meaning. The real criterion is — “ Were yon toiichedr* If 
you were, the actoj or actress had those gifts which can produce all the 
effects of the best and purest tragedy. We don’t care what the vehicle 
may be— is the sensation conveyed ? Who that heard Pasta sing the song 
to the harp, iu ‘ Otello’ — who that has seen Brigottini, in * Minalafolle 
par Amour,’ that has not been touc^ied to the very quick by the most 
tragic emotions. What matters it that the one is an opera and the 
other a ballet ? What does it signify whether it be prose or verse* 
speech, look, or gesture, that produces the effect, if it be produced ? 

And has it not been produced by Mr. Mathews often ? To say 
nothing of Ihe touches of tenderness in some of his parts in the regu- 
lar drama ; look at lijs ‘ Gamester’ — if you can bear to look— all the 
horrors of that odious passion are flung forth with a force that no tra^ 
gedian ever surpassed. Look at his*‘ Mallet’ for the j)icture of the softer 
and more pathetic feelings — every heart beat with him there. 

Of his comic talents we need not .speak — every body is full of them 
— but we say that his powers over both the fiercer and the softer ph»* 
sions, ouglit to be denominated trj^gic at once — though tve do not care 
a cherry-stoiicl what it is called as k)ng as it is there. This gift, we 
think, is not sufficiently recognised by the public, and perhaj)s is too 
little cultivated by himself. 

IlaUng spoken thus, we are now not goingto give him advice, like 
the people lie complains of in his present ‘At Home,’ but to Bcokl bi^o 
at once. Not for any thing he does as an actor^but for hifi^ choice as 
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a mana|f^. We respee^ his talents mare than ev^er for the effect he is 

able to produce with such miserable materials— but lie rfiicphtget good 
ones, and he ought. We cannot afford to throw away the efforts of 
genius so uncommon as this upon sujch trumpery. 

Mr. Mathews,“we pretend* to a slight knowledge of metaphysics, and 
therefore we regret most sjncerely that your entertainments are n«t 
formed from your own oUservation, and the workings of your own 

mind upon what you observe. This very ‘ At Home,' now going an, 

proves us to be right. Our metaphysics always spring from facts. 
Those portioJis of it which are your own are admirable — impayable : 

the rest is never mind. One of Jhe portions we are alluding to, 

we clulnced to know was yours — “ Company, up or down^' — and it 
your creation — for you made the actual occurrence what it was. Another 
part vyhich we liked exceedingly, namely, the very beginning, we have 
since heard, is also yoiiris, and it confirmed another idea of ours which 
we will tell you as a secret we are (juite certain you are totally ignorant 
of it yourself. Tliose ])assages which you feel come from nature — the 
humour which is frank and true — the pathos which really has something 
to say to the heart — you deliver in a manner as su])erior to the com- 
position of men who undertake to furnii^h so many puns in a page as 

but we will make no, comparisons — we are sure you understand 

iw now. , 

In the present ‘At Home,^ thercf^is alas! no pathos: and very 
angry we, are with you for it. But if you had heard your yoice 
change from the regular business-like grind of the song- speech in the 
second part to the tine fresh reality, of“ O' your iiain-sell,” when the 
snow began to fall in Cumberland, you’d give us a little more of it, or 
you’re not the kind-hearted man w^e lake you for. Kitchener is good 
— but there is too much of him; and there is this /lilemma besides. 
To those who did not know him, he cannot be very interesting, and to 
those who did, it must be painful to see him even by you. /f c, in- 
deed, always regret seeing you conic to individual imitation. In the 
first place, the bestdiiuuoured imitation may be uiipleasing at least 
to the iiarty if not to the friends. It always does, and is mostly 
aicant,to cast more or less ridicule — which is of necessity undeserved: 
for this reason, that mimicry is compelled to single out peculiarities, 
and leaves them unblended with, and conse(|ucntly unsoftened by, all 
that the individual possesses in common with the rest of the world. 

Qur second reason is, lliat your condensation of general character- 
istics into one person is so admirable, that W'c are sorry that you should 
waste your powers in the lower rfud narrower sphere of imitating a 
real man. To borrow an illustration from painting, the one is a 
history-piece, the other onlj a portrait. 

One word more. The man who is writing bis life — the man wlio 
is cruel to animals because he endeavours to be kind — the passengers 
in the Rarrrsgale steamer — and til their coachings, boktings, dinings, 
inns, and conversation, (laus Deo!) never did, can, or shall exist. And, 
therefore, we cannot but lament and condemn the giving up to these 
lusu9t not naii/rw, but ifialw artis, the time, and talents, and® most 
wearing exertion, of one whose representations of real nature are like 
youra, Mi;. Mathews, 
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Yates was ei^ceedingly lively and clever th;*p,i4yhoMt Uis pari ul‘ the 
piece. In the. trial before Jjord Norbury, he was his lordshiip* Mr^ 
Charles Phillips, Mr. Somebody else, on the other side, and two 
witnesses in a succession equally rapid and happy. The best thing, 
in this, was general nature also. We ineai/ the male witness. It was 
one of the most skilful and characteristic exhihitious of an Irishman 
we ever beheld. AVe do not think Charfes Phillips vtiry like — but, 
indeed, his manner is not suflicicntly peculiar to reader very 

easy. In the sj)eech of his opponent, there are one or two" jiassages 
which, we consider, miglit be ifoflened with advantage. • 

As for the Harlequinade ! Wiieugh ! We should like to see the 
person who would describe it! Go see it, and you will sec one^)f the^ 
most animated, ludicrous, and extraordinary exhibitions mortal eyes 
ever lighted upon. Pi^y, Mr. Yates, have you the gift of ubiquity ? 


20 ///. Unless five other papers be wrong — The ‘ Times,* the ^Morning 
Chronicle,’ the ‘ Morning Journal,’ the ‘ Glo 1 )e,’ and the ‘ Courier,’ — the 
‘Mt)rning Herald,’ of yesterday was guilty of a gross outrage against 
public decency, and of the Ibulcst slander against a gentleman bolding 
an official situation of considerable importance. We allude to the re* 
port of the iinpiest oif the body of the girl lately murdered near Ken- 
sington. The circumstances, of the case are most singularly revoUutg 
altogether — but even this is not^^ifificient for the ‘ Herald.’ In its report 
of yesterday, it puts into the mouth of Mr. Stirling the Coroner, in a 
case^f life anti death, two jcssts character so grossly and revoUingly 
filthy, that it is inqiossible tor us to reprint them. Now we believe yds 
to be an invention of the ‘ Morning Herald ;’ because there is a much 
more detailed report in the ‘Times,’ one quite us long as that iu tlio 
‘Herald’ iu the ‘Chronicle,’ and modeiately lengthy ones in the remainder. 
In these there is *1101 one word of the kind, We cannot conceive a 
statement more calculated to injure INlr. JStirling, not only iu his official 
capacity, but as a genlleman and a man. We have not the very 
slightest acquaintance with him, but we do not believe he acted iu llus 
shameful manner, fur the reasons vvb have above stated If be so* ili» 
an additional reason for the giving a power to the magistrates, which 
we have heard hinted at, of punishing editorial^ malefactors summarily. 
Wiiy should pick pockets be punished, ii' they are let off. 


2 bth. The papers again ! In this instance, advantage is taken ofj^ 
genlleman being in a profession which brings him jiersonally before tfie 
public, to set his very dining-room before them also, as though it were 
a scene at his own theatre. We allude to a paragiai>h which appeared 
in the ‘ Sunday 'rimes* of yesterday, concerning Mr. Vales, of a churgeter 
such as we scarcely thought the papers had yet reached. For iffis 
contains nothing political or indecent; only a violation of flic hospi- 
tality of a private gentleman of respectability. It needless 

to go into the details ; but the conduct of the parties cougeriied during 
the transaction, was very nuich on a par with the act of' sending an ac- 
count ^f it to the newspaper afterwards. And A^hy the paper should 
print it, we cannot for the life of us conceive. Really these people 
be kept in order by some means or other, ^ , 
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WOi, Two very remarkable circumstances occurred at the Review 
yetlerday. The Duke of Wellington fell off his horse, at the head of the 
^ops : we understand his Grace took^it very good-humouredly. There 
was also, as we heard, one of the female “ equestrians” from Astley’s, 
in a dress resembling the uniform of the Tenth Hussars, and with a 
Bird of Paradise feather in her bonnet, who caracolled round the circle to 
the great entertainment of the crowd. There was a strangely absurd 
rumour spread that this was Lady Lopdonderry. 


THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 

No. XIV. 

We have no time, this month, gentle reader, for any idle talk about 
things in general ; for-— witness these heaps of the new-born that cum- 
ber our table, and cry for criticism front the floop of this our sanctuary 
— we have more real bufsiness to go through, than the minutes we 
may spend with thee now would su^ce for, were they ten times told. 
An author’si period of gestation has we believe, been yet exactly 
determined by naturalists; and indeed, we are inclined to ihink^xthat 
nature is a little irregular here, and «vill be found not very much dis- 
pensed to submit to any precise law; but be this, as it may, It is cer- 
tainly the fact, that a very unusual number of craniological concep- 
tions generally contrive to come to maturity about this time. This makes 
the duties of criticism doubly severe in the dog-days — the very season 
when one is least dis])osed to work hard. There is something a little 
perplexing, it must be confessed, m this arrangement — so unlike the 
other beneficent ordinations of nature ; but there is no help for it — we 
must just submit to what we cannot alter. Now then for business : 
and here, in the first place, are two dumpy, little volumes, yclept 

Shreds and Patches of History, in the form op Riddles. 

This is no bad riddle of a title-page to begin with, at all events. In- 
deed, when we first opened the book, we were ourselves, we confess, 
fairly pozed by the mysterious announcement. We recollect very well 
when at school accidentally making the discovery that one of our class- 
fellows laboured under a slight misapprehension as to the import of 
the term which happened to stand among a list of Latin 

vocables set us to get by heart — and that we were malicious enough 
to leave him in his error till he had an opportunity of being set right 
by the universal shout that folloired his solemn repetition to the 
master of “ eenigma, a riddle fof riddling corn !!” Thtfe was, after all, 
only a proper punishment to our erudite friend for his conceit of being 
wise above what was written ; for, to do the book justice, it said not a 
Word about corn; and if Tom had confined himself to speaking what 
was set down for him, he might have retained his peculiar notion 
touchingfthe meaning of the terra for years to come, without any one 
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l<nowing Rny thing about it. And this has always been the applica- 
tion we have been wont to make of the incident— ^calling it to mind 
tis a warning and check to ourselves whenever we have felt tempted to 
tnkc in the same M'ay, in our orhtprical displays, a leap in the dark. 
Hut on this occasion it occurred to us in our perplexity, tliat these same 
Shreds and Patches of History might possibjy be some how or other 
disposed in the form of corn-riddles, or sieves. Some of the old 
(ireek poets were wont to amuse themselves by the composition of 
odes in the shape of eggs, hatJliels, and pigeons* wings — and our 
author, we supposed, might hav*e taken it into his head td attempt a 
revival of this classic practice. We were confirmed in this idea when 
we cast our eye upon liis motto, I have gleaned an ear from every 
harvest,*’ which had so agricultural an aspect, that we really no longer 
doubted what sort of riddles it was he dealt in. 

However, upon further inspection, we foiiiul *vc were ipiite in the 
wrong. The Shreds and Patches are, or are, intended to be, disposed 
in the form of amigmas, not sieves. In short, the work is merely 
a pair of volumes of historical anecdote, in the first of which 
the narratives are given without the names of the actors being men- 
tioned, and are therefore called ‘riddles, while in the second they are 
repeated, with the blanks filled up, or the generalities appropriated and 
explained, and are thus iraiisfonned^into solutions. There is not much 
wit, it may be conceived, in a3n^mas of this construction but the 
scheme is nevertheless a contrivance for giving something of, the air 
of a to the study of history and may not be without its use in 

stimulating the curiosity of juvenile readers. We may remark, too, tlntt 
in as far as we have looked into the work, it appears to be executed 
with judgmdnt and taste, and to display considerable reading on the 
part of the author. The volumes are handsomely printed, and in out- 
ward shew, at least, 'Well calculated to prove attractive to the young 
scholar. 

Along with this performance we may notice another little volume of 
historical selections, the Rev. Alexander Stewards 

Stories from the History of Scotland, 

of which the second edition lies on our table. This is a series of 
plain and direct narratives addressed also to the rising genera- 
tion, and written in so simple and j)erspicuous a style as to be 
well calculated to engage their attention. We greatly rejoice in these 
different attempts to make the iutercstfug and most instructive lessons 
of history an important part of early education. Mr. Stewart’s volume 
is intended as a companion to Mr. Crokcr’s Stories selected from the 
History^ of England. It embraces the whole range of the Scottish 
annals from the reign of Macbeth to ^he Revolution ; and the unthor 
has been happy, We think, in gleaninjf the most striking incidents 
from that extended drama. The stories, as we have said, are related 
throughout without embellishment, and according to.the most antlien-^ 
tic sourcei^ of information. We miss, certainly, the graphic sketches of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather which refer in part to the * 
same subjects ; but Mr, Stewart’s volume will be found, we believe, 
June, 1829, 2 U 
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at least a very safe and trustworthy guide for the young enquirer over 
the ground whereon the mighty enchanter has since scattered his more 
animating light. 

These works, it will be observed, relate principally to our own 
species — but the next we to notice, is history of another sort. , It 
is a handsome volume, embellished with wood cuts, and entitled 

Bioorapiiical Sketches op D,ogs, 

And why should not dogs have their biographers, as well as others 
who^have made a noise in the wortd? This volume does honour to 
Captain Brown’s sense of justice and fair dealing. All eminence, good 
and bad, is not biped. We will not say that a mighty conqueror is 
merely a fighting nia^tifl', or a great orator nothing but a barking cur — 
but there is, nevertheless, a good deal in common between the two 
characters in each case, so much, at all events, as ought to prevent the 
admirers of the one from altogether despising the other. CapUiiu 
Brown seems to have felt tliis — and hence the present amusing, in- 
structive, and useful little volume. • Every dog, says the old pro- 
verb, has his day — the insinuation being, we Suppose, iluit he has no- 
•"thiug more than his day, the night of death extiiigiiisiiing him, body, 
soul, aud.memory, at ‘once. It is‘tb;. old proverb’s turn now, to sub- 
mit to fate — it must die like a (log — it has had its day. Captain 
Brown has boldly set about the busiiness of giving immortality to qua- 
druped genius and worth. We rejoice, we confess, in this new note 
which has been added to the trum]> of fame, the blast of which has 
hitherto been too monotonous: this variety will improve its music. Wc 
sec in these pages a great many stories, shewing bow easily dogs, by 
a proper method, may be taught almost anythinj^; may it not be pos- 
sible to make them understand what has here been done for them, 
that so they may rise in their own esteem, and aspire to something still 
higher than they have yet reached, when they I’eel that they have a 
reputation to hand down to fuLtire ages? Would it not contribute to 
elevate the character of a dog, if he could be induced to ask bimself 
occasionally. What will posterity think of me ? What figure shall I cut 
in history? How shall 1 be reported of in the Biographia ? Meantime 
we wish all success to Mr. Brown’s book, which seems to be com- 
piled with great industry both from reading and the original commu- 
nications of his friends, and is really full of interesting mutter. His 
sketch of the game laws in th(| Appendix, also, appears to be very 
accurately drawn up, and his suggestions for their improvement are 
judicious and liberal. 

From History to Housekeeping, is no great step — by the Drctionary 
at least ; and notwithstanding fhe common talk as^to the dignity of 
the former, many of our readers, we doubt not, deem the latter the 
more interesting subject of the two. And even in respect of dignity, 
why should Hist(5ry carry it over Domestic Economy ? Thc^ former is 
, merely a collection of matters of fact; the latter is one of the sciences, 
fbundgd upon certain established principles like Ethics or Astronomy, 
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nnfl not to be mastered, except by the exercise of the reason on a eon-^ 
CJitenation of propositions and demonstrations. To study history is 
jnerely to read, or at most top^'et^by heart; the student of house-keep« 
iiip; must ponder and calculate at every step he takes — as in all the 
other sciences. We must say, however, the subject is not quite so me- 
thodically treated as it might have been in the work now before us, 


The Housek|:eper s Oracle. 

This is the last speech and dyin|^ words of Dr. Kitchiner, aitd a strange 
farrago it is. It is really not doing the work justice to call it simply, 
“The Housekeepers Oracle it* ought to have been entitletl a treatise 

on the oinnc scibile at least. “The head of man, says the learned 
author, “ is like a Pudding' ; and whence have all Rhymes, l*ooms. 
Plots, and inventions, sprang but from that sam#i Pudding? What is 
Poetry but a Pudding of Words ?’^ But of al[ “ Puddings of words’’ — 
since that must be the phrase — certainly the most miscellaneous it has 
ever been our ehiince to partake of, is the “ Housekeeper’s Oracle.” 
The worthy doctor must certainly have been in an amazingly excited 
state during its comi)o.sition. The work deserves, indeed, in some re- 
spects, to he ranked with the highest effusiorys of the lyric muse. Its 
transitions are <|nitc Pindaric; indeed in sudden starts and skips’"" 
“ from grave t(» gay, from lively severe ” — frobi the conce.'^is of this 
world to those of the next, and back again, perhaps, from an (jpi^lle of 
St. P(Ad to fresh sturgeon or roasted pig — we venture to say there is 
nothing either in Pindar or any other poet to come near to it. Del un 
just open the book and go over a few pages of it. Passing over the 
author’s picture, the title-page, and the preface, we Hnd ourselves, 
alter getting over a page about “ the cage of matrimony,” “the net of 
courtship,” and cjlhcr^uch matters, up to the ears, before we are aware, 
in a rambling dissertation about Cookery, Achilles, and the Jewish 
I*atriarchs — from which we are landed amid a series of extracts from 
the Northumberland Honsebook — all loading (most naturally it will be 
allowed) to a sort of sermon on the duty of order, enforced by a 
quotation from the 14th chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. 
Then comes a set of tables and observations on the annual expenses of 
a family of three persons, with “ two maids and a man servant, who 
have a dinner party once a month ” — followed by “ The Genuine Golden 
Rules of Economy ” — which give way, in their turn, to “ a true story ” 
(of three pages and a half in a small type) about a linen draper “ who 
went into business with better than a lliousand pounds,” and, by over 
feeding, became first corpulent and then bankrupt, and so was reduced 
at last “to live upon a chop and a draught of porter.” It is the same 
thing if we ojien the book any where else. Towards the end, for in- 
stance, \ve find receipts for varnishing oil paintings, preventing the 
freezing of water jn pipes, Ac., succeeeWd by hints relative to beds 
and bedclothes — a direction for making common paste — a mode of 
preventing hats being damaged after a shower of rain— the proper way 
of cleaning knives — and a pair of short disquisitions on cosmetics and 
wounds of the skin. Cleopatra herself could boast of no such “ infinite • 
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variety ” as this. Certainly we have never before met with any thinn; 
like it in the course of our rcadinj^. 

We must f^ive our readers, however, a few Ram])les of the multifa- 
rious lore the doctor has contrived \o stuff into this his concliidino; 
effort of literary cookery. 'The followinj^ are some of the newest and 
most striking remarks we^have found in the volume : — 

** A dinner-table should not be more than three feet and a half in 
width.” 

“ To make The Summons of Tiifc Tea-Table serve as an effec- 
tive ejectmdiit to the dinner- table, lei it be announced as a special invi- 
tation from the lady of the house. It may be, for example, ‘ Mrs. 
Souchong requests the pleasure of*yoiir company to the drawing- 
room,’ This is an irresistible mandamus.” 

“ If you have a bird, or other delicacy at table, which cannot be 
apportioned out to all you wish, let it be handed round by a servant ; 
modesty will then prompt the guests to take biit a small portion, 4 nd 
such as, perhaps, could not be offered to them without disrespect.” 

“Instead of ‘ Do let me send you some more of this mock-turjLle’ — 
‘Another patty’ — ‘Sir, some of this trifle’ — ‘ 1 must insist upon 
your trying this nice melon/ — the language i>f hospllality should 
rather run thu.s : — ‘ ShalJ I send you a fit of the cholic. Sir?’ — ‘Pray 
'*let me have the pleasure of giving^ you a pain in your stomach ?’^ — 
‘ Sir, let me help yon* to a little g(^i.le bilious headache — ‘Ma’am, 
you surcjly cannot refuse a touch of inflammation in the bowels.’ ” 

“ Do vou LOVE A imoiLED BONi*:: ? (if yoii have ever tastJcl one 
Eicely done, you have no taste if you do not !) prepare it yourself; 
it is putting too much temptation in the way of your ‘ officers of the 
mouth/ to delegate such a delicate operation to them. Mark! if 
you are so exceedingly indiscreet, the chances are ten to one tliat the 
ihigual 7ierce obfuscates their .vc/wowm e. their tongue 

will get the better of their brains, and suggest that their mouth shall 
have the meat, and yours the bones. Thercl()re, Mem. When your 
joint of roasted beef makes its appearance in the parlour for the last 
time, make such abridgment of ft as your eye and appetite advise, and 
desire it may be laid upon the gridiron without any further dilapi- 
dation.” 

“ A hat will wTur much longer if you change before, alternate 
days.” 

These, our readers will perceive, arc cunning counsels ; but they 
form only a small portion of the lessons of prudence to be found in 
the doctor’s book. It contains koo, it is but fair to add, ahuiidant evi- 
dence of the author’s zeal in bahalf of much higher interests than 
those of the pocket, and even of his possession of a heart really liberal 
and feeling, with all its affection for the virtue of a wise frugality. 
The work tells us so much about so many things of universal impor- 
tance, that it may be fairly enjtitfed Every Man’s Va(^e Mecuin — and is 
certainly one of the cheapest seven shillings’ worths we liave ever met 
iriih. 

r „ , To get through our work a little more expeditiously, we shall take 
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iha liberty of (dispatching our next half dozen volumes at one swoop: 
they embrace tliree titles, 

PkAC^E CAMnAIONS OF A CORNI^T, TWEiVK YeARS’ MiLITAUY Au» 

VENTURE, Tales of Field and Flood. 

• 

Tuese works, thus liunj) 0 (l together, form ‘a very agreeable melange 
f)!' the wailike and Ihe ])acific, yf fact and fiction. Under the first 
Idle, we have three clever volumes in a somewhat ju'cniinr style* <d’ 
broad and extravagant humour — in which, if vve have occasionally 
cai icatui’e instead of comedy, wcdiave no attempt at least to jralm^npon 
ns the one for the other, the object of the author and his book, — to set 
ns and kce[) us a laughing, namely — being manifest from the fii'st 
inornont we get acquaintecl wdth them. The scene of tire (.'ornet’s 
adventures is laid principally in Ii*eland — and *the book is Irish all 
over in spirit ami manner. Of plot or strry, as might be cx[)ectcd, 
these is no great pretence — and tndy in sueh a case this matters little ; 
there are few readers so scrupulously conscientious, we presume, as to 
begin works of tliis sort at chapter first, and toil away at them, without 
ever neglecting the eiiil of a sentence, or turning over two nr more 
leaves at once, till they come to the catastwphe. Most persons, W(?^ 
take it, (alw'ays exce])ting those ^if#our own cral^t, who of course must 
read the whole,) contrive to get tiller the business more cornfiendiotusly 
— hegiinning their task, for instance, by ])lunging, epically, medins 
res, instead of slowly and painfulfy trudging along with the author 
from the very contines of his title-page, — then, after a short timli, 
taking wing again for a chapter or two — dipping down once more, 
after a reasonable flight, to see in what slate matters are — and thus, by 
a few allenuite asceydings and de.sccndings, getting to their journey's 
end w ith tolt'rahle exi)e(iition mid without weariness. In this wny the 
reader, in fact, makes the story for himself — so that it is really a mere 
waste of labour for the author to give himself much trouble about the 
matter. If his tablcaujc^ separately rf^onsidcred, arc what they should 
he, it is of little or no consecjuence on what they are strung together 
— a hempen cord or a leathern tliong will do as well as the most cu- 
riously wrought chain (jf gold. We do not mean, however, to say that 
any part of the present book is either “ leather or prunella on the 
contrary, it is, throughout, as wc have said, a clever and lively ])er- 
formance, and abounds in humorous sketches, both of incident and 
character. 

The Twelve Years’ Military AdvAiture seems to he really what 
it professes to be, the “ Memoirs of an Officer who served in ihe 
Armies of liis Majesty, and of the East India Company, between the 
years ^S02 and 1614.’’ It is the work of a writer whose chief qualifi- 
cation for^hook- making appears tohe*that he has seen and taken apart 
in the transaetionis he relates, and that tfle transactions themselves are 
of considerable interest. His narrative is a very unadorned one — but 
it is at least naturally and perspicuously written ; while of the reflections 
With whilh it is intermixed, if they do not indicate either a very well-in- 
formed or a very profound thinker, we may say, at least, that they leavd 
upon the whole, a favourable impression, both of the authortj good 
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sense, and of his honourable principles. It is true, he is in the habit 
of drifting occasionally out of his latitude, and entertaining us with dis- 
sertations touching matters he does i|Ot know a great deal about ; but 
this is excusable enough pi a soldier called to active service in his 
boyhood, and obliged to spend some of the best years of his life 
amid the din of arms, — v'hile it must be admitted besides, that he 
seldom detains us very long in the way alluded to, and is never offen- 
sively dogmatic in expounding his opinions. The volumes contain 
good many anecdotes, which are in ^general agreeriily enough told. 
Those in particular will be read with interest which relate to the Duke 
of Wfdlington, under whom the author served both in India and in 
Spain. 

Mr. Malcolm’s Tales of Field and Flood carry us once more back 
to the land of fiction. It is a little volume of great talent — full of wit, 
humour, and poetry. • Like those we have just noticed, it relates in 
part to “ Othello’s occupi.tion,” — but the life of a soldier becomes 
something a good deal more imaginative in Mr. Malcolm’s hands, 
than in that of either of the other writers, with whom we have classed 
him. We hope the author will be encouraged by the reception of his 
present work to give us, ere long, another voliims of such tales as these 
— which we confess we IKce much better than his metrical effusions. 

« 

But we**must once more return for^ moment from fiction to fact, to 
notice two volumes, one of which has been for some time on ouri^table. 
We all remember the Comte de Sear’s auiinated and striking narra- 
tive of the Retreat from Moscow — and here is from the same pen — 

A History of Russia. 

We wish we had more books written — not exactly like this — but yet 
somewhat after the same plan. The Count de Segur’s work, in the 
English translation, makes only a single volume of little more than 
400 pages — and the History of flussia, up to the time of Peter the 
Great, is comprised within the first half of this space — the latter half 
of the work, which consists in all of twelve books, being devoted to 
the reign of that monarch. Tlie preliminary sketch — for so we ought 
properly to call it — is accordingly, as may be supposed, an exceed- 
ingly rapid one — a good deal too much so in our opinion. We have 
no wish certainly for any long and minute detail, in a work intended 
for popular use, of the early transactions of Russian history ; but we 
would, at all events, have so muth of the story as it is thought pro- 
per to give, plainly and distinctly told^ — that so a general outline of it 
at least might remain impressed on the reader s recollection. The 
Count is too rhetorical and ambitious an epitomist — seldom deign- 
ing to state facts, but always aiding at reflection and picture-draw- 
ing, and sometimes, we must say, with more zeak and effort than 
success. His favourite models of style, in so far as we can judge, 
appear to be Floras, and the bulletins that used to appear in Buona- 
parte’s day in the Mouiteur — not being very happy, in our* opinion, 
in either choice. But so far does he carry his affectation of the striking 
and brilliant, that he actually aims two or three times at being pa- 
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Ibetic in his table of contents itself. We judge the author perhaps 
rather unfairly, \iowever, in considering his book as written for Eng- 
lish readers. The fault we hav^ noticed will not be accounted quite 
so much of a fault in Prance. • , 

In other respects — and even in this — ^the work is that of a man of 
till Alt — and shews a good deal of reading and research. It is, besides, 
one that was much wanted, as we had really, till it appeared, no po- 
])ular history of the Russian Em^re. 

Our other historical volume is* 

Lord Mahon’s Life op Bblisarius. 

This is a work which may be considered as written upon a plan the 
very opposite to that of the last. Belisarius, of course, figures in 
the history of the Homan Empire, among the otner personages of the 
period to which he belongs — ^l>ut Lord Mahon’s purpose is to exhibit 
him as a separate portrait, instead of being surrounded by the other 
heads with whom he has hitherto been grouped. The work does con- 
siderable credit to liis^ f^ordship’s scholarship, and is altogether a 
valuable contribution to the history of a most interesting era. Lord 
Mahon isdis[)osed to maintain the correctness of the popular tradition, 
which asserts Belisarius to have >|en deprived of his eyes oq his dis- 
grace,^ and brings forward some new evidence in support of it. 

• 

The next volume we have to notice is the work of another Muse, ]|jt 
is entitled 


The Poetical Sketch-book, by T. K. Hehvey. 

With a good deal yet to learn, and something to unlearn, Mr, 
Ilervey is one of the most promising of our young poets — and he has 
presented us with a great many beautiful verses in this little volume — 
beautiful in respect both of expression and sentiment. We know no 
writer, indeed, who imitates Moore’s fender and tuneful lyric flow more 
successfully — and indeed our chief wish with regard to Mr. Hervey is 
only that he were somewhat less of an imitator. Some of the pieces 
we have here, shew, we think, that he could write better even than he 
has yet written. But he must let his genius be more its own guide 
than it has been. His productions, at present, with all their grace and 
even occasional gorgeousness, want that perfect finish and unity which 
nothing can give but fusion in the rpint of a self-heated and unl>or- 
rowing fancy. 

There are several pieces in the volume which shew more power than 
the following verses : but we give them, as being of convenient length, 
and because they are now, we believe, published for the first time 

STANZA^. 

AWAY — AWAY I AND BEAR THY BRRA§T. 

Away— away I and bear thy breast 
To some more pleasant strand J 
Why did it pitch its tent of rest 
Within a desert land!— 
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Though clouds may dim thy distant skies, 

And love look dark before thee, 

Yet colder hearts and falser eyes 
Have flung their .sHadows oW thee ! 

It is, at least, a joy to know 
Tl\at tboii hast felt the worst, 

And — if -for thee no waters flow, — 

Thou never more shalt thirst! 

Go forward, like a frefc-born child, 

Thy chains and weatness past, 

Thou hast thy manna in the wild. 

Thy Pisgah, at the Ikst! 

And yet, those far and forfeit bowers 
Will rise, in after years. 

The j^lowers, — and (me who nursed the flowers. 

With smiles that turned to tears ; 

And I sh'all see her holy eye, 

In visions of the night, 

As her youthful form goes stealing by, 

The beautiful and bright ! 

But I viust wake, to bear along * 

V A briflsed and buried heart, 

And ^raile amid the^ smiling throng 
With whom I havinro part ; 

To watch for hopes that may not hud 
Amid my spirit’s |,loom, 

Till He, who flowered the prophet’s rod. 

Shall bid them burst to bloom ! 

And here we meant to have stopped till another month, but just as 
we were about to lay down our pen, a packet nKide its appearance, 
which turned out to be another cargo of song, bearing the title of 

The Legend of Einsidlin, by the Rev. William Liddiard, 

c 

and we have looked over the performance. In so far as the title* page 
is concerned, all is well enough ; it might be mistaken for the harbinger 
of a volume of at least tolerable verse. There is something even impos- 
ing in the words that immediately follow : “ Dedication. To Thomas 
Moore, Esq.” But here ends the solemn joke. Yet we confess we read 
the Dedication, as also the Preface, which are both in prose, or something 
meant to be so, without a very^clcar perception of what was coming*. 
It seemed strange stuff at times certainly ; but poets do not always 
excel in prose eloquence, and we read on, hoping that the verse would 
be better. Alas ! alas ! however, when we did get fairly into the 
kernel of the production, we were only, as the proverb expresses* it, out 
of the fryiiigpan into the fire— afid unfortunately it was not the fire 
of poetic inspiration. We certainly have not perused ^-he whole of this 
dreary desert of rhyme ; heaven forfend 1 but we have gone over as 
much of it, we believe, as mortal strength ever will. in the 
course of our examination, we had hit upon one tolerable passage, wc 
sliould certainly have considered ourselves bound in justice to tran- 
scribe if, and present it to our readers. But the whole is really amass 
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of the most mjenlivcned imbecility we ever met with in the form either 
of verse or prose. The Reverend Author seems to anticipate some un- 
common commotion arnonjj th« critics, at all events, on the uppeur- 
auce of his work, even if they shall* unite in eondemnin^it. An author, 
says he, “ after the last work of his pen has crowned his wprk,” be- 
jTftus “ to tremble for the bold daring of* his soul. Such is at this 
moment my predicament; ‘ The judges &re met, a terrible row!' 

T must prepare for my defence ;#for here the order of the court is rc* 
versed, and (what can this mcin ?) the defendant precedes not only 
the defence hut the triaU' “ Omnts codem cogimur,** he goes on, “ is 
a saying which applies to those who publish as well as to thosd who 
die. ‘ Docti indoctique scribimur* whether we read or not we must 
write; and what is more extraordinary, we must all write verses, 
whether we possess the ‘ mens dioinioVy* or write ‘ stans pede in 
lino.* That which Fielding said of vnmeasurchy may now be said of 
measured syllables^ of that species of writing which was once thought 
to require ‘ inspiratioHy or something like inspiration that to the 
construction of poetry nothing more is necessary than what was deemed 
rc(juisitc for the composition qf what are termed novels — pen y inky 
and papery with the nftmual capacity of using them.’" 

We fear his hardship will be disappoinfed even in this humble* 
anticipation of notoriety — and 4hftt he is like* to make hi^ projected 
visit to Anticyra, not only with Eighty little delay, but in still more 
marvellous traiupnllity and silenej. * 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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THE JOURNAL OF FACTS. 

JANUARY, X829. 

The Journal of Facts, as its name imporfis, is intended to form a 
record of the most valuable additions to the knowledge of the age. The 
materials for this new department of the l^ondon Magazine will be 
diligently sought for in such of our own periocfical works as are devoted 
to matters of science and art, to iHitural history, to rural and domestic 
economy. In selecting any nei^ fact from these very useful and im- 
portant works, the greater number of which are conducted in a manner 
highly creditable to our country, *we shall uniformly give our auttiori- 
ties ; so that the reader who is anxious to follow up the enquiries to 
which any scattered paragraph may lead, may be conducted, without 
diflicidty, to publications which systematically tr^at of matters which 
we have selected principally because they apyear of conversational in- 
terest. In foreign works, we have most voluminous collections, from 
which we may gather whatever appears tons most striking and popular. 
The various journals of Germany, France, and Italy, ofler a mine but 
little explored by those wjio cater for the public of this country. It is 
quite remarkable how indefatigably the writer^ and compilers of other 
nations labour to collect a great body of facts in every department of ^ 
knowledge — many, indeed, very ^lyrthless and perishable, buW others of 
a highly important and enlivening character. The Bulletin Univcrsel of 
Franck, a monthly publication, aveiaging 700 or 800 octavo pages, is a 
most valuable storehouse of every new fact that is called into light by 
the communication of mind throughout the world. Wlien an authority 
is not given, the information is derived from our own sources. 

The merit to which we shall aspire in this department, which we 
hope to render as iftteresting as it will be useful, will be the humble 
one of judicious selection. The subjects will be such as will instruct 
and amuse the general reader; for it must be obvious that the scien 
tific student, in any branch of knowledge, can only look at this record 
as an index-hand, pointing to the sources from which we derive our 
desultory information. It has been found necessary to classify the 
subjects of which the Journal of Facts is composed. The following 
division appears to us the most advantageous — 

§ 1. Natural Philosophy. 

§ 2. Natural Histoi:y. 

§ 3. Medical Science. 

§ 4. Agnculture and I^iral Economy. 

§ f). Horticulture. * 
j G. Domestic Economy. 

§ 7. Mechanical and Useful Arts, 
f 8. Fine Arts. 

§ 9. Antiquities. 

$10. General Literatui^ asd Education. 

$ 1 1 . Naval and Military Economy. 

$ 1 2, Geography, Statistics, and Public Economy. 

We h£^e only to observe, in conclusion, that the^first number of a 
work which will be compiled from very scattered materials, must be 
necessarily very imperfect ; and to add that, as our arrangements be- 
come more mature (particularly in the establishment of OrigiiTal Cor- 
respondents), we shall be able to produce greater novelty and variety. 

Journal of Facts. B ^ 
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§ I. Natural Philosophy. 

Encke's Comet. — ^The comet, denominated Encke’s comet, which is now 
engrossing the public mind generally, a,nd the scientific world in particular, 
has justly claimed and received the careful attention of astronomers, since 
its appearance in 1818 engaged Professor Encke to consider the elements 
of its orbit. He was enabled to identify it with a comet described by Messrs. 
Mechain and Messier in 1786, in the constellation Aquarius; also with a 
comet discovered in 1795 by Miss Hersehel in the constellation Cygnus: 
and with the comet in 1805. The investigation of the diligent professor 
enabled him to foretel its re-appearance in 1822, and to state the probability 
of its not being obserVable in our climate. This anticipation was realized 
by the fortunate circumstance of the attachment of Sir Thomas Brisbane to 
astronomical pursuits, who was then governor of New South Wales, and 
had fitted up an observatory there, and provided himself with the able as- 
sistance of Mr. Rumker. The latter gentleman ai>pears to have discovered 
the phenomenon on June 2, 1822; and his accurate observations afforded 
Encke the means of reconsidering the true elements of the comet’s orbit, 
*. and with additional confidence to compute its return for 1825. This oc- 
curred as was expected ; the fresh diUa^ afforded by that return were care- 
fully coUaied by the professor to enablcMim still more satisfactorily to define 
the orbit; and with increased confidence to predict its return this yqar. It 
was first observed by Mr. South on 0/ctobcr 30, 1828. This comet affords 
particular interest to the mind of the astronomer, though it does not offer a 
splendid object to his eye. Its orbit is an ellipsis of comparatively small 
dimensions, wholly within the orbit of Jupiter ; its period is about three 
years and three-tenths, — a much shorter period than has hitherto appeared 
due to any other comet, with the exception of one seen in 1770, which did 
not satisfy, as far as observation has been able to show, the prediction of the 
period of five years and a half which was attributed to it. In the opinion of 
Encke and other astronomers, the comet which is now visible may afford an 
opportunity of proving that the heavens oppose a resisting medium to the 
motion of bodies. This subject has been discussed in the Transactions of 
the Astronomical Society of London, by the able mathematician Masotti ; 
and that gentleman offers strong reasons for considering comets capable of 
affording a demonstration of a resisting medium in the heavens, though 
planets may give no indication of it. Another comet which encourages the 
anticipation of much astronomical gratification, is one which Biela dis- 
covered February 27, 1826, and which was afterwards seen by Gambart and 
others. It seems to possess similar claims to the attention of astronomers 
as that of Encke, it being conceiv*ed to revolve about the sun in about six 
years seven-tenths, and to be the same as the comet which appeared in 1 772 
and that which appeared in 1806. Encke's comet will be in its perihelion, by 
computation, on 10th January, 1829. — Companion to the Almanac. 

Comet of 1811. — According to Jhe recent calculations of the Professor 
^amberti, of the University of*^Dorpat, the comtet so /ong visible in the 
year 1811 was 57? times smaller than the sun, but 17 times bigger than 
Jupiter, 25,104 times bigger than our globe, 1,255,000 times bigger than the 
tndOn^ ulirhile its orbit exceeds that of all the planets of our solar systent put 
Jagether.--T^jWpjre«ger Literatur Zeitung. 

Affection of the Magnetic Needle during EarthquakPs.-^On the 2jd of 
Februaiy, 1828, in the coal-mine of Wiesh, near Muhlheim on the Ruhr, 
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at 1 55 feet below the level of the sea, 410 feet from the surface of the soil, 
aud at the distance of 1,400 feet from the entrance shaft, the enpneer ZohH 
being engaged in making an admeasurement with the compass, the needle 
became so violently agitated that it was impossible to use it in measuring 
angles. The extent of the oscillations from north to south amounted to 180®, 
In some of them the needle dipped. This stata of the needle continued from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. . 

It afterwards appeared that an earthquake had been fejt on the surface at 
the same moment that the needle Had been thus affected. It is also singular 
that this earthquake had not bein felt in a single one of the many mines 
which extend from Muhlheim eastward to the vicinity of Unna, by any of 
the two thousand five hundred mfners at work in them, while the snoek was 
strong at Essen, less violent at Bochum, and very feeble at Bortmund, where 
two shocks in the direction from west to east had been felt. — Antoltigia di 
Firenze, 

Composition of HaU Stones. — On analysing small stones inclosed in hail 
which fellgin the circle of Slerlitamak, in the government of Orenburg, in 
1825, they were found to contain in a hundred parts, of red oxide of iron 
70.00, of oxide of manganese 7.50, magnesia 6.25, alum 3.75, flint 7,50, 

sulphur and waste 5.00. — Bulletin Universel, 

• 

The Winds. — -It may*be stated as a rule without exception, that the west 
winds are more frequent than the east. But th^ vrest winds diminish morc^ 
and more in proportion as llie centre of the conliyent is approached : they 
arc more frequent in England, Hcjland, and France, than in Dclimark, and 
in th| greatest part of Germany : they are of more frequent occurrence in 
the last mentioned countries than ir#Sweden and Russia, In London, the 
east winds (N.E., E., S.E.) are to the west winds (N.W., W., S.W.) as 1 Ja 
to 1.7 ; at Amsterdam, as 1 to l.C ; at Soendmoer as I to 1.6 ; at Copen- 
hagen as 1 to 1.5, at Stoc-kholm as 1 to 1.4; at Saint Petersburg as 
1 U) 1.3. 

The west winds blow from the direction of the south point in propor- 
tion as the Atlantic sea is approachetl : towards the middle of the continent 
they blow more nearly from the direct west quarter, or from N.W. The 
north winds appear to increase as we go eastward. Among the winds which 
blow from the west, that of the S.W. quarter is most prevalent in England, 
liolland, and France : the direct west predominates in Denmark, and in the 
greater part of Germany ; at Moscow the N . W. is most prevalent ; at SL 
Petersburg and Stockholm, the north wind is much more frequent than in 
the more western parts of Europe. 

In the western and central parts of the north of Europe, such as England, 
France, Denmark, Germany, Norway, the west winds are much more fre- 
<iuent during the summer than during the winter and spring. This does not 
appear to be the ease in Sweden or Russia. During winter, the point from 
which the western winds blow inclines tiD the south ; they are more dir(!ct 
and more northern in the summer. This rule, however, does not appear to 
extend to the eastern parts of Europe.— Univ. 

Sciqfitijic Voyage,— have been received from Captain Hemry 
Foster, commanding his majesty’s brk Chanticleer, dated Monte Video, 
September 22, iin to which time all the scientific objects of tfie voyage had 
proceeded very satisfactorily. The meridian distances had been determined 
between Falmouth and Funchal, Teneriffe, St Antonb, St FftUl’s Hock 
near th% equator, the island of Fernando Noronha, and between the latter 
and Cape Frio, Rio de Janeiro, St. Cathexine’s, and Video, at wiiich 

latter place a salisfactoiy seiics of pendulum experiments was completed, 
withstanding an inteiruption in the midst of them from a false alarm in the 
^mson or fort, who were in hourly expectation of an attack from ^tha 

I • 
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Buenos Ayreans. The Chanticleer expected to sail about the beginning of 
October towards the south, in the further prosecution of the objects of the 
voyage. — Hampshire Telegraph, « 

§ 2. Natural History. 

The Aerial Spider, — ^The cobwebs which are found occasionally floating 
in the air, alighting on the face and person as we walk, in threads of finest 
texture, and which are observable more Specially in dewy mornings, at cer- 
tain seasons, ^overspreading the fields withXi tissue charged with pearly glo- 
bules sparkling in the sun’s rays, are the work of vast numbers of aiirial 
spideiK, which descending during the night to imbibe the moisture, weave 
among the blades of grass the webs which collect the dew. The cause of 
the rising of this insect and its web into the air, since its specific gravity 
considerably exceeds that of the atmosphere, has been variously explained. 
Mr. Blackwall, in an address to the Linnean Society, professes to account 
for the ascent of the threajjs by ascribing it to the effect of warm cur- 
rents of air emanating from the surface of the ground. Mr. JoMh Murray 
combats this doctrine, and accounts for the phenomenon in these floating 
webs on electrical principles. The following is the substance of his obser- 
vations on this interesting insect, in the V Magazine of Natural Histoiy,” 
of November last. During the day these aerial sjiiders, according to the 
jelectrical state of the atmbsphere, either rise in a vertical direction, (and 
*that rapidly or slowly, as they are afticted by the same electrical circum- 
stances,) ol they float at* angles more or^pss inclined to the horizon, or on a 
parallel wjlh its plane. They have the power of propelling their threads in 
a similar variety of directions, either intmotionless air, or in an atmosphere 
agitated by the winds ; or even against the wind, the threads preserving in- 
variably the direction in which they are propelled, and never intermingling ; 
and sometimes a pencil of threads, presenting the appearance of a divergent 
brush, is propelled. On comparing these operations of the insect with the 
electrical state of the atmosphere, the following corr^ponding results are 
observable : — when the air is in a positive state, as in clear and fine weather, 
the spider makes his ascent most easily and rapidly : when it is weakly 
positive, he rises with difficulty, to a limited altitude, and with but slight in- 
clination of the propelled threads abo\e the plane of the horizon; while 
when the negative electricity prevails, as in cloudy weal her or on the ap- 
proach of rain, he is altogether unable to ascend ; so also as towards even- 
ing the positive electricity of the air becomes feeble, and during the night 
changes to negative, then the spiders descend to the earth. With regard to the 
habits of this littli; aeronaut in other respects, Mr. Murray says, he is greedy 
of moisture, though otherwise abstemious ; its food is perhaps peculiar, 
and only found in the superior regions of the sky ; like the rest of its tribe, 
it is doubtless carnivorous, and may subserve some highly important pur- 
pose in the economy of Providencei. such, for instance, as the destruction 
of that truly formidable, though almost microscopically minute insect, the 
Furia infernalis, whose wound is stated to be mortal. Its existence has 
been indeed questioned, but by no means disproved ; that, and some others, 
injurious to man, or to the inferior creation, may be its destined prey, and 
thus our little aeronaut, unheeded bjtthe common eye, may subserve an im- 
portant good> — Mag, of Nat, HiH. f 

Vegetable Origin of Silk, — The parenchyma of the white mulberry is 
composed of a tissue of beautiful white fibres of silk, much resembling 
China silk, which would lead us to the inference that silk is a vegelable, not 
flRi animal product, that is to say, that the basis of the material, in its proxi- 
mate tbism, is derived from the vegetable kingdom, though the spinning of 
its substance into a lengthened thread is entirely due to the mechanical 
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functions of the silkworm. The silk tissue of the mulberry becomes very 
obvious by breaking some decayed twigs of two or three years’ growth. — 
Gard, Mag, 

Prognostics of the Weather, — ** ^ed clouds in the west, at sunset, espe- 
cially when they have a tint of purple, portend fine weather. The reason of 
which is, that the air, when dry, refracts more red or heat-making rays ; 
and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, tHby are again reflected in the 
horizon. A copper or yellow sunset generally foretells rain ; but as an in- 
dication of wet weather approachijig, nothing is more certain thap the halo 
around the moon, which is prockiced by the precipitated wjjjter; and the 
larger the circle the nearer the clouds, and consequently the more ready to 
fall. The old proverb is often correct : 

A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning : 

A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight. 

A rainbow can only occur when the clouds, containing or depositing the 
rain, are opposite to the sun ; and in the evening tlje rainbow is in the east, 
and in the morning in the west; and as our heavy rains in this climate arc 
usually brought by the westerly wind, a rainboV in the west indicates that 
the bad weather is on the road, by the wind, to us ; whereas the rainbow in 
the east, proves that the rain in these clouds is passing from us. When the 
swallows fly high, fine weather is to be expected or continued ; but when 
they fly low and close to the ground, ram is almost surely approaching. 
This is explained as follows : Swallows pursue the flies and gnats, and flies 
and gnats usually delight in warm sj^ata of air ; and as warm air is lighter, • 
and usually moister, than cold air, ‘'when the warm strata of our air arc hi^h, 
there is less chance of moisture being thrown down from them by the nux- 
ture with cold air ; but when the warm and moist air is close to tfle surface, 
it is almost certain that, as the colcf air flows down into it, a deposition of 
water will take place. — Edin, New Phil, Journ, * 

Natural stockmg with Fish of Ponds on Hills, — The large water-beetle, 
which is in the habit of feeding upon the spawn of fish, occasionally in the 
evening climbs up the stems of rushes, &c., out of the water, sufficiently 
high to enable it to take wing ; in these circumstances it has been caught, 
and, putting it into water, has been found to give out the spawn with which 
it had gorged itself previous to taking flight, both in a digested and undi- 
gested state, — so that, on trial, it has been found that it produced fish of 
various kinds. — Edin. New Phil, Journ, 

The NuthaieJu—Th^ Nuthatch (SitlaEuropaea) isalittle ash-coloured bird 
rarely to be seen : it is thick in form, and heavily built, with large feet, scanso- 
rial, butnotof that construction peculiar to perfect climbing birds, thetoes being 
placed three forwards and one backwards; the beak is uncommonly large 
and strong for so small an animal, perfectly straight and somewhat wedge- 
shaped, exhibiting, when viewed laterally, much of the abrupt truncation so 
well adapted for breaking hard substances, to be observed in that of the 
woodpecker. He penetrates with facility the shells of nuts and extracts the 
kernel; he is most remarkable, however, lor his habit of tapping, which is 
loud enough to be heard at a furlong distance. One of these little birds 
being wounded and caught, was placed in a cage by his captor, but showed a 
fierce 'temper, impatient of confinement, and soon fell a victim to his irrita- 
bility. During a night and day, whiemhU confinement lasted, his tapping 
labour w as incesSant, and after occupying his prison for that short space 
only, he left the wood-work pierced and worn like worm-eaten tinjber. His 
impatience at his situation was excessive, his eftorts to escape we«} iinremit- 
ted, and^isplayed much intelligence and cunning ; he was fierce, and fear- 
lessly familiar, and voracious of the food placed before him. At the close df 
the second day, he sunk under the combined effects of his vexation, aesiduity, 
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and voraci^. His hammerings says a correspondent of the ‘ Magazine 
of Natural History,’ whence we have derived these particulars, “ was pecu- 
liarly laborious, for he did not peck as other birds do, but grasping his hold 
with his immense feet, he turned upon them as upon a pivot, and struck with 
the whole weight of his body, “thus assuhiing the appearance, with his entire 
form, of the head of a hammer, or, as I have sometimes seen birds on me- 
chanical clocks, made to strike the hour by swinging on a wheel.” — Maga^ 
sine of Natural History, • 

Mndidnal Qualities of the Violet. — ^The medicinal qualities of the violet 
order lie in the roots, wnich contain, in alltthe varieties, in a greater or less 
degree, emetic properties. One of the ipecacuanlias is the root of a Brazi- 
lian viplet. — Magazine of Natural History. 

Production of Cotton. — Cotton is furnished by the fibrous threads in which 
the seeds of tlie gossy])ium of the order of malvaceui, arc enveloped-^ 
These threads, when examined by the microscojje, will be seen to be finely 
toothed, which explains the cause of their adhering together with greater 
facility than those of bornbaxeand several apocyncte, which are destitute of 
teeth, and which cannot he spun into thread without an admixture* of cotton- 
— Magazine of Natural History, 

Carrier Pigeon. — Mr. Audubon, the American correspondent of the 
Magazine of Natural History, says he has shot the passenger pigeon of 
America (columba migratonia), during his hunting excursions through the 
Torests; and, on dissection, found its j^omach full of fresh rice, w^hich, to 
have resisted the digestive process, muaf have been swallowed not many 
hours preceding its death, but could not nave been obtained within 800 miles 
of the place where it was killed. — Maga^^ine of Natural History. r 

Ringing birds of the Old and Neto World. — It is a very unfounded no- 
tion, that in the New World the brilliant hues of the birds take the place of 
the power of song. On the contrary, it would appear from Wilsun’s Ame- 
rican Ornithology, that the American song birds are infinitely more nume- 
rous than thbse of Eurojie, and many of them^superior trour most celebrated 
songsters.---ilfagajcr>3i6' of Natural History. 

Source of Salt in Sea Water. — It has been supposed by some naturalists, 
that the salt in the sea has been gradually augmented by saline particles 
brought into it by rivers, but tliis oOUse is totally inadequate to explain the 
immense (luantity of salt existing in the whole mass of the ocean. If the 
average depth of the sea be ten miles, and it contains two and a half per 
cent, of salt, were the water entirely evaporated, the thickness of the saline 
residue would exceed 1 OOU feet. — Bakewelfs Introduction to Geology. 

Non-existence of Human Fossils. — ^The remarkable fact, that no vestiges 
of human remains have been discovered with those of the more ancient in- 
habitants of the globe, is at present fully confirmed ; nor have any fossil 
bctties of monkeys l>een hitherto fourifi. The vast diluvial beds of gravel and 
clay, and the upper strata in Asia, however, have not yet been scientifically 
explored, and both sacred and profane writers agree in regarding the tem- 
perate regions of that continent as the cradle of the human race. — Magazine 
of Natural Histoiy. 

l^eous Origin of Granite. — ^Tfce indications of the present existence of 
guWerranean fire breath the granite of tiie Alps and of Auvergne in France, 
and, according to Humboldt, in the Andes, would render it probable that these 
rocks ard of igneous origin ; and the near connection there appears to exist 
betweai granite and other rocks allied to volcanic rocks, tends to® confirm 
Ais opinion. The granite of the Alps rises in neaily vertaced beds, wluch 
have be^ devatedi tether with the secondary fi^ta, after tomatioa of 
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the latter ; wHereas in some parts of England, the granite and tha slate asso>* 
ciated with it, •though rising in elevated beds like those of the Alps, are co- 
vered by horizontal secondary strata, which must have been deposited after 
the elevation of the primary beds. •Hence it is to be inferred, that the granite 
of England is more ancient than thaHt of the Alps. — Baketjodts Geology. 

. Fossil Remains of ancient Creations.^ A great change appears to have 
taken place in the condition of our planet afrer the deposition of the coal 
strata ; for the upper secondary strata contain phncipally the remains of ma- 
rine animals, and it is in these st?*ata that the bones of vertebrated animals 
are first distinctly observed. Aniong tliese we find the bones of *tlie raigtity 
monsters of an ancient creation, whose extraordinary forms arS still more as- 
tonishing than their immense magnitude. Some of Uiese animals of the 
saurian or lizard tribe attained the length of forty feet or more, and d!^pear, 
from the structure of the teeth and the organs of motion, to have united to 
the voracity of the crocodile, the power of aarting through the water on their 
prey with inconceivable rapidity. Others had necks so long, that when ex- 
tended out of the water they must have resembled unmense hydras. — Bake^ 
well's Geology, • 

The Ichneumon Fty ^Provision by Nature for the destruction of the 
Cateipillar. — There are several species of Ichneumon which make thiunit^s 
among the caterpillars of the cabbage butterfly. The process of one species 
is this: while the caterpillar is feeding, the ichneumon fly hovers ovta* it, 
and, with its piercer, perforates the fatty par? of the caterpillar’s back in 
many places, and in each deposits iin egg, by me^s of the two parts of tbS 
sheath uniting together, and thus fiirming a tube down wliich the e^ is con- 
vey into the perforation made by the piercer of the fly. The ^caterpillar, 
unconscious of what will ensue, l«eeps feeding on, until it changes into a 
chrysalis ; while in that torpid state, the eggs of the ichneumon are hatched, and 
tlie interior of the body of the caterpillar serves as food for tlxe caterpillars 
of the ichneumon fly. When these have fed their accustomed time, and aJrc 
about to change into the pupa state, they, by an instinct given them, attack 
the vital part of thv# caterpillar (a most wonderful economy in nature, that 
this process should be delay^ until they have no more occasion for 
food). Tliey then spin themselves minute cases within tlie body of the ca- 
terpillar ; and instead of a butterfly coming forth (which, if a female, would 
have probably laid six hundred eggs,^ thus producing as many caterpillars, 
whose food would be the cabbage), *a race of these little ichneumon flies 
issues forth, ready to perform the task assigned them, of keeping within due 
limits those fell destroyers of our vegetables. — Gill's Technological Repository, 

Modei'n Falconry. -^A race of Falconers have for many years existed in 
the village of Falconsward, near Bois-le-Duc, in Holland, whence the wJiolo 
of Europe has been suiiplied : for want of encouragement, however, the race 
has become almost extinct, and the only one now living is John Pells, 
in the service of John Dawson Downes, Esq., of Old Gunton Hill, Suftblk. — 
kir John Bebinght's Observations on Hawking. 

Hawking is still practised in Italy, but without pomp, and chiefly we be- 
lieve ill the capture of small birds, of which, as is well known, the consump- 
tion in that country is great. Sir John observes, that the slight falcon takes 
up his abode every year, from Octobet and November until me spring, upon 
Westminster AAbey, and oflier churches in the metropolis ; and that: this is 
well known to the London pigeon- fanciers, from the ^eat havoc they make 
in tlieir flights. 

When tutored, it seems they will touch no such ignoble game ; as we learn 
from an experiment, which, according to the Brighton Gazette, was very re- 
cently m^e by the Duke of §t, AJihans, on the d^nsnf Brighton, where ills 
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Grace wishing to try his hawks with pigeons instead of partridges, the birds 
refused to act, and all the incentives and decoys resorted to, to induce them 
to make a prey of the pigeons, were vain. 

Superior Intelligence of the Dog and Elephant. — ^Ttie dog is the only 
animal that dreams ; and he and the elephant the only animals that under- 
stand looks : the elephant is the only animal that, besides man. feels ermui^ ; 
the dog, the only quadruped that has been brought to speak. I^eibnitz bears 
witness to a hound in Saxony, that could speak distinctly thirty words. — Me^ 
dical Gazette, ^ 

Capacity oft Negroes. —-Vr of essor Blumehbach possesses a little library of 
works written by negroes, from which it appears, he says, that there is not a 
single ^department of taste or science in which some negro has not distin- 
guished himself. — Med. Gaz. 

Brute animal Hay-makers. — Marmots, in the strictest sense, make hay ; 
they bite off the grass, turn it, and dry it in the sun. It is reported that they 
use an old she marmot a^ a cart. She lies on her back, the hay is heaped on 
her belly, and two others drag her homo.-- London Medical Gazette. 

Diffusion of Seeds in the Violet — ^The seeds of this natural order of 
plants are contained in a capsule of a single loculament, consisting, however, 
of three valves. To the inner part of each of these valves the seeds are 
attached, and remain so tor some time after the '^^alves, m the process of 
ripening, have separated and stood open. The influence of the sun's heat, 
however, causes the sidc§! of each valv^to shrink and collapse, and in this 
state the ec^es press firmly upon the sfed, which from lieing before appa- 
rently irregular in its arrangement, comes into a straight line. The s|»eds, 
are not only extremely smooth, polishwJ, and shining, but regularly egg- 
shaped ; so that, when pressed upon by the collapsing edge of the valve, it 
sliaes gradually down the sloping part of the seed, and throws it with a jerk 
to a considerable distance. There is another part of the contrivance of 
nature, for the same purpose, in the Violaceae, worthy of remark. Before 
the seed is ripe, the capsule hangs in a drooping posi^on, with the perist- 
ing calyx spread over it like an umbrella, to guard it from the rain and dews, 
which would retard the process of ripening ; but no sooner is the ripening 
completed, than the capsule becomes upright, witli the calyx for a support. 
This upright position appears to be intended by nature to give more effect 
to the valvular mechanism for scattering the seeds, as it thus gains a higher 
elevation (in some cases more than an inch) from which to project them ; and 
this will give it, according to the laws of projectiles, a very considerable in- 
crease of horizontal extent. — Rennie. 

Infiuencs of Trees on Climate . — ^The cutting down of forests, particularly 
on high grounds, has been remarked to diminish the quantity of rain, by 
diminishing, it is supposed, the attraction for clouds. The fact, however it 
may be explained, has been ascertaijjed on a large scale in America. In 
Kentucky, for example, many brooks are pointed out which now fail in 
summer, a thing which was unknown twenty or thirty years ago. In New 
Jersey, where the woods have been more extensively cleared, some streams 
have been altogether dried up. On the contrary, many streams ii) the 
United States have rather increased since the clearing of the woods ; be- 
cause, though the quantity of rain^njfjr be possibly dininished, the compact 
bed of forest leaves formerly retained the jvater on the surface, and exposed 
it to rapid evaporation ; whereas the tillage which has been introduced, 
allows the water to penetrate to some depth, and to afford a more per|nanent 
supply for springs and streams. — Remiie, 

I Effects of Climate on Human and Vegetable Li% — Where the spruce 
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and Scotch pines, and where bushes will not succeed, the nature of man 
seems equally 'defective. He sinks in the struggle with necessity and the 
climate . — Fon Buck's Lapland. 

• 

This rule, however, is by no meane without its exception. Mr. Harwood, 
arguing from the effects of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the sea, which, 
as he says, containing a portion of the muriatQS over w'hich it has passed, is 
favourable to animal, but pernicious to vegetable, life, draws the conclusion, 
too general, certainly, that the air best adapted to vegetation is iinpropitious 
to animal life, and lice In Aict, it may well be doubted if mature has 

fixed any general rule ; since dtJlly experience proves that different species 
of animals, even different races of the same species, are variously affected 
by the same air. • « 

Method of finding the Course of the Air when the Wind is still . — Place 
a basin of water in a free exposure, throw a red hot cinder into it, and 
observe how tlie smoke which it produce inclines. Sailors throw a piece 
of live coal into the sea for the same purpose ; and also wet a finger, hold 
it up in the air, and then by feeling which pftrt becomes (by evaporation) 
cool, they judge of the direction of the current of air. An instrument on 
the last jirincijile has been invented by Dr. B. M. M. F’orster. — Mec. Mag. 

Excessive fall of Rain . — At Joyeuse, in the department of the Ardechc, 
during October, 1827, rain, thirty-six inches in depth, fell within eleveti 
days ; and on the 9th of that month, twenty-nine and a ([iiarter inches felb 
within the space of two hours. Th«? barometer remained nearlv stationary, 
at two or three lines below the meiJti altitude, notwithstanding me continu- 
atioijp of the most violent thunder and lightning during the wliole time. — 
Annates de. Chhnie. * 

* 

Sivartns of Butterflies . — An immense swarm of hutteiflios, of the species 
called the Painted Lady, the Belle Dame of the French, the Papilio cardui 
of Linnaius, forming a column of from ten to fifteen feet liroad, was observed 
in the distri(;t of Grn/idson, Canton de Vaud. They traversed the, country 
with gi eat rapidity, from north to south, all flying onwards low, equally 
and closely together, and not turning from their course on the approach of 
other objects. 

The fact is the more singular, as the caterpillars of the Vanessa cardui 
are not gregarious, but are solitary*from the moment they are hatched. 
Professor lionelli of Turin, however, observed a similar flight of the same 
species of butterflies in the end of the March preceding their appearance at 
Grandson. Their flight was also directed from south to north, and their 
numbers were immense. At night the flowers were literally covered 
with them. Towards the 29th of March their numbers diminished, but 
even in June a few still continued. They have been traced from Coni, Ha- 
conni, Susa, &c. A similar flight of butlei-flies is recorded, at the end of 
the last century, by M. Loclie, in thejMemoirs of the Academy of Turin. 
During the whole season, those butterflies, as well as their larvai, were very 
abundant, and more beautiful than usual. — Man. de la Society de Phys. et 
de Hist. Nat. de Genh’e. 

Discovery of Lignite in Russia . — A mass of fossil wood ha.s been dis- 
covered by M. Lichfeldt, on^onc of tlu^gqjls of the Danube, named Yalpoug, 
about fifty verst:! from the fortress of Ismael. This fossil wood may become 
of great importance in that jiart of Russia, now entirely deprived of forests. 
The lignite is found in the form of fossile masses, of*a greyish colour, but 
passing^n the lower portions into a deep black. In the upper jiarts are 
found quantities of the dchns of wood, covered with bark, white, thick, afid 
friable ; the pieces pressed one upon another, and intermixed with tiie husks 
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of grain. The wood, according to M. Lichfeldt. is that of the lime free. It 
lies nearly horizontal between coarse sand and calcareous clAy ; the first in 
form of a wall, and the latter serving as a roof. Here many shells are found. 
The sand is separated from the stratum^ of lignite by about six inches of a 
resinous clay, in the lower part of wliich a great number of shells of dif- 
ferent sorts are found. The clay which covers the lignite is very slaty, and 
where th^ come in contact, ah infinite number of small shells occur, chiefly 
Donax, Cardium, and Turbd. Over this lies an argillaceous sand even to 
the roots o{ the green sward. It is eveiy^here accompanied by plastic clay, 
— Gornoi Jovfnal, I 

Beavers an the Severn, — About a mile to the north of Worcester, a little 
brook 'enters the Severn, called Babourn^, or Bcaverbourne, to the present 
day, from the beavers (Castor Fiber) that formerly inhabited the brook ; a 
little island in the Severn, near the sj)ot, is still known as the Beaver island ; 
and. higher up the stream of the Severn, is a flat green island, called Bever” 
eye, which also gives its name to an adjoining hamlet. How late the beavers 
remained here is unknown ; hut the Severn was not navigable near Wor- 
cester in early times, from the weirs and rapids that obstructed its course. 
Giraldus states that beavers were very scarce in Wales in the twelfth 
century. — Mag, of Nat, Hist, 

Museum at Norwich, — This establishment owes its origin to a few scien- 
tific and public-spirited individuals residing in Norwich and its vicinity, who, 
in 1824, united themselves for the purpose of promoting the study of natural 
history. At this time, a body of laws regulations were drawn up, a 
president, yice-president, and a committee of twelve gentlemen appointed, 
for the transaction of business, and apartments taken in the Hayrnaiket, 
umier the rooms of the Literary Institution, for the reception of their future 
collection. The late president of the Linnean Society, Sir J. E. Smith, w^as 
elected president, which office he filled till his death ; on which occurrence, 
Dawson Turner, Esq., of Great Y armouth, author of “ Synopsis of British 
Fuci,” &c., &c. was appointed. The present object of this society is con- 
fined to collecting sjMscimens in natural history, togetner with coins, an- 
tiques, and miscellaneous articles which are objects of curiosity and ad- 
miration, as well to the general as the scientific observer ; hoping, by tliis 
means, to excite a spirit of inquiry, and promote the pursuit of tiiis interest- 
ing and engaging study. Should this attempt be successful, in inducing 
many to support the establishment by their purses and patronage, they will 
be enabled to pursue their plans of publishing their proceedings, establish- 
ing lectures, and adopting such means as would render the establishment 
more effectual in disseminating that spirit and Uiat knowledge which it is 
their wish to promote. 

Their museum now contains several skeletons and parts of skeletons, 
animals, and birds, including the hippopotamus, elephant, buffalo, croco- 
dile, and lion ; a few animals preseiyed ; about 300 specimens of ornitlio- 
logy, chiefly British ; a valuable cabinet of South American insects, con- 
sisting of about 4000 specimens ; a cabinet of British insects, consisting of 
about 2000 ; a few specimens of conchology, and about 350 specimens of 
mineralogy and geology, besides 300 specimens of fossil organic reipains. 
In botany it possesses but few specin|ens, chiefly from Switzerland. 

To these may be added, a sm«ll collection of coins, Roman and other 
antiquities, various instruments of war and numerous otlier articles from 
different countries, and an Egyptian mummy and sarcophagus. 

The whole are arrknged, in two rooms, in glass cases and cabin^s ; and 
tlje curator is always ready to show those which are not openly displayed, 
and to give information relative to alL Attendance of the curator is from 
10 to 6 ; 'and although admission is, by law, restricted to persons introduced 
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by subscribers, yet the freest admission is, at all times, attainable. — Ma^, 
of Nat Hist, o 

Botbitations of the Caddice^ Water Moth. — ^The caddices, in the larva state, 
live in the water, and, in order to protect themselves from being devoured 
))y other aquatic animals, they select pieces of wood, leaves, stones, &c. 
wliich they cement together by a gluten with which they are provided, and 
thus form tubular habitations, the interior of which they line with a fine silk, 
spun by themselves. Some of these habitation'! are composed of minute 
stones, so arranged as to exceed the skill of any workman ; the joints not 
only fit exceedingly close, but the internal part is completely smooth and 
circular, while all the angular parts of the stones are placed oiMhe outside, 
and the cement used is so strong, that boiling water will not separate them. 
It frequently happens, that after they have formed their habitations , -they 
find them too heavy to carry with them ; in that case, they select a piece of 
wood, or any other light substance that will float, and which they attach, by 
means of their gluten, to the extreme end of their case, which renders it 
more buoyant in the water, and thus enables them to move from place to 
place with facility. When their habitations arutoo light, they then attach 
small stones, shells, &c. to them, in the above manner, which renders them 
heavier, and prevents the current of water from carrying them away. — Gill's 
Technological Repository, 

Superiority of Chinese Silk Worms. — By certain experiments made by 
the Professor Giovanni Lavini, on 150 grains o5 the seed of silk worms of 
China, he found, that 10,000 eggs weighed 150 grains ; second, that as well 
when just come to life, as in the firj): and second sUlges, the worms refused 
the leaves of llie tartaric and of the papiriferous mulberry, and other trees 
substituted for the mulberry, and die^ n-om starvation ; thii’d, that? notwith** 
standing that by these experiments, tried at the beginning of the three first 
stages, so great a quantity was lost, he obtained 28 pounds of cocoons, whitb 
and compact, whose weight would coirespond to about 4J rubbi”*, to every 
ounce of seed; fourth, that about 210 cocoons formed a pound in Pied- 
montese weight of 1 1 punces to the pound, while of the cocoons of the com* 
mon silk there was not required more than V6, 100, and 104 ; fifth, tliatthus 
from J 0,000 eggs, worms, it maybe said, since it appears they all came to life, 
only 5880 cocoons were obtained, in consequence ot the mortality of the wurmu 
occasioned by the want of nourishment ; sixth, that from 1 00 ,<K)Cooi|t)| 
tliere proceeded 94 butterfiies, 43 maids and 51 females. From another 
qtiantity of 150 grains of seed, at Sommariva del Bosco, the produce was 
only 20 pounds of cocoons, hard and white, and valued at 27 new Uvres t 
the rubbo. 

From other 150 grains of seed, in Turin, the quantity obtained was 10 
pounds of cocoons, and these spotted, incompact, but white ; it is thought, 
m the absence of the master, the worms had been fed with damp leaves. 

It results from these experiments, that notwithstanding all disadvantages, 
the Chinese worms are a desirable obje^ of cultivation ; that althougli llieir 
cocoons do not reach half the weight of common silk worms, yet that then* 
quantity and value are far superior ; the care they require is the same ; and 
consumption of leaves nearly equal. — Bibl. Ital, 

TranspUmftUion of The Signor Dottore Domenico Nardo ad- 

dressed a letter to the Academy of P&ua, in 1826 , on the subject of the 
growth of hair affer death, and even after its separation from the body. The 
]fe.tter property had been previously observed by Krafft. The Signor Nanlo 
recount j the results of experiments made on his own^ierson, in the Irans- 

t The rubbo is a weight of twenty-five pounds Piedmontese. 

^ f About twenty4buf to the pound slnriing. * 
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plantation of hair, and relates, that by transporting quickly a hair, with its 
root, from a pore of his head, into a pore of his chest, easily to be accom- 
plished by wideniniij the pore somewhat with the point ot a needle, intro- 
ducing the root with nicety, and exciting within the pore itself, by friction, 
a slight degree of inflammation, the h^ir takes root, continues to vegetate 
and grows; in due season changes* colour, becomes white and falls. — 
Padua, Giornale di Letteratura Italiana. 

[As the transplantation df trees appear an, art likely to bestow ornament 
and l)eaufy on barren landscapes, so may the transplantation of hair, under 
clever disciples of the Signor Dottore ^Dominica Nardo, bestow a natural 
covering upon a bald crown, or invest tlje beardless cheek with moustaches, 
which even\ hussar might envy.] 

Bears, — ^The bears in the forests of Moldavia and Wallachia, disturbed, it is 
inferred, by the tumult of war, have made many incursions into the eastern 
provinces of Austria. They have penetrated by the Czikes Stuhl from Mol- 
davia into Transylvania, and have done considerable damage. A great 
number of other beasts, of prey, and especially wolves, accompanied them in 
their excursions. — Daily Py>pers, 

New VcgctaUc JFa,r. — The naturalists of Antwerp have been puzzled by 
a new species of vegetable wax, which has lately arrived in the Netherlands 
from Batavia, to which place it was sent from Japan. Further than this, 
the source whence it was derived, was urfknown ; l^iit it was affirmed that it 
was a substance deposited by bees on certain trees in Japan. The wax, in 
• the state in whic^h it arrived at Antwerp, was formed into cakes of different 
thickness, ^each bearing*on its convex We the impression of the vase into 
which it had been fused. The colour w'Ss that of common white wax ; but it 
was less hard, less adhesive, and less kneadable, than that substancf ; the 
odour was that of rank cerate. It moifc resembled the w'ax produced by the 
c^)W'-tree. (Urtica galactodendrum.) The result of experiments made on this 
substance, sliow'ed that its projierties were not identical with those of any 
wax before known, and that it was capable of being used for making candles. 
— Bull, Univ, 

t 

Elephant Sheleton. — Mr. Cross, the proprietor of the Exeter-change estab- 
lishment, has caused the bones of the enormous elephant, wbom it was found 
necessary to destroy some time ago, in consequence of his exhibiting symp- 
toms df madness, to be anatomically united ; and the skeleton, in an erect 
position, now occupies the den in which the animal resided during his life. 
The articulations are perfect, not a bone is aDsent. The head, which appears 
to have been pierced by many bullets, is 13 feet from the ground, the top of 
the back is 12 feet. The bones w’cighed 876 lbs. ; the skin 17 cwt. ; it is eight 
inches higher than the skeleton in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris. — Daily 
Papers, 

§3. Medical Science. 

Remedy against Poison through Hie Blood. — A remedy against the effects 
of poison, in cases in which the virus acts through the blood, as in bites of 
venomous animals, &c. has been recently submitted to the ‘ Acad6mie des 
Sciences,’ by Dr. Verniere. The mode proposed proceeds on the simple 
principle that the filling of the veins will arrest the progress of absorption : 
and instead of confining the attcmirf; at cure, as hitherto, to the mere re- 
moval of the poison from the sunace, seeks it *in the veinsi itself and expels 
it from the system. This is effected by confining the absorption to the mem- 
ber affected, or slackfjning its progress, by means of ligatures, until an injec- 
tion to repletion is made into the rest of the system ; then drawing tRe blood, 
by incision, from the poisoned part. The following experiments made 
by Dr. Yemiere, on a dog, will better explain this process. 
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After placing three grains of alcoholic extract of vomick nut in a wound 
made in the paw of a young dog, he placed a ligature above the shoulder 
joint of the poisoned member. He then injected slowly through the jugular 
vein, as much warm water as the anirhal could bear, without greatly sutter- 
ing ; he then opened, below the ligature, the vein of the poisoned member ; 
and after having drawn some ounces of blood, injected them into the jugular 
"vein of another dog. This dog died immediately^ in violent convulsions. In 
the mean time, the wound of the dog having been carefully cleansed, a 
little blood was made to flow from if, and the animal was set at litferty. He 
gave no signs of having been affected by poison : eight days aflhr, he was in 
perfect health, when he was sacrificed for other experiments. It is explained, 
that besides the effect of arresting fhe absorption of poison produced by the 
filling the veins, another cause in this treatment had opposed the poisoning, 
which was this, that the current of the blood to the vein opened, flowing from 
the affected artery only, the poison was compelled to follow the course of the 
blood in the vein, and it was thus thrown out of the ^system. 

The author of this invention, aware of the objtictioii in practice to the evil 
of injecting water through the veins, imagined the local repletion of the 
poisoned part, and details exjieriments made by him to ascertain the effect 
of such partial treatment, which succeeded most satisfactorily. — Memoirv 
read to the Academy ^ as reported in Le Globe. 

Lithotomy. — Vincenzo di Kern, surgeon to jthe Emperor of Austria^ 
in his work Die Steinbeschwerdcn dpr Harnblasc, See. (of the diseases of 
the bladder and operations for the ^toiie), Vienna,’ 1828, published with a 
view to enforce the advantages of the cystotomy mode of operating, asserts, 
that life had operated 334 times in litj^otomy, and with such success, that 31 
individuals only sunk under the operation. — DibHoteca llaliana. 

This exceeds considerably the average success in England, as slated l/y 
Sir James Scarlett, on occasion of the late action for libel, Cooper v. Wakley. 
The failures in England, he was instructed to say, were two in fifteen. It 
should be oljserved, however, that the interests of Sir James’s client recpiired 
that the failures should be rated as highly as possible. 

An official statement of the operations at the Royal Amphitheatre at 
Naples, in the course of the year 1824, reports the number of failures as five 
in tliirty-two. Operations on patients between the age of two and ten years, 
fourteen, one death ; between ten and t^venty years, eleven operations, one 
death j between twenty and thirty years, three operations, one death ; be- 
tween thirty and forty years, one operation, one death ; between forty and 
fifty years, three operations, one death. — Giornale Med, Nap, 

Breeding Leeches. — The Herr Mehrer ofMaiilbronn, by turning his attention 
to the care of leeches, has succeeded in introducing the breed of those ani- 
mals into Wurtemberg, and in producing them in such quantifies as to dis- 
pense with all importation from abroad. He received tlie agricultural prize 
of 20 ducats and a silver medal, as a inward for his efforts, at the last dis- 
tribution of the prizes for industry given by the King of Wurtemberg. — 
Allgemeim Literatur Zeitung. 

Properties of the Seeds ofJedap* — From the observations and experience of 
the Professor Lavinl, of Turin, it appe^s tliat the jalap plant, tlie l^eruvian 
wonder (rairabili.^ jalapa), beskles ranking as an ornamental flower, and 
yielding a purgative root, furnishes seeds from which, when dried and pow- 
dered, an amilaceous drug is obtained of the third of their original weiglil. — 
Calandaiaio Georgico of Turin. 

Evil consequences of Rocking Children. — It is doubtful whether fhe prac- 
tice of rocking infants, when often repeated, be not the origin of^many of 
the diseases of children. When the human offspring first begins to make use 
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of its faculties^ and to give proof of its being«ei#sibla to should 

OTS be done by infantine cries, is it right to stop those cries and t6 pr^iycnt 
its t»aying that tribute to nature ? The/ocking of the cradle bringife on 
only through the stupor it produces on the senses, Such a motion cahrfol 
bnt offend the delicate fibres of the brain of an infant, Injure his digesJtidti, 
sour the milk from which it derives its nourishment, and turn it into nurds* 
•^BibLltaL 

The The following rem^ks on the plague are the fruits cff the 

observations of an Italian Physician, who, during five years’ residence at 
Alexandria,*had frequent opportunities of noticing the character of that pest^ 
who was himself attacked with it in 1815, recovering after two months of 
violent suffering, which left scars ineffaceable, and a year of convalescence ; 
during which time, having no fear of relapse, he visited the other sick without 
any ^prehension from contagion. 

K The plague is indigenous in Egypt ; but its manifestations are dependant 
on many causes, whidi, it appears, can combine only between the months 
of March and the end of July. 

2. Contact is not of itself sufficient to communicate the plague : a certain 
predisposition is required, without which the pestilential virus does not operate, 

3. For the plague to propagate from one place to another, it is necessary 

that the virus be favoured by a certain atmospherical constitution, and by 
the combination of many circumstances, without which the virus cannot be 
developed. * 

4. Negroes, and newcomers, are rafire liable to contagion than the natives 
and persolis accustomed to the climateH' 

5. In eertain years the plague attacks, in preference, children, wqnnded 
men, the iimid, those who are disposec^to weakness, and in general all indi- 
viduals who have experienced any recent change. In this case, those per- 
sons who observe rigorous quarantine are scarcely more secure than those 
who wsdk the streets. 

0. In other years the plagiie seizes in preference full grown persons, men 
robust, and of strong constitution ; but in this case tlA)se persons only who 
expose themselves are the victims. In these years, persons engaged in the 
oil trade are less susceptible than those of other professions ; and the inha- 
bitants of the consul’s houses (oquelles) in quarantine run no risk at all. 

7. In the years in which the plagqe appears in an asthenic character, all 
aid of medicine is useless : all succour should be confined to assisting na- 
ture in its crisis. 

8. In the years when the character of the plague is sthenic, the most vio- 
lent depressives, administered in copious doses^ but with prudence, in the 
first static, which is generally very short, may produce the most salutary effects. 

2. The plague is capable of attacking several times the same subject* but 
very seldom twice in one year, 

1 0. All the cacochymies may exist at the same time as the plague ; but 
will not act at the aame time. — Buli^ Univ, 

School of Surgery in Alexandria in Egypt. — Afteir many vain efforts, 
the perseverance of Mahmoud Ali has at last succeeded in fuming a scliool 
for surgery in Alexandria. As the professors, for the most part* tiiMl^'tahd 
little or no Arabic, the expedient is resorted to of composing lectures 
in the Italian or French language, fnd getting^ them tran^ted. The greet 
difficulty to be overcome, arose from the oj^ositiOn of the Ulemas, re- 
gitisd the study of anatomy as a profanation of the ' Th^ l^owev^, 
aft^ tndch negotiation. Consented at least to give ^e eifiin* thehr ©d^mvaifoe, 
arid at this moment the study of anatomy is pursued with the satric froedrim 
ih Egypt as III Surope.^ The pasha has lltiel rip, foir the use of tiie pt^O- 
fessors* i*he hospital of Abu-Bscebel fthe Qldfean m Moritt- 

and in the year just now past* a couf se of medieiai 
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alretwiy given It* In conjunction with the study ot medieine^ of 

instruction in the French tongue has been instituted! and, oh the whole, 
gr^at expectations are entertained ,?sith regard to the Cmlisation 
from this establishment. The numb^ of Students in the modieal school fast 
year waa twenty-five in the first dass; thirty-ei^t m ilk second; and 
eighty-three in the third class, according to the <kgree of prioress which 
they had already made. In the French tongue, thirty-three St the first 
class ; twenty^itliree in the second ; and forty-nve in the third.-*jDieMf Aus^ 
ktttu* o « 

§ 4. AgricvltAe akd Rural Economy.® 

Co-operative system of Agriculture in Siberia . — Great and not unsi^pcess* 
ful efforts have been recently made to introduce a system of agriculture 
among the Cossacks to whom the defence of the Siberian frontier of the 
Russian empire is confided. These Cossacks, consisting Of ten regiments, 
are organised on the model of the Hiilans of the s,rmy, and possess a vast 
extent of country, the produce of which is devoted to their maintenance in 
a state of military service. In their case, the” ancient custom among tne 
Cossacks, that each individual should provide his own necessaries and 
accoutrements, has yielded to the desire of uniformity in military habiliments 
and array. *^0 lands therefore ^recultivated for the common benefit; the 
profits are divided into >two parts : the first is applied proportionally to the 
maintenance of each individual Cossack : the second forms a fund for the 
general wants of the army. The Gqperal commanding in chief the div&lon ’ 
has spared no pains to make tMs system popiilar with the ^tribes over 
which he presides ; he has procured for them all the land capable of cultiva- 
tion And not hitherto submitted to tjje share, and has used all possible means 
to improve the system of agriculture. His labours have not l)€en in vain ; 
the reports of the sowing and harvest of the country sent to the Society of Rural 
Economy at Moscow, prove the great advance that has been made. The 
Cossacks become every day more attached to a species of industry, the ad- 
vantages of which are iDecome obvious to them ; and they feel pride at see- 
ing new establishments every year arising in their country. They possess 
already a cloth manufactory of fifty looms, in which machines of the newest 
invention are to be seen, and which is capable of supplying the stuff re- 
quired for the complete clothing of ten regiments. — Bull, t/niv. 

Potatoes , — On examining a thin slice of potaloe under the microscope, 
its structure will Ikj beautifully seen. It will be found composed of difibrent 
layers, of w Inch the external one is often highly coloured, and contains a 
ceitain portion of a deleterious substance, which is found in most plants of 
the natural family to which the potatoe belongs. But the great mass of the 
tuber is composed of a substance occupying the place, and possessing the 
structure, of the pith of a youhg branch. Under the microscope it is seen 
to be almost entirely composed of cells of irregular form and sise, which 
are sometimes filled, and sometimes ilfentain conglomerations and oluit^a 
of beautiful little oval grains. These little grains remain unchanged in cold 
water, but when it is heated to about the degree that wax melts, they dit^ 
solve in it, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occupies a larger space than 
it did* in the form of grains. When a potatoe is boiled then, each the 
almost inihmerable cells of whicli it i#e<^poSed becomes a little vesiwS full 
of and if there be not It great quantity of starch in the edis, It may be 
gdawxed without h^^rsting them. But if the number of er their 
siae he Very great, the cellular structure of the jpotatb ii ruptured on ^ 
^ides the expansion of the little masses of jeuy, apd .the appearance of 
mfealmesa is produced, Hence we see tliat pomtoes are the moat 

vahiabte, and waxiness is an indicat|oti of of starch 
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Qualities of iS/arcA.— Starch is a roost nutritious substaiice, and being 
tasteless, admits pf being characterized by any flavour that is most palate- 
able. The starch which is found in some tropical plants is indeed esteemed 
so valuable, that it is washed out of ^hem and brought into Europe as a 
delicacy ; thus, Indian arrow-root is starch procured from the root of a plant 
which IS cultivated in the West Indies. Sago is obtained from the pith, or 
rather the central part of tne stem, of several species of palm-tree ; ta- 
pioca, from the root of a plant common in South America ; and many others 
might be mentioned. Sago, however, is partially gelatinized by the degree 
of heal in wliich it is dried, and there seefn to be other differences in the 
qualities of the starch produced from different plants and in different cli- 
mate^ though they all agree in chemical aoraposilion, and in being tasteless 
and highly nutritive. — Quar. Jour, of Agri* 

Cultivation of Cotton and Tobacco in the Country ' of the Don, — The 
cultivation of cotton ha^ been successfully introduced into the country of 
the Don by M. Krestschalilsky, a member of the Society of Rural Economy 
of Moscow at Paulousk, a '\fiJlage situated on an eminence twelve versts 
from the sea of Azof, between Taganrog and Marinopol. The same agri- 
culturist has been active in introducing the culture of tobacco in the same 
district, and in this attempt also equal success has attended him. — Bull, 
Univ, * e 

• Difference between Tubers and Seeds, — Whatever may be the resemblance 
in the funcUons of tuberg of roots and seeds, there is, among otliers, this 
important aitterence, that a tuber, as for^instance a potato, produces an in- 
dividual resembling its parent in all its features in kmd and quality. * The 
tuber keeps up the jiarlicular variety f^hich produced it, and may be re- 
gsR’ded as a continuance of the individual ; wliile the seed has a constant 
tendency to destroy all varieties, and to bring back the plant to the natural 
form and characters of the species. Thus, by planting a potato, we can 
predict with certainty the kind which wc shall dig from our field ; but by 
sowing the seeds, we could not foretell what particular variety they might 
happen to produce. — Quar, Jour, of Agri, 

Payment in kind of Farming Sei'varJs. — The attention of the rural econo- 
mists of Germany has been much drawn of late to the system pursued aivd 
recommended by M. Albert, bailiff,* in the Diitchy of Anhalt Coethen, of 
paying his farm labourers by a share of produce. The system of M. Albert, 
which is but a return to an ancient usage, is as follows. He enters into an 
agreement with his labourer, by which the latter engages for all the draught 
work, &c. to be done by horses, cattle, carts, &c. which are entrusted to him, 
and for which he is respon.sible. The men whom the conlracling labourer 
calls to his assistance, to be at his own cost For this he receives, 1 st — the 
sixth part of the jiroduce of grain and oleaginous plants ; 2nd, provender for 
four cows ; 3rd, lour pigs of sixmontfes ; 4th, eigiit picked ewes ; and lastly, a 
piece of land adapted for the plantation of a certain quantity of potatoes, and 
another for cabbages and turnips. In the same manner M. Albert entrusts 
the whole manual labour of the farm to another countryman, who receives in 
return one eighth of the com thre.shed, and a piece of land for the cultivation 
of potatoes and flax. To provide^against the consequences to labourer 
of bad harvest, a minimum is fixed, below wh^ch his remf^neration cannot 
fall. This system has been applied by M. Albert, in several domains over 
which he has the supf rintendence. According to his statements, it has been 
attended with the most satisfactory results. Under the system belbre fol- 
lowed in the estates of Dornbourg, e. g.^ the annual average expenses were 
1171 imiijprial crowns lOgr., while the produce was 1071-10, making a loss of 
99-18 every year. After the adoption of the new system, the income rose 
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fU« first year to 1350. In other farms, M. Albert represents his expeiment 
to have been atteMed with like success. 

The motive which first led to the adoption of this syst^ wa? the eni- 
hnrrassment to VRieh agricultural operations were subjeotffl by the state of 
the currency. As a remedy for a wanfof currency, the idea’ was coneeivecj 
of dispensing with a cun*ency altogether. In this view M. Albert was enr 
(•oumged, by observing that on an equal quantity of corn land the expense^ 
of tlie peasant to those of the great landholders, use in the proportion of 0116 
to four. This difference he calculated arose from the circumstances, first, of 
file peasant’s putting his own hand ^thc work ; second, from his Acquiring 
more labour from his men ; third, from his maintaining them it a less ex- 
pense ; fourth, from his keeping fewer beasts of labour ; and lastly, from the 
greater care he takes of his farming iltensils, and from his doing the required 
repairs himself. Hence the determination to put the hiboiivers on the do- 
main of Dornbourg, on a footing analogous to that of small farmers, nio 
system of M. Albert has been combated by his countrymen, both on prin- 
ciples of theory and practice : with it»gard to tlielatter,*fiis facts, and the con- 
sequences deduced from them, have been both aitacked, and the difiefCnce ^ 
in the produce of the farm at Dornbourg has been attributed to the bad agri- 
cultural management to which it was ]>reviously subjected. In the mean 
time, the Society of Agriculture of Miihlstadt appointed a commission to 
make enquiries on the subject. Their report, which corroliorates the im- 
proved state of the farffi, %tuI is in some respects favourable to the system, 
is in others adverse, and throws, a doubt on its gent^rtil practicability. Afl^i 
resource, however, against some embarrassments to >vbicli agricult ure hk^s 
been exposed, it deserves consideration. — Bull. IJniv. * 

Vita^partfi of a Tree . — The inner n^ost layers of the bark, and the outei'- 
most layers of the wood, are the most vital parts of the stem of a tree, antln 
those on the healthy condition of which the health of the whole plant most 
immediately depends. Hence many trees continue to exist for centuries when 
the central part is completely decayed, or even not present, so that the trunk 
is a hollow cylinder, soyietimes of most spacious dimensions. — Quar. Jour, 
(f Agri. 

Exhmisiing and Ameliorating Crojis . — The causes which give to partb 
eular crops the character of being exhausting or ameliorating to the soib de- 
pend cither on their being allowed to malure their seed, on their particular 
mode of culture which admits of the tillage ot the ground during their growth, 
and on their yielding manure. Wheat, Ijarley, oats, and rye, are conse- 
quently exhausting. Turnips, caiTots, parsnips, bed, cabbage, and rape, if 
ciiitivated for their leaves only, are ameliorating. In the case of the turnip, tlie 
mode of cultivation, and the quantity and quality of manure it produces, com- 
bine with the other circumstance of its not being allowed to mature its seeds, 
to render it one of the most ameliorating of all crops ; whereas if allowed to 
run to seed, it becomes one of the most exhaiislmg. Potatoes and liCaus, 
although allowed to mature their seeds, ftre considered among the amelio- 
rating crops, liecause they admit of being cultivated at wide intervals, apcl 
permit the ground to be tilled Completely during their gtmlh ; they also yield 
manure Clovers, if used for herbage, of cut early for food, are ameliofalm^. 
If cultivated for their seeds, exhausting.— Qwar. Jour, of Agri. 

The Swedish Turnip.— Tl)& ISwedish turnJp is more nuttritious and hordy 
than any of the ernmnon kinds of turnip, and is more liked by all animals. 
It remains sound and full ol' juice in spring, and even afier it has put Ibrth 
its flowering stems. It does not suffer, in the like degree, from those 
wounds upon its surface, to which all turnips are subject^ from birds and • 
other wild animals, Tibs root is therefore a valuaWe apd secure resource ia 
JouRN, OF Facts. C 
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the latter part of spring, when the common turnips may have decayed and 
when the grass is not yet in sufficient abundance for the feeding slock. It 
is given to iniloh cows, and does not taint milk in the same degree as the 
common turnip. It is excellently well ‘adapted, in its raw state, to the feed- 
ing of hogs, ^ In the same state it ifi relished by horses, and furnishes a 
wholesome and succulent food, to be used along with the drier substances 
which the working cattle consume in winter.— Q/^ar. Jom\ of Agri, * 

Fertilizbig Effect of Chlorme on Seeds for Soum?g. — The employ- 
ment of- chlorine, or oxymuriatic acKl in preparing seeds for sowing, is 
recomnienikd by Mr. R6mond,'as capable of increasing the produce three and 
fourfold what it would be in ordinary cultivation. The process is as follows. 
The grain to be hrst steeped for twelve hours in water from a river or 
fountain, never from a well ; then to be added to tlie water sixteen or seven- 
teen drops of oxymuriatic acid for every quart ; the whole to bo 
shaken together, in order that it may be well mixed. After six hours addi- 
tional soaking under exposure to the sun, and beneath a glass bell, or for 
want of such an instrument, a frame of oiled paper, the seeds to be put into 
a cloth ; then to be divided for the purpose of sowing, and mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of cinders, sand, or dry mould ; after this to be sown, and 
the water m which they were soaked thrown over the ground which covers 
them. It is also recommended, when practicable, to water at intervals the 
plants with the acidulated water of oxymuriatic acid, iti the proportions of that 
ui?ed in the steeping the Seeds, in order to keep up the activity of their vege- 
tation, and to favour the developmeirt of the plant. — Bull. Unu\ 

Difference in the Latvs of Anima%'and I 'egetablc Life. — In the animal 
kingdom, the circumstances which accelerate the growtii of the boclv favour 
the reproductive system ; the perioU of puberty is uniformly earlier in 
•'domesticated than in wild animals, and in those which aie fed iilentifully, 
than in such as are scantily supplied with food. The reverse of this arrange- 
ment seems to prevail in the vegetable kingdom— the scantier the supply of 
nourishment, the earlier will a plant propagate its kind. Instances ol the 
operation of this law arc to be observed in the ♦fact, that seeds which 
are new and fresh produce plants with more luxuriant foliage, and less in- 
clined to run into flow'er and frui^ ; where luxuriance of leaf and great size 
are the objects aimed at in cultivation, the seeds used should be young ; the 
eonirary when it is desired to havp good fruils, rather than straw, stem and 
leaves. — Qua?’. Jour, of Agri. 

Rule of the. Quality of Saltpetre. — The goodness of saltpetre is measured 
by the angle at winch light is refracted in passing through it. As the 
angle is less, the quality is better. This angle varies very considerably. An 
angle of 5° is called par, and the variations from it arc made up by increas- 
ing or diminishing, not the price, but the quantity : for every degree by 
which its angle of refraction exceeds 5, 1 per cent, in weight is allowed, and 
^ co?iverso. The inferior sort coi^ains common salt: it is tested at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, and the several refractions denoting tlie quality are marlicd 
upon the bags. — Quar. Jour, of Agn. 

The paper from which this extract is made recommends the use of salt- 
petre as manure, and gives several instances in which it has been s^o applied 
with great and repeated success, ^specially in the cultivation of grass. 

Abundance of Potatoes in Ireland. — In 'the spring 1821, potatoes in 
Ireland were purchased at the rate of 1^. 4d for twenty-one pounds ; the 
iiame quantity might have been purchased this year for one halfpenny. A 
similar overflow of the staple of popular subsistence is withoiK a parallel. 
• t^Quar, Jour, of Agri. 

Patent Receipt for Manur€,^Mx, Bernard Petre has obtained from the 
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Austrlafj goverOmcnt-, a patent for five years, for a method of colleetinj:j 
uiiimife in a way “ to prevent llie volatilissation of ^as, and, to improve it to 
such a degree as to render it of six times tlie efficacy of othitf ordinary dung- 
hea])s.” The following is Petre's Patent Recipe. On an even and dry spot 
in the farmyard, lay a first bed fifteen to twenty inches deep, consisting of 
litter, straw, or leaves but little charged with excrement : with this may be 
mi^ed marl, bones and all sorts of substances ^isceptible of putrid fermen- 
tation ; fold liorned cattle or sheep on the lied fto formed, for several suc- 
(tossive nights, then spread over it tp the height of one-fourth of j^n inch of 
peat charged with sulphur, or a|h lye, or" the one-eighth an inch of 
mere cinders ; then cover the whole with good mould or marl. C)n this bed 
form a second of the same depth as^he first, of the dung of different anipials; 
then lay on wood ashes, to the thickness of one-eighlh of an huh ; or a 
(juarter of an inch of peat, charged with sulphur, or of soap lye ; or half 
an inch of cinders of potash, or merely common salt. As tlie heap gets dry, 
let it from time to time be watered. Lastly, cover it jigaiii wilb a three imh 
bed of slime or mud or marly soil, and finisli with a bed of w'ood cinders, 
&c. as before. The simple cinders are the best Tor the purpose. When the 
mass is in high fermentation, and smokes, let. it receive another covering of 
soil, of the depth of three or four inches. The heap should be bored occa- 
sionally, to be assured that the fermentation proceeds duly, to replace the 
soil when it has sunk,.. tq, moderate with water the fermentation wIkti* it is 
too violent, and to give access to the air when it i'%slow\ When the fermen- 
tation has ceased, the hc'ap should be thoroughly watered in order to previ^nt * 
the ulterior effects of the decomjiositfon, and the volatilization oi the ga,s. 
Finally, break np the heap, mix the'llimitMils wcUtog(*ther, divide them into 
smallc^’ cpiadrHngLilar vertical-sided heaps to be left to the action bf the air. 
As these dry, rake them or break thefii up, and scatter tbcm in the form of 
dust at seed lime. — [This may be a good manure, but it did not deserve a ])iilenf, 
for it is no new discovery ; the method lias long been in practice amongst 
the peasants of Baden, under a more simple form,]— 

Cojisoqumcf^'i of a J^ 'arm Spring . — If in one respect a warm spring is 
desirable, in consequence of the grass crop affording the cattle eaily nou- 
rishment, yet, in othu's, considerable disadvaid ages are connected w'ith it : 
the worm creeps in on vegetables, and into orchards, consuming the blos- 
soms, young cabbages, and even the leaves of the trees. — Qtiur. Jour, of 
Agri. 

Ctirp of Dropsy during Gpsiation in the Uterus of the Cow . — ^This dis- 
ease has appeared in the parish and neighbourhood of Beilh, N. B,, and 
proved very destructive. It consists of a siquTabundaiil quantity of water 
collected in tlie calf bed. It makes its appearance about the seventh or eight Ji 
month of gestation, and accumulates imlil the rim of the cow's bc'lly is rup- 
tured, producing inflammation, which very soon destroys the animal. 'J'hc 
following method of cure has been jn'actised with full success, on seventeen 
cows in two years, by Mr. Andrew^ Wilson, resident of Beith. He 
makes a small incision with a shaip knife through the skin, about four 
inches above the flank on the right side : he then thrusts an instrument 
(the trocar) through the rim and calf-bed into tlie water, wdien he withdiaws 
the stildte, and the \\ater flows to the quantity of from thirty to forty gal- 
lons. He does not remove the whole df ^e water ; and, in the course of 
seven or eight dayj, the cow picks calf, and she docs as well for milking as 
any other cow which picks calf naturally. Cows in calf, of all ages, are 
liable to this disease, and the oj^eration should be performed in the seventh 
or eighth Hiionth of gestation. — Quar. Jour, of Agri. 

Improvement of Land . — Tlie annual rental of an estate in Yorkshire wajf, 
some time ago, only 1600 /. \ it has since been rs^sed to 7600 /* Mowing 
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1006/. for fhe interest of the money spent in improvements Wjout 20,660f.), 
and half the remainder for the change in the times, there win still remain a 
surplus income of 2500/. per annum to be‘ ascribed solely to the improve- 
ment in cultivation and management.— Jour, of Agri. 

Transplantation of Cochineal to Jam . — ^The success with which the cul- 
tivatiotj of the nopal, and th^ breeding of the insect which produces codji- 
neal, has been practised at Qadiz, and thence at Malta, is well known. A 
French apothecary is said to have made the experiment in Corsica, but on 
a very cenfined scale; and the King cff the Netherlands, on information 
that the isle ef Java was well adapted f(Jr the cultivation of this important 
article of merchandise, determined on attempting the transplantation into 
that fsolony. As the exportation of tYm trees and of the insect is pro- 
hibited by the laws of Spain, some management was required to acquire the 
means of forming this new establishment. The following were those re- 
sorted to. His majesty sent to Cadiz, and there maintained, for nearly two 
years, one of his subjects, a very intelligent person, who introduced liimself, 
and by degrees got initiated^into the garden of acclimatation of the Economic 
Society, where the breeding of this important insect is carried on. He so well 
fulfilled his commission, for which the instructions, it is said, were drawn up 
by his royal master himself, that he succeeded in procuring about one 
thousand nopals, all young and wgorous^ besides a considerable quantity of 
insects ; and moreover carried on his plans so ablj' as to persuade the prin- 
cipal gardener of the gardt&n of acclimatation to enter, for six years, into the 
* service of the King of the Netherlaivls, and to go to Batavia. Between 
eight and ten thousand Spanish dollars ^.re said to have been the lure held out 
to him t(j desert liis post. In the service of the society ho gained three 
shillings a day, paid in Spanish fasliig^n A vessel of uar was fent to 
^ring away the precious cargo, which being furtively and safely shipped, the 
gardener and the insects were on their voyage to Batavia before the least 
suspicion of what was going on was entertained by the society. — Bull. Univ, 

Prolific Vegetation . — In the spring of 1823, in the farm of Mr. ShirrefF 
of Mungoswells, East Lothian, a \igorous wheat- plaifi, near the centre of a 
field, was marked out, which produced sixty-three ears, that yielded 2173 
grains. These were dibbled in the autumn of the same year ; the produce 
of the second and third seasons sown broadcast in the ordinary way, and 
the fourth harvest produced nearly fo»'ty quarters of sound grain. In the 
spring of this year, Mr. Shhretf planted a fine purple-top Swedish tui’nip, 
that yielded (exclusive of the seeds picked by birds, and those lost in thresh- 
ing and cleaning the produce) 100,296 grains, a number capable of furnish- 
ing plants for upwards of five imperial acres; One-tenth of an acre was sown 
with the produce, iu the end of July, for a seed crop, pait of which it is in 
contemplation to sow for the same pui-pose in July 1829. If the produce 
of the turnip in qiie.stion had been carefully cultivated to the utmost extent, 
the third year's produce of s^eed would have more than supplied the demand 
of Great Britain for a season. — Quar. Jour, of Agri. 

White Hoofs in Horses.-^Even in a wet soil and climate, white hoofs 
are more brittle and more liable to accident and lameness than black ones ; 
and, ill the stony and more arid soils and climates, white hoofs do net stand 
nearly so well, and are much more J^able to break and to contract than those 
of a dark colour ; and, in point^f fact, horses having white legs and feet 
do not bring so much money as those of precisely the^same description 
wmch^)Sive them not. — Quar. Jour, of Agrt. 

* Jn$pothi^ton of Turnips into Great Britain . — Until the befinning of 
tire eigh^ath century, tins valuable root was cultivated among us only in 
♦ * Say half, at least, iu arrear. 
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gardens or other small spots for culinary purposes ; but Lord Townshend, 
attending King* George I. in one of his excursions to Germany, in the qua- 
lity of secretary of state, observed the turnips cultivated in open and exten^ 
sive fields, as fodder for cattle, and spreading fertility over lands naturally 
barren ; and, on his return to Englartd, he brought over with him some of 
the seed, and strongly recommended the practice which he had witnessed to 
tlw adoption of his own tenants, w^ho occupied a soil similar ti^hat of 
Hanover. The experiment succeeded ; the cu^ivation of field-turn^s gra* 
dually spread over the whole coiintY of Norfolk ; and, in the course of time, 
it has made it sway into every oth|rdistrict of England. — Quarterly Review* 

Enriching Properties of Water, — Water, even in the purest state in 
which it can be found, is an enricljer. Spring-water uniformly produces the 
earliest bite, and calcareous springs the best grass. Water in whi^ flax 
has been steeped, and which the farmer is often puzzled to get rid of, without 
polluting the streams in his neighbourhood, forms a superior substance for 
irrigating; but, in shoit, the more abundantly Wat^^r is impregnated, cither 
from running through a track of rich soil, or from receiving the refuse of 
towns and manufactories, or even from being eT^osed to mixture with putrid 
substances (and so becoming putrid itself,) in ponds or in reservoirs, so 
much the more are its etlects beneficial; and it has been frequently re- 
marked, that no watering is so enriching as that which is given in summer 
floods. — Trans, of the lUghland Society. 

Use of Lime on Land. — Besides extirpating* heath and coarse herbajye, ^ 
and bringing up white clover, lime l»as the immeejiate elfect of sweetening 
pasture-grass. Cattle are fond o| grazing where it has been fised, and it 
likewise predisposes the ground to receive the full benefit of yie animal 
dungVhich is dropped upon thein.-^-Tra/i^. of Highland Society. 

Shelter afforded to Land by Snow. — A coat of snow affords shelter ; lAd 
the most superlicial observer knows that. land, after being covered with 
snow, produces a better crop the following year, than if it had been sub- 
jected to naked frosts. It will perhaps be argued, that snow may contain 
enriching matter as ^ ell as rain-water, and that its beneficial effects are 
attributable to that cause ; but even when the ground is only partially co- 
vered, as in the case of stones turned up in trenching, and leit on the sur- 
face during winter, the elfect is the same, and can only be traced to the 
shelter which these stones supply. — Tmns. of Highland Society. 

Use of the Boiler on Grass Lands. — In no branch of husbandry is the 
roller more an implement of utility than in the cultivation of grass. It 
renders the soil compact and solid ; it encourages the giowlh of tlie plants, 
by bringing the earth close to every part of the root ; it assists in filling up 
and levelling any inequalities in the surface of the Held, thereby preventing 
surface water from remaining stagnant, and eradicating the grass from par- 
ticular spots ; and it tends to hinder the drought from penetrating, which is 
an effect of the utmost importance, in fact, a grass-field cannot be too 
often rolled ; and it is not going too far to assert, that the application of the 
roller in autumn to prepare the roots for resisting the winter frosts, and in 
spring to’ firm them after these frosts, every year while the field remains in 
grass, *will amply rejpay the expense.— of Highland Society. 

Manure*— TX iq importanc;p of savinf tl|e urine of cattle, fpr the purpose 
of manure, has Justly been a favourite theme amongst the greatest agricul- 
turists, but in no way can it be turned to such advanta^, as by fitting 
earth t(x form a top-diessing for grass. Even when applied alone, and 
wilhoutany admixture, it improves grass to a high degi^, and with little 
trouble, and at little expense, every farmer has the means of keeping up the 
fertility o£ his grass-lands, without robbing his other crops, • 
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The refhse of soap, or $oaper*s ashes, and even soap-suds, or soapy 
ivater, may be used to gjood account, as top dressin,^* as may lime-rubbisn 
of Itby hind, and soot, although it be some time after the application of the 
latter before cattle will relish the grass ; d)ut, in short, eveiy kind of earth 
and manure, applied to the surface of grass-land, is productive of beneficial 
effects.— 7Va«^. of Highland Society, 

Besi^emperaturefor CA?irnin^.— The cream should be kept at a raocKe- 
rate temperature in the process of churning. From experiments reported in 
the Transactions of the Highland Society, it appears that the degree of 
thermomefricjil temperature at* which butter can be made, ranges fi*om 45 
to 75 Falirenbeit, Experiments agree in showing that the most proper 
temperature lies between 50 and 65 ; the^greatest quantity of butter from a 
giveif quantity of cream is obtained at 60; and the best quality at 55 in 
the chum, just before butter comes : the heat rises four degree^; during the 
operation of churning. At higher heats the butter comes quicker ; but the 
quantity is diminished,^ and tlie quality is very inferior. Tlie temperature 
at which butler from cream can be obtained in the greatest quantity, and of 
the best quality, is 53i of cream, and 57i in the churn before butter 
comes. When the heat is below 50, it should be brought up to the tempe- 
rature required, by the assistance of hot water.— of Highland 
Society. 

GoaU of Thibet — project of introducing thd breed of goats of Cnsh- 
^ mere into Germany has •’not been very favourably entertained. One 
writer has pretended to sliow that Hie European goat, by a single cross, 
might be bi’quglit to yield the precious ivrticle for which so much money is 
sent into ^^sia. Another argues against the Asiatic animal, on the ground 
that a single sheep of a good breed wi^l bring four times the profiri^ of a 
E4)at of Thibet. And a third, M, Schmidt, rejects their introduction into 
Germany, because France has anticipated that country in the manufacture 
of the merchandise in which their down is used. M. Schmidt makes the 
following observations on the fleece of these animals. Judging by their 
fleece, there are, he says, two sorts of goats, one wl^^ch may be called the 
race of Angora, with hair long and pendant ; the other, the goat of Thibet, 
with hair short and stiff. The former has no down : the latter, on the con- 
trary, is covered during winter with a down which is more abundant, and 
finer in those kept in*the mountains. These two races, originally from 
Asia, have produced, by their mixture, aided by the influence of climate, 
many varieties. On examining, with attention, the European goat, it will 
be found also that the long haired ones have no down ; or, if they have any, 
it is in very small quantity along the vertebral column : while of tliose 
which have short hair, there are to be found some which have a down 
spread over the cntii^'carcase. This down grows almost to Hie length of 
hair in the spring, then comes off, and appears on Hie surface, to which it 
gives a grey tint By the mixture of these breeds a bastard race is formedi 
which have more or less down ; b^it it is observed that the offspring par- 
take more of the nature of the dam than of the sire. The two principal im- 
portations of the goats of Asia into Germarw are those of Mr. Wallner of 
Geneva, who procured them directly from Thibet; and of M. Lpwetihera, 
who received them from M. Terneaux, so that the former are goats of 
Thibet, the latter Kirguises. The Emperor of Austria^ the kings of Bava- 
rta and Wirtemberg, all the ArcIWukes, and some private individuals^ have 
procured goats of the former importation. They have beW introduced intp 
by M. de Buest qn his domain, of TossfeJl.— BwK. Umi>. 
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^ ^ 5. HORtlCttLTUIlS, 

7V<i.-*^The cultivation of tea is not general throughout the Chineflc empire ; 
the northern parts being too cold, gnd the southern parts too wiijrmf The 
plant is the growth of a particular region, situated between the thirtieth and 
thirty-third degrees of north latitude, called the ie^^comtiy, Ti^h^^mtJB<hpingt 
An-ftov, &c. There are some plantations near Canton, but they are few, and 
those that do exist are of no great extent. The trees are planted foulPor five 
feet asunder ; they have a very stunted appearanie ; and tney are not allowed 
to grow higher than is convenient fir men, w^omen, and children tp pick th6 
leaves. The gatherings take placd from one^to four times in ^ch year, ac- 
cording to the age of the plant. It is only the difference in the times of ga- 
thering, and manner of curing, which causes the distinction in appea^nee, 
Qualities and value ; those which are gathered earliest in the ^ring, make 
the strongest and most valuable tea, such as pekoe, souchong, &c. ; the in- 
ferior, such as congou, bohea, are of the latest gatherings— green or hyson, 
can be made of any of the gatherings, by a different ipode of drying. Tlie first 
gathering of the leaves begins about the middle of April, and continues to the 
end of May ; the second lasts from Midsummer \o the end of July ; the third 
takes place during the months of August and September. When the leaves arc 
gathered, they are put into wide shallow baskets, placed on shelves in the 
air, or wind, or milcf sunshine, from mornyigtill noon ; then, on a flat cast- 
iron pan, over a charcoal stove, ten or twelve ounces of the leaves are thrown 
at a time, stirred quickly with a short-hand broctn twice or thrice, and then 
brushed off again into the baskets, which they are equally and carefully * 
rubbed between men’s bands to rolLlhem ; after which, they are again put 
into the pan in larger quantities, mer a slower fire, to be' dried a second 
time. • When fired enough, tlie tea laid on tables, to be drawn? or picked 
over, putting aside all the unsightly and imperfectly dried leaves, in ord^ 
that the sample may be more even and marketable. To make single qr 
hyson, the first two gatherings are chosen, and, as soon as picked from the 
trees, are put into the pan ; next rolled, and spread thin, to separate the 
leaves, which adherelo each other ; again well dried, spread, siftM, picked, 
and fired two or three times more (especially if it is damp weather), before it 
is in a marketable state. 

The Chinese drink their tea without either milk or sugar ; they.p^artake 
of it plentifully at their meals, and very frequently iu the course of the day, 
One mode of using it, amongst the higher ranks, is formed by grating into 
the cup balls made of the most valuable leaves, cemented together by some 
kind of tasteless gum. — Gardener's Magazine. 

MethodofPruning-^Cankerin Trees.—\x\ pruning, cut off from every 
shoot two-thirds of its length ; the wood forms buds the following year: 
as the tree gets crowded, or out of shape, take off a Dimole bough or branch 
with a saw. To cure cankering, take the trees up carefully, exarnine and 
prune both root and branch, and plant them again in similar fresh soil. 

The precaution of flagging, paving, Or gravelling, lest the roots get into 
bad soil and canker, is useless, since trees will never ^o into bad soil, if they 
have plenty of good to go into, any more than cattle will go into bad pasture, 
if they have plenty of a better quality. ’ 

Thebause of theisanker in trees is very similar to the cause of the scurvy 
in man; it is either a defect of the bleeder blood-vessels; in trees, it is 
generally the def^t of the latfer, a$ it is never the ascending sap which causes 
3, but always the descending sap which is obstructed in its passage to the 
root. A Wet autumn causes a superabundance of sap^ in theleaves, which 
being foAed to return in an undigested state, the pores a|^ too contracted to 
admit it in a regular way, and it forces new channels in the bark ; the first 
frosty night converts such streams into ice, and they become what Mn Forsyth 
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calls “ small dots as if made with the point of a pin.” Midsummer pruning 
is a good preventive. • 

If a tree throws out one or two very luxuriant shoots, while the others are 
quite weakly ; it may be concluded, that* it has thrown out one or two extra- 
ordinary luxuriant roots the preceding season ; the rambler may be some- 
times found by digging under the tree ; if not, tlie tree should be dug up, and 
it will be surely found. — Gaf;dener's Magazine > 

Improvement iit Gooseberries, — The heaviest gooseberries known fifty 
years ago, seldom exceeded 10 diets. ; ip the neigbbouihood of Manchester, 
the poor people by continued experience ^nd perseverance, in raising new 
sorts, with imtlie disadvantages iittending*their situation in life, ha\e brouglit 
the fruit to frojii 10 to upwards of 30 dw^^. — Gardener's Magazine. 

Culture of Potatoes.- — Thic*k planting in potatoes, any more than in trees, 
is not the way to ])rociire the greatest quantuiii of fruit on a certain surface. 
The following is Ihe mode of culture rceorninended by Mr. C. Hale Jessop, 
nurseryman, of Chelletfluim. Doiible-dig the ground, and, wilhout ma- 
nuring, plant the potatoi'S \y!'o]e, two feet apart each way. When the plants 
rise, hoc and draw the earth up to them, moulding entirely round each 
idant, hy whicli mode all have room to svvell and lu'ing their tVibcrs to per- 
fection._ The soil is not much exliausted by this pniclice, and the potatoes 
are easily got at so Jis to mould t^icm up,.even in their last stage of growth. 
?Cext ])ick Oil' the blossoms, a practice which has been proved to add to the 
produce one Ion per acre. * 

Potatoes may be planled wbereveii plantations of trees for limber arc 
made, as •the spaces lletvvcen the trocf can be lu’olitably used wilhouf de- 
triment to thorn ; and from the way the jiotatoes are moulded round, what- 
ever rain falls in a diy summer is quickly conve} ed to the loots \)f the 
i^wly-plarited trees, as \i runs down the liill of ctirtli containing the po- 
tatoes. — Gardenn''s Magazine. 

IJorticaltural Societies in Paris. — A society, under the title of La So- 
cif'te d’Agronomie Pratique, has lately been formed in Paris, in opposition 
to tlie Societe dTIorticulture. It proposes to cmhiaee all the sciences 
which have reLition to agriculture and horticulture; it w'ill jmblish a jour- 
nal entirely consecrated to subjects whicdi contribute to the progress of cul- 
ture ; its members will j^^lso give public ami grat nitons courses of lectures on 
botany and vegetable ])bysiology applied to liorticulture, and on all the 
brandies of the natural sciences wbicli bear relation to agriculture. — Gar- 
dener's Magazine. 

Comparative Education of Gardeners in France and England. — With 
regard to books on agriculture and horticulture, those pubiislied in Paris 
are much more scientitic than those published in I.ondon. There are not, 
perhaps, halt a dozen practical gardeners in Great l.ritain, who, strictly 
speaking, can be called scientific men : but there are several times that 
mimlier in Irance, wlio have gone t(lirough a complete course of instruction, 
theoretical and prachcal. under the late M. Thouin, at the Jaidin des 
Plantes ; who understand and apply the Jussieuean system of botany, and 
reason on tlie operfdions of pruning and culture, in accordance with the 
cm rent principles ot vegetable physiology and cliemistiy. But all th« other 
gardeners are in the lowest .slate of ignorance ; whereas, in Great Britain, 
iO.UUO gardeners may easily ht* found who understand botany, who are 
general leaders, and who are in fact exceedingly w'ell infoiJned men on every 
subject. In Iraiice there seems no gradation from the highly cultivated and 
intellectual proh ssots, author.s, and members of societies, of the mdropolis. 
to the most aeploralily ignorant, and, in comparison with England, miser- 
ably fed, mass of country population.— GardmcT'i* Magazine. 
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Ro^-side Plantatiom of Fmit Trees * — The road between Strasburj? and 
Munich (th» latter city being in altitude the second in Europe), forms an 
ascending winding avenue of fruit trees, 250 miles in length. The greater 
number of these trees are ungiiafted cherries, which succeed in the poor- 
est soil, and in the most elevated and cold situations, better than any other 
fruit tree ; their timber is valued by the cabinet-maker, and from their fruit 
,is distilled kirschwasscr, a spirit of esteeme^ flavour, and in great demand. 
The kind of fruit tree next in number in this avenue is the apple, grafted ; 
its fruit is used for making cider ; and it is 'also cut into slices and dried, 
for putting into soups in winter. -• The ren^aining sorts are the walnut, pear, 
and the iiluni. In the neighboilrhood of the towns, these aN^nues liave been 
planted a good many years ; but in many places whore the situation is ele- 
vated and the soil poor, it is only within the last three or four yearg^that the 
practice of iilaiiting cherry trees has been adopted. — Gardm(n''s Magazi}w. 

Ornajnmfal Churchyards. — Nothing could be easier than to render 
every oonnliy cliutch3^aid in Britain an arboretum and licrbaceoiis ground, 
with all the trees and jilants named, jirovided th5 clergyman w'ouldgive up 
his right to the grass, which \Yith all w^eeck must be destroyed, and the 
giave-cligger would he content to acquire a very little knowledge of garden- 
ing. By laying a burying-ground out in beds of two graves in width, or 
about sixteen feet, as at Nancy, planting the trees along the w^alks, and the 
rows ot heibaccous plants across the bWs, and parallel to and between the 
graves, the thing is done. — Gardener's Magazine* 

Atlar of Roses. — Ghazeepon ^s celebrated throughout India, for (fie 
beauty and extent of its rosegai^lens ; the rose flelds occupy many hundred 
acres ; the roses are cultivated tor distillation, and for niakinjj attar. The 
prlbe of a f-;ieve, or two lbs. vveigjit (a large quart,) of the best it)se-wat(*r, 
IS eigiit linas, or a shilling. The attar is obtained after the rose-wa^r is 
made, l)y setting it out during the night, until suinise, in large open vessels 
exposed to the air, and then skimming otf the essential oil which floats on 
the lop. To produce one rupee's weight of attar, 2(10,000 well-grown joses 
are required. Thg juice, even on the spot, is extravagantly dear, a rupee’s 
weight liinng sold at the bazaar (where it is olten adulterated with sandal- 
wood oil) lor 80 5. and at the English warehouse for 100 5. r., or 10/. 
sterling. Mr. Melville, who made some for liirnself, said he calculated that 
the rent of the land, and price of utensils, really cost him 5/. for the above 
quantity. — Bishop Heber's Nairatice. 

§ G. Domestic Economy. 

Preservation of Apples. — Apples to be preserved should be laid on 
shelves ; the fruit should be gathered before itds fiilly ripe : ni^ither ajiples 
nor turnips will keep, nor have a good flavour if allowed to grow to their 
full size. The best place for keeping apples is like the best place for keep- 
ing ale, &c., viz., a good ccdlar. — Gi^d. Mag. 

Tender Meat. — The surest and most convenient way of rendering meat or 
poultry speedily tender, is to Wap it in a cloth to pre.servc it from dirt, ancl 
expose it the preceding evening to a gentle and constant heat, such as the 
hearth of a fire-iflace. — Jour, des Conn. UsueAles. 

To heep Eggs. — It had* been long sfnee averred that eggs would kecj) 
pel fectly well 4or ten mouths in lime water. A still rnore etteclual way of 
preserving them has been tried : it is that of depositing them in a w eak 
solut^n of hydrochlorate of chalk (thirty grains of salt to a jiound of water), 
the liquid always above the eggs, and to stand in a cool situation. So 
treated they have been kept for a whole year, preserving all their Iresh- 
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ness. It has been suggested, that the sulphate of iron would have the same 

^Wtzi^r^Repertoriumfiir die Pharmacie* 

New Method of Stopping Wine-Bottles , — Tie a piece of bladder or 
parchment over the mouth of the bottle instead of using cork ; the wine, says 
an amateur of ^eat experience, will acquire in a few weeks all the tjualities 
of age, which it would require years to give it on the old system.— Jowr. 
de Paris. *' 


Eggs throughout the Year . — Few poultry yards can vie with that of 
Captain Dunn, of New York, w^fo has takin extraordinary pains with his 
breeds. With 9 view to their improvement ‘he has even visited China, and 
collected races from all countries. The followinir are given as the results of 
his expQrience. With regard to fowls he iscconvinced that the cross breeds 
issuing from the English race, and the great sort of Malacca^ are the best to 
breed from. As the winter at New York is rigorous, he finds it necessary, 
in order to have eggs all the year round, to heat the p’oultry roosts': — this 
he eitects by means of steam. The kind of artificial incubation thus pro- 
duced he has found very advantageous in the case of ducks and geese, but 
less so with fowls than the natural process. In the chambers appropriated 
to the ducks and geese, basins of water must be placed, into which the ends 
of the steam tubes are introduced ; — ^this wat'fer so warmed is very con- 
ducive to the thriving of ducklings ^pd goslings. In order to make the hens 
lay throughout the winter, it is recommended to mix With their food pounded 
oyster or other shells, and slate also pounded. The lime contained in the 
oyster-shell contributes to the formation pf the shell, and the .slate heightens 
the flavour of the meat of the egg, — Bull. pniv. 


Loss of, IKHght by Cooking in Butchers" Meat . — 

* 

♦ 4 lbs. of beef during boiling, lose 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, roasting, lo.se 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, baking, lose 
Ditto, of rauttbn during boiling, lose 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, roasting, lose 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, baking lose 


( 

lb. 07.. 

I 0 
1 5 

1 3 

0 14 

1 G 

1 4 


— Jour, des ConM Usuelles. 


The degree in which \lie meat is cooked — for l)oiling and roasting in 
France, and the same processes in England, as we all know, differ most widely 
— would most malerially affect these results. The quality of the meat also, 
and length of time occupied in arriving at the same degree, would have their 
share in the operation. 


Peas and Beans roasted for Food . — In Spain, Sicily, and the southern parts 
of Italy, these seeds, and even those of lint, are roasted, constantly kept in 
the shop.s, and found in the markets in this state, and much esteemed by way 
of dessert among those of little fortune, particularly women and children. 
To prepare them, a large panful of sand is put upon the fire, into which, 
when the sand is heated, the peas or beans are thrown, and mixed well 
with it. After they have been equally roasted, without burning, in this way, 
the sand is separated from them by a sieve, and in a dry place they may be 
kept in this state for any length of time. — Bull. Univ. 


§ 7. Mkchanica‘l and Useful Arts. 

Speed of American Steam-boats . — The greatest speed to which the English 
steam-boats have attained, furnished with the be.st engines of Bolton and 
Watt, does not exceed nine miles an hour. We are not able to say how 
rapidly American steam -boats have been propelled through the water ^ but 
we are quitp sure that they have much exceeded this rate. The distance 
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torn Cintiinnati to Louisville is one hundred and fifty miles. The steam-boat 
America left the former place a few minutes after six p. m. and reached the 
latter aiew minutes before four the next morning, and stopped twice to take 
in wooa, Without excluding the time thus lost, this boat must have run at 
a rate exceeding fifteen miles an hour. Tlie river was at this time neither 
high nor low, but in what the pilots call good boatable condition^ running 
most probably between four and five miles anjiour. This was the first trip 
this boat ever made, her engine was new, an^ a part only of its power was 
applied.' We speak of this boat in preference to others, simply from per- 
sonal knowledge, and by no me^s as being the swiftest on the Western 
waters. We have no doubt slielmight have been driven through still water 
twelve miles an hour with perfect ease. An intelligent and observant gen- 
tleman informed iiS, that from point to point, by measurement flfly-four 
miles, the Car of Commerce had run in three hours. He had himself 
observed the time of starting and of stopping. The captain of the boat 
could with difficulty ho persuaded that ho had made such speed, the boat 
being reputed, thoughgood, not first rate. The di»tance from New Orleans 
to Natchez is three hundred and twenty miles by water. Boats have re- 
peatedly ascended against the rapid current from city to city in forty-two 
hours, nearly eight miles an hour. The precise distance from Louisville to 
Now Orleans we do not know. It is^generally computed at fifteen hundred 
miles. The shortest passage dovjm, whiojji we recollect to have seen noticed, 
was four days and a hlllf, including stops, of wdiich there are generally two 
in twenty-four hours, occupying an hour each* at least. This will give an 
average of fifteen miles and nearly#one sixth of a mile to an hour. The 
passage up, we believe, has been^made in eight *days and thirteen hours. 
This will give an average of very nearly eight miles an hour: aiul uniting 
the %)eecl up and down, we shall find that those boats must have bec'ii 
propelled through the water over eleven miles, on an average. Tiie fjis- 
tance from New York to Providence liy water is one hundred and ninety-six 
miles ; from Providence to Boston by land, forty miles. New York papers 
were lately received in Boston znd Providence, in twenty- two hours. TJie 
lime occupied by t^e land carnage, delay at the boat, &c. could not have 
be(Mi less than six hours, leaving sixteen hours for the steam-boat passage, 
which vN'ill thus average twelve miles and a quarter per hour. In all these 
cases we have our doubts as to the actual distance these boats w'ould have 
run, through still water, unaided or unimpeded Xfy wind. It is well known 
in the Iasi instance, that the tirne^f tide on leaving New York, and a 
favouring or opposing wind, will vary the passage a number of hours. The 
passages on the Mississippi would seem to afford a fairer criterion for judg- 
ment, and so they do. But they are by no means a perfect test, as all will 
allow, w'ho are acquainted with the Mississippi. It may seem paradoxi(‘al, 
but it is true, that the shortest passages from New Orleans to Natchez and 
Louisville, are made when the current is strongest, that is, when the river is 
highest. Tlie reason is, that then there are eddies setting up the river, for 
miles occasionally, and also that theje is many a ‘ cul-off,’ which at this 
time admits the largest boats, but which, when the river is low, is impas- 
sable. All this tends to render us doubtful what is the actual distance our 
steam boats accomplish through the water in a given time We tliiuk the 
passages between New York and Albany solve this problem much more 
satisfactorily tharf those in any othep part of our country. Till the last 
season, the boats on the western watersF excelled them. We presume they 
are now on a pir. From New Yoi k to Albany by land, it is. we think, one 
hundred and fifty-three miles, varying but little from the distance by the 
river ; gcall the latter one hundred and fifty miles. This passage w^as made 
repeatedly, in the summer of 1827, within twelve hours, both up and down ; 
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and once, we believe, in eleven hours and a half, including^ the delay inci- 
dent to lanclinj: passenj^ers. This will give a speed of thirteen miles per 
hour, without allowing anything for loss of time. We have seen no reason 
to believe that any steam-boat has fairl 3 »gnne through the water at a rate 
beyond this. Tlie average hourly rurt, in the shortest passages betw’een 
New York and Liverpool, will vary from eight to nine miles, as the dis- 
tance is c ompLiied from three, thousand to thirty-five hundred mdes. The 
most experienced captains li;ive informed us, that they have never been 
able ‘ to get out of the best ship’ more than twelve or tw'elvc and a half 
knots an lifiiir. — Norf/i Aineriavi 

New MelJmh of seafio?n'?fg Timber. — ^The seasoning of timber has hitherto 
been e heeled by evapoiating the sap, or |lui(l matter, by the action of the 
warmth and air of the atmosphere, screening the timber, at the same time, 
from th'i direct acliou of the sun, which, by drying it too rapidly, occasions 
twisting and renting. The time occupied is from thieci to five years. Mr, 
Langton, of Jeiniyn-slreel, has discovered a method ot seasoning timber, 
by removing part of the*atmospheiic pressure, and applying aitilicial heal. 
Mr. Tredgoid, the eminent edginoer, has given it as his opinion, that this 
new jirocess will ehect its o]i]eel most completely in as many w'ceks as the 
common joocess requires years, at a^expense*not exceeding 10^. per load, 
with the advantage of setting hee at least half the capital required by the 
comniun medhod ; “ of rendering il unnecefftsary to Sipoil trgood ship, by the 
use of wood full of its iiaturaj sap ; and the still greater advantage of render- 
'iiigtlie living tiee available either for defence, convenience, or common use, 
in a few wci^ks alter being felled, and in a .state in wliich it may b»4ruste(i 
with safety; while, by the usual method, five years is not more than is 
necessary, to be equally free of lisk from sin inking and decay.” A cksco- 
verv so spoken of by such a man as Mt. Tredgold, is hlicly to lead to the 
iin^st impel tant consequences in every department of carpentry. One result 
\Yill probably be tl^ disappearance of the dry rot. — Gardener' fi Magazine. 

Sanative ilorse-Brm/i.—A pamphlet published at Paris by a M. Goetz, 
recommends a substitute of his invention for the twist, of straw coipnionly 
used in dressing horses. The brush, which the inventor dignifies with the 
title of brosse hygiaiiqiie, is an imitation of the kaffah, or bj^^ush of the 
Arabs. It is composed of a tissue of horse-hair, enfolding a jnid of the 
same •material, backed by thin non plates, and covered willi varnished 
leather. It is, moreover, furnished tvilli a strap acioss the widtli of the 
back as an ordinary brush. The web which coveis the pad, which is equally 
flexible and strong, it is averred, penetiates the hair and to the hide of the 
animal better tlian any other instrument, and removes all foreign substances, 
however minute. The size is the same as that of the usu^jlI horse- brush ; 
covers an equal portion of the surface at a tunc ; clears out all the cavities 
in passing over them, and on this account accelerates the process of dressing, 
— Bull Univ» 

Chinese Types. — The moveable Chinese types hitherto employed by Euro- 
peans have, we believe, I leen generally engraved. We hear that the Rev. 
Mr. Dyer, an English missionary to the Chinese, contemplates casting them 
in the following manner: — Have the characters wanted first cut on wood: 
then take a fac simile of the engraved block on clay, ^fpon the cla^ cast 
the type-metal : then saw the clujrat^ers and dress them to their proper 
size. We see various objections to this mode, biXt hope he will overcome all 
the difficulties, so as to make Chinese types tolerably cheap. — Canton 
Register, 

Comparison of IVax and Tallotv Lights. — On a comparative experiment 
on the burning of caudles of the same length and of the same weight, com- 
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posed of i^hefollowins; substances, viz. 1. the wax of Japan, lately brouj;ht 
to Antwerp ; 2. wl\ite hees'-wax ; 3. tallow; 4. a composition of Iwo-thuxls 
wax of Japan and one-third of tallow ; r>. a composition of three-lburths of 
the same wax and one-fourth of bees'-wax, it was found on extinguishing 
the candles, when reduced to about A fourth of their length, that the remains 
of thosb made of wax of Japan, of tallow, and of the compositions of wax 
and tallow, were of the same length ; that th^ hees’-wax candle was dimi- 
nished two-ninths less than those before-memtipned ; and that the candle, in 
the formation of which two waxes were united, was of intermediate length. 
In this experiment the flame of tJA tallow candle was far more ))rillianl than 
that of the others, which, among themselves, were cqual«in vivuluess of 
light, excepting always that into the composition of which there entered a 
portion of tallow, which was next*, although at a wide int erval, to thg tallow 
candle. — Bll^lL Unii\ 

Steam Navigation hetireen France and America. — It is calculated to 
excite admiration for the genius of nian and of Ips dominion over the ele- 
ments," says the Phare du Havre, “ to flunk that two vessels setting out 
together from the other side of the Atlantic Ar our shores, sometimes not 
meeting again until the completion of the voyage, — on other occasions meet- 
ing but only to separate,— yft arrive ilirarly at the same hour, ceitniiily williiu 
a day or two, of eacli other, after a voj^age of not more Ihiin tvventy-ihe, 
twenty, and even 6ight(^n days, fn the port to which they were both hound," 
These reflections fire occasioned by the arrival, on the same day, in the port 
oftlie Havre, of two steam packets^lrom New Voile. Of these th ‘ FhaHr* 
superb new steamer, had made the voyji^ge for the llrjit time. It is 
represented as a magnificent vessA of 4.')() tons huvden, and surpassing in 
strength and elegance all that hijijl till then l)ecn seen at the Hiivre. The 
plan and titling up of tlie accommodations for the passengers aie the olijects 
of aslonlslmient to its French visitors. 

Improvement in CJiinrh Bells. — Herr Ebeihac^^ot Stutlganl, king's 
mechanic, at the last di^jtnhution of prizes of industry' o tiered by llie king of 
Wirtcnllnirg, received the mechanic's prize’’ of tbity ducats and a silver 
medal, for his invention of steel tongues to tower hells. The iiiqirovement 
effected ccffisi.sls in a nioi i' evtcndeil range gi\cn to tlu; agreeable sound, and 
the longer duiation of the h'dl.—Alfgemeine Literiifnr Zeitang. 

Tc 7 npering of Steel by Mercury. — Altmul, in a recent memoir, did ails 
expermieiits hy which he became convinced that the tempering ot steel by 
mercury is liie only method by which the metal can be preserved from oxi- 
dation. — Jahrbtichcr drr polyl. InsL in Wien. 

The Admiralty Buildings at St. Petersburg, — The admiralty of St. Peters- 
burg was founded by Peter the Ga'cat. The first vessel that ever came off 
the stocks iheie was a brig, of the design of that enterprising monarch, 
launched in 1700. In 1712 was lannfthed the Pidloim, the first fifty gun- 
ship. lJnd(‘r the reigii of the Empress Catherine the edifice founded by 
Peter was removed, and a s'.one one erected in its place: sii;ce that time 
the building has undergone various changes, and at length an entire new 
edifice, for uhicluthe naval service of Kussiais indebted to the vigilance of 
the late Emperor Alexander, has be«n j^ccted, on an enlarged scale, on the 
site of the foruu‘r building,* 

The fayade i* composed of three divisions, or a centre and two wings. 
In the centre of the middle divisiqp is an archway, which serves for the 
princi^l entrance. On each side, on pedestals of granite, is a group of 
gigiuitic figures, representing Marine Nymphs, bearing a celestial spl^ere, 
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Abov^ the arch is a seiilptitred bas-relief, and over the bas-relief stand the 
four statues of Achilles, Ajax, Pyrrhus, and Alexander the GTreat. Thence 
commences a tower, the lower part of which is formed by twenty-ei^ht co- 
lumns of the Ionic order, havinsf the appearance of a s^allery. Above the 
columns, on a cornice, are twenty-eight sculptured figures of Poudqjsk 
stone. Upwards from this cornice the tower assumes the form of a cfrcular 
column, ending in a cupola, ornamented with three clock dials. Above is A 
lantern, in which are placed, the signals to indicate the elevation of the 
waters of the Neva*. Thence commences the spire covered with sheets of 
iron gilt. At the summit is a ship ten feeffeigh, below which is a crown and 
an apple of three feet and a half in diametef. 

NeiD^Bndge over the Ticino, — Among^ the grand works commenced 
under the auspices of Napoleon, for the convenience and ornament of the 
Cisalpine departments of his empire, one of the most important was the 
bridge projected over the Ticino at BofFalora, the point where that river 
cuts the line of communication between Milan and Turin. This noble work 
has been terminated at the j^)int expense of the Austrian and Sardinian 
governments, and was opened for public accommodation at ttie beginning 
of 1828. 

The Ticino, which carries off the wateri; of the Lago Maggiore, or more pro- 
perly speaking, of a basin, the receptacle of the wt^fers ^ three thousand 
square miles of Alpine district, flows through a wide and deep valley nearly 
fifty miles in length, with the rapid fall of 566 feet, from the little town 
of Sesto, on the borders o.f the lake, to the Po. The swellings of the river 
sometimes rise 12 feet above the usuali’evel, and cover the country to a 
width from^noOO to 4000 feet. Until the undertaking, of which we^are 
speaking, was comi)letcd, the only bridgetover the Ticino was that at Pavia, 
three miles above the junction with the Po, built, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, the most enterprising 
prince of his day, ^Tbe rest of the course of the river, although traversed 
by several very ancieni roads, presented only inconvenient and dangerous 
ferries, often impracticable. For the service of the read from Turin to 
Milan, however, as the principal point of communication, a floating bridge 
was provided, consisting of from twenty to thirty, or even more boats, ac- 
cording to the width of the river in tiie part where it was moored. 

The new stone bridge ijS' situated on the borders of the territory of Boffa- 
lora, a little below the bridge of bc/kts, twenty-two miles above that of 
Pavia, and conveniently enough at about the middle point of the course 
of the Ticino. It is a fine level construction of massive blocks of granite. 
The length from abutment to abutment is 997 feet 4 inches, divided mlo 
eleven arches each 7S feet 9 inches in span, separated by ten strong piers, 
13 feet 1 inch thick. The arches are circular, with a rise of a sixth of the 
chord, and with a radius of 65 feet 9 in^es. The width of the bridge is 
32 feet 9 inches, with parapets I foot 7 inches in thickness ; tlie serviceable 
width being 29 feet 6 inches, distributifd as follows ;-i-Tw^o foot-pavements, 
eachji feet 11 inches wide, and raised above the carriageway 6J inches; 
two gutters 1 foot 3 inches wide: a carriage w'ay 20 feet 11 inches, f^ur- 
nished with two double wheel lines of granite. 

* This custom was commenced in the tjme«^f Catherine II., on occasion of the dreadful 
inundation of the lOlh Sept. 1777. It was then ordereu, that, in future, under similar 
c'CCiwnatances, discharges of cannon from the admiralty should announce to the inhabi- 
Unls thfe approach of danger ; and that froin^tbe tower in the centre flags should be 
hobted during the day, and lights hung during the niglit, a precautiou by whitn many 
have riiu;e; especially on the 7th Nov. 1824, been saved, * 
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At the entranceg to the bridge are two rectangular platforms, 65 feet 
1 inches longhand 57 feet 6 inches wide, under which passes an archway 6 
feet 0 inches wide* and 10 feet 10 inches high, for the convenience of those 
employed in the navigation of tlie stream. There are besides, at each side, 
two ample flights of steps 7 feet finches in width, as a direct communica- 
tion from the plane of the bridge to the banks of the river. It is proposed 
to erect on the platform, frontier houses for^the purposes of the police and 
customs of the respective states. 

The piers havebullresses 8 feet 1 inch high^ measured from the upper step 
of the foundation to the si)ringh!g of the arch : these foundatimis go to the 
depth of 10 feet 2 inches under ftie buttresses, and acquire by means of set* 
offs, a width of base of 22 feet 11 inches. The foundations of the abutments 
are constructed, in like manner, ‘with set-offs, all of them on an ample mass 
of piling driven to a level, and to 12 feet into the bed of the river. 

The piers are furnished on both sides with cul-waters, formed by two 
equal segments which rise 6 feet 6 inches above the springing including a 
capping moulded and weathered, of 1 foot 3 inches in height. Over lliese 
rise pilasters projecting from the front of tl^ie biidge 2 feet 7 inches, and 
having a breadth of 12 feet 5 inches. The crowning comice returns round 
these pilasters, and the parapets rise to a line with them, and also project 2 
feet 7 inches from the face of the arches. 

Over the aliuttnents there arq at eaelitcorner of the bridge two grand pe- 
destals, in width, measured transversely with respect to the bridge, Ifi foet; 
and in length 12 feet 5 inches, being the sam6 as the breadth of the pilas- 
ters in front of the bridge. On th® inner side, tjie face of these pedcfttals 
ranges with the slight projection |>f the pilasters. The cornice* is contimuil 
on a perfect level, at the height of 3 feel 3 inches above the underside of the 
aren at the key-stone. It lias a^rojection of 1 foot 3 inches, and a height 
of I foot 11 inches, and consists of abacus, ovolo, and fillet. It stops wllhe 
abutments, after passing round the pedestals, and is succeeded by a plain 
band along the walls of the platform. ^ 

The parapet is quite plajn : its height on the out^de, above the cornice, 
is 4 feet, and withii^ above the footway is 3 feet 9 inches. Above the piers 
it is broken on the inner side by a protection of 5 inches, in width 12 feet 
5 inches corresponding with the pilasters on the exterior. These pilasters, 
both on the inner and outer side, as well as the pedestals at the corner of 
the bridge, have as a finish a raised blocking Course, in height 4 inches, 
with a pyramidal weathering, other 4 Inches high. 

The thickness of the arches at the key-stone is 3 feet 3 inches. Each arch 
consists of fitty-flve arch stones, thus presenting a superficies of massive 
granite blocks of equal thickness, marked by that number of joint lines at 
equal distances. 

The level of the edifice, with respect to the river, is such that the springing 
is only sulijeci to be covered 2 feet in the greatest swells, even wiieri these 
rise to the full increase of 12 feet'above the ordinary level. The engineers, 
under whose direction this work w^s executed, were the Signor Gianelli 
on the part of the Austrian government, and the Signor Stefano Melchione 
on that of the King of Sardinia. The work had already risen under thu 
former government to the height of 3 feet 3 inches above the springing. The 
designs were furnished by iSlelchione and the inspector of engineers, Carlo 
Parea ; and have been executed, v^th some slight vniiations, as otiginally 
projected. The bridge i;i built, . with1:espeet to the internal construction, 
of pebble stores from the river ; but the exterior, as before slated, presents 
a face of granite blocks so excellently worked, that the whole appears 
a soli# mass; the joints of which Ire so close as fiot to admit the intro- 
duction of a single hair. The nature of the soil presented many di^cul- 
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lies, the greatest of which arose from the copious springs in the bed of the 

. As an ornamental construction the bridge is highly commended, not less 
fyom the fineness of its execution than for ^e simplicity and grandeur of the 
general effect. b 

The expenses of the erection are stated as follows : — 

Italian livres K 

Cost of the works executed between 1809 and ,1813, comprising 
the foundations, the butmenfs, and the piers, to 3 feet 3J inches 


above the espringings of the arch - - 2,009,019 

The materials bjgpught to the spot previous to the suspension on 
the change of government, and afterguards used - - 200,000 

Expense of completing the work, exclusive-of those materials - 800,000 

Embankments ----- 270,000 


Total expense of the work - - 3,279,019 


Improvement in Steam *Navigation . — In the early part of the month, an 
interesting series of experiments was made in the river, near Woolwich, on 
an invention of Lieut. Andrew Skeene, R.N., (one of the companions of 
Captain Ross and Captain Parry, in their north-west voyages,) for the im- 
provement of steam navigation, by getting rid of the effects of the back 
water; or, in other words, the los§ of power whietv is occasioned by the 
wheel on its return, when it js at a certain speed, or when it is immersed 
below a certain depth, having to lift a large proportion of water. The plan 
tried in this instance was that of featherinjJMhe paddles, which were fixed to a 
new description of wheel, differing from common paddle-wheels in al- 
lowing each paddle so to move on an axle placed in the centre, as to play 
freely between the arms and the peripherj of the wheel, between which it 
(the^mddle) is restrained by shoulders or projecting portions of it. The 
result of the trial was, to the extent it was made, very favourable, showing 
an increase of speed of two and a half minutes per mile. These paddles, it 
is stated, would have the advantage of working best when immersed one- 
third of the wheel in w^ater, which would necessarily reduce the size of the 
paddle-boxes, and consequently the resistance of the vessel to the wind. 
They are likewise capable of being removed or applied as occasion requires, 
enabling the vessel to take advantage of fair winds when at sea on long 
voyages ; and they may also be ai)piied in the interior of a vessel for the 
purpose of w^ar. They are applicable lor fhe purpose of canal navigation, 
as they possess the advantage of agitating the w'ater much less than tiie old 
paddles, not passing it off in the same degree to the shore on each side, but 
causing it to expand chiefly in the wake of the vessel.— i)a//y Papers, 


§ 8. Fine Arts. 

Coloured Engravings , — ^The Biblioteca Italiana, in a recent number, 
speaks in high terms of the success of %e engraver, Stanishuis Stucchi, in 
giving the effect of oil painting. In copying portraits of Saint Ambrose and 
Saint Charles (Borromeo), executed alter old pictures by the painter Gio- 
vanni Poch, the illusion produced by the engraver is rejiresentcd as so 
great, as to deceive experienced eyes, and even, it is said, to have made the 
painter himself hesitate in pronouncng^’which w^ajs the print, and which his 
ori^ia^ picture.(!) The eff ect of imitation of the strokes, as of bold and free 
painty, by the use of a brush by the engraver, is commended as especially 
happy. ^ 

♦ Tweiity.four to the pound sterling. 
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Im^pTOvemm^ in the Process of tWiography . — Lithography wtainvtnM 
by asinger of the theatre of Munich, named Senefelder, butou |ts %rit dis- 
covery, was too rude to admit the idea of the fine effects of Vmop it Im been 
proved capable. The art was firSt brought to France by Geik^ Lomet,* 
who had observed it in Germany, while on military service there, in 
and who had himself executed lithographic designs, at Passau and Bruxinau. 
Bfe exhibited his specimens to several scientiitc men and persona attached to 
the arts, among whom were M. Denon, M. Laudon, M. Gelet de LamnOnt, 
and M. Molard, the elder: but w|.r occupied the minds of all |nen at that 
period; and the invention lay. neglected* until M. Engelman of Muniph 
founded his lithographic establishments in Paris in 1814. Tfie following im- 
provements have been recently jpublished, by M. Chevallier, a chenlist, of 
note, and M. Langlumfi, an experienced lithographer in the practice of the 
art, in the three important heads ; first, the acidulation of the stone ; second, 
the means of obliteration ; and third, the retouch. 

The new preparation for acidulation is composed of hydrochlorate of lime, 
obtained by means of the complete saturation of hydrochloric acid, by the 
powder of white marble. When the dissolution is complete, and it has been 
sufficiently filtered, gum arabic as white as possible, and well purged of aU 
foreign matter, is dissolved in it. The proportions are as follows — a kilo- 
gramme and a half of hydrochloric acid, the quantity of powder of white 
marble, sufficient for tie saturahon, an(p367 grammes (12 ounces) of gum 
arabic. To this composition, filtered and limpid, are adde^ 92 grammes 
(3 ounces) of pure hydrochloric acid ; the whole to be bottled and corkedt 
In use, the surface of the stone is^acidulated, b)* being passed over With a 
brush of badger hair dipped in Xhh mixture. The advantages of the process 
of ^idulation thus performed, are found to be, that the shades, be they 
feeble or strong, come out equallf well ; that the stones remain constantly 
moist by virtue of the liquescent salt which they imbibe ; and, far more'^m- 
portant than either of these, that the liquid will remove from the stone the 
spots or stains which it is often impossible to avoid making, while drawing, 
and which appear on the impressions. The spots disappear on the applies- 
tion of the saline acAd liquor. 

The second recipe, that for obliteration, consists in passing over the parte 
which it is sought to efface, with a sponge steeped in a liquid, composed Of 
a demi kilogramme of caustic (potasse h la chauxX, dissolved in three tiibes 
its weight of water ; the stone being afterwards washed with water, the 
design disappears without the slightest alteration having been suffer^ by 
the stone. By this process, the whole or any part of the design ma^ be 
removed, without the least effect on the stone. 

Third, in respect to the retouch, the most difficult of all the operations of 
lithography, of which no satisfactory means had been before applied, the 
following process is recommended. Two grammes (37 grains) of caustic 
Cpotas^e a la chaux), to be dissolved in 125 grammes (4 ounces) of pure 
water. This alcaline liquor poured over the drawing, cleared of the gum 
which covers it, and remaining on thA drawing for a space of from one to 
five minutes, is sufficient to qualify the drawing on stone, for receiviUg 
afresh the lithographic pen. — BulL tjhiv. 

J^ilkie's Foreign Paintings,— subjects of the principal worksi the 
fruits of Mr. Wilkie's visit to Italy and Spain, we understand to beaa (bllow ; 

Italian. — “ The washing.the Feet wie male Pilgrims to Rome, in the 
Anno Santo, by the Cardinals " — ^ten or twelve figures. “ The same office 
peiformed for tile female Pilgrims, on the same oOcasiOnv by the noble 
Ladiei%of Rome" — ^four or five figures. “The Ptfferari, or NeapoUtah 

* In the same, or early in the following year, rude spectmena of the art were 
introduced into this country. ^ 

Journal of Facts, 
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Bagpipers, playing to the Image of the Virgin and Child at Christmas;* 
” 'Tnift Confession;* 

The Spanish pieces are of a loftier character. The Maid of Saragossa : *’ 
the Spanish heroine is applying the match to a piece of ordnance, while the 
wheels of its carriage are held by General Palafox and a monk, “ Consul- 
tation between Guerillas and Monks.’* “ Guerilla taking leave of a Monk.” 
** Wounded Guenlla,” » 

An opportunity of seeing the Italian pieces, we believe, will be afforded 
the public at the approaching Exhibition ^t the British Gallery. The paint- 
ings on Spanish subjects are to be reserved^for some future occasion. 

French and English Members of the Bavariaii Academy of Arts, — On 
the last birth and name day of the King of Bavaria, the 2r;th August, the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Munich elected three honorary members 
from Germany, France, and England, viz. Doctor Sulpituis Boisseree, of 
Munich, in compliment to his history of German art, deduced from th^ se- 
pulchral monuments ; the Baron Gerard, president of the French Academy 
of Fine Arts at Paris, for his well known productions in history and portrait 
painting ; and Mr. Robert Cockerell, architect, of London, as a homage to his 
reputation as an architect, and as discoverer of several ancient monuments ; 
more especially of the Kgina marbles, and the Reliefs of Phigalia. — Allge^ 
meine Literatur Zeitung. ♦ 

( 

- § 9. Antiquities. 

*• 

The City* of Aphrodisias (Phrygia\ — the centre of Aphrodisias, now 
Guera, is to, he seen the temple of Venus, of the Tonic order, the greater part 
still existing. On the left are the theatre I'lnil the stadium. There is aUo an 
Ionic portico of the greatest elegance. Cupids liold the garlands on the en- 
tablature of the portico. The interior frieze of the temple, some fragments of 
which are in good preservation, are enriched with sculptures representing 
the Loves hunting every species of animal, and attest that this is really the 
city of Aphrodite (Venus.) The Greek inscriptions scattered about heighten 
the interest inspired by the ruins. — Laborde's Address to the Academic des 
Inscriptions. 

The Phrygian Hierapolis. — At the site of the ancient Hierapolis (in 
Phrygia), celebrated by the ancients for its mineral springs, is still to be found 
the mephitic Cavern noticed by Strabo, into which the birds fell in asphixia. 
The ruins of the temple of Apollo still exist, and there is also a vast number 
of magnificent Laborde's Address. 

Antiquities of Ancient Sardis. — ^The city of Sardis, now called Sart, stands 
on on elevation overlooking the plain of Hermus : the walls of the ancient 
city are to be seen on both sides of the Paotolus, an insignificant stream 
whose waters, even in the time of Strabo, no longer abounded in particles of 
gold. Two Ionic columns, supporting m grand entablature, are all the remains 
of the tempi# of Cybele. Tlie capitals of the columns are extremely elegant ; 
the volutes are adorned with small palms ; the shafts rise from the ground to 
only half their height ; but from the diameter it appears that the columns 
must have been fifty feet in heiglit. On the slope of the opposite hill are to 
be seen a theatre and a stadium. Jhij? celebrated city is no longer inhabited, 
Some tents of poverty-stricken Urachi are alone to be seen on the banks of 
the Pactolus. And from the summit of the rock of Creesu^, no monuments 
are to be seen in the country below, except the tombs of the Kings of Lydia* 
These consist of immense m#unds of earth, and are to the number 00. — 
That of Alyartes, which Herodotus describes as one of the most imposing mo- 
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Huments which he had seen, the Pyramids, and which was efcfcled by 
the court&saaa’of Saidis, is disting;uishable from the rest. — Lahorde's Addre»9 . 

Romad jSnofee.— On the journey between Nice and the Lake Sabanja 
(the ancient Sophon), is to be seen, a Roman monument of vast dimensions : 
this consists of a bridge of six arches with a triumphal arch at its entrance, 
and at the opposite end a kind of repetition*of the arch on the side of thA 
mountain, and opened at both sides tor the passage of a Roman road. — Za- 
horde's Address, ^ , 

Unknown Roman City, — At 4ie distance of ten leagues south-east of Cu- 
tahia, one of the highest points of Asia Minor, is an ancient Roman city 
unvisited by modern travellers, and of which, even the ancient Itiaerariea 
make no mention. Its principal edifices consist of a large theatre, a stadium, 
several groups of columns in good preservation, but of no great height, an 
Ionic temjile of the most elegant architecture with columns fluted, and of a 
single block of marble thirty feet in height : these support an entablature 
very much enriched and in exquisite taste. Proi^ an inscription in the pediment 
it appears that this teifiple was restored in the time of Adrian, and dedicated 
to Apollo. The site is watered by a small stream which passes over a 
Roman bridge, in excellent preservation, as is the vault, also Roman, to 
which it lead.s. — Laborde's Addro/ss, ♦ 

Papyrus and Coins at Rome. — Among the r<?cent arrivals of enriosilies of 
antiquity at Home, are a great roH|Of papyrus in Egyptian and Greek, of 
tlie time of Ptolemy Philadelphia, in the possession of Silvester (Juido ; 
eight rolls of Papyrus, of which tnree are hieroglyphic, three SjLcerdotal or 
Sacied, one Demotic, and one Gj^eek, the propertj^ of Demetrius Papan- 
dnopoli, with several gold coins, and ^mong the rest, one of Pylaameiies, 
King of Paphlagonia. — Beck's Repertorium* 

Discovery of Etruscan Vases. — ^The Florentine gallery has been lately 
enriched by the addition of ;100 of the most beautiful and elegant Etruscan 
vases, discovered infi sepulclnal vault, casually entered by .an inhabitant of 
Florence, on his farm in the neighbourhood. The Grand Duke purchased 
the treasure. — Beck's Rep, 

Opening of a Mummy . — On opening and unfoldiflg a mummy in the collec- 
tion of M. Passalacqua, at Pans, it Was ascertained by a roll of papyrus 
found within, interpreted by Champollion, tliat the mummy was 3(K)0 years 
old, and that the body was that of the daughter of a guardian of the small 
Temple of Isis, at Thebes. The pupil of the eye was artificial, and of glass. 


Interpretation of Hieroglyphics . — The following are the two systems of 
interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics, adopted respectively by Professor 
Seyfarth, of Berlin, and M. Cliampollion the younger, of Pari.s. That they 
cannot both be right is obvious, and Hie more each is susceptible of plau- 
sible arguments in its favour, the greater, unfortunately, is the probability 
that both are wrong : — 


Seyfarth' s System. 

1. The Egyptian^ inscriptions are 
generally alphabetical, the demo- 
tic ones more especially. * 

2. The basis if .digyptian writing 
is an hieroglyphic alpliabet of 25 cha- 
racters, ias Plutarch and Eusebius 
assert, of which characters three are 
of the invention of the Priests of Isis, 
22 of Phoenician origin. 


Champollion's System. 

1. The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
) a^ generally symbolical. 

2. The basis of a jEgyptian 
writing is a total of about 850 mero- 
glyphilBigns, each of which, when 
not used symbolically, gives the 
sound of the name whicl^ it is in^ 
tended to indicate. 

2 
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3. Ordinarily several signs mark 
only one word. 

4. Several signs often signify only 
one LETTER. 

5. Sometimes the same signs mark 

two or more Letters, r 


6. The lUnguage of the hierogly- 
phic inscriptioits is the ancient Cop- 
tic. 


3. Generally every sign expresses 
either a word or an idea. 

4. Two or more signs always re- 
present the same number of sounds. 

5. The same sign can mv^ ex- 
press any othe/ sound tlian that with 
which the sound of the name wliich 
it is to represent, commences. 

The language of the hierogly- 
pMe inscriptions is modern Coptic. 


§ 10. General Literature and Education. 

Public Libraries of According to official documents, the public 

libraries at Paris, and the numb^* of their contents, are as follows : — The 
Bibliotheque du Roi contains *500,000 printed books, 100,000 MSS., 

120.000 medals, and 1,500,000 copper-plate engravings ; the Bibliotheque 
de Monsieur, 170,000 books, CpOO MSS; the library of Sainte G6nevieve 

110.000 books, 2000 MSS ; the, library du Magasin 93,000 books, 4000 

MSS.; the Bibliotheque de la Ville 42^000 books; the library of the 
Institute, 70,000 books; ' the' Cabinet du Hoi, 50,000 l)Ooks. The 
'library of the Cour de Cassation, 3p,000 books ; that of the School of 
Meicine, 30,000 boojiis ; that of' the Chamber of Deputies, 30,000; that 
of the College Lorn y ^ of the Hotel des Invalides 

25,000; that of the PbJy^hme^ <:$5hooV, 24,000; that of the TriburRtl de 
Pi^mi^re Instance, 2 OiOJOOi. SL'Splpice has a library of 17,000 books; 
the Minister for Foreign* 15,000; the Hotel of the Minister of 

Marine, of 12,000; the Office of Archives of the kingdom, 10,000; the 
Chamter of Peers, 10,000; the Home Office, 10,000; the Map Depot, 
10,000; the Prefecture of Police, 8000 ; the Office of Ministre de Jus- 
tice, 8000 ; the Central Artilleiy Depot, 6000 ; the ouhool of Music and 
Declamation, 5000 ; School of Bridges and Roads, 4000 ; the office of the 
War Minister, 4000 ; the Museum, 3000 ; The Royal Printing-office, 
3000 ; the Observatory, fiOOO ; the Office of the Minister of Mariip, 1500, 
the Hospital of the Quinze Vingtsf 1300 ; the Foreign Missions, J200 ; 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries, number unknown ; the Order of Avocats, 
number unknown. 

Moscow Periodicals. — Since the beginning of the year, three new periodi- 
<5ai publications have appeared in Moscow, each twice a month : tlte Atenei, 
by Perioff, devoted to scientific literature and biography ; the Ruskei, 
Zret^, the Spi^ctator, by Kalaidowich, for history, antiquities, and general 
literature ; and the Nordische Bulletin, Northern Bulletin. — AUg.LiL ZeiL 

Sismondi has sent to the press his fourth contri- 
butiari|p^ history of"^anc^, forming the lOth, 11th, and 12lh volumes 
of the ^ntijc. work. He is at present occupied on a new edition of his Lite- 
rature 4u Midi de rEurope.— Unterhaltung. 

Mstimation of\the JVaverley No^}ei^ in Denmark , as Walter Scott 
i« read everywhere, in no country of the glotie is the enthusiasm W him 
carried to so high a pitch, as in Denmark. A single nmnb$f of the Copen- 
hagen Journal contains the aiU|ouncement of three dift'ereijt trapelations of 
one of Ilia works ; and ajd||fessor of theology lias even 'gope so Var as tp 
recckmmettd to his pupila^tne study of the ^verley Novels, as the surest 
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Way of attaining that knowledge of mankind, so indispensable in Minister 
of the Ck)spek — Bt’dtfiir Lit, Unter. 

Translation of the (fifrtgrrs.— The last number of the 60th volnma of the 
Collection of Northern Sagas, •published at Copenhagen by the Arna- 
maynish Society, contains a translation in Latin of the ‘ Luxdaeta Saga,* an 
historical, biographical work of 400 pages, of the thirteenth century, on the 
Contests of the Irish and Scotch towards •the close fo the tenth centni^. 
The translator is the librarian Thorleifs Gudmundsun Hepp.— fur 
Lit, Unter, 

Teutonic Dictionary. graid etymological Danish Dictionary by Ij^i 
is announced as highly important to all languages partaking of the Tehthh^, 
and is said to be nearly completed. — It is not confined to the Gothic, fttit 
comprises the Slaves and Tartar dialects, the Sanscrit, and the ancient Per- 
sian. — Blatter fur Lit. Unter, 

Geography of Edrist the Moor, — A complete manuscript of Edrirt's geo- 
graphy has been lately found in the Rqyal Library at Pgri®*, V^tilthis 
discovery, a fragment only of the giegt getgraphicgl work of 
was known. The original is five hmes me size of tins fr^menh, TOis 
celebrated worlc was written by Edrist in Almeria, w’here he Was bprifJ in 
the 734th year of the Hegira, or KJ45 of the Christian era. A trartk}||itidn 
is preparing in Paristby Jauttert. Tffe original consists of 260 sh^s of 
rude Moorish writing. — Blatter fir Lit Unter* 

Oriental Manuscripts. collection ih ?urope in quantity and vnlue of 
Oriental manuscripts, at all equa^^ the Bihfi^^que du Hoi at Paris. Since 
J 7,'j9, when the last catalogue was prin|^ th® number has beep mote than 
doubled. A new catalogue is pMepari1%,;^ with no^?, by Silvestre d« 
and promises on that account to firsf authority on matter* icoh- 

nected with Oriental Literature. 

Arabic Manuscripts. — The Asiatic museum of St. Petersburg has pur- 
chased the valuably collection of manuscripts of M. Rousseau, the French 
Consul at Bagdad* The following scarce historical works are amongst its 
contents : Ahmed Makkari’s work on Spain and the Moors ; Scherif- 
nameh History of the Kurds, from 1596 ; Ibn-Khaldun’s Historical Prole- 
gnomena, first part very scarce in Europe ; Dschauhery’s Dictionary of 44U- 
bic (Cairo 1253) complete ; Tibewtiihi’s Arabic Grammar and Saaliby’s 
Tikhel-loghut. Besides these, among the works in poetry axe Abu-Temma- 
san's Divan, Dschawidani's Philosophical works, and others on medicine, 
natural history, and mathematics. — Blatter fur Lit Unter, 

Chinlese Literature. — The Russian Chief Missionary, J. Pitschowinski, 
who, since the year 1801, has presided over the Russian mission in Pekin, is 
returned thence, after a fourteen years’ sojourn, not only with the acquisi- 
tion of a thorough and much desired knowledge of the Chinese and Man- 
dschu literature, and the language*and manners of the Chinese, but with 
the possession of a richer treasure in rare manuscripts than aly member of 
the Russian mission since its establishment in 1714.' Of the naamiscripbi in 
his j)ossession, the most worthy of notice are Triop-Ten, Chinese, imiala, 
8 vols., hitherto only known in part ; a treography of (?hma with ndia|i*, 2 
vqjs., History of ThibeJ and Ta^op, 1 vol., exce«jdina:ly aoiroe^ De- 
scription of Tiiibet, 1 vol.; Zun^aria and the. Lesser Bukhaiia, UO years 
B:C. Description of Peking with plans; Hydraulic works on the Great 
Canal Of Chfnw^ ' Mogul (k)de of Chinese and Etissian Dic- 

tiona^, 6 vote. 4 Jdisloiy cHf Of Tdiingkis undinr the 
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four first Kin^s: Sin Schon, attributed to Confucius; System of the 
World; Description of Mogul 200 years before Christ, fur 

Lit* XJnter, 

§ 11. Naval AND Military Economy. 

Spanish Army, — The King is the supreme head of the Spanish array, con- 
veying his orders through the Minister of War. The Iiffant Don Carlos, thq 
brother of the King, has the thle of Generalissimo, but this is merely ho- 
norary. The list contains ten Captains General, but there are in reality only 
six — the Intiint Fr. de Paula, another brot^ier of the King, the Infant Don 
Gabriel, his nephew, the Duke** of Wclliijgton, and Viscount Beresford, 
being ad honores. The setiior of the others is General Castanos. Of seventy- 
seven Lieutenants-General, of whom the senior is of the creation of 1802,‘ 
twenty only served in that rank in the war of independence. The troops of 
tlie household consist of six scpiadrons of Body Guards, of 1 00 to each 
squadron, and a company of Halbardiers. Of the Body Guards, four squad- 
rons are Spanish and two Jj]oreign. The foreign squadron, called the Saxons, in 
honour of the Queen, is comj)Osed chiefly of French and Italians, and of very 
few Germans. The privates htive, all, the rank of Sub-heutenant in the line. 
The officers rank one stej) above those of the same title in the line. The 
Royal Guards are on the same footing as those of France ; they consist of two 
divisions of infantry, one of cavajry, and three companies of artillery, of 
w'hich one of horse-artillery. The whole amount of the Guard is 15,000 in- 
fantry and 3000 cavalry. Ibmay be observed of Spam as of France, that 
ifi proportion as the line diminishes, the guards increase. In 1808, when the 
Spanish army reckoned 143,000 men, there were scarcely 8000 ot the Guard. 

The pay for officers is much below whaf it is in France : that of the com- 
mon soldier fs about the same as the French. In Spain, it is much in an<;{*ar, 
botl^^for officers and privates, and a regiment is relatively w^ell off', if, in the 
course of the year, it can touch seven or eight months pay. Hence the offi- 
cers are in a condition of pitiable wretchedness, and the soldiers continually 
in a state of desertion and mutiny. 

The infantry of the line consists of ten regiments of thyee battalions, seven 
of light infantry of two battalions ; one regiment stationed at Ceuta, where 
the refuse of the army is sent en discipline.; and one regiment of Swiss called 
Wimpfen, which is a mere skeleton — the whole amounting nominally to less 
than 40,000 men ; but in cj fact, not having at pri‘sent two-thirds of their 
strength. The militia consists of ftrty two regiments of one biittalion of 
eight companies. These, which form beyond contradiction, the t'dite of the 
Spanish army, are kept mmied and ettuipi^ed ; but except the staff, receive 
no pay, unless when in actual service. The cavalry of the line consists of 
thirteen regiments of four squadrons of two companies of sixty men ; but 
they are far from being complete ; taken together they do not amount to 
above 250 men per regiment, all wretchedly mounted. 

The artillery is divided into two branches, scientific and practical. The 
former consists of 422 officers ; the latjer has 94 officers. The troops con* 
sist of six battalions of foot artillery, tour companies of horse artillery, and 
five companies of workmen, five battalions of tram and three brigades and fif- 
teen companies fixed in garrison. The regiments of artillery are very feeble, 
not having two-thirds of their effective strength. 

The engineers consist of a corps of officers 138 in number, and a jegiment 
of sappers of tw^o battalions of eigtit xompaniea, i. e. five of sappers, one 
of miners, and one of pontonniers. ^ 

There are, moreover, 53 companies of veterans and other troops. Besides 
this force in Continental Spai% there are in America twenty battalioigs, five 
squadrons, fourteen companies of foot artillery, three of horse artillery, and 
two bf workmen, with a proportion of officers, aad besides five directors, ten 
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colonels, and a due quantity of inferior officers of engineers. The armv is 
recruited by voluntary enlistment, or drawing in case of insufficiency, The 
length of service is eight years for the first engagement, and four and two 
for the following : these give right to an increase of pay. 

Previous to the war of independepce, no one could arrive at the rank of 
officer, without having served as cadet ; and every cadet was required to 
])rove his nobility. Since the return of Ferdinand, such proofs are no longer 
required. 1 he third i)art of the sub-lieutenancies are now given to the ser- 
geants ; the other two-thirds to youths from th*e military college of Segovia, 
who have passed a satisfactory exuminatioi^ Above the rank of,sub-lieute- 
nant, promotion goes by seniority The general officers are ^t the choice of 
llie King. Such is the letter of the law, but it is far from being observed. — 
The rank and military recompense are the object of pillage. The general 
uniform of all the standing army and militia, is dark blue ground with dis- 
tinctions of facings. The six first regiments of light infantry have dark green. 
The arms are in the most miserable state possible, and are composed of the 
refuse articles of the different nations of Europe, who have fought in the 
Peninsula, during the seven years war of indejjendence. — Bull. Univ, 

French Army. — ^The French effective army, for 1829, is estimated at 
282,.'367, composed as follows: — Gendarmerie, 14,070; Royal Guard, of 
wliich 1.0,304 infantry, and 0444 cavalrv, 21,808 ; infantry of the line, of 
which 120,500 French^ and 7891* Swiss, 128,390 ; cavalry, of wliich 32,300 
of the line, 38,800 ; artillery, 17,677 ; engineers, 4885 ; military equipage, 
725 ; and lastly, the stationary comp|inies, 6000. The total number of omcer« 
including general officers, corporals, and brigadieys, 08,518, leaying, for jiri- 
vates, 103,849. The expense of fliis army is estimated at 109,373,490f. for 
the ^ay and maintenance ; 1,230^350 expenses of recruiting end courts- 
martial ; and for expenses of central administration, 22,028,000f., making a 

total of 192,03 l,840f. — BulLUniih • 

• 

Dcifmh Navy . — The Royal Navy of Denmark now consists of three 
vessels of the line of 84, 66, and 58 guns ; of six frigates, of which three of 
16, and three of 30'|;;uiis ; of four corvettes of 20 guns ; two brigs, and two 
schooners; of 77 gun boats; and one steam-vessel ; besides one line of 
battle ship and one corvette on the stocks . — Journal des Debats. 

Spanish Marine . — The Spanisli marine, which in 1808, reckoned 42 ships 
of the line, 30 frigates, and 100 veisels of lesser bulk, in ail 232 sail, has 
now in being not more than six sail of the line, Irom 10 to 12 frigates, and 
94 vessels of smaller size, with about a dozen frigates, corvelles, and others 
of inferior class, on the slocks. There is no longer more than one naval de- 
partment, that of Cadiz: those of Ferrol and Carthagena, as well as that of 
the Havannah, were suppressed in 1825. The navy is under the command 
of a Director-General. The adiinnibtration and the treasure, is entrusted to 
a junta of General Direction, composed of seven members, exclusive of the 
President, who is the Director-General. In each of the arsenals of Cadiz, 
Ferrol, and Carthagena, is a Council, charged with the care of all that is con- 
nected with the construction, the repairing, and the arming of vessels, and 
with the victualling department. The inscription on the naval lists, vshich 
are classed as in France, amount nominally to 28,000 men. The whole ad- 
ministration of thd navy is subject, of course, to the Minister of State, the 
Intendant-General of Marine, a Member of the Supreme Council of War, 
residing at Ma'^rid. — Bull. Univ. 

Steam Artillery. — In a memoir on the compari^n of the mechanical 
effectiTof gun-powder and steam, as appliedto artillery, a German author, 
Herr Prechtl, concludes, from a series of analytical deductions, from facts 
and experiments, that steam-artillery will never offer practical advantages 
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over powder ordnance, and that it is an invention to be ranked amonj^ the 
number of discoveries more curious than useful or applicable. — Jahrbiicher 
des Polit. Inst in IVtm. 

Russian Navy. — The quantity of shipping: furnished by the stocks of the 
admiralty at St, Petersburg exceeds that supplied by any other naval arsenal 
in the empire. It is stated as follows: — From 1712 to 1725, 40 vessels ; 
from 1725 to 1745, 20; from* 1745 to 1763, 40; from 1703 to 1797, 93'; 
from 1797 to 1801, 10 ; from 1801 to 1825, 44. The number of vessels of 
loo and of 50 guns, launched previously tp 1801, was 72, without reckoning 
6084 sail cfi all sizes. The largest ship piroduced on those stocks was the 
Blagodate of l.lo guns, begun the 29th of February, 1799, and launched the 
2d of August, 1800. The material used in the construction of all the vessels 
is oak Lf Caucasus. — Bull Univ, 

Qualities of War-horses. — M. Ammont, Stud-inspector to the king of 
Prussia, in a pamphlet recently published on the qualities of war-horses, 
and the proper mode of breaking them, doubts whether the present mode of 
breaking horses is a good one, and objects to the inefficiency of the system 
of encouraging races for the end proposed by it. These races can only, he 
says, have any effect on the fleet ness of horses, and consequently, on their 
quickness on the march, and not at all on their adaptation for useful pur- 
poses : to which, on the contral^^ they pre often disadvantageous. He 
would substitute chariot races, such as were practiced in ancient limes by 
the Greeks and Romans, in order to afford the means of judging at one and 
fhe same time of the vigour, the suppleness, and the docility of the animal. 
— Bull, Uniif. ^ ^ 

State of Ihe Prnssum Army. — In the year 1806 the Prussian qjj;my 
amounted to a total of 260,000 men, of f/hom 7305 were officers below the 
rani: of general the proportion of officers to privates being one to thirty-six. 
Of the 7365 officers, 184 fell on the field of battle, or died of their woiujds, 
in the campaigns of 1800 and 1807: 10 in 1812 : 359 from 1813 to 1815 : 
2550 have died of natural deaths or left the service. In twenty years the 
army has lost 1023 officers, somewhat more than a setenth. In 1827 the 
Prussian army consisted of 122,000 as the peace establishment; but, in- 
cluding the landwehr, amounted to 350,000 : of these 0045 were officers on 
full pay, 3724 officers of the landwehr serving without pay in time of 
peace : thus the proportion of officers to the line is one in twenty, including 
the landwehr one in thirty-four. Tile present constitution of the Prus- 
sian army, therefore, is, next to that of the Clzar, the most economical m 
Europe : for to the latter, in an effective footing of 747,000 men, there are 
only 14,244 officers, or one for fifty-two men. TTntil 1800 the career of 
arms, as officers, was closed to all but the nobility ; the rest of the nation 
had access only to one regiment of infantry, to the hussars, and in their 
particular corps. At that period there were not more than 411 plebian 
officers in the whole army : of this small number 250 were in the artillery, 
27 in the engineers. Thus it seems that the Prussian nobility have ever 
been little ambitious of the glory arising from deep studies. But since fhe 
law of 1808 opened the army to all ranks, the plebeians have flocked to it, 
and nearly five-twelfths, or 2407 commissions in the standing army, are 
occupied by men of that class : in the land wchr they arq. three-fourth^, for 
in 3366 commissions they All 2509^^ The infant^ and cavalry of the guard 
have ever been more sought after by the nobility f in the latter, the plebeian 
class have scarcely one-twentieth ; and in the former a little fnore than one- 
tenth, of the commissigns. In the engineers they have nearly three-fourths — 
156 to 55 : ip the artillery they are not more than one-fourth. Tht^lowest 
ran]^.s are the reward of merit, proved on examination. From the rank of 
sub-lieutenant to that of general, the advancement of the officers is regulated 
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by seniorify, and it requires more than ordinary desert to form an excep- 
tion . — BulL Uniiy. 

5 12. Geography, SiATtsTics. and Puhlic Economy. 

• 

Armenia — Erzeroum, — Bordered on the north, west, and south, byjrroups 
of precipitous mountains, and only open tovvanls the east, where it descends 
by a succession of terraces to the plains ot Aserbeidsham, the whole of 
Armenia is an immense massive mountain chain, at an elevation of 
7000 feet above the level of the sta, and frqm its elevation, and no less from 
its climate, is a truly A*lpine coiiitry. The heights which ammediately ])e- 
long to the province, although merely second rate hills, are, during the greater 
part of the year, some of then> all the )car round, covered v\'ith«sno\v: 
even in the plain the snow remains on the ground from October until March; 
nevertheless, all travellers agree in representing Armenia as in an excellent 
state of cultivation and well peopled. Erzeroum, the capital of the Pa- 
shalik of that name, which comprises the greater part of ancient Armenia, is 
situated in a plain twenty miles in circumference, containing not less than 
sixty villages. On the north the city is commanded by a lofty mountain 
covered with perpetual snow. It is surrounded by a double wall of stone 
and deep fosses, and defended, moreover, on the south by a kind of citadel, 
furnished, according to Kinneir, with tw^ty pieces of ordnance. The chief 
strength of the town, Hbwever, consists in its abundant population, which, 
— not without exaggeration — estimates af between 4 and 5000 Artne-, 
nians, 100 Greek, and 50,000 Turkish families, or about 250,000 Turkish 
inhabitants. Gamba reckons the population alPtogether at 100,000, of 
whom 2500 Schismatics, 1600 Catnolic Armenians, and 400 Grj»eks. The 
habiktions are most of them constructed of stone ; the roofs flat and 
covered with soil, so that it is no unfrequent sight to see sheep and cal'ies 
feeding on them. Even of the bazars, which are filled with all kinds of East- 
ern wares, a part only have arched rooms ; they are for the most part 
arranged in tei races to which the ascent is by stone steps. Bridges are 
thrown over the strg^ts which run between the terraces. The city is paved ; 
it possesses sixteen public baths, and above one hundred mosques, which 
with their leaden domes, countless minarets, and gilded crescents, present m 
the distance a magnificent spectacle. 

Erzeroum is one of the most considerable cities of the Turkish empire, 
and the emporium of its commerce with Persia and India. The Pashalik is 
one of the largest, and probably one of the most lucrative, in Turkey, The 
Pasha, who bears the title of Begler-Bey, levies on all merchandise m its pas- 
sage through the province 9 per cent, of which a third part goes to his pri- 
vate coffers. Tournefort estimates the revenue levied by the Forte from this 
province, including the karatsch or poll-tax, which constitutes about lialf 
the entire amount, at 600 purses or 300,000 French dollars. The number 
of Janissaries who were under an especial Janissary Aga, amounted, in 
the city alone, to 12,000; in the w^ole pashalik they were more than 
50,000. In the last war with Russia a single miserable village of fifty 
huts furnished, according to Morier, forty armed soldiers.— Audand, 

j^ars, Kars, six days journey distant from Erzeroum, and three from 

Erivan, is situated on a stream tributary to the Arpatschai. which forms 
the boundary between Persian (now RRssip,n), and Turkish, Armenia* The 
city contains 30,000 inhabitants, Turks, Armenians, Kurds, and Georgians. 
Surrounded witrf a quadrilateral wall of the time of Murad III. (1581). and 
defended by a lofty rocky fort on the bank of the river, it intercepts the 
road wmch leads up from Georgia, the valley of the Kur, to the table-lantl 
of Audand^ 
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State of Crime in France . — The prosecutions in France for all kinds of 
offences amounted in IS‘27 alfo^^elher to 320,208, as follows 


1. Before the police — Acquitted 

Cases in which the tribunal declared itself 
incompetent . . J . 

Sentenced to pay fine 

Sentenced to imprisonment 

17,689 

1,783 

97,844 

r),(i99 


2. Cases of dismissal of accusation by the Charabres 

*'du Conseil — Persons* already arrest . . 
Not ifl arrest . . • . 

7,5 iO 
‘1,348 

J Ail,U 1 

1 a 

3. Triftd by the Police Corrcctionnellc — Atquitted 
Sentenced to fine simply 
to less than a year’s imprisonment 
to a year and upwards 

25,980 
117,999 
. 20,976 

. 6,180 

1 o,o(?o 


Commanders of prohibited vessels . . .11 


• 171,146 

Of this number 16,021 were apprehended IxTore judp;- 
menl passed, and 394 had o])taincd their liberty pro- 
visionally. 

4. Accusations dismissed by the (.1iambrcs»d’Accus£^Jion - 


Apprehended ^ . 


, , 

903 


’* Not apprehended 

• 

. 

482 


• * 

#• 

. 


1 ,385 

5. Tried by the Court of Assizes 


• 


7,774 


9) 


3: 

!i,208 

Nature of the Offences tried by the ( 

hurts of Assize in 

France in 

1827. 


Tru’<l. 

AcquittiMt. 

SenfenpecI, 


Offences against the person 

2,124 

973 

1,151 


against property 

5,650 

1,74,1 

3,909 


Totals 

7,774 

2,714 

5,060 



French Council of State . — The French council of stale, which has 
lately been put upon a new footing,* is an inslitution to which in England 
there is nothing quite corresponding. Tlie French system of admmisl ra- 
tion, professing to adopt two wise principles— unily in cxeulion — deli- 
beration and aumber in forming a judgment or decision, — jirovides for the 
mayor municipal councillors, for tlic prefect a council-general, and for the 
ministry a council of state. The appeal from all administrative decisions is 
made to the king, who decides, having first heard the council of state. The 
council likewise concurs in the drawing up of laws and ordinances. From 
it are selected the commissioners whir. are sent into the chambers to defend 
the propositions of the crown. There are cases in which the council of 
state iiiteriiose as judges between the government and the subject. 


The new Council has been composed as follows 

C:ouncillors of state in ordinary service . ^ .34 

Councillors of state in extraordinary service . ' .100 

Councillors of state simply honorary < . .20 

Masters of requests in ordinary service . . 29 

Masters of requests in extraormnary service . . 66 

Honorary master of requests . . • fi 


^ . ,278 

Times, Paris Letter. 


Total 
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Rffcmi Origin of the Practice of Smuggling in Scotland.' — Previous 
to the year smufrglin^?, except by a few indviduals, was not practised 
by the people. So rare and little practised was distillation of any kind, 
either legal or illegal, till towards tlfe end of the last century, that a man cm 
the estate of Garth got the appellation ot ** Donald Whisky,” because he 
was a distiller, dealer, and sometimes a smuggler, of that spirit. Had every 
distiller, dealer, and smuggler, within the last twenty years, been designated 
by his traffic, no clan could have mustered pne-fourlh of their number 
which would not have borne the same designation. The small cpiantity of 
grain produced at that period wafitiuite insufficient for the consumption of 
the country, especially as the glen* were more populous than dow, and rum, 
brandy, Hollands, ale, and small beer, were in more general use than 
whisky, which was considered a Vulgar drink. It is a curious iact^ that 
until the legal distillation of whisky was prohibited in the Highlands, it was 
never drunk at gentlemen's tables. “ Mountain dew,” and such poetic 
names are of modern invention, since this liquor became fashionable ; and 
when the gentry preferred the native spirit, others jfbllowed the example.— 
Quar. Jour, of Agri. % 

Slate of Van Diemen's Land. — ^Thc communications from Van Diemen’s 
Tiand notice the gr(;at increase of crime there, and many remedies for this 
(‘vil are suggested; hut those we have see.]j are so crude at present, that an 
opinion of their efficacy‘Vannot sa*fely be ventured. — Tu every other respect, 
this dependency is in a fiivouralile condition, amHlie advantages that nature 
has afforded to the inhabitants appe^ir to be judiciously employed. The 
latest advices allude to their agricultural pursuits befng carried on •with great 
activity and judgment , and commerAal transactions arc now' eondiutled with 
rnueli<«nore regularity than they werqeven tw'O or three years since* — It is of 
great advantage to this colony, in its trading system, to be cormecteil vviyi 
houses of the first respectability in London. — 11 has been particularly for- 
tunate in this j-espect, and is now feeling the benefit of it. 

Sandmirh Islands. — The intercourse between China and the Sandwich 
Islands appears to bi.» daily increasing. By the latest advices, ilUOO peculs 
of Sandal wood have just been brought into the Canton market by the 
Prussian shij) Princess Louisa, and further supplies were expected. — The in- 
tercourse with this quarter is, at present, particularly^ valued, as the tumults, 
in the northern provinces of the Chinese empire, liavc produced commercial 
stagnation. — The scarcity of money wa^ very great at the departure of the 
Iasi advices, which was just before the period for the payment ot the govern- 
ment duties ; consequently it was severely felt, and it was thoi^ht it would 
produce serious results. 

Indigo Crop. — The advices from the indigo districts to the end of duly, a 
period when a fair estimate of the crop may be made, state that it will not 
exceed 80,000 maunds. — This is certainly a small crop, and it was appre- 
hended that it would be a late one ; whyh is an unfavourable circu in stance, 
inasmuch as the weather becomes bad before the produce is gathered. 

Iron Mines in Sfain. — ^Tiie working of the iron mines in Spain has been 
lately mished with great activity. The working of the four great mines 
of Com, Maribella,, Honda, and .lucar, in the mountains of the coast of 
Andalusia, has been resumed. The oia frynd, even on the surface of the 
soil, yields 82 per cent., and ihe quality of the iron is represented as equal 
to that of SwedenI— 

Consur^ption of Beef in France.~VoQ consumption *of beef in France, 
relatively to the population, is only one-sixth of what it is in Knglan^, 
notwithstanding that, during^the year 1826, no fewer than thirty-six thousand 
five hundred 'oxen and cows were imported from foreign countries. The 

\ 
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number of horses and colts imported the same year was about 14,000, and 
that of sheep and lambs upwards 200,000. — Bull, Umv, 

C(mm(rce The caravan commerce of Egypt has been greatly di* 

minishetl by the impulse of late given to tfaffic by sea. The products of Egypt, 
exported in 181.3, amounted to 6,976,400 piasti'es. Syria sends every year to 
Ecvpt, between 30 and 40 cargoes of tobacco of Latakia, oil, soap, and silk, 
taking in exchange, rice and coffee ; and again bartering these articles* in 
Upper Syria, for" cotton and oil. The coasts of Caramama and Anatolia 
send a great quantity of timber and fu^l. The islands of the Archipelago 
find a market at Alexandria for many thcxjsand (quintals of raisins, of which 
excellent brandy is made ; packs in thousands ot dry fruit, common Turkey 
tobacco, copper (a small quantity), nuts of several sorts, opium, mastic, corn, 
madder, oil, soap, tar, pitch, carpets, oAental stuffs, and other articles of 
luxury; and among others, gold, silver, and furs, from Odessa, Moscow, 
Toiila, &c. There are laden in Egypt for the Ottoman provinces, about one 
million pounds of Moka coffee, three million pounds of rice, numbers of 
slaves of both sexes ; and for Constantinople and the isles of the Archipelago, 
a great quantity of corn an»l cliicci (a kind of pulse). In 1823, more than 
140 vessels laden with grain, were dispatched from the port of Alexandria 
for the imperial capital and the isles of the Archipelago. The commerce 
with Europe is the most important of all ; and out of 819 merchant vessels, 
which sailed from Alexandria In 1823,« 444 we^e destined for European 
ports.— Univ, * 

Comm&rce between. Epjpt and Timbfiicioo . — As Mecca may be considered 
the central point as re^rds the commerce between India and Egypt, so is 
Darfour jis between Egypt and Timbuctoo, The caravans of the last men- 
tioned place and of the interior of Africg. frequent the bazars of Darfoar and 
those of Sennaar : and through the traffic carried on with these places, a 
number of articles of commerce of Timbuctoo were familiar at Cairo, even 
before the former of these two places was known to be the capital of an in- 
dependent empire . — BulL XJniv. ^ 

Chinese Prqudices. — It should seem that the aristcfjracy of China are as 
inveterate against good roads, as some of their European compeers are 
against good laws. — The strangers residing at the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao, have been exerjing themselves to improve the roads of that district ; 
which measure, the upper class of natives, with true honest zeal for the pro- 
tection of abuses and the destruction of innovation, have set their faces 
against. — They tell the parties seeking for the improvement, that they are not 
aware of any reason for this change. Bad roads have always served them 
aud their fatners ; and they conclude the document in which they support bad 
roads v. good ones, with the following piece of aristocratic eloquence — \Ve 
will resist the attempt, villainous, crafty, cruel, wolfish barbarians from 
Christendom ! 

Profits of Smuggling, — The inciyase in the number of excise officers, and 
in the heaviness and frequency of the fines against smugglers in Scotland, 
only seized to make the traffic flourish. One Jamea^-Macniel was sum- 
moned to appear before the Excise Court at Weem thirty- two different 
times, for illegal distillati^. He paid twenty-nine fines, in several instances 
to a high, and apparently to a ruinous amount, considering his means of 
paying them ; and yet he has realised a littla fortune, greatly improve^ his 
farm* and, with commendable industry, brought barren heaths into cultiva- 
tion, and conducted tlie usual rotation of green crops and hming wkl^^as 
much regularity afid system as in Mid-Lotqian — so profitistble nyas 
glrng, whon carried on by a man who understood his business, in whfit l^e 
smugglers call the “ golden days," when legal distillation waa fi^rolubitedj and 
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when Excise Coorts were so frequent and fines so severe that three thousand 
pounds have been assessed in the court-room at Weera in one day. And 
whatm^y appear more reraarkable»,every shilling was paid without difficulty 
from the profits of the traffic which, lifter a seizure, was resumed with re- 
newed vigour and activity. — Quar. Jour, of Agrt, 

Agricultural Produce of France, — From the»inqutries of M. de Chateau- 
neuf into the harvests of France, it appears .that the produce of grain 
throughout France, forty y^ars ^ ago, amounted, on an average, to 
14,000,000,000 lbs. which gave to each inhabitant, estimating th6 popular 
tioh of that time at twenty-five millions, deducting five milliotis for children 
under ten years, 583 lbs. of corn a-year, or 1 lb. 0 oz. of bread a day, putting 
aside 2,333,000 lbs. for seed. That at present, notwithstanding the increase 
in population by some millions, the produce in grain is only nearly tlie same 
as formerly : the official returns stating it at 14,532,000,000 lbs., from which it 
may be inferred that the lands brought into cultivation since the revolution 
must have been planted with vines, or laid down a*^ meadows, or Idled for 
pulse, and even more still for potatoes. — La Globa — Mimoire read to the 
Academic des Sciences, 

French Electors. — In thirty-two millions of inhabitants in France the 
number of those who have a voice in election of the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, ik only 73,000. According to the calculations of 
M. Charles Dupin, the new generation (those born since the revolution ?) 
reckons 625 electors in a tliousandi; the old generation only 375, giving * 
48,116 electors of the first, and 28^60 of the second class. Cf tflie genersu 
population the new generation amounts to 28,700,000 : the old to only 
3,10Cf;O0O.— /M/. Univ, , 

French Ptiswis, — The Frencli have their John Howard in the person bf 
a M. Apprt, a philanthropist, wiio has devoted liirnself to the improvement 
of the prisons, schools, and charities of his native country, by invesligating 
their management, pointing out their deficiencies, and denouncing thcabu.ses 
practised in them, ^or the better fulfilment of his object, ho has esta- 
blished a jieriodical work, now of three years standing, in which he details his 
proceedings and observations. Some of the numbers, such especially as that 
which contains the accounts of his visit to Toulon, the second depot of 
galley slaves in France, is represented as highly interesting. The eftbrU Of 
M. Appert have not been wholly void ^Df success : his exposures have ob- 
tained the attention of the government, and, in some cases, led to the re- 
formation of the system and the correction of the evils complained of. — 
Bull, Univ, ‘ 

Population of Prague, — In the year 1794 Prague contained 73,7H0 inha- 
bitants : in the twenty years after that period, (Turing which no aix'ount of 
the population was taken, it increased to 1 05,915. including 13,601 for 
Wyssehrad and the gairison. This im^ase is ascribed to the perfection at 
which the Austrian institutions have arrived (J), to vaccination, and the num- 
ber of strangers who floclv to Ifrague. Of the strangers, of the female sex, 
two t^iirds are stated to be servants. On a comparison of the conipoi^ition 
of tli« population of Prague with that of V^ina, which amountopi to 
281,762 in 1825, it* is shown that Prj^ue has % proportion neafjy dpublc 
the numi^r of ecclesiastics,! half that ®of ■h:iobles, two-fifths more opiers of 
the governmefit, jthfee-fifths more artisans, double the number of foreiifMers, 
end a third less*^ married people. The marriages at Prague era the more 
afiyiftg four births to a marriage : while at Viefina the allowance is 
tbto. Separating the Jews from the Christians, it a{ipesr3, that among the 
fbrjlier am increoM ia 4y>irt^^ to a maniago: ispong the latter The 
bin^s at Pfagim are 21 males to 20 females ; but ttey are reducefi to equa- 
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lity by mortality. The deaths are, in' proportion to the pop^ilation, 1 in 24 J 
a year : at Vienna they arc 1 in 22^ ; at Prap^ue the deaths among the Jews 
are 1 in 26 : among the Christians 1 in 22 J, In 4100 deaths there are at 
least fifty of the age of 90, fourteen. of 95, nine of 100, and nearly five 
from 105 to 115. In point of longevity the women have the advantage of 
two-thirds over the men. It is remarked, that no noble, no rich man, no 
bachelor, no old maid, had passed the age of 95. — Ball. Univ* 

c 

Badjazid. — The most recent exploit o^theHlussian army in Asia, and one 
of the most important since tile breaking out of the war, is the taking of 
Badjazid, the* capital of the Pashalik of tne same name. A city of 30,000 
inhabitants, — ^the greater part Turks, esteemed the bravest in Armenia ; the 
rest Armenians, who speak the Tiirnish language, and who enjoy an equa- 
lity of laws with the Turks, — lying on the side of a mountain, th(3 summit of 
which is strongly fortified, itself surrounded with walls and ramparts, 
Ba4iazi(i is, like Kars, one of the most consideralde bulwarks of the fron- 
tiers of Armenia. SouMi of Kars, which intercepts the road from Tefflis to 
Erzeroum, and protects tlic riorlh-eastern side of the plateau of Armenia 
towards the valley of Kiir in Georgia, Badjazul commands the road from 
'i'auris to Krzeroum, and defends Armenia on the side of the valley of the 
Arras, and the borders of Aserbeidshan. In the northern part of the plain 
in which Badjazid lies, is to be 'seen the* summit i^f Ararat, at the foot of 
which runs the difficult pa^ys through which the llussian troops arrived from 
Erivan. Here is the district of land which divides the neighbouring stream 
of Arras the eastern branch of fht Euphrates, which has its source an 
hour's jonriipy from Badjazid ; but wliiiCi at Hiadin, a small walled town, 
with a fort six hours from Badjazid, is twenty paces wide. — Das Auslct^^d. 

t Liberated Galley-sUwes . — The number of persons existing iu France wlio 
had been liberated from sentences to the gallics, after having undergone 
their punishment, is estimated at 11,464. — Ball. Univ. 

Populaliiyn of Switzerland. — ^The population of Switzerland amounted in 
1827 to 1,978,000 souls, distributed in the several cantons as follows: — 
Zurich, 218,000; Uri, 1 3,000 ; Glaris, 28,000 ; Soleiire, 53,000 ; Appenzel, 
52,500 ; Argau, 150,000 ; Vaud, 1/0,000 ; (Geneva, 52,500 ; Berne, 350,000 ; 
Scliwyz, 32,000 , Zug, W,500 ; 13asle, 54,000 ; S. Galleii, 1 1 1,000 ; Thorgaii 

81.000 ; Vallais, 70,000 ; Lucerne, It* 0,000 ; Uiiterwaldo, 24,000 ; Freibourg 

84.000 ; Seliatfhausen, 30,000 ; Grisons, 88,000; Ticino, 1 02,000 ; Neiif- 
chatel, 5 1 ,000. — Schwei tzerisches Archiv. 

Spanish Rerenne. — “ Spend half-a-crown out of sixpence a day.” — Old 
Ballad . — The following statement of the ri;veniie and expenditure of S[)ain 
is the best answer that can be made against the annual attempt of raising 
the ways and means for lliat bankrupt state, in the respective money 
markets of Europe : 

Reals, * Reals. 

Customs - - 90,161,526 Diligence of Sevijle - 40,000 

Tobacco - - - 60,193,346 Military substitutes - 1,849,309 

Saltworks - - 39,469,787 Medias Analas - 8fS2,543 

Stamps - . - iu, 257,312 Public-houses • - 700,284 

Crusada - - 18 , 928 , <..38^ Cotteri|^s - - 8,628,799 

Escurailo - - 20,612,151 Fines - - - 1,333,929 

Noveno - - - 23,330,192 Ecclesiastical Due4 - 1,500,000 

Terclas - - • . 12,000,000 — 

Grenada - - 870,000 Total - - 293,707,316 

‘'The real is equal to five sous French, and consequently ther Spanish re^ 
venue is 73,444,829 francs. Out of this sum there is an army' of upwards 
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of 60,000 men to be maintained, the navy, diplomatists ami civil public ser- 
vants of all descriptions, and the royal family, whose expenses, public and 
private, are enormous, when compared with the national revenue. The 
private charities of Ferdinand are ‘’said to amount to 12,000,000 of francs. 
TJie expenditure of the Spanish monarchy upon the most moderate com- 
pulation, amounts annually to 150 millions. Its revenue is 73 millions ! 

Russian Commerce. — In the year 1825, the exports of Russia in mer- 
chandise and silver, amounted in value to 236,351,242 roubles (paper). The 
importations of the same year were, about 195^^095,250, paper roiibtes, leaving 
a balance in favour of Russia of 41,255,992 paper roubles! In the year 
1826, the value of goods exported was not more than about 181,782,254 
paper roul)les, while the imports amounted to 186,807,152 paper roubles, 
leaving a balance against Russia of 5,024,893. This great difference between 
the two years 1825 and 1826, is to be referred to several very natural causes. 
In the former of the two years, the exchange was so favourable tor Russia, 
that more than eleven and a half millions of specie \*^as imported, a circum- 
stance to which no similar instance has occurred since 1822, The year 1826 
w^as disastrous to Russia, as to every other European state, although, perhajis 
in a somewhat less degree, on account of the great shock which commerce 
then sustained. — Blatter fur Lit. Unter, 

Ejport Tra/te of Russia. — According to a work recently published in 
Russia, on the commerce of that country in the year 1826, the Chinese now 
prefer the cloths of the manufacture of Moscow to those of all other countries. * 
The export of wax and linen cloth to Mexico is constantly on the mcrease.*— 
A single commercial house at ArclVangcl had eleven vessels at sea. — Blatter 
f ar Mt. Uuter. , ^ 

M. Balbi's Statistics. — As we noticed in our last number, when treating 
upon M. Dupin’s work of comparative statistics of France and Great llntain, 
the French greatly surpass us in accuracy of detail in all inipiiries of a statis- 
tical characler, and the jircss of France is much more prolific in these jmblica- 
tions than our own.— M. 13albi, emulating M. Dupin, Caisar Moreau, and 
others of his indefatigable countrymen, is about to publish a tabular compa- 
rison of the French monarchy with other states. We have seen some ex- 
tracts from this work, and shall avail ourselves of^the first opportunity of 
noticing it fully, when it is completely. The parts we have seen relate to 
shipping and tonnage, education, and representation. M. Balhi ])uts the 
French shipping at 14,530, and the tonnage at 700,000 : the English at 
18,631, and the tonnage at 2,141,279. 

In speaking of education, M.Balbi says, that, in 1805, there was in Prussia 
one scholar to seven inhabitants. In the Netherlands, one to nine in 1826. 
In the United Slates (at New York), one to eleven. In Austria, one to three. 
In Scotland, in 1821, one to fifteen. In England, one to eleven. In Ireland, 
one to thirteen. In France, one to seventeen. 

The following are the details relativfi^to tlie representative system iu the 
different states enjoying that form of government. In the representation of 
France, 74,418 inhabitants elect a Deputy. In the United States (omitting 
paupers, and territories not incorporated with the Union) 60,129, (slaves are 
inclucfed). In the Netherlands, 55,845. In Enajiand, 55,455. In Norway 
14,000. By this statement it appears, P.iat in France the number of Deputies 
is the least, according to the population, and in Norway the largest. 

In works of tlds kind, authors and critics ought to make common cause in 
furtherance of the essential object, a-ccuracy ; and the exertions of the one in 
compilin?} should in no degree diminish the vigilance of the other in perusing 
and remarking upon the details. If elaborate efforts were a passport, we 
understand ^at no book n!l|ht go through the world more free from doubts 
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than the one in question ; but we must still ur^e M. Balbi tqlook with cau- 
tion at his details, and not be satisfied with any other than the stron??est evi- 
dence of facts. We have not all the documents immediately at hand that 
would enable us to speak decisively relative to British shipping ; but we can 
assure M. Balbi that, although our data are not sufficiently complete to trace 
out the error (if there be one), still we are not speaking without due cau- 
tion, when we hint to him that we think he has under-rated the amount of 
British shipping and tonnage. — Again, in his notice upon education, we find 
that he gives to Austria one scholar to t^ree inhabitants ; and in Scotland, 
where educali^)n has made most rapid stijdes, he gives only one scholar to 
fifteen inhabitants ! This requires examination, 

PvlR)lic Credit. — ^We have two reason}* for noticing the conduct of the 
Bank Directors, upon the failure of Fry and Chapman's ; first, because we 
have recently felt it our duty to remark strongly upon their conduct ; and, 
secondly, because wc think that Ihe course pursued by that body on the oc - 
casion we have noticed; ought to be recorded as an example to be followed 
in similar instances. With n promptitude that does them infinite credit, and 
which is duly appreciated, on the announcement of the failure of Fry’s 
House, the Directors received every bill that was brought to them to be dis- 
counted, that with the least attention to their own interest, they could pos- 
sibly take. This policy restored Oonfidence in a fe\y days. 

The Americans and the East India Company. — We are always glad when 
any event occurs to expose monopoly : although the people of England ar§ 
tolerably well alive to it' now ; particularly that exercised over them by the 
Ed.st India (Company ; which, amongst’ other acts of “ exclusive dealing,” 
compels ils to pay an extra million p^r annum for our tea. Some e-facts 
l^^ely known, put this monopoly in its true light. The comjiany carries on its 
trade through the medium of an assocualion at Canton, called the Hong, and 
from them the agents of the company make all their purchases and sales. — 
The Americans, liuying through private brokers, were enabled to do their 
business upon better terras, which was also facilitated by. their taking British 
manufactured goods direct from this country to Caifton. The East India 
Company, perceiving that this system would expose the evil of the monopoly 
at home, took the alarm, and obtained an order from the Chinese Govf^rn- 
ment forbidding the Americans from carrying on trade at Canton, excepting 
through the Hong, against which thq Americans have bitterly complained. — 
The East India Company has, however, by reason of its influence with the 
Chinese Government, succeeded in checking the operations of the Ameri- 
cans, and thereby impeding the sale of the produce of British industry, by 
preventing the exportation of manufactured goods to China, excepting in 
conformity with the regulations of its monopoly. Wo have reason to believe 
'that this exposure has claused great consternation in Leadcnhall- street. 

Voyage through the Interior of Africa. — At a General Meeting of the 
Geographical Society of Pans, heV on the 5th of December, M. Caillifi, 
Ihe African traveller, after a Report made by a Committee appointed 
to take his Journid into consideration, received from the President the 
reward offered by the Society for the person who, by the way of Senegambia, 
.should reacdi Timbuctoo, and give a description of that place. According to 
the Report of the Committee, the J^mrnal of M. Caillic contains an iminter- 
irupted itinerary from the Rio*^Nunez to Tangiers. The traveller had 
embarked at .lenne, on the Dhioliba, or Niger: he hojl gone thence by 
W'ater in one month* in the dry season, when the waters were low. After an 
abode of some time in that place, and two months and a hal^ spent in 
crossing the Desert, he arrived in the empire of Marocco, and lastly at 
Tangiers. ^ ( 
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Fellows of the Royal Society deceased in 1828. — ^Tlie Fellows of the Uojal 
Society deceased, in the course of Jlhe year, as commemorated l)y the Presi- 
dent at the anniversary meeting, on the Ist of December, were Mr. ^Areh- 
deacon Cox, biographer; Major Denham, explorer of Africa; the llev. 
Alexander Nicoll, regiiis professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford ; 
Mr. Wm. Phillips, geologist and mineralogist ; Mr. ly ills, who had communi- 
cated on the wyn dykes, in 1790, and on the basalts of Scotland and Ireland ; 
Dr. John Mervin Nooth, observer of electrical phenomena and cheniisl; 
Mr. Plauta, antiquarian philologist, secretary to the society from 1770 to 
1804; Dr. Sir James Edward Smith, botanist, president of the Linnoau 
society, and purchaser of the Herbanum of Unnseus ; Dr. George Pearson, 
physician and chemisl, ifnalyzer of Dr. James's Powders ; Professor Woi)!!- 
liouse, mathematician ; M. ThunUerg of Upsal, botanist (foreign). To these 
is to be added, Dr. Wollaston, who^died subsequently to the anniversary* 
meeting, at which a royel medal was* awarded to nhn for a paper,descrh)ti\e 
of the processes and manipulalionf by which platinum might be rendeivd 
available for purposes of practical chemistry. • 

Fusion of Platinum. — The process pointed out by Dr. Wollaston, for tlic 
fusion of platinum, is, instead of alloying, to purify the platinum from every 
admixture by solution, consolidating its precipitate by pressure, by heating, 
and by percussion, so as to effect a complete welding of the nmss, thus made 
capable of being rolled into leaf, or drawn into wire of a tenacify iiiha niediale 
between those of ii'on and gold. Before the discovery of Dr. Wollaston, the 
qualities of platinum were withheld from chemists, by its resisting fusion in 
tlif most intense heat of our wind furnaces. Alloyed, indeed, with arsenic, 
it becomes susceptible of receiving ornamental furiAs ; but a continued heat 
expels the volatile metal, and leaves lluf other in a state wholly unfit for use. 
The material has now become not only of high importance to relined ehc^ 
inistry, but is actually employed in the largest manufactories for distilling 
an article of commerce so abundant and so cheap as sulphuric acid ; and 
has mainly contributed to the producing a new species of glass, which pro- 
mises to form an epoch in the history of optics. — Philosophical Mai>azin(\ 


Thermometrical Observations. — The subjoined is a table of the variations 
of the thermometer at different stations in Great Britain, at the jieriod of 
the sudden transition of temperature i# the beginning of November. No. 1 , 


Althorp, Northamptonshire. 3. 
Cottage, Edinburgh. 

No. 1^ No. 2. 

Jilin, max, min. max. 

Nov. 10 26 40 25 *41 

11 21. 36 21 37 

12 29 37 17 41 

13» 38 .56 30 50 


Gosport. 

4. 

Fenzance. 

5. Canaan 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

mm. 

^nx. 

mill. 

max. 

min. 

max. „ 

32 

45 

40 

45 

35 

44 

29 

42 

44 

50 

26 

38 

40 

47 

44 

53 

30 

43 

49 

56 

47 

55 

36 

50 


New dekrminations o4 Longitude. — MM. Arago and do Kosscl, • in 
making Ihilr report to tire Frencli Academy, on the memoir ofR}. Daussy, 
Joorna'l of Facts. E 
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relative to the determination of the longitude of Malta, Milo, and Corfu, 
highly commend the minute attention with which the calculations had been 
made, and urge the necessity of a review and a reform in the table of lon- 
gitudes. The longitudes of the three islands, as given by M. Daussy, in 
hours, minutes, and seconds, from thd meridian of Paris, are as follows : — 
Malta, Oh. 48' 42" - 

Milo, Ih. 28' 27" 

Corfu, Ih. 10' 22" 

•— Revue Encyclopi^di que. 

Great Solar Eclipse f/1833. — The solar eclipse which will take place on 
the 17th July,'‘l833, according to the calculations of Mr. Innes, made for 
the Edinburgh Observatory, and communicated to the \Edinhurgh NeW 
Philosophical Journal^ will be a great eclii)se to all parts of Gieat Britain, 
and nearly total on the north-west coast of Scotland The central path of 
the penumbra will pass near to the south-east coast of Iceland ; and the 
greater part of that island, although the sun is for some weeks above its hori- 
zon at that season, will be involved in total darkness. The central path will 
pass nearer to the equator ai; other places, according as they are situated 
farther to the westward. 

Formation of the Ilimmalaya Mountains. — The stupendous chain of the 
Himmalaya mountains, “ an accumnlatioiiof sublime peaks, the pinnacles of 
oiir globe,” says Mr. Caldcr, is so extensive, that a plane, resting on elevations 
21,000 feet, maybe stretched in one direction as far as the Hindoo Cosh, for 
' upwards of 1000 miles, above which ns'‘ loftier summits, increasing in height 
to nearly OfcOO feet more. Primitive rocl^s alone have been found to compose 
all that has yet been explored of the elevated portion of that chain ; gneiss 
being, according to Captain Herbert, the predominating rock, along*^with 
gr<^inite, mica- schist, hornblende, chlorite- schist, and crystalline limestone. 
On these repose clay-slate and flinty-slate ; and, towards the base, wc find 
sandstone composing the southern steps of the chain, and forming the north- 
east harrier of the valley of the Jumna and Ganges, by which, and the dilu- 
vial plains of Upper iTindoostan, this great zone is, ..separated from the 
mountain ranges of the peninsula. — Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 

Fossil Turtle. — Another of those interesting productions of nature, Jhe 
fossil organic remains of^a sea turtle, has been discovered, and is now in 
possession of Mr. Deck of Cambridge. It is imbedded in a mass of septaria, 
'weighing upwards of 150 pounds, with two fine sjicciriKMis of fossil wood, 
and exhibits, in a most perteci state, this singular animal of a former world, 
once undoubtedly an inhabitant ot our shores. It was obtained in dredging 
for cement- stone, about five miles from Harwich, in three fathoms water, and, 
as a mass of stone, hr.d been used for some time as a stejiping- block, from 
which humble station it was accidentally rescued liy its possessor for the 
admiration of the firiwo^o.— Edinburgh Journal of Science, 

Formation of Amber, — M. Berzelius, the Swedish naturalist, adopts the 
opinion that amber is of vegetable origin ; that, like ordinary resins, it has 
flowed from vegetables in the state of a halm, and has afterwards acquired 
hardness gradually. “ Amber,” he says, “ contains five substances : i. An 
odoriferous oil, in small quantity ; ii. A yellow resin intimately combined 
with this oil, dissolving freely in alcohol, ether, and alkalies ; very fusible ; 
and resembling ordinary vegetabl ^resins ; iii, A resin soluble with difficulty 
in cold ak^fliol, more freely in hot alcohol, from which it senarates oh cool- 
ing as a white powder soluble in ether and alkalies. These two resins and 
the volatile oil, it removed from amber by ether, and then obtained ^jy eva- 
poration of the latter on water, form a natural viscid balm, very odorous, of 
a ctear yellow colour, and which gradually becomes hard, but retaining some 
odonr. Xhere ist every reason for supposing this to be preeisSOy thesnh^ 
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stance from wljicli amber originates ; but at the same time rather poorer in 
essential oil than at first, and that the insoluble substances in amber have 
f)een giratlually formed by a spontaneous alteration of this balm, but at the 
same time have enveloped one part gf it, and so preserved it from entire 
decomposition or change ; iv. Succinic acid dissolved with the preceding 
bodies by ether, alcohol, and alkalies ; v. A body insoluble in alcohol, ether, 
and alkalies, and analogous in some points to the substance found by M. John 
HI gum-lac, and called by him the principle of lac. This is formed in large 
quantity when a solution of gum-lac in alkali is precipitated by chlorine.-^ 
Anmlen der PhysiL • • • 

Compositum of the Mud of the Nile. — The composition of the deposit 
from the Nile waters, according to the analysis of M. John, is sand, ^’ater> 
and clay coloured with a little oxide of iron, with a few grains of quarts, 
and mica, 7 fi parts; carbonate of lime, 10 parts; carbonate of magnesia^ 

1 part; oxide of iron, 3 parts ; sulphate of lime, 3 parts ; extractive soluble 
m carbonate of potash, O parts, with a little extractive soluble in water. 
TJie latter substances explain the fertilizing pr^iperty of this deposit. The 
sjiecimen analysed was taken from oft‘ a w^all disinterred at Thebes. 

According to M. Regnault, a portion of a deposit from Nile water, taken 
out of a canal, five hundred toises from the river, and dried in the air, con- 
tained 11 parts of water, 6 of carbpn, 4 of^iilica, 4 of carbonate of magnesia, 
18 of carbonate of lime, 48 of alumina. — Journal du Bos Rhin^ 

Spontaneous Fire. — The inhabitants of Vieda, a viHage distant about ten • 
leagues north-east of Madrid, were repeatedly thrown into consfi^rnatiou in 
the course of the last sunimer and^iutumn, by the eruption of spontaneoua 
lires,»which broke out from the earth, rising in flames five or*six feel in 
height, and setting fire to whaftver briers, stubble, and dry grass it 
found in its way. The inhabitants, alarmed, had several times extinguislilM 
the fire, and thought themselves happy that the phenomenon had not oc- 
curred while tlie harvest was standing. Between the middle of summer anti 
the end of September, these fires had broken out at least thirty times. The 
cause of this phenonJIinon has not yet been ascertained; whether the firea 
are subterraneous or meteoric, is still mailer of doubt. The nature of Iho 
soil, however, which is burnt and hollow, and the existence of cavernous 
mountains in the neighbourhood, countenance the/ormer idea. — Gazeta de 
Bayona, ^ 

Subterraneous Temperature. — ^The results of experiments made at tha 
Observatory of Paris, for ascertaining the increase of temperature on pro- 
ceeding from the surface of the earth towards the interior, and which arc 
the only ones from which a numerical expression of the law which this in- 
crease follows, may be deduced with certainty, carry to «)1 feet, the depth 
which corresponds to the increase of 1° Fahr. of subterranean heat. Hence 
it follows, that the temperature of boiling water would only be 821 ‘i feet, or 
about one-and-a half miles English, u^cr Paris. — Edinh. New PhiLJuuK 

Red Snow and Ice. — The Rev. W. Scorcsby, F. R. S. L. & E., &c., in an 
article in the last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical iQumal^ 
ascribes the rose-coloured, salmon-coloured, and red snow observed bv 
Captain Parry, in Ifis nortliem expeditions, to a species of marine anime^ 
cules. The reverend gentlerpan himsel’ had had opportunities of observing 
in the northern seas similar effects, although varying a little in tfiit (those 
observed by hinl being orange and salmon-coloured,) which he had ascer- 
tained taproceed from an animalcule belonging to the olass Radiaires, and 
nearly allied to the Beroe globuleux of Lamarck. It is about the size of a 
pin's head, li ansparent, ^rked with twelve distinct patches or nebul«0.of 
dots, of a t^wnish colonlT These dpts, which appear to give the peculiar 
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colour to the sea, are disposed in pairs, fowir pairs, or sixteen pairs alter- 
nately, composing one of the nebula. According to Mr. Scdrcsby the same 
cause produces the effect of the olive-gjreen sea, common on the coasts of 
Spitzbergen and Greenland, and which.tiftges the edges of the masses of ice 
and snow, against which it washes with an orange-yellow stain. The num- 
ber of these animals in such olive-cdoured sea is immense ; a cubic foot 
is calculated to contain 1 1 0,5^2. 

Luminous Sea-weed. — Captain Home, R. N., in a short paper addressed 
to tlie Qu&rtei'ly Journal of Sdence, cob|municates the discovery that the 
cause of the brilliant light observed in tke sea- weed thrown on the beach 
at Lancing, on the coast of Sussex, is the animalcule Sertularia voluhilis of 
Ellisjidescribed by him in his Corallines and Zoophytes (the Clytia volubiiis 
of Lamouroux,) but not mentioned to be luminous. On tlie 8th of December, 
and three following days, a great quantity of weed had been thrown up by 
a hard-blowing south-west wind, so that the beach was covered with it to 
more than two feet deep in many places. After dark a small quantity was 
collected of the most brilliant, and this was always found to be that which 
had been left at the first of the ebb, and was only moist, rather than what 
had been just washed up. Picking out a single spark, and removing from 
it eveiy extraneous matter. Captain Home ascertained, by the aid of a 
microscope, that the light was caused hy the insects adhering to the sea- 
weed. The light woidd remain sometimes steady for about five seconds, 
^ often less, and when it ceasted, was renewed by touching it with the finger. 
In a darkened room, by day, no light whatever was emitted ; yet the 
same weed, kept till the evening, was as brilliant as any that had been 
found. 

‘ ^ (• 

Height of Ben Lomond.-— BAoent barometrical observations, detailed in the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, pave the heiglit of Ben Lomond 
above the level of the sea, at 3175 feet. This is the mean of two results ; 
one obtained from observations at the top and bottom of Ben Lomond, and 
which gave the height of the mountain above the mean rise of half tide at 
Dumbarton at 3174.2 ft.: the other from a comparison of observations 
made at the Gallon Hill, with those on the top of Ben Lomond, which gave 
3176 feet above the level of the sea at Leith. These results, it is remarked, 
although proceeding from observations made at the distance of CO miles, 
differ only two feet from each other,, and show tlie confidence that may be 
jilaced in barometrical admeasurements. 


Discharge of Wuter from Loch Lomowrf.— Mr. Galbraith, in the article 
above referred to, gives the following residts of his experiments to determine 
the quantity of water annually discharged by the Kiver Leven from the basin 
of Loch Lomond. I'rom certain admeasurements made by him Mr 
Galbraith found the discharge to be about 59,939 cubic feet per niinulc.’ 
And as 36 cubic feet of fresh wafer is, very nearly equal to a ton, this gives 
166 J tons per minute; and, supposirg the year to consist of 365 days 5 
hours, 49 minutes, the annual discharge, at that rate, will be 877,925,085 
tons. But as the river was rather below its average height, one third may 
be ^ded to this result; and we have about 1,200,000,000 or twelve hundred 
u per annnm. As extreme accuracy in such computations, unless 
mi^e daily throughout the year, js not to be expected, the conclusion can 
opjr be looked upon as a tolerably close approximation to llie truth. 

bottom of the sea which washes the shores of 
t«4t.m?«i abundance, and faiws the 

whence the inhabitants derive their maintenance, trafficking 
ingieat IS^-uest for ctefhsing their 
W«is, ^ng^ing IS conseqiienOy the piiac^ emploj^Wt^f the 
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population of the Cyclade??, and it is said that no young man of the island 
IS permitted t6 marry, till he can descend with facility to a deptli of twenty 
fathoms. The sea is at all times extremely clear, and the exp^ienoed divers 
are capable of distinguishing fronpthe surface the points to which the animal 
has attached itself below, when an unpractised eye could but dimly discern 
the bottom. Each boat is furnished with a large stone attached to a rope, 
which the diver seizes in his hands on plugging head-foremost from the 
stern, in order to increase the velocity of hisj descent through the water, 
thereby saving an expenditure of breath, as well as to expedite Jiis ascent, 
being hauled up quickly by his c^panionsiwhen exhausted at the bottom. ! 
have seen but one man who coulch-emain below more than abdhit two minutes, 
and the process of detaching the sponge was of course very tedious ; three, 
and sometimes four clivers descCliding successively to secure a pemdiarly 
fine specimen. — Emerson's Letters from the JEgean. 

Velocity of Sound. — The last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal contains a table of the experiments made? by Captain Pany and 
Tueutenant Foster, during the northern expeditions, to ascertain the velocity 
of sound. ‘These experiment s were made at Port Bowen, by means of a brass 
six-ponnder, over a range of 12,892.89 ft. The results given, are the mean 
of four shots in one case, of live in another, and, in the rest of six shots, by 
each observer. The tfible givesi the points of the wind, its quality, fho 
heights of the barometer and thermometer. F'or these we refer to the table, 
e^ontenting ourselves with the mean results, which varied from 12."7fil7 toi, 
11. "7387 and U."5311 for the time hi which the range of 12,892.89 ft, whs 
traversed by the sound. At the pfriod of the experiment whicli gave the 
first^of these results, there was a calm ; during the second the. wind W’as 
light ; during the third a strong wifid was blowing. The velocity tier second 
in feet, was, in the first instance, 1010.28 ; in the second, 1098,32 ; in Hie 
third, 1118.10. Omitting the last of the ten results (the last above given) on 
account of the strong wind, the mean of the other nine give a velocity of 
1035.19 foct at the temperature of 17.72 Fahrenheit. The mean of a table 
of velocities formec> from observations made at Fort Franklin by Lieut. 
Kendall, who accompanied Capt. Franklin in his second journey to tlic 
shores of the Polar Sea, gives a velocity of 1069.28 feet per second at the 
temperature of 9,14. Fahrenheit. 


J 2. Natural History. 

The Crocodile and Trochilus. — The BuUetm Universel of 1828, sect. 2, 
No. 9, notices a memoir communicated to the Museum (JHistoire Naturelle, 
by M. GeofFroy Saint Hilaire, in justification of the well-known account of 
the crocodile given by Herodotus, who says, that the throat of this animal is 
ever lined with Bdella; that he is avoided by all birds, except the Trochilus, 
which, as often as the crocodile comeson shore, flies towards him, takes up 
its quarters within his jaws, andrelievA him of the Bdella that torment him. 
M. GeofFroy Saint Hilaire confirms the general fact contained in this ac- 
count, and relates that there is a little bird, the Charadvius Mgypius^ dc- 
scribtd by Hasselquist, who sometimes enters the mouth of the crocddile, 
attracted thither byTnsccIs, which serve for its nourriture. These insects are 
a sort of gnat, to which Herodotus elsAvlftre gives the name of Conops, and 
which frequent the banks of the Nile in myriads. When the crocodile comes 
Ip land to reposi, he is assailed by their swarms, which getinto his mouth 
in such, ^umbers, that his palate, naturally of a bright yellow colour, appears 
covered with a blackish brown crust. Then it is that the little plover, who 
lives on t^se insects, con^s to the aid of the crocodile and relieves him of 
his as.sail£^s ; and this wnhout running any risk, as Impatient bqlEbre shuW 
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ting his mouth takes care, by a preparatory movement, to’ warn the bird to 
be off. 

The Croendilus acutus of Saint Domingo is, like that of the Nile, ex|K)sed 
to the attacks of small insects called Mayingouins, and the bird which in 
that case performs the kind office of the plover is the todier {Todm 
viridis, I>.) 

That Ilerodotus, says M. (rcoffroy Saint Hilaire, erred in treat ing tire 
insects alluded to as leeches^ there is no doubt, since theie are no real 
leeches in the Nile. The father of history had probably related the fact on 
the authority of the priests of i\Iemphis. 

The Mocking-Bird. — Mr. llcnnie, in an article on American song-birds in 
the Jawuary number of the Magazine of NntaraJ History, has an interesting 
account of tlie mocking-bird, which lie says seems to be the ])rince of all 
song-birds, being altogetlier unrivalled in the (‘vfciii and \ai-iety of his vocal 
powers; and, besides the fulness and melody of his original notes, he has 
tlie faculty of imitating ttie notes of all other birds, from the clear mellow 
tones of the wood-thrush to {he savage sci*eam of the bald eagle. In mea- 
sure and accents he faithfully follows his originals, while in force and sweet- 
ness of expression he greatly improves upon them. IIis own notes are liold 
and full, and varied seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of short ex- 
pressions of two, three, or at most^ve or six, syllal^l(‘s, generally expressed 
with great emphasis and rapidity, and conlimied with luidiminished ardour, 
,for half an hour or an hour kt a time. While singing he expands his wings 
and his tail, glistening wipi white, keeping time to his own music, and the 
buoyant gaiety of his action is no less faf^unating than Ins song. He often 
deceives thg sportsman, and even birds themselves an* sometimes imipsed 
upon by this admirable mimic. In contkienienl he loses little of the iiower 
orcenergy of his song. He whistles for the dog; (Jti*sar starts up, wags his 
tail, and rims to meet his master. He cries like a hurt cliicken, and the hen 
hurries about, witli feathers on end, to protect her irijnreil brood. His nni- 
lations of the brown thrush are often interrupted by the crowing of cocks ; 
and his ex(]nisitc warhlings after the blue bird, are mingled noth tlie scream- 
ing of swallows, or the cackling of hens. Dm mg moonlight, lioth in the 
wild and lame state, he sings the whole night long. The liunlers, in Iheir 
night excursions, know^ that the moon is rising the instant tliey hei;'in to hear 
Ills delightful solo. IIis nTitural notes partake of a chaiacter similar to those 
of the browm thrush, but they are mole sweet, more expressive, more varied, 
and uttered with greater rapidity. 

Animal Barometer.—ki Schwetzingen, in the post-house, says the travel- 
ling correspondent of the last-mentioned periodical, we witnessed, for the 
first time, w'hat we have since seen frccpiently— an amusing application of 
20ological knowledge, for the purpose of prognosticating the weather. Two 
frogs, of the species Rana arborea, are kej)t in a crystal jar, about 18 inches 
high and C inches in diameter, wuth a depth of three or four inches of water 
at the bottom, and a small ladder reaching to the top of the jar. On the 
approach of dry weather, the frogs mount the ladder ; but, when moisture is 
expected, they descend into the water. These animals are of a bright green, 
and in their wild state here climb the trees in search of insects, and nrake a 
peculiar singing noise before rain. In the jar they get ‘no other food tlian 
no^v and then a fly ; one of which!:' w^e were ass ired, would serve a frog for 
a week, though it will eat from six to twelve in a day, if it can get them. 
In catching the flies put alive into the jar the frogs display ^reat adroitness. 

Propagation of Fleas — their muscular Strength. — Fleas breed anS under- 
go iheir metamorphosis in a manner somewhat s^iilar to the silk-worm. A 
number of eggs being eoUeclea from a dog, and ]^l into a piU-b|,x, in a few 
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days prodiice<^ hairy caterpillars, which were fed with dead flies, and which 
(he caterpillars ate in a very voracious manner. It was observed, occasion- 
ally, that they cast their skins ; aod in about ten clays after their exclusum 
from the egtr, they spun and wove themselves little eases after the manner of 
silk-worms, in which they remained enclosed in the chrysalis state iil)ouj nine 
days, and then came forth perfect fleas, armed with sufficient i)owers to dis- 
turb the rest or even the peace of an Empero/! 

The muscular power of the flea is almost beyond belief, l.atreille mentions 
a circumstance of a flea of a^fnoderate .size clragcring a silwr cannon, 
mounted on wheels, that was twenty- four times its own weiifht ; and which 
being charged with powder, w^as fired, without the flea being at all alarmed. 
Socrates appears to have nieasur4?d the leap of a flea, and fouint li o^lcuided 
to two hundred and lifty times its owm length ; a most astonishing leap ! It 
w^as as if a man of oidinary stature should be able at once to vault through 
the air to the distance of a quarter of a mile I—Tcclutolof^. liejK)si/i)rt/, 

A Spidor with ten Eyes :. — The last number of *thc R(positnry ]\\^i citi'd, 
notices as baving been seen by the editor, uiKler an opatpie iiiicroseope, a 
black spider from Africa, with no l(‘ss than ten eyes. Of these, four wcaa; 
placed ill a square duster in the front of its head ; (wo on each side of the 
front, affixed in pairs, on raised appendages; andtW'O large ones werephu'ed 
behind the head. • * * 

The likes ufi Mo'nJiey and the Pig- failed MoMey. — The Herne Knrye/api^- 
i li i] ue coWeoia the follov\iiig notice <*f these animals from the rccenlly-piib* 
lislied Ilistoire Natnrelle des Muminifires of M. GcolIVoy S?i,mt Jlilaiic 
and M. Frederick Cuvier, The lliiesiis monkeys are originally [lom India ; 
it is^iy (hem that a great part of Uic forests ot the banks of the Canges are 
inhabited. Encouraged by (he invincible repugnance of the Indian (ojull 
animals, they advance even into the (owns m searcb of more agieeahle food 
(hail what they find m the forests. The disposition of these animals is wholly 
intractable: wliile young they are cajiable of a certain degree of domestica- 
tion, but they very wly bc-come mischievous, and age reiideis them fero- 
cious : as they have great iienetration, their mischief is very dangerous. 
The Pig-tailed monkeys show considerable gentleness and docility while 
young, but also become mischievous as they grow’ old. They are natives ot 
Snmmatra, where they are called harron, and \fheie they are enqiloyed to 
mount till! trees, especially palm-tree«, 1o gather the fruit. The femaies are 
more tractable than the males. One in the Iloyal M6nagerie at l^aiis 
would mount the trees to which she was liourid with great agility, and [lall 
off the leaves, but without devouring them. She would very dexterously 
untie the cord which bound her, and run to visit the houses in the neighbour- 
hood, but always without attempting any harm. 

Resemblance of iiro genrra. of Monkeys. — M. Fied. Cuvier, before he hinl 
seen the bonnet- eJiinais of Puffon, had some doubt as to its relalionsliip 
witli the toque of M. Geoffroy de Saihl Hilaire. He now regards these ani- 
mals as two genera of Maexuims, but more closely allied to each other than 
any other kinds. Besides long tails, both monkeys have narrow and long 
visages, bald forehead, and hair at the crown of the head hanging from a 
centre point; the* difference between them exists almost exclusively in the 
colour ot the fur. — Revue I^ncy. • # 

Curious Frcfment of a Beech 7Vc^7.— The Magazine of Natural lb story 
for January gives an account of a curious fragment of the trunk of a beech 
tree, pt-eserved in the Cabinet of Natural History of Metz. The fiagment 
is a portion separated longitudinally from a cross section of a tree, whicli 
may Jiavej)een 18 inch<4l/)r 2 feet in diameter, and from fitly to sixty Jears 
of the age of fifty years, some person, had cut in the bark, and 
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Ihroupjh the liber and alburnum, the form of a cross, about a- foot long, and 
had, by some means or other, l)lackened or oxidised (or probably the wea- 
ther might have effected this) the denuded surface which formed the cross. 
The tree had been felled about ten years afterwards, and happened to be 
split by tlie wood-cutter, exactly at the layer where the cross was formed ; 
the fragment now displayed a black cross on the wood or interior side, and ^ 
corresponding cross on the bark side of the section, though the two are three 
inches apart from each other/ On counting the layers of wood between the 
internal and external cross, it appears that the former had remained two or 
three years unaovered, because two or throe layers are lost there ; but eight 
between the inner cross and the bark arc very distinct. In the effort of 
naturevto cover the cross, a portion of baiJc, which had formed the edges of 
the wound, had been completely enclosed and covered with wood, and still 
remains sound, but not lignified. This fragment is not described as being 
])articularly important, in a physiological ))oint of view, but as showing 
that the accretions to a kmiber tree arc added from without, and that baric 
cannot be changed into woocj, any more than the skin of an animal can be 
turned into flesh. 

Extraordinary Fir Trrrs. — In the Museum of Natural History of Stras- 
bnrg, is the section of the trunk of a silver fir tree (Abies picea,) called Lc 
grand Sapin de Ilochwald, a foreSt at Barr, in Alsrtia. This tree was 150 
feet high, with a ti'iink pe,^fectly straight and free from branches to the 
^icight of 50 feet, after winch it was forked with the one shoot 100 feet long, 
and the oth^r somewhat shorter. The diameter of the trunk at the surface 
of the ground was 8 feet ; at 50 feet fronf the ground, 5 feet ; estimated age, 
oGO years. « It was cut down on the 3d of June, 1810, the branches hi^ving 
begun to wither at the top, and the triinfc to decay at the centre. There is 
an^Sther silver fir tree standing near where this one stood, nearly of the same 
height, and estimated to be of the same age. The forest of Hochwald 
(High-wood, in allusion probably to the height of the trees) consists almost 
entirely of silver firs, and before the revolution belonged to the town of 
Strasburg, — of Nal, HiaL 

Dragon Flies innocuous. — NoOiing can be more absurd, than the fear 
universally entertained in England of the larger sorts of dragon-flies (Libel- 
lulidie), which are branded with the erroneous name ot horse- stingers, 
though the most superticial examinaUon will demonstrate that these insects 
have not a shadow of a sling: but their jaws are large and strong; not 
stronger, however, than those of the Staphylinus, and not dangerous in the 
slightest degree, even to infants. — Ib, 

Effect of Climate on Cows. — M. Roulin, in a paper not long since sub- 
mitted to the French Institute, on the changes undergone by various animals 
on being transported to South America, says, the cow undergoes a material 
change. It no longer furnishes the constant supply of milk which we obtain 
from it by artificial means in Europe!^ and, in order to obtain that fluid at 
all, it is necessary that the calf should be continually with its mother. The 
nulk obtained for domestic use is only that which accumulates during the 
night w hen the calf is in a quiescent state ; when the calf ceases to suck^ the 
niilk immediately dries up. The bulls and cows introduced from Europe 
into South America soon become ^dl(i; and, at the present time, it is only 
by repeated battues that they are kept in subjection. — Fdin, New Phil, Jour, 

Effect of the Climate of South America on Sheep. — The sticep introduced 
into America were not the merinos, but the two species called tana b^sta and 
burda. In temperate climates, they have multiplied abundantly, without 
showing any tendency to submit to the dominatios^f man. In tfie burning 
climate of the plains, they do not propagate freely ; and a curil^s phen^ 
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raenon ifs there witnessed. The wool of the lambs grows at first, as in move 
temperate climates, but rather slowly. When in a fit state for shearing, 
there is nothing remarkable abouUts quality ; and, when removed, it grows 
again as in temperate climates : but if the proper time for shearing is allowed 
to go by, the wool becomes thick, falls off in patches, and leaves under- 
neath, not a new growth of wool or a baiTcn place, as if from disease, but a 
short, shining, and close hair, exactly like the hair of the goat in the same 
climate ; and, where this hair once appears,* there is never any return of 
wool. The goat, notwithslandiii^^its form, which appears adaptenl to moun- 
tainous situalious, thrives much Letter in the low valleys of South America, 
tliau on the high points of the Cordilleras. It undergoes a lactiferous 
change similar to that of the p-~Edinb. New Phil, Jour, • 

§ 3. Medical Science. 

Danger of artificial Jnflafion of the Lungs. — ^The practice of artificial in- 
flation of the lungs, as a means of recovery froip drowning, has been olije(‘l(‘d 
to before the Academic des Sciences, on the strength of experiments made by 
M. Leroy d'Klortes, on various animals, especially on sheep, which are sIuUhI 
to prove, that the practice is attended with great danger, and that a strong in- 
flation is capable of p^jodueing instant ieath, although some animals are 
better able to bear the process than others, a doj^ for instance, than a sli(»c[), 
on account of the sirongcr texture of the lungs. The experimentalist infers,^ 
that the number of persons re.stored to life from .drowning, is less than it 
would be, l;ut for the use of inflatipn as a remedy for their recovery. 

Qualities of Glauber ami Epsojn^Salts. — Glauber salts have teen consi- 
dered a more tonic aperient than Epsom sails. This is accounted for by Jbe 
])resence of a little iron in the one, and the absence of it in the other. Ac- 
cording to the cxiierimcnls of Dr. Davy, physician to the forces, (Kdin. New 
Phil Jour.) out of six different specimens of glaubcr salts, live were, found 
to contain a small qi*antity of iron, (probably the .siiljdiate,) and one only to 
be free from iron. The iron was detected by aqua ammonia, added to the 
salt in solution ; it occasioned a yellowish brown precipitate. Epsom salts 
may, no doubt, be made a tonic, by the addition of a very minute portion of 
iron, and particularly of the sulphate. • 

Ravages of Small-pox at Marseilles^Effects of Fc/erf/ia/fo?*.— The advan- 
tages of vaccination are strongly attested by the reports made to the Medical 
Academy of Marseilles, on the subject of the small-pox contagion, which 
ravaged Marseilles last spring, and in the beginning of the summer. The 
contagion attacked l 3 oth those who had had the small-pox, and those who 
had been vaccinated ; but in the latter cases the disorder presented itself in 
so mitigated a form, and was ,so seldom fatal, that the medical men disfin- 
guishod it by a name expressive of the less degree of its virulence, calling it 
varioloide. The calculations of the fatuity fix the following proportions ; — 
There died— of the whole number of vaccinated, one in 1500 ; of the number 
of vaccinated seized with the disorder one in 100; one in 500 of all those who 
had been inoculated wdth the small-pox before ; of the number of the inocu- 
lated vdth the small-pox, again attacked, one in five ; of the not vaccinated, 
taking the mass, one in eighj; ; of the Aomvaccinalod attacked by the conta- 
gion, one in four. According to a work by M. Hol^ert, physician of tin; La- 
zaretto of Mar^Jeilles, entitled, Observations sur Tepidemie de Marseille, ad- 
dressed to the Academy of Sciences, on the 22nd Qf December, several 
thousands of persons vaccinated had had tlic varioloide ; of these 4 5 had died, 
the greatesi number adul^nd persons who had undergone vaccinal iou*rc. 
givlarly, | 
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African Panacea for local pains. — The Malaguetta pepped, a species of 
the genus unona^ so well known on the western coast of Africa, is a sovereign 
remedy, among the natives of that country,tfor rheumatism, weakness of limbs, 
headaches, or, in fact, any local pain, lit is bruised in water, so as to form 
a paste, which is rubbed on the part affected ; a bandage is added, and the 
patient is immediately covered with a quantity of clothing. In a short time 
a very agreeable tingling of the skin commences, which is succeeded by a 
general glow, and, subsequently, a violent perspiration. Europeans have 
spoken higCily of it, as a remedy ,rfrom tlieifpwn experience. — d/ag, Nat. His. 

Yellow Feimr at Gibraltar. — The following arc the conclusions as to the 
maladv which has lately desolated Gibraltj^r, formed by an experienced ob- 
server, M. A. Moreau de .Tonnes, after examination of its official reports, and 
addressed to the French Academy of Sciences. First, that when the disorder 
was at its height, there had perished one in thirty of those attacked, a proportion 
less, by ten limes, than that presented dining the great occuiTence of the 
yellow fever at the Antilles ; hence the inference, that the virulence of the 
contagion is much less than tropical climates. Secondly, that notwith- 
standing the measures of precaution, to which no objection can be made, but 
that they were somewhat late ; and notwithstanding the perfect state of 
social order common to European towns, the number of the sick increased 
six- fold in the space of little more man a tbrtnight ;«'lhiis ecpialling, in rapi- 
dity of propagation, the most fatal instances of prevalence of yellow fever 
^which M. Jonnes had ever observed under the torrid zone. Whence the con- 
clusion, th?t although the yellow fever be less destructive at Gitiraltar, than 
in the part of America within the tropics, f?s power of transmission is as great 
ill the former as in the latter, and no less^rapid. r 

Extraordinary Trance. — Tlie following curious account is an extract 
from a paper read before the Cambridge Plnlosophical Society : — “ Sarah 
Carter, aged 17, the daughter of a farmer at Slapleford, has been afflicted 
with enlargement of the viscera of the abdomen for two years, the conse- 
quence of typhus fever which attacked her whilst nursing her father, who died 
of that complaint. The swelling of the body does not give the fluctuating 
sensation produced by water, bid its hardness is that of enlargiMnent of the 
internal organs. During the whole of her illness she has complained very 
little, owing perhaps to tier constitutional indolence of body and mind ; as 
even in the earlier period of the disease she seldom spoke, except when ques- 
tioned ; and she is now without feeling or the power of utterance, lying in a 
state of perfect insensibility, in which she has remained since the first week 
in October, During the first fortnight of this insensible state, her head was 
constantly rolling from side to side upon her pillow, and this action continued 
night and day without a monicnrs intermission. In May last, she ate the 
last solid food, which was a piece of cheese, and for the four following months 
she took nothing but fruit, which she merely sucked, and water, which slie 
swallowed in very minute quantities. ^ Since the first week in October, it ap- 
pears that nothing whatever has passed her throat, and her mouth is so 
firmly locked by the spasmodic contraction of the muscles, that all attempts 
to open it have failed. It seems that every voluntary muscle of her frame is 
in the same state of spasmodic action ; for when with mych force her*arms 
are raised from her chest, on which they are crossed, they can only be ele- 
vated a few inches, and recoil instantly to their former position ; and so in- 
flexible is her whole person, that when removed from her bed, she is carried 
like a statue. Nothing has passed the bowels for thirteen Veeks, nor has 
there been any secretion of urine for the same time, every power o&the ab- 
doqiinal viscera seeming suspended. The heart, the circulating system, and 
the organs of breathing, seem unaffected ; the ^<?e, indeed, vi^ies in fre- 
quency and strength, and she experiences occasionally an increajfe of fever. 
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The pulse does^ not get weaker, and the colour of the cheeks changes so 
often, that her mother thinks she is conscious of what is passing in the room. 
She lies upon her back, a little inclined to the right side. The application 
of leeches to her temples some tirfte^ since was followed by a copious dis- 
charge of blood, and a few days aftef her nose bled freely. She had taken 
no medicines whatever for some months ; but on the 10th of Noveml)er two 
drops of Ooton oil were put upon her tongue by means of a feather, but 
with no effect. The following day four drops, .from a different bottle, were 
applied in the same way, and in the course of a few hours it occasioned a 
heaving of the stomach, and an ounce of chtsjse, in a semi-mast iciited state, 
and retaining its odour, was thrown up. For several days the Salivary glands 
secreted copiously, but the mother would not allow a repetition of the oil, the 
application of galvanism, or, in ft,ct, any medical means whatever. • The 
great peculiarity of this case is, that during so long a state of inanition, the 
girl has suffered no waste in appearance nor in weight, and that, though the 
nerves of sensation seem torpid, tlwse subservient to muscular motion ap- 
pear to have their vigour increased. * 

S?vus Medical Societies. — There exists at Zifrich, a very active medical 
society, who publish an annual volume of transactions, of which that for 
1828 has just appeared. It has invited the societies of the different Can- 
tons of Switiscrland to co-operate^in the^indertaking; the proposition was 
accepted with eagerness* and for*the future the transactions will ajipear as 
does the present number, under the title of Trartsactions of the United Me- 
dical Societies of Switzerland. — Reouc Eiicyclopedi^ue. ’ 

Degree amferred on a medical faculty of Maiienburg has 

cont<fTed the degree of M. D. on the widow Boivin, head-nur.se*and direc- 
tress of tJie liospilal of the Fauboufg St. Denis, at Paris, the authoress of a 
clever work on midwifery, and other writings. * 

Prise question on the advantages of comparative Anatomy, — Among the 
subjects of prize essays projiosed by the Dutch Society of Science, ot llaar- 
lorn, (and which are #11 given in the last number of the Kdinb. New Phi). 
Jour.) is the following: — What are in general the advantages and iliiistrii- 
lions which, since Haller’s time, physiology, or the physical history of mat), 
has derived from zoology or comparative anatomy ? AVhat an', in parti- 
cular, the organs of the human body that have been made better known 
since that period ; and wliat are the functions on which zoology and com- 
parative anatomy have thrown new light ? 

} 4. Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

Agriculture in Kamischatka.—ThQ Russian government, in its solicitude 
for the amelioration of the provinces of the empire, has determined on sending 
a gardener to Kamtscliatka, in order to introduce the advaulagvs ot liorti- 
culture and agriculture into that counhy. This gardener is iilaccd under 
the protection of the Minister of the InTerior, and under the immediate orders 
of the governor of the province. His duty is to introduce the cultivation of 
grain, pulse, fruit, timber, and the plants generally which belong to do- 
mestit* and rural economy. He is charged to ascertain those which are ca- 
pable of becoming naturalized, the climate being less rigorous than is gene- 
rally supposed. He is also commanded fli) collect the products of the vege- 
table kingdom of Kamtschalka, which are as yet little known, although very 
curious ; and instruct the inhabitants of the country in the art of agricul- 
ture an^gaidening. — Revue Encyclopediquc. 
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looked up for some time, without having been properly aHended to, , the 
whole stock of grain, which consisted of upwards of sixteen hundred sacks, 
had l>een nearly destroyed by the weevils, the Curmlio granariu. The appear- 
ance which presented itself was that ofiarffe patsies of black dirt, spread 
over the whole surface of the wheat. K)n taking in his hand some of this 
apparent dirt, the farmer was surprised to find it was composed of myriads 
of the weevil so destructive to grain. The way in which these insects 
are produced is as follows :^The female perforates a grain of wheat or 
barley with the jaws placed at the end of its long proboscis, and deposits 
a single egg within it ; and whtn the yoiteg grub is excluded from the egg, 
it thus finds piovided a fit dwelling, and a store of proper food. The parent 
insect thus deposits its eggs in five or six grains every day, for several suc- 
cessive days. In about seven days’ time ihe larva is excluded from the egg, 
and, after feeding its accustomed time, changes into the chrysalis state within 
the grain, and, in about a fortnight afterwaids, comes forth a perfect weevil. 
The parent insect, after depositing its eggs in situations where there would 
be a supply of food for ilie sustenance of its offspring, does not die, but ac- 
cording to* Leeuwenhoek, tl^^ir existence is prolonged during the summer 
and throughout the winter ; and they also feed very voraciously on the in- 
terior of the grain, both in the state of the larva and the perfect insect. Ac- 
cording to Kirby, a single pair of these insects may, in one .year, produce 
above six thousand descendants. It is re 30 mmcnd()d to the proprietor of a 
granary to establish a coloi^y of ants near it; for, as these insects arc con- 
c tinually engaged in searching for food, they would soon find their way into 
the interior of the granary, and feed upon the larva of the w^ecvils. — Techno^ 
logical Repository, 

The Wb^ moth , — A small moth, called, the vtolHUneagranella) is still'more 
destructive to corn and meal than the weevil. It commits its depredations 
in the larva state only ; the female, after lading its eggs, dies. The number 
of eggs laid by one of these moths is about seventy ; and they arc less than 
a grain of sand in size. The grubs or larva come forth in about sixteen days, 
and immediately commence their depredations, and f9rm themselves little 
cases, either from the particles which they gnaw off the corn, or from 
small portions of the bran, within 'which they reside, and feed by protruding 
the head and part of the body from the case ; and when they are about to 
change into the pupa slate, they leave these small dweljings, and seek 
places of safety. They then change ointo the chrysalis, in which state they 
remain during the winter ; and about April or May come forth the perfect 
insects. There are two ways of destroying them : one is, when the larva 
forsake their food and crawl up the walls, which they will sometimes almost 
cover ; the other, when they appear in the moih state. At both these limes 
they may he easily crushed to death against the walls in great numl:iers, by 
pressing and rubbing sacks upon them. But they may be exterminated 
still more effectually, if, after closing up all the doors and windows, the 
corn-chamber be filled with the fumes of brimstone, by leaving it burning on 
a pan of charcoal, without giving it iuy vent for twenty-four iiours. Great 
caution, however, should he used by opening the doors and w^indows, in 
order to let all the fumes disperse before any person enters the place, for 
fear of suffocation. The fumes of sulphui* are in no wise hurtful to the 
corn, nor give it any taste. — Ib, 

Destruction of Slugs, — The discoveiy of the 'means of destroying slugs, 
by strewing common salt upon them, belongs to Dr. Rousseau, who having 
thrown a small quantity of that substance on a plank in his garden, covered 
with those insects, all that came in contact with the salt perished. n 

Pertsman Manure, — An interesting mei^pir has been ipcently ad- 
dressed toihe Academy of Sciences of Paris, by M. Mariano Ri|iero, direct 
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tor-general of mines, and superintendent of public education in Peru, on the 
remarkable substance called guano, used for manure in Peru, and other parts 
of South America. This substance is procured from several islands in 11\e 
neighbourhood of the coast, and eferi from parts of the shore itself. Some 
persons consider it a mineral production, others regard it as an accumula- 
tion of excrements of sea-bircis. The former opinion is founded on the 
abundance of the material extracted annually and from time immemorial ; 
its weight and its red colour (oxide of iron), the length of time and number 
of birds required to produce suc^ vast deposits : on the other hand, the 
ammoniacal odour which accompanies this iJubstance, the presence of uric, 
phosphoric, and oxalic acids, thaf of potass, and the variety *of tints it pre- 
sents, which grow deeper in proportion as it is exposed to the action of the 
air, are sufficient reasons for attrilfuting to it an animal origin. • 

The guano is of three sorts, the white, the reel, and the brown. The red 
and brown were extracted for twenty-five years from the isle of hpiicjnc, 
400 yards from the port of the same name ; but this source being exhausted, 
it is now chiefly procured from the mountain PabellSn de Pica. It still pri‘ - 
serves the name of Guano de Iquiqiie. The wliite guano is the most active' ; 
it is found in all the little islands near the coast, such as Lagarto, Las Ani- 
mas, La Margarita, the Jesus Isles, those of Brava and Mansa, on the 
coasts of Cocotea, the Hornillos, and several others. Of the origin of the 
while guano, there seeme to be no doubt.® It is deposited on the isles just 
mentioned, by the sea-birds which rest there du^jing tlie night, and of wliich 
the number is so great, that when they take flight they form a dense cloud • 
of several leagues’ extent. From the isles of Ilay-and Jesus, to^wliich the 
birds give the preference, between# 1 000 and 1500 quintals* of guano ai*e 
annually procured. The quantity deposited has diminished witliin the last 
few years ; the birds, whether disftirbed by the increasing neighbourliood 
of man, or from other causes, not having cared to frccpient the isles in®Ho 
great numbers as formeily. The vy lute, red, and lirown guanos show, on 
analysis, the same cheniical composition, excepting the absence of sand from 
llie first ; as to outwai’d characters, they ditier in colour only. Tins sub- 
stance is of gieat inijpoitance to Peru, as a mauiire, especially in volcanic, 
sandy soils, which by its means are rendered extremely fertile. At Are- 
quipa, a flehl manured with guano will yield forty-five potatoes to one, 
licing doiilile the produce without such manure, and maize thirty- live to 
one ; while wheat, for which horse manure is used, yields only eigliteeu to 
one. The manner of employing this nfamiic by the natives in the mountain- 
ous countries, is by placing a handful round the bottom of the stem of each 
plant ; it is necessaiy to w ater it the next day, or the plant will be dried up. In 
the volleys, if is tlie custom to remove the soil from the stem, taking cari', 
however, to guard the roots ; a morsel of guano is then put into the Jiole, 
and this is covered up. It is watered within a few hours. 

The annual amount of traffic in this article, in the several ports, amounts 
to about 95,000 quintals annually. 

The guano was much in use by thejguncient Peruvians, on the ton itorics 
situated near the coast from Tarapara, to beyond Arequipa. At the period 
in which the birds came to breed, approach to the islands was forbidden, 

Us£ of Slates in hastening the Ripening of Fruits,— A. vine branch had 
been trained above Ihe window of a house, facing the south, according to the 
custom in ccitain parts of Fjance, Hcnfath this branch was a small slate 
roof, about three feet wide, serving to shelter a door. It was remaiked, 
that the grapes #)n this roof were ripe and black, whilst those on the rest of 
the branch were yet gi'een. This effect, evidently due 'to the heat acenmu- 
lated in*he slates from the rays of the sun, has been advantageously applied 
in assistingithe ripening of^all-fruit.— Af . Bauchord^BulL U?ui\ * 

* 220 lbs. (o the quintal. 
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If^ian CresB^a ma Thre^ or four years since, some grains of 

Indian cress {sifiymbrium vndimm^ Linn.) were sent from the Isle of France 
to the Jardin du Hoi, and havinor multiplied exceedingly, were tried as salad 
for the table, and have l>oen .judged of Vfery favourably, in consequence of 
their power of yielding salad during Ihtf winter. 

Indian cress forms small patches on the ground about three inches in 
diameter: its leaves are numerous, are irregularly pinnated, have 
nearly round foliolcs, and about three lines in width ; the flowers are small, 
white, and disposed in axillary and terminal pannicles ; they begin to fade 
about Mal*ch. « 

The qualitiAi which render this cress desirable for cultivation in our gar- 
dens, as a salad, are— 1st. That it is eminently antiscorbutic and depurative ; 
‘2d. TJiat its leaves are more tender and less acrid than those of other 
cresses, used as salads ; 3d. That it does not suffer from the hardest winters ; 
does not retjuirc watering to ensure or favour its growth ; and will supply 
leaves during the winter, and especially in spring. 

11 is necessary that the seeds should be sown in ground in which none 
have been grown lor somer years preceding; its culture docs not differ 
essentially from that of the corn salad.— th l^Agricidture Franc, 

Swedish Timups . — At Ilollicach Christmas market, Mr. R. B. IIofF cx- 
liihited specimens of Swedish turirips, thq produce of seed imported from 
Gotlonburgli, weighing from 71b. to 101b. each, llicy WTre also allowed to 
^ be very superior in quality \() what have been recently growm in England, 
and to prove the necessity of more frequently reverting to the parent stock, 
— Comlj/*Chronich\ 

§ 5. IIORTnjULTURE. ^ 

^Varefation ofPhint<i in Moss . — ^The (Jalcndario Gporgico, or A.gronomio. 
Annual of the Royal Society of Agnculture of Turin of J827, contains an 
article on the vegetation of plants in moss, and a detail of experiments, con- 
firming those of Charles Bonnet, in proof of the possibility of raising deli- 
cate plants in moss. . 

Cidtiraiion of American Shrubs. — In the Grand Ducal Botanic Garden 
at ('ailsruhe, where American trees and shrubs thrive remarkably well, they 
are not planted in peat rtirth as in England, but in rotten wood mixed with 
common garden soil.— of Nat. hUst. 

Fj'frariion (f S if gar from IValer- Melons . — It has been discovered in the 
state of South (h'lrolina, that a very tine quality of sugar may be exti acted 
from the water-melon, wdiich grows in great perfection there. The landlord 
of a public-house has shown that all the sugar used in Ins house during the 
preceding twelve iiionihs, and which had passed as the finest cane, had been 
obtained from water-melons of his own American Papers. 

narretmess of Fruit The Bath and West of England Society have 

offered a pivmium of 10/. “ to tlie pei^'on who in the year JH31 shall give the 
most satistactory account of the cause and cure of barrenness in fruit trees, 
inelnding a ])raelical examination of the opinions and experiments wdiich 
have been ))ublishcd by Mr. lyon on the subject of barking trees as a remedy 
for this ([^i^c\:'—~CheUmiham Jour. 

c c 

Ir 

} G. Domestic Econony. ^ 

Presentation of Clothes, ^e. from Moths. — An account insert in the 
Magazine of Natural Histori/, of the Strasburg Museum, contains some 
hints IVom M. Vinet, the guardian of the museum^n the mode o| preserving 
the arliclea under his care from moths and wormsi, which are veSy generally 
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applicable. Camphor, i>eppor, cedar wood, savine, &c. used ])y some 
housewives to Ijeep moths from clothes, are perfectly useless if the clothes 
iij*c not frequently taken out, brushed, and aired ; aud if clothes wre taken 
out frequently, and brushed and aired, no camphor or other ingredient is 
necessary to keep them from the nioth, or other insects. To convince 
liimself and others of the uselessness of camphor and other nostrums alone, 
M, Vinet has hatched moths m an atmosphere impregnated with camphor, 
and the other substances mentioned. , 

Artificial Imiihation by nmim kf hot Mineral lVatei'8 . — A reaenl num^^ 
licr of the Jonnutl drs Conyiaism/^es Usucllca gives a favoiir^de account of 
experiments made by two gentlemen, MM. D’Arcet and Felgeris, in obtaining 
chickens by means of artificial incijbation; the whole process of which that 
of placing the et^'gs, suspended in a basket, in one of the stoves heated by 
the hot mineral whaler, and taking care to break them at a proper time: 
when the jilaces are closed, the whole of the interior will readily aeqmve a 
sufficiently elevated and very constant temperature* It is rccomnusided to 
turn the eggs every day. The experiments were made at Vicly and Chaudes 
Aigucs, and succeeded equally wdtli pigeons and chickens. 

New sort of Coffee . — According to a report by 1\I. Pajots Descharmos, on 
the authority of a person who had constantly made tlie experiment for 
twelve yeins, the seeds of the hroGm form^an excidlenl substitute lc)r coffiec. 
jleiiig moderately roasted, ground, and pieparecV m the manner ot ordinary 
coffee, this jierson finds no difference between it and coffee. It is not the 
garden but the torest broom, the seeds of which aie*to be taken f(v this use. 
It app(‘ars that in that part of Ilolfcind bordering upon (lerniany, this sub. 
sliinc'^lias been used instead of coffee for many years . — Reciieil IfaUn^lneL 

Recipe for Cedrat ICalcr . — Three kilograms of white sugar an' to he dis- 
solved in seven ipiarls of livor water; then add 3V pints of spiiit o( cedrat, 
and IJ pints of spiiit of citron ; make the whole boil for a miiiiite, and tlltre 
it, while hot, through a straining- bag (chaiisse); leceive the licpior into r 
vessel of eaithcnware;i and change the vessel as soon as it no longer ])asse» 
clear. Wlii'n it becomes cold, put it into largc*bottles, and do not open 
them until a considerable lime afterwnircls.-Axiir'^. Tech. 

To make Oil or Cream of Cedral . — Seven qiiarts*of river water, I -j pint*! 
of spirit ot c(‘(Irat, and add as much syrwp of sugar as will soften tlie lupienr 
to the iiec(«ssary degree, to give it a clammy consistence ; then agitate or stir 
itwellwitli a spatula, to make tlic comtiinatioii peifect, and put it into 
bottles, which must remain for a consideiable length of time unopened. If 
the Inpieur should liecoine a little turbid, it must be filtered thr(niL»h paja'i*, 
or better tliroueh a filter made of fustian, suspended in a funnel of tinned 
sheet iron, closed by a moveable cover. — lb. 

Chinese Food . — AVith nothing more than a few beans, the meal of rico 
and corn, and some spic(‘s and hcrfis, flie (‘hinese prepare a vaiiety of sa- 
voury dishes. lIors( 3 -flesh, rats, and mice, are standard articles of food, 
and s(dd publicly at the butcher’s. Jliids’ nests are another ailicie of food ; 
but neitlier mud nor sticks enter into their composition. The nests are 
found in the rocks along the coa.sts of Tompiin, &c., and are built by birds 
resembling the swallow. Tl^ey arc coiTstifictcd, as is supposed, of a small 
•species of sCa-iish, cc^meiitcd by a glutinous matter exuding from the lurd 
itself; and vvlien#fully formed, resemble the rind of a large candied citron. 
Bears* paws form another favourite dish. They are ixilled in pepper and 
nutmeg, and dried in the sun. When about to be dressed, they are soaked 
in nce-wate|to make then^ft, and then boiled in the gravy of a kid, aTid 
seasoRed wi^ various spic5s.^iowefo» ffeehly Review^] • 
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Method of cleaning Silky — Substitute for raptoca.--The following 
useful recipe is given in the last number of the Register of Arts, as a com- 
munication from a correspondent : — 

Take raw potatoes, wash them, grate them to a pulp over water ; pass the 
liquid through a coarse sieve into andther tub of clear water ; let the mix- 
ture stand until the fine white particles (or starch) are precipitated: then 
pour off the liquor for use. , * 

Lay the article to be cleaned over a linen cloth upon a table, and with a 
sponge dipped in the potatoe liquor, wet and rub the article to be cleaned, 
repeating* the affusion till the dirt be Rjosened; wash the article in clean 
water repeatedly ; then dry and smoothem 

Two middle-sized potatoes are sufficient for a pint of water. 

The white powder, or starch, sepavat€?tl from the liquor at the bottom of 
the tub, after being washed by repeated affusions of water, forms an excel- 
lent substitute for tapioca, as a nourishing food with soup or milk. The 
coarse pulp which docs not pass the sieve is of great use in cleaning worsted 
or woollen curtains, tapestry, carpets, or other coarse goods. The liquor 
cleans the finer kinds of sijk, cotton, and woollen goods, without injury to 
the texture or colours. It is also useful in cleaning oil paintings, or soiled 
furniture. Dirty painted wainscotting is also effectually cleaned by wetting 
a sponge in the liquid and rubbing it with a little line sand over the 
wainscot, •' . ^ 

Test for Adulteration in Mush — ^When musk, in admixture with quick- 
lime, smells of ammonia, it is impure or adulterated. To preserve it well, 
it should tbe made perfectly dry, but when it is to be used as a perfume, 
it should be moistened. — Edino. New PldL Jour, 

, • 

«■ § 7, Mechanical and Useful Arts. 

The Great Canal of the Netherlands, — ^The object of this canal, which is 
the largest in Europe, is to afford a passage for large vessels from Amster- 
dam to the sea. This city has 40 feet of water in the road in front of its 
port ; but the Pampas orbar in the Zuyder Zee, 7 mhes below, has only a 
depth of 1 0 feet ; and hence all skips of any considerable burden have to un- 
load part of their cargoes with lighters, before they enter the port. To 
obviate this inconvenience, the resolution was taken to cut a canal from the 
town of Ileldcr, the northernmost ^oint of the province of Holland. The 
distance between these points is 41 English miles, hut tlie length of the 
canal is 50^. The breadth of the surface of the water is 12-14 English feet, 
the breadth at bottom 3G feet, the depth 20 feet 9 inches. Like the Dutch 
canals, generally, its level is that of the high tides of the sea, from which it 
receives its supply of water. The only locks it requires, of course, are two 
tide-locks at the extremities ; but there arc, besides, two sluices with flood- 
gates in the intermediate space. It has only eighteen bridges (drawbridges) 
m its whole length. The locks and sluices are double, that is to say, there 
are two in the breadth of the canal ;«-and we learn from Mr. Balt, that their 
construction and workmanship are excellent. Tliey are built of brick for 
economy, but bands of limestone are interposed at intervals, and these pro- 
ject about an inch beyond the brick, to protect it from abrasion by th^ sides 
of the vessels. There is a broad towing-path on each side, and the canal is 
wide enough to admit of one frigates passing another. From the river Ye 
at Amsterdam, it proceeds north to Purmerfod, thence west* to Alkmaar 
lake ; thence, north by Alkmaar, to a point within two mjles of the coast, 
near Petten ; and it*- continues to run nearly parallel to the coast from this 
point to the Helder, where it joins the sea, at the fine harbour of ISRkwcdiep, 
formed within the last thirty years. At the latter place there is a powerful 
Steam-engine, for supplying the canal with during ne^ tiaes, and 
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dttier The time spent in tracking vessels froim the Helder to Am- 

sterdam, IS eighteen hours. The canal was begun in 1819 and finished in 
1825. The cost was estimated at 10 or 12 millions of florins, or about one 
million sterling. — Register of Arts* . 

Use of Zinc for Sheathing Vessels. — Swedish schooner, the Experiment, 
which lately put into Plymouth to be repaired, attracted the attention of 
the scientinc, by the example she afforded of use of zinc for sheathing* 
The following is the result of the observations made on her ; — The zinc 
sheathing was laid in plates, aboi\iP six years, since, and when the ship was 
placed in the dock, the bottom was found very foul with barnacles, &c., 
the zinc brightly polished, in some parts, where the friction of the water 
prevailed the most ; in other part* it had the appearance of old lead. On 
stripping part of the zinc, to make some necessary repairs, it was found on 
the surface, pitted or indented, like lead, on whicn gravel had been trodden, 
And much reduced, some places being in holes ; the barnacles and weeds 
were principally found about the fasteningwS, that isf the nails which secure 
ithe zinc plates to the bottom ; and the query now is, whether some metal, 
like zinc, may not be found for the purpose of fastenings, instead of those 
used on the Experiment, as it appears obvious, that if that were the case, llie 
weeds and barnacles would not attach themselves to the zinc, from the use of 
which a great saving woi^ld ensue„when compared with copper. 

Tijnnel in Lancashire. — The canal tunnel, Ainder Standedgc, between 
Manchester and Huddersfield, extends underground upwards of three miles, • 
and is 2i?0 yards below the surface. — Register of Arts. * 

Art of Dressing Marocco Leather. — ^The art of dressing maro^jco leather 
was lu’ougbt from the Levant, whei* it was observed by Granger, an officer 
in the French navy, and described by him in the year 1 735. A rnamifactiire 
Was eslablislied in France, towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The true maroeco leather is made of goat-skins, tanned and dyed on their 
outsides. Sheepskins are treated in a similar manner. It seems that this 
kather is termed Marwcco leather, from the art of dressing it being originally 
brought from that country. * 

The goat skins are not only more pliant, *bul their surfaces are smoother, 
and they are likewise more durable than those of sheep, but. their ornploy- 
ofitsnt is restricted, on account of their high price,*— Techno- 
logique* • 

Iron TrelUs-^work in Savoy. — ^Thc attention of the Academic Society of 
Savoy has been cajlecl to a new invention for iron trellis-work, by M. 
l^arlhod, one of the most ingenious mechanics of that country. The work 
was applauded by the Society, but the author was recommended to execute 
a specimen on a larger scale, in order that a more decided opinion might be 
pronounced on the merit of Ids invention. — Revue Enc, 

Immense Block of Stone. — A stone l^s been lately dug out of the Craig- 
leith quarry, 140 feet long, which is 46 feet longer than the shaft of Horn- 
sey’s pillar at Alexandria, and ten times heavier than the famous block of 
fgranite which forms the pedestal of Peter the Great’s statue at St. Petera- 
Ibii^gh*; it must eve^j exceed in weight the enormous Boulder- stone of Bor- 
ro^daile, in Cumberland, which has Joi^ borne the credit of being the 
largo^t detached stone in Ihe^world. An Setended continuity of the stratum, 
of the same exact level, at the place where the operations of the workmen 
were going forward, and a perpendicular fissure within the bed made it easy 
to detach this unrivalled extent of stone from the adjacent masses. Being 
•designed for no particular purpose, it must be broken up to supply the onli- 
siQjj dernanl from the quft?^fy, unless the citizens of Edinburgh snatch iriis 
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opportunity of adorning their city with a column, such as noncapital in an- 
cient or modern times has yet been aide to boast ot . — llegistpr of Arts, 

Brids;es at Gloucester aud Chester , — A si one bridge of a single arch has 
been erected across the Severn, at Orer, near Gloucester, It is built of 
sandstone, from the forest of Dean. The width is about ‘27 feet, including 
the parapets, with two foot-paths. The roadway is supported upon waUs 
between the spandrils, similat to Waterloo bridge, and covered with slabs of 
stone, ' 

^ Span • , • \ 150 

w lladius of the Segment* ‘24fiJ 
Rise . . . 35 

A sfone bridge of a single arch, of muck wider span, is in course of erec- 
tion near Chester. — Companion to the Abnanae. 

New Church at Egina. — The first stone of a new church has been laid n1 
Egina, on which is the (ollowing inscription : — ‘ In the name of the Hellenic 
nation, the President of Greece consecrated this temple to God, the deliverer 
of Greece.’ *' 

Exhibition of Bohemian Manafaciures. — The first public exhibition of 
Bohemi?in manufactures was made last year at Prague. It was opened 
before the end of September, in tlAi Redoulensaal oj* public ball-room of the 
city, and excited very general interest. Several branches of art are noted 
as exhibiting more than ordinary merit. Among the articles of porcelain 
is mentioned a vase from the factory of Liiipcrs and Ilaaschen, in Schlag- 
genwald, white, and richly gilded, and i^*presenting, in Indian ink manner, 
the picture of the woman taken in adultery, exisling in the Imperial gallery. 
The ironwares of Korzowitz, are also iighly spoken of, and arc aver/ed to 
e^ual the productions of Berlin in the same kind. They consisted of statues, 
busts, bas-reliefs, vases, crucifixes, candelaliras, &c. 1 he mechanician, F. 
Speten, exhibited an universal equatorial, with circular movements, after 
the invenlion of the deceased engineer, Bretschneider. Among the works of 
mere curiosity, a part of a model on pasteboard, of thawhole city of Prague, 
by an officer of the public library, Herr Langwcil, drew much attention. 

Abend Zeitung, ' 

Steam Engines in Cocnwatl. — ^The last number of the Edinburgh Jour- 
nal of Science gives the following sijitcmcnt of the steam-engines employed 
by the mines in Cornwall, and the number of millions of pounds lifted one 
foot high, by the combustion of one bushel of coal to each. 

In 1823 there were 55 engines at work in Cornwall, performing on art 

average 26,9 millions. 


1824 

• 

57 

• 

28 

1825 

m 

6‘2 

• 

28,97 

1826 

• 

63 

• 

28,36 

1827 

• 

62 

• 

31,9 

1828 

• 

60 

to 

34,85 


Method of Polishing Stones. — The Hindoos polish all kinds of stones by 
means of powdered corundum, mixed with melted lac. The mixture being 
allowed to cool, is shaped into oblong pieces, of thre,e or four inihes in 
length. The stone is polished byjjejng sprinkled wit h water, and at the same 
time rubbed with these oblong masses ; and ihi polish is increased by masses 
being used successively with finer grain. — Ed n. New Phil. Journal. 

The Norwich ami Loivestoff Navigation is one of the most interesting 
public works in progress of execution, connected with the navigation of this 
Country. ^ { 

As th^ objects contemplated by the undertaking are important both in a 
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nauticiil and commcrciiil point of view, and as the means by whieh tliey ave 
to be efFecled Are new and uncommon in Enofliind, as a wqrk of civil eu- 
j^ineerintj^, we subjoin a bi ief accoiml of the origin and progress of this in- 
teresting experiment. • 

The water communication bet weeA Norwich and the sea is, at present, 
confined the river Yare, which running from Norwich to Yarmouth, a 
distance of about 30 miles, discharges itself in^o the sea at that place. This 
river is navigated by wherries of from *20 to ^0 tons burden, employed in 
carrying corn, flour, and goods, from Norwich to Yarmouth, and in bringing 
back coals and goods from Varnvfutli to Narwich. It is of courslj necessary 
that all thebe goods should he trans-shipped at Yarmouth, <hose expoileil 
from Norwich being, on their arrival at Yarmouth, shipped on hoard sea- 
borne vessels ; and those imported being, on their an'ival at Yarmouth, 
taken np by the wherries. 

About 300,000 quarliTS of corn and 50,000 sacks of Hour arc anniudly 
conveyed down the river to Yarmouth, and about 60,000 chnklrons of 
coals and 20,000 tons of goods are brought np th^ river from Yarmouth 
every year. , 

Upwards of a moiety of the whole iinpoils and exports to and from Yar^ 
mouth belong to Norwich. The river is without a lock in its whole course 
and is generally of sufficient wddth and depth to admit of sea-borne vessi*ls 
but it ])asses, just befmy its aiTivwil at Yilrmouth, over a long and shallow 
lake called lireydon, wliore the vessels now used often find it difficult to get 
over. The embouchure ot the river into the sea is frequently blocked iij) b^^ 
shifting sands, and Ihibis almost invariably the c^sc when the wind blows 
from the oast. p * 

This bar is continually occasioning the most serious delays to^ commerce, 
as /cssels jire not imfrcquontly dtlained at Yarmouth, a fortnight before 
they can get out of the river. • 

The act for im])ro\ mg this Navigation waft passed in 1 ft27. The plan pro- 
posed is to render the river Yarc navigable for sea-borne vessels, Iroru Nor* 
wicli to a place aliout twenty miles down the river called Hcedlunn Ferry, - 
to open a new cut al^tliat place, across the maijhes, about two miles and a 
half long, so as to join the river Yarc with the river Wav on ey, near St. 
Clave’s ilridge — and jiroeeccling along that river and up a stream called 
Oulton Cyke, to a small lake called Oulton Broad, to deepen and wdilen the 
two latter, — and, proceeding llirough the adjoining lake, Lothing, to make a 
passage Iroiii it to the sea, which pasfage will be about 700 yards long und 
40 wide. 

These works, which are under the direction of Mr. Cubitt, have been ra- 
pidly proceeding during the present year. The double ship locks at Swung 
Bridge, at Mutford Bridge, and at the upper end of lake Lothing, wa re com- 
])leted and opened in due form by the directors of the company, on the 51 h 
of November last, and at an expense witliin the amount originally estimated 
by the engineer'. This part of the works forms the stop or barrier, betw^um 
the sea water of the proposed harboejiof lake Lothing, and the rivers and 
inland walers of the country ; and the lock is made double, or with two pair 
of gatCvS pointing each way l)oth landward and seaward, so that vessels may 
pass the lock at all times, or with the head of water on either side the 
gates. . 

» The works now in progress are p^'^cj^ally preparatory to making the ex- 
treme cut between the sca»and lake Lothing, and for building the greiit 
mooring sluice and lock at the entrance, wliich is to serve the pur])ose of 
occasionally r<*(aining tlie contents of the harbour (ajpout 200 acres) at the 
level cf high water, and by suddenly discharging the same at low vvatir, to 
dear and keep open a passage to a depth of 10 to 12 feet below low ^^ater 
of the sea* The sluice « fo be 50 feet in clear width, and ‘24 feet deep, for 
the coursd of the effluent water, which is sufficient for the passage of tho 

F2 • • 
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largest steam-vessels liitherto constructed; and this entrance sluice is to be 
so constructed as to form a lock for vessels into and out oif the harbour 
during the time of ebb tide, or when the sluice is set for retaining a harbour, 
or reservoir of water. A large swing bridge is also to be erected across the 
sea end of Ihe sluice, in a line with the^ present turnpike road from Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoff to London. It is expected that this part of the works 
will be completed in 1829. It will be the first and only artificial harbour in 
the kingdom ; and from this artificial harbour will extend a ship navigation 
inland in two branches, one of 30 and another of 20 miles in extent, without 
a single lock on either. — Compmzio7i to thh Almanac, 

Eriomeire, oT WooUmpMsurer. — M. Skiadan, land-proprietor in the pro- 
vince 9 JI:’ N oronege (Russia), has lately invented an instrument, the eriometre, 
for the measurement of bodies so small as to be scarcely visible. It mea- 
sures the ten thousandth part of an inch. The inventor has already used 
it in several experiments, in which the aid of the microscope would have 
given merely approximative results ; and by it he has ascertained that 
the thread of tlie spider’s web is thicker than gold leaf. The Revue Encyclo- 
in expressing an opi'nion on the invention, says it appears to be 
free trom the disadvantages to be objected against all instruments that 
have been hitherto used for the same purpose. The measurement it seems 
is effected with astonishing prompjitiide, and the nicest exactness, without 
fatiguing the sight. The measure is divided irtio one hundred thou- 
sandth parts of an English dneh. By the assistance of the eriometre, the 
‘breeders of sheep who desire to improve their stock, may choose, by the 
fineness of their wool, theliest rams to breed from ; they may even ascertain 
the different degrees of fineness of tlie wfibl, in different parts of the body 
of the animftJ, or if a single hair be of «ame diameter throughoiiC its 
\vl\f)le length. 


} 8, Fine Arts. 

Commemoraimi of GrHry. — The city of Liege hawng contended with 
success against the city di Paris before the French tribunals, for the 
possession of the heart of the fam 6 us musical composer Grctry, who was a 
native of the former town, celebrated their victory by a solemn public fete 
in the beginning of SepteVnber, The festival commenced on the 7lh, on the 
arrival of the commissioners of Jdeg<^*, who had brought the heart from 
Paris, enclosed in a casket of gold, and lasted three days. Meyerbeer, who 
happened to be at Spa, went to Liege to be present at the rejoicings ; and, 
being recognized, was treated with marked distinction by tlie Grctry Society 
and tlic municipal authorities. At the theatre, in the evening of the last 
day, on the conclusion of the concert, the director of the tete stood forward 
and announced to the public the unexpected presence of the living composer, 
and that the orchestra, in compliment to him, was about to execute the 
overture to La Fausse Agnh, The announcement was received with great 
applause ; and, at the conclusion, the house resounded with acclamations 
complimentary to tlie author. On the 21 st of September, after the return 
of Meyerbeer to Spa, a deputation of the Gr 6 try Society of Liege waited on 
him, and presented him with a diploma as honorary member of their 
society. The fete excited the general interest of the inhafiitants of the town, 
and attracted several thousand Abend Zeitung, 

New Landscapes hy Turner, — Mr. Turner has finished si>a splendid land- 
scapes at Rome. By ©ur latest correspondence we learn that he waA about 
to follow the usual custom of submitting his works to the inspection of his 
brother artists of all countries, assembled in tke metropolis oC the arts. 
That eidiib^tion over, he would set out on his return to Englaiu^ Doubts 
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were felt whether the dashing manner of the English Pacsista would meet 
with that degree of applause from the artists of Home, which his works 
never fail to receive from his own countrymen at home. 

Foreign Members oftheNurenih^g Academy of Fine Arts. — In the last 
number of the London Magazine, vve announced, from tho Algememe 
Isiteratur Zeitung, the election of our countryman, Mr. R. Cockerell, as 
honorary member of the Academy of Arts at Munich. Ry a subsecjuent 
number of the journal it appears tl^t, on the same occasion, the birtli-day of 
the King of Ravaria, the same^ gentleman, and also M^^Roissere and 
th.eRaron Gerard, were elected members of the Academy of the Fine Arts 
at Nuremberg. , , 

$ 9. Antiquities. 

Andeiit Constructio7is in Amer ica. — A remarkable work of the ancient. 
Americans, existing near Newark is thus described by a German nfincr, 
Fiederick Assail, who has lately published a*w'ork on the ancient iulia- 
bit ants of Noilh America and their monuments. 

First is seen a circular erection, with a mound of earth tliirly feet high 
inclosing a court of twenty acres. This qpurt communicates by an oinm 
way to a second place of*twenty abres, surrounded by a rampart of earth 
ten feet high. Very long parallel walls extend thence to an octagon ^ 
inclosure of forty acres, having four entrances, through one of which is n 
communication to a fourth place, in the form of a cifcle. Two pawillel W’allrt 
stretch thence for thirty miles, but h^e not yet been examined. All opinions! 
agreejn regarding these works as military. * 

The monuments near Marietta *are belter ‘preserved than those 
Newaik, and display much ingenuity. On a high plain is situated tho 
great squaie commonly called The City, with an inclosure of 40 acres, and 
sin rounded by walls ten feet high, and from thirty to thirty-six feet wide at 
the base. On every side are three openings, making all together 12 ascents ; 
williin are still to be st%n several smaller works. Ry the side of this largo 
square is another of smaller dimensions, ai«o in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and other buildings. Outside of the large .square is to be found a 
considerable cpiantity of <iarthern vases, reeded on ttie outside, and glazed 
within. It appears that they were vesse^ purposely thrown away. Nothing 
further has been discovered. 

Ancient Fort of Circleville, — Among the ancient monuments, the most 
regular in construction is the Fort near Circleville, 26 miles south- 
c’a.st of Columbus. Here stand, on elevated ground on the east bank of the 
Scioto, two forts, of which one has the form of a perfect circle, the other that of 
a square. Each is surrounded by two high walls, with a ditcli between them ; 
they are now separated by the road which leads from Columbus to Chilli- 
cothe. Between them there formerly sttibd a hill, which has been removed, 
the materials of which have served for the building of the new city of Cir- 
cleville. The square forts measured fifty-tive yards square, and in the 
middle of each side, as well as at the corners, were openings, protected by 
hillocks* .standing before them. These walls are some degrees out of the 
line of the meridian, but not more nor lUis Hian the variation of the needle, 
whence it has been inferred tffat the ancient Americans were acquainted 
with the magnet. They mu.st certainly have possessed a knowledge of 
geometry, or the/ could never have given to these works the precision and 
exactness lor which they excite so much wonder. 

The objects found among ^these monuments are additional proofs th^ 
these cannot nave been Ihe^work of Europeans. Among them a pipe bowl, 
witii a beautiful female countenance, formed from a piece of Chinesq talc. 
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was once discovered. Tn excavating a grave, mummies, it is notorious, 
have often been found and described. 

«- 

Aspect ofPers(pnlis,—hi Persepolis there is no great iemplc as at Thebes, at 
Palmyra, or at Baalbeck, sufficiently predominant over all surrounding objects, 
to attract the chief attention, jjnd furnish of itself sufficient mailer for descrip- 
tion and admiration. Here ^all is in broken and detached fragments, ex- 
tremely numerous; and each worthy attention, but so scattered and disjointed 
as to give* no perfect idea of ^he whold.^ Its principal feature is, that it 
presents an aslemblage of tall, slender, and isolated pillars, and separate 
doorways and sanctuaries, spread over a large platform, elevated, like a 
fortifKiation, from the level of the surrounding plain, the effect of which is 
increased by the mountains in the distance. 

The great mass of the ruins is on a higher platform, above the first. ^ At 
the sides of the steps ascending to this arc sculptured processions, sacrifices, 
&c. of which Niebuhr^has given tolerably faitliful drawings. Tliey are all 
admirably executed, and be^ar a striking resemblance to similar processions 
ut Thebes and Edfou, in Egypt. Among other resemblances are those of 
trees, placed to divide men who are near ascending steps, beasts of sacrifice, 
offerings of meat, cars and horses, armed men, &c. All these sculiitures 
are particularly fine, though parte of the^n are now buried, and other parts 
broken ; and even the portions least injured arc (Ascolourod by a thin moss 
t grown over the surface, horizontal lines of open flowers, like the rose or 
lotus, are^ in some cases. seen dividing the compartments, which is also an 
Egvptian*devicc. ^ 

This pavtion of the ruins seems to have been a grand open potfico, con- 
sisting of many row's of columns, supporting only architraves ; aiukhelow 
tfiem are oblong blocks, as if for pedestals ot sphyiixc's. The several 
columns erect are all fluted : some of them ])emg of the same design as 
those already described ; and others, the ca])itals of which appear to be 
gone, being much higher in proportion to their diameter. — Buckitigham's 
TratJels in Persia, c 


Sanctuaries of Persepolis. — Ctn one of the platforms on which the ruins 
of Persepolis stand is seen an asf:emblage of different sanctuaries, which arc 
quite Egyptian in theft- style. The first of these that wc entered was a 
square of about thirty feet, having two doors on the north, one on the 
south, two on the west, and one on the east. These arc perfectly Egyptian 
in every respect, as may be seen from the drawings of those that exist : 
they are composed of three pieces — two portals and an architrave, and 
above this the cornice. Their inner surfaces are sculptured with designs 
representing the sacrifices of beasts. The priests have umbrellas held over 
them as in India, and the guards are armed with sjiears. Between the 
doors are monoliths, like those used in Egypt, for keeping the sacred 
animals, and about the same size. Around these were inscriptions of the 
arrow-headed character. The gates were closed, not by doors, but by bars 
only, of which the sills still remain ; but both the open and closed mono- 
liths, the first being like mere window-frames, had each folding- doors of 
metal, as the holes for the pivots, both above and below, were too^mallto 
afford sufficient strength to stoiy. Some of these monoliths are quite 

g ?rfect, and might be easily brought to the British Museum, by way of 
ushire. Each of them were highly polished, and one, especially, appeared 
to us to give out as clear a reflection as the finest mirron of glass. It is on 
these monoliths that the Arabic, Coptic, and Persian inscription^, are deeply 
cut, and that with so much care as to have required days or weeks in the 
execution* The proportions of the doors are^^remely massive ; and their 
passages are so narrow, as not to admit of two persons passj‘ng each other 
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Commodiously. They are all of black Mone, slightly veined with ’quartZi 
and close-grained. 

The largest sanctuary of all is exactly similar to the others in design, 
The inner portals of the great gat5 to the west are particularly fine. There 
are seen five or six rows of warriors^ with spears, shields, arrows, quivers» 
and helmets or dresses of different forms. A priest sits in a chair above, 
and holds a lotus flower in one hand and a loeg staff in the other, while hist 
foot is placed on a footstool. Before him. are two altars of Are, with 
extinguishers fastened by chnins;^a man with a round helmet and a short 
sword addresses the pviesi ; and behind him a female is se.en bringing in 
some olfenng in a small baskdt. Above this are a curtfliu of network 
and two friezes of the winged glol)e in the centre, with three lions 
on each side guarding it ; the two divisions are separated by liftes of 
open flowers. All the male figures were bearded ; but they liave been 
wantonly disfigured in tliis part, probably by bigoted Moslems, who 
consider every representation of li\ing beings as a breach of the command- 
ment. * 

The designs of the other gates of this fianctuary represent a priest 
slabbing a unicorn, and a chief silting on a chair supported on a throne. 
Both the winged globe and the lotus arc frequently seen, and the wliole 
work is Egyptian in its style. Neither the doors nor the recesses of this 
sanctuary ever seem to kave beeir closed, *as there are no marks of hinges 
anywhere ; nor does it appear to have been evei; roofed, though there are 
fragments of fluted columns lying in the middle. — Ibid. • 

Discoverjf nfavcient Bmizo Stigue of Minerva. — A fine statue* in ancient 
bronze of Minerva Pallas has been recently found at Voghera, ip the king- 
dom of Sardinia. The figure iis in ihe attitude of a goddess bearing a some- 
thing, now' lost, an owl, or a victory, on the palm of the right hand. The 
left arm hangs clown in ropo«e; the figure rests with dignity on one leg, Uie 
other being slightly bent. The form is slight, and such as the Greeks give 
to Minerva. She has the garment without sleeves, descending to the feel, 
the coloraaie of the ajicients. The breast is covered with the irgis, with lh« 
liead of Medusa in the centre, entwined witli serpents, skilfully executed. On 
liie head is a helmet, surmounted with a*liair crest of exquisite workman- 
ship. — Furet de Londres\ ^ 

Antiquity of Chimnies.—Uilvt houses of the ancient Romans had been 
furnished with chimnies, Vitruvius would not have failed to have given a 
description of their construction. Yet not a word about them is to be found 
in liis works. Nor does Julius Pollux, who made a collection of the Greek 
names of all the parts of habitations, give a word for them any more than 
Grapaldus, who hi more modern times formed a vocabulary of all the Latin 
words used in architecture. That there were no chimnies in the 11 th, 12lh, 
and 13tli centiuy, seems proved by the curfew, coiivre feu, of the English 
and Normans. In the lower ages the fire was made in a sort of stove, which 
the law required should be covered up fJh retiring to bed. The most ancient 
allusion extant as made to chimnies, is not earlier than the year 1347, a pe- 
riod at which an earthquake, which threw down a great many, happened at 
Venice. De Gatans, in his History of Padua, says, that Francesco da Car- 
rara, governor of Pa'dua, on going to Rome in 1368, and not finding a chim- 
ney in the hotel in which lodged, obliged to have some built by 
masons and carpenters whom he liad sent after him. These were the first 
erected in that leity, and the arras of the Signor of Padua were affixed to 
them, to commemorate the great e^Qn\.— Furet de Londres. 

Hindoo Architecture. — ^Tl^^ ancient Hindoo temples at Anagoond^', now 
partly in ruins, are built ^ grey granite, or rather syenite. 'The massive and 
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gloomy style of architecture which characterises all Hindoo buildinga, is also 
met with here ; but in one instance, it has, to a certain degree,* been ^parted 
from ; for, in one of the principal buildings, there is an extensive colonnade, 
the columns of which are light, with smAll pedestals and capitals, and afih 
proaching somewhat in Iheir proportions to the Grecian. Some of the pillars 
are tastefully carved with flowers, A few are in the form of Caryatides. — 
They support immense slabs granite, which are carved on their under sut- 
face, so as to form an ornanyjnlal roof. The largest of these slabs, which 
are in the^central part of the building, are at least thirty feet long. — Mdia. 
New Phil* Jour* « * • 

c 

Interpretalion of Ilierofrjyphlcs, — M. Champollion, jiin. on his road to 
Touloft to embark for Egypt, stopped two days at Aix, with M. Sallier, and 
examined ten or twelve Egyptian papyri, which had been purchased some 
years ago, with other antiquities, from an Egyptian sailor. They were prin- 
cipally prayers or rituals which had been deposited with mummies ; but there 
was also the contract of*lhe sale of a house in the reign of one of the llolc- 
mics ; and finally tliree rolls^ united together and written over with fine de- 
motic characters, reserved, as is well known, for civil purposes. 

The first of these rolls was of considerable size, and to M. Champollion’s 
astonishment, contained a Ilisto'i'y of the Campaii^ns of Sesostris Bharnsrs, 
called also Sefhos or Set/iosi.% aiiiS Seftoosu% giving accounts the most cir- 
cumstantial of his conquests^, the countries which heVaversed, his forces, and 
4 details of his army. The manuscript is finished with a declaration of the his- 
torian, who, after stating.his names and titles, says he wrote in the ninth year 
of the reign of Sesostris Rliamses, king |>f kings, a lion in combats, &c. 

M. Champollion has promised, on his return from Egypt, to give a com- 
plete translation of the manuscri])t. Tlit period of the history is close the 
tiftie of Moses ; and apparently the gi*eat Sesostris was the son of the king 
who pursued the Israelites to the borders of the lied Sea; so that a most 
important period in ancient history will he elucidated. 

On the same MS. commences another composition, called Praises of the 
^eat King Amemnengon,^ There are only a few leaves of it, and they form 
the beginning of the history contained in the second roll. This Amemnengon 
is supposed to have reigned bofAre Sesostris, because the author wrote in 
the ninth year of the reign of the latter. M. Chappollion had not time to 
enter into a particular examination of these rolls. 

The third roll relates to astronomy or astrology, or more likely to both these 
subjects. It has not been far opened ; but will probably prove of the utmost 
interest, if, as is expected, it contains any account of the system of tlie hea- 
vens as known to or acknowledged by the Egyptians and Chaldeans, the 
authors of astronomical science. 

A small basaltic figure was purchased with the MSS., and it is supposed 
found with them. On the shoulders of the figure is written in hieroglyphic 
characters the name, with the addition of clerk and friend of Sesostris, It 
did not occur to ascertain, until M. Champollion was gone, whether the 
name on the figure was the same with any of those mentioned in the rolls 
as belonging to the historian, or to others.— Univ. 

Tuscans in the Expedition to The Tuscan government, uyth the 

concurrence of the king of France, 7ias added several individuals to the expe- 
dition to Egypt. These are the €iglior Ippolho Rose^ini, professor of Ori- 
ental languages in the University of Pisa; the Signor Gaetano Rosellini, the 
uncle of the former ; and the Signor Giuseppe Raddi, as naturalist ; and 
the two draughtsmen. Dr. Alexander Ruci, and the Signor AngelelU; the 
former of whom has already traveUed in Egypt, with Bekoni and sSL—Anto- 
Icpa di Ftrmm. i 
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Romcun Architectural Fragments ^ — Some workmen employed in makini? 
a drain to carry off the rain-water from the Baths of Pauluj^ Einilius, foimu 
near the church of S, Maria, in the Campo Carleo, large masses of marblfe, 
with most beautiful ornaments, jDelonging to the portico 'which surrounded 
the Forum ; a long piece of a fluteil column, of Phrygian or purple marble, 
about three Roman feet in diameter; a bracket of colossal dimensions, like- 
.wise enriched with the finest ornaments ; the torso of a statue of a captive 
king, resembling others which have been foiTnd in the Forum ; — and a frag- 
ment of an inscription of the time of Septimu*fe Severus . — Literary Gazette^ 

§ 10. General •Literature and Education. 

Educatioji in different parts of Europe . — According to tlie last annual 
Report of the French Society *for the ditfusion of Education bv^ mutual 
instruction, the number of schools in Paris under the direel ion of the 
Society is twenty- five, which are attended by 3730 pupils, of whom 
are males, and M02 females : there were six adjilt schools ; three for each 
sex. Those were attended by 218 individuals for evening instruction. A com- 
mittee, of which M. de Sfael was President, vtis occupied in making arrange- 
ments for opening Sunday Schools for the benefit of those who could not 
attend on working days. At the other schools severjil courses of lessons 
in drawing in outline were given in the hours of relaxation of the manu- 
facturers preparatoiy to the * instruction in drawing, in geometry and 
mechanics, as applied to the useful arts, accoisding to the plan of M. J>iipin, 
which is becoming daily more extended in France and other parts of the 
Continent. » , 

The correspondents of the soefety furnish it with information as to the 
siqite of the schools in foreign countries: — In Denmark the schools at 
the end of 1827 were 2003 intmmber; and 368 were to opened in 

the course of 1828. In Sweden the schools were 1830, in >#hich 
singing, and drawing in outline were also taught. In the Netherlands 
in a population of" 6,267,280 souls, the elementary schools counh*d 
633,859. The Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar had promulgated a law oblig- 
ing all fathers of families to send such of O^eir children as had attained 
six years of age to the elementary schools. A school of mutual instruction 
had been founded in Barcelona, and preparations were making for the 
establishment of othefs in Upper Catalonia. Iq the island of Malta were 
two schools, in one of which 179 boys were instructed; in the other 155 
girls. In Greece the adoption of thh system of mutual instruction had been 
decreed by the President. At Kalassa, in America, there exists a school 
under the direction of a French master. In the other parts of America, in 
Africa, and in the Indies, the method is every day extending itself. 1 n 
Madagascar there are 32 schools, to which there were admitted 1525 males 
and 433 females. The income of the French Society for the diffusion of 
mutual instruction amounted in 1827 to 23,056.75 francs, the ex})endituro 
to 20,993.80, leaving a balance of 2062.95 francs. Tlie increase in the 
number of subscribers in 1827 wais 944, At Florence a society for the 
diffusion of education on the system of mutual instruction ha-j been also 
formed ; the schools were so full that the admission of new pupils was 
obliged to be suspended until the education of others ,had been finished. 
The system had been extended with success into the smaller towns of 
the Tuscan State .— di Fireme, 

Deaf and Dumb Asylums . — The number of establishments for the 
education oS the Deaf and Dumb in the different states of Europe and the 
United States of America are as follows : — There ar<! fifteen in France, one in 
Spain, one in Portugal, four in Italy, three in Switzerland, twenty-four in Ger- 
many, f®ur in the Netberfends, two in Denmark, one inJSweden, eight hi Eng- 
land, one in Russia, and seven in the United^States of America ^- 
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Progress of Education in England , — ^Although tlie fact of the great 
and general increase of the means of education could not be ddubted, it was 
manifestly desirable to establish some data, by which a calculation of the 
average amount of this increase might b© obtained. Mr. Brougham, who 
had been Chairman of the Parliamentary Commiltee in 1815, accordingly 
addressed a considerable number of letters in the spring of 1828, to the 
ministers of parishes of each county in England (excepting Middlesex), and. 
received answers in the highest ^egrees atisfactory. The results were commu* 
nicated to the House of Commons, late in the Session, (in Mr. Brougham’s 
absence) by Mr. Spring Rice; and that genfiornan slated, that the clergy were 
extremely ])rompt and zealous in transmitting the l eqiiisite information. 

From a consideration of the important facts contained in these Returns, we 
are enabled to arrive at some conclusions, •'■to a certain extent satisfactory, 
upon the great progress of education in England. 

The 487 Returns to the (hrcular Letter of 1828, are in the proportion 
of 1-2 1st to the whole number of parishes of England. . 

Of the 487 Returns, 123 are from Parishes which did not possess any 
Schools in 1818, but which lip.ve new Schools establislied ; this is in the 
proportion of l-17th to the 2121 parishes without schools in 1818. 

In 1818 there w' ere 1411 Unendovved Day Schools in the 487 Parishes, 
which now return 32G0 ; increase 1849 ; the number being considerably 
more tlian doubled. < * ^ 

In 1818 there were 50,034 children educated in the 487 Parishes, which 
il^w return 105,571 ; increase 55,537 ; the number of scholars not being 
increased in quite so great projiortion as the number of schools. 

As, theretore, the present number of|..Unendow^ed Schools in the 487 
Parishes, con^pared wdth the number in 1818, is as sixteen to seven, the 
average present number of schools in the vdiolc kingdom, as compared vfith 
the 14,000 in 1818, would be 32,000. 

And, as the present number of Children in the Unendowed Schools of 
the 487 parishes, compared with the numher in 1818, is as 21 to 10, the 
average present number in the whole kingdom, as compared with the 478,000 
in 1818, would be 1,003,800.^ 

With these data before usj wt. have reason to believe that the principle 
of doubling the number of childrerf now educated in imendowed schools, 
as compared with the returns of iSl8, may be applied with tolerable 
correctness to the whole kingdom. The increase of schools upon the Bell 
and Tjaiieaster systems is in a much •> larger pro[)ortiou. In the endowed 
schools, and the unendowed schools, the scholars may fairly be estimated at 
more than a mililoii . — Companion to the Almanac, 

Schools in Germany,— -In the slates of the South of Cennany there is a 
law respecting schools, which lias existed for above a century, but which 
has been greatly improved within the last thirty years. By Ibis law, 
parents are compelled to send tlieir children to school, from the age of six 
to fourteen years, where they must be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but where they may acquire as much additional instruction in 
other branches as their parents choose to pay for. To many of the schools 
of Bavaria large gardens are attached, in which the boys are taught the 
principal operations of agriculture and gardening in their hours ot play; 
and, in all the schools of the three states, the girls, in addition to the same 
instruction as the boys, are taught knitting, sewii;jg, embroidery, &c. It is 
the duty of the police and jiriest (which may be considered equivalent to 
our parish vestries) of each commune or parish, to see that thf. law is duly 
executed, the children sent regularly, and instructed duly. If the parents 
are partially or wholly unable to pay for their children, the conrmune 
make# up the deficiency. Religion is taught by the priest of the village or 
.hamlet ; and where there are two or tliree religions in one parish, each 
child is t^uigntby the priest of its parents; all of which priests are,trom 
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their office, n\cmbers of the committee or vestry of the commune, Tlic 
priest or priests of the parish have the regular inspection of the school- 
master, and are required l)y the government to see that he does his duty, 
while each priest, at the same tim!h, sees that the children of his flock attend 
regularly. After the child has been the appointed number of years at 
school, it receives from the schoolmaster, and the priest of the religion to 
tvhich it belongs, a certificate, without whicl^it cannot procure employment. 
To employ any person under twenty- one, v’ithout such a certdicalc, is 
illegal, and punished by a fixed j^ne, as is almost every other offence in this 
part of Germany; and the fines <ire never remit ted, which makes •jumishment 
always certain. The schoolmaffter is paid miurh in the fame way as in 
Scotland ; by a house, a garden, and sometimes a hold, and by a small salary 
from the parish*; and by fixed fates for the children. — il/gg. q/' is'atvllh't* 

Population arni Uaioer-^ihj of Fmjhurg. — The city of Freybuvg, chief 
town of tlie llreisgaii, in Jhiden, has nearly doubled its population since 
178G; at that period it contained 7G94 inhaliihi^ts ; in 1823 the number 
of souls amounted to 14,534. Tlie University founded in 1454 reckons in the 
four faculties twenty-two ordinary, and toilrleeri extraordinary professors 
and teachers. The number of students amounlod in 1824 to somewliat more 
Ilian C 0 0. — iTutiingische A nzcigen» 

Malle Brans XJuW(*rsal Go(?graphy%-^\\^ sev^enth posthumous volume 
of the Precis de la Geographic Universelle pa^ M. Malte Jlrim uas brought 
out ill the course of last year. The person who has undertaken llic task wf 
continuing this great work has ac(|uitled him*ielf siiccessfuny, and has 
obtained the praise of M, Bor^idc St. Vincent, in an article inserted in a 
re'jcmt number of the llevue EncyclopedKpie. The volume »confain» the 
description of Germany, Switzerlf ml, and Italy. Tlie author is in onouiuied 
by M. Bory do SI. Vincent to have, in many respects, risen to a level^with 
the style of Malle Brim, and to have produc(‘d a work astonishing by the 
variety of ini cresting recitals, by the superiority with which the ditf'enmt 
questions of Natural Mistory connected with geography, and iweii subjects 
of high, moral, aiiTl political importance, treated. In the latter, the 
autlior exhibits an independence, and a^jlulosophy which have nothing offen- 
sive in them, because they arc confined to conveying instruction, 

• 

South American Civilization . — Another instamce of the progress towards 
civilization of the late Spanish coloiiies is added to those daily occuriing 
by the (‘stalilishmeiil of a reading society, and of a periodical puhhcalioii at 
Saint lago di Chili. The latter bears the title of Kl Mercurio Chileno, and 
appears once a month in a pamphlet of 48 pages, price 5 reaux, or about 
ten-pence-halfpcnny each number. The first niirnlaa- contains an essay on 
Public Credit, Medicine, the art of Cuiing Moral Infirmities, Public* and 
Collegiate Education, and six pages devoted to \arieties. 

Chronicle of Ansbert. — A lost manuscript of fho t'hronicle, wrillcn in fh^ 
.12th and 13th ceiitiu'v by the Dearitif Prague, Vincenz, and the Abbot tif 
Muhlhausen, Gerlach, has been lately recovered m the Catheilral hhrajy 
of Prague. The discovery is of the greater consequence, as the manuscript 
cca-itains the hitherto unknown Clironicle of Ansbert, which gives liie 
history, by a paaiicipator in the expedition, of the crusade of the Kniperor 
Frederick I. in 1 1 8y, an ^vent of vrfiiiili no contemporaneous account has 
hitherto appeared. This Chronicle is. therefore, one of the most important 
iiistorical fragments of the middle age ; great light is thrown by it on the 
German, Hungarian, Servian, and Bulgarian history, and oven at that of 
Bohtmia a glance is given in a preface. The Chronicle of Aushert has 
.been edited and publis^icd by Dobrowsky, under the following title : — 
^Historia dc ExpediAone Frideiici Imperatoris, edita a quodam Austiiensi 
.Clehco, qui eidem inlerfuit, nomine Ansberto. N uno priti^um a Gerlavi 
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Chromed, cujis ea partem constituit, typis expressa,curante Jos. Dobrowsky,’ 

-^Aksfrid Zeiiung, 

Netv German Edition of Pliny,— Ai the grand scientific meeting lately 
Theld in Berlin, a subscription was agreed to be made among the persons 
there assembled, for tlie collection of* a sum to defray the expenses of 
collating the edition of the works of Pliny the Elder, now preparing in 
Germany, with the manuscript in the British Museum. 

Origin of Geological Maps, — The naturalist Lister was the first who 
suggested ki 1684 the idea of maps to denote by colours the superficial 
extent and bouedaries of soils, clays, rocks, and mineral strata, but the 
appearance of the first geological map was in 1815. It was constructed by 
Mr. William Smith, after twenty-five years \3f unremitting application to the 
project, — Mag, of Nat, Hist, 

Panegyrics of Bouterwek and Von Sartorias. — A festival in honour of the 
memory of the late Profgssor Bouterw’ek was held by the Uoyal Society of 
Sciences at Gottingen, on the Gth of September last. Professor Blunienbach 
addressed to the" assembly *the oration in panegyric of the deceased 
philologist, in which he gave a brief account of his life, and a review of his 
works. Tlie oration will be published. On the same occasion the Hofrathe 
IJerr Heeren, in an eulogistic discourse, paid a tribute to the memory of the 
late Professor von Sartorius, the colleague of Bouterw ek, also a professor in 
the University of Gottingen, And who died shortly after his more renowned 
colleague. — Allg. Lit, Leitung. 

The Tomb of Hafiz. — Like the tomb offSaadi, that of Hafiz was said to 
have been placed on the spot which he frequented when alive ; and ^his 
grave, it is helieved, stands at the foot if a cypress planted by his own 
hands. It is only six months since this sacred tree had fallen down, after 
having stood so many years ; and though it was sawn oft*, the trunk is still 
preserved above ground, to be shewn to visitors. The tomb as to its 
present structure is a recent work, and is ascribed to the munificence of 
Kurreem Khan, not more than forty years since. Tko period at which 
Hafiz wrote is about four hu\idred and forty years ago. The original copy 
of his works, written by his own haAds, was kept here, chained to the tomb, 
until about a century since, when Asheraff, the king of the Atfghans, took 
Ispahan, and afterwards Suiraz, in the reign of Shah Sultan Hus.sein ; and 
the book of Hafiz was then taken by him to Candahar, where it is now' said 
to be. — Buckingham's Travels in Persia, 

Women of Egypt. — M. Charles le Normant, one of the persons attached 
to the French Scientific Expedition to Egypt, speaks in the following terms 
of the women of that country, in one of a series of letters published in ‘ Le 
Globe' : — 

“ Thus the women, of whom even a habit of toilsome labour failed to affect 
the development, preserve a delicacy of form, a just proportion in their 
limbs, a natural grace, heightened by simple and striking style of dress. 
The poorest Arabian girl, clothed but in a blue chemise, and that in tatters, 
could give lessons in grace, nay almost in coquetterie, to the loveliest 
peasant of France. A pretty Arab woman is the beau ideal of a female 
opera dancer ; a form inclined to the slender, but of just pfoportions ; limbs 
finely turned and well set, feet very «sniall, and of exquisite shape ; hands 
so delicate, that the bracelets of the low'er arm may be passed over them 
without opening ; gazelle-like eyes, to which the black tingeing^of the brows 
gives at once a softness and a brilliancy. Those of the pooi'est class wear 
nothing but a long blue chemise, and a veil of the same colour, a cortier of 
which pey hold in the mouth when they meet a man, ©specially if he bem Frank. 
The richer conceal their faces by a large mask of biack silk, with nothing 
uncovered bid the forehead and eyes. Ear-rings, profusion of necklcoes of 
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shells, gkss^pSLstc, to which are attached amUldd of silver, or of bright 
copper bracelets of the same variety and multiplicity, the chin tattoed blue, 
as well as the hands and a part of, the arm ; and the black painting of the 
eye-brows, complete the toilette of ^n Arab woman, which, in spite of iU 
apparent bizarrerie, forms a whole both original and pleasing/* 

. Printing at Egina. — A translation into modern Greek of the Catechisme 
d'Economie Politique of M. Say has been printed at Egina, and dedicated 
by the translator to the Count Ca^o d’lstrias. , 

German Publications in 1828^The catalogue of the Ltipsig Michael- 
mas fair announces 3235 new works ; that of the Easter fair contained 
3883 : so that the year 1 828 produced 7118 works. This exceeds gready all 
preceding years, as appears by the following statement: — In 1814, tnere 
appeared 2529 works; in 1815, 2750 ; in 1810, 3197; in 1817, 3532 ; in 
1818, 3781 ; in 1819, 3910 ; in 1820, 3958; in 1821, 3997 ; in 1822,4283 
in 1823, 4309 ; in 1824, 4511 ; in 1825, 4836 ; irP 1820, 4704 ; in 1827,. 
5108; in 1828, 5654. , 

This last number differs from that before given as the produce of 189^, by 
the subtraction of the foreign books sent on commission to the German book- 
sellers, and of maps, *tnusical works, and publications announced as about h* 
appear. The number of booksellers wht^furnished this supply^ atnount to 
391. The greatest contributor was Cotta, of Stutlgard, who sent 08 new 
articles to the last fair. Theology is the most fertile field ; in one half year* 
the works of this class amounted to 367 ; in the sgmo term, the number of 
other works was as follows : — Periq^cal, 185 ; history, 1 ao ; romances, 112, 
part translations from the French and English ; almanacs, 76 ; *and works 
on foreign languages, 99. The pri|icipal historical works announced are, 
third edition of the Roman History of Niebuhr, and the Historical afiil 
Philosophical Pieces of the same author; the fifth volume of the Geo.» 
graphy of the Greeks and Romans, by Mannert ; the fourth of the His- 
tory of the German People, by laiden ; the fifteenth of the Historicaji 
Works of Hecren ; tlje sixth edition of the Universallli story of Becker;, 
and the eighth edition of the History of German/, by Kohlrausch. A His- 
tory of the Magyares (Hungarians,) by Mailalh; a History of Prussia,, by 
Voigt ; and a History of^lhe Jew's, by Jost. — Revue Ency, 

French Translatfons of English TVorks. — Among the works recently 
translated from our language intoFreni?h, is the Chilae Harold's Ptlgrimage^ 
of Lord Byron, by the author of Melodies PoHiques, The attempt, accord- 
ing to the Revue EncyclopcdlquOj is a failure. M. A. J. B. Defauconet 
and M. Jean Cohen have found easier tasks : the former, in the translation 
of the White Boys of M. Baynim, the rest of whose works ho promises to 
make known to French readers : the latter, in the translation ot Pelham,, 
which is spoken of as a successful publication. 

Proceedings of the Royal Spaiiish Afgdemy of History. — The academical 
year of the Royal Academy of History of Madrid terminated at the end 
of November, and with it terminated also the presidency of D. Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete, who, in the usual discourse at the last sessioui 
whiclwas held on tlje 28th of that month, enumerated the labours performed 
by the academy during the year: of these, the most worthy of notice, are i 
Provision for proceeding witl^the publication of the Clironicle of the King 
Ferdinand IV., which had been suspended for twenty years, and which is now 
ready for the prens ; also, preparing for the press, the twenty first hooks of thc^ 
Historia^eneral de las Indias of Gonzalo Fernandez Ctviedo, with engrav- 
ings of several designs to accompany the history, representing various ut<in«* 
sils of the Ifidians, and apirHals, plants, fruits, and otlier objects of natural 
peculiar to the country, ' 
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Public Plducation in ikTwyafl!.— Under the auspices of a Royal Economic 
Society, public scliools for lessons in drawing?, in arithmetic/ practical geo- 
metry, and sinii)le math(‘maUcs, have existed for nearly half a century in 
Murcia; and so early as the foundation, of the society, the utility and neces- 
sity of a class for instructing young artisans in mechanics and chemistry 
applical^le to the arts, was officially and formally acknowledged. The neces- 
sary funds have been hitherto wanting for the jmrpose, until a patriotic 
priest, D. Jose Lopez Padillat parish priest of Santa Eulalia, came forward 
and took gpon himself to defray the expe^os of a jirofessorship of mecha- 
nics as applicaj^Je to the useful 5rls. Thishcneficent proposal was accepted 
by the society, and a class was accordingly opened in the beginning of 
Noveijibor . — Gazeta de Batjona. 

Literary Fraud. — A recent number of the Gazeta de Bayona mentions 
that one of the most impudent literary frauds committed since the invention 
of printing, has been lately perjictrated at Madrid. An obscure and ignorant 
mau, D. Firinin Cabalkr.’o, jiroposed to publisli by subscription, and in fact 
did so publish, a little work under the title of “ Turkey, tlie Theatre of the 
present War, by Firinin Caliallcro." He advertised his book with every 
fornialily in the public pa])(;rs, amd by means of placards. The public 
bought the book with all avidity, until one, somewhat more learned than 
the rest, discovered that the new. publication was no more than a literal 
reprint of a Tour to Constantinople, made by orderSif Charles III. in 1784, 

< by 1). Gabriel Aristizalials allcl several other officers still living, and published 
and got up in a very expensive manner at the king's printing-office. 

Length of German Words. — ^The English language presents some few 
words which the short-winded race who adojit it as the medium for exuress- 
ir^g their thoughts, are apt to consider sftmewhat long. Of these protnono- 
tafy is not perhaps the very shortest. Polysyllabic as it is, however, it 
forms but a member of the following word in German : 

V iceoberappell ati on sgericht sproton ot arius . 

In English : Appcal-courts-chief-prothonolary’s-doputy. 

, J n. Naval /.nd Military Economy. 

Russian Agricultural and Military Colonies. our last number we 
gave from the Bulletin Vniversel an account ot a colony of this nature in 
Siberia ; w^e now extract from the Ih'cue Ennjcloj)edique the following par- 
ticulars of the regulations common to all the military colonies establislied by 
the late Emperor Alexander, and those which arc still in jirogress. 

In every regimental district (arrondissement,) two principal points are par- 
ticularly at tended to : — its regulations for the purposes of economy : and its 
constitution for the service of the frontier. 

Every arrondissement is divided into households (mcnages) : every m<^nage 
consists of a farm and its dependencies, a house and its appurtenances, do- 
mestic animals and beasts of Jabou|^, agricultural instruments and household 
furniture, provisions, and corn for consumption and seed. The numheir of 
these establishments is in proportion to the number of men required for the 
frontier service. 

Tlie population of a regimental an’ondissement is divided into thkt part 
which is iixed, and that whiclj, is^ moveable : the first never quit their 
homes ; the other must bo always ready to 'march. The fixed population 
consists of the heads of the mfmages, cantonnists, invalids, primitive inha- 
4>itant9 above the age of forty-five years, and lastly, the families of all. 

The management of the land, as well as all the domestic appurtenances, is 
•ei^rusted to the heads of the manages, who are also charged with the inain- 
vtenanoe of the, families left incomplete by the feof/eable corps when in cam- 
paign. SThe individuals belonging to these families so left are distributed 
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amon^ the other manages ; they share the labour, and partake the produce 
and the profAs. All that is acquired by the industry or the cominorce of 
the chiefs of the menages, and by the fixed members of the absent column, 
independently of the wants of the\nenage, is their private property. 

All the male children indiscrimintftely are admitted to the number of can- 
tonnists. They are divided into three classes, according to age : the lowest, 
tiie middle, and tlie highest. • 

Every arrondissement is divided either into battalions, companies, or squa- 
drons, according to the service. Jlie masters of the mcnages, distributed in 
a military manner, prepare for service, in tlAj absence of the moveable corps, 
the men enrolled and destined tcffill up the vacancies in trie array in the 
field. 

Every arrondissement is to haVe its church, schools, and other putilic in- 
stitutions ; an establishment for the breed of horses, and for the service of 
communications by posts ,* and a bank for advancing capital ; a receptacle 
for decayed persons, and an hospital is founded at die expense of the ciown. 
The children under age are maintained and educated at the same chaiize ; 
those grown up, Und m service, arc restored tc^lheir families on their return. 
The colonized peasants may make all legal acquisitions ; inequality of pos- 
sessions is permitted : in this respect tlie general rule and conscqiuMices of 
industry and labour are allowed to take tjieir course. 

French School for CacaJry at Sanmur. — The military scliool for cavalry 
at Saumuris one of the most complete establislfinenfs of the kind in Europe-* 
It is a sort of normal school for the instruct lon.of teachers, who theneo 
pass into the army, and propagate^ the knowledge of which they liavc made 
an especial study during two years. , 

Tile principal objects of instruct^n arc equitation and the employment of 
cavalry; its relation to other kind of troops; the study of the norse in tlio 
different stages of its existence ; and farriery. Fur this purpose a veterinary 
school; a stud of English and Arabian stallions ; a riding school, for the 
service of which there art? kept 200 valuable horses of all breeds ; a school 
for trumpeters, and iivo squadrons of cavalry-rnen, educating for instructors 
(dlveff rnsfrurfeifrsjj iXYQ attached to the estabfishmcnt. Captains chosen 
from the regiments w ere first sent for twb^ears to Saumur ; theseHave been 
replaced by lieutenants, intended to second them as instructors, and to suc- 
ceed them in their ranlvs. The cadets of Saint- Cyt intended for the cavalry, 
on leaving that establishment, pass two years at Saumur before they are 
placed in regiments, in which they become in their turn lieutenant and cap- 
tain instructors. 

The squadrons of cavalurs cllves are composed, first, of soldiers put on 
the lists of promotion, and pointed out by the colonels of their regiments ; 
second, volunteers cliosen in preference from among the sons of soldiers, 
and young men whose age or fortune would be obstacles to their [absenting 
themselves for competition at Saint-Cyr, yet who, on account of their supe- 
rior education, would not be conterjt to enter the ranks. These cavalry-^ 
men, subject to all the obligations oi the military service, follow, besides, 
courses of instructions similar to that undergone by the officers. They are 
sent to regiments in quality of subalterns, when, alter two years’ sojourn in 
the school, they arj found on examination capable of fulfilling not duly the 
duties of subalterns, but also those of^in|truclors. Every cavalry regiment 
rec.eives two of them annually. 

The instruction in the school comprises: 1st, The rules of exercise and 
evolutions of tl*e cavalry, sword exercise on foot and horseback, the use of 
the various fire-arms ; 2nd, the regulations of home service and of ganisons ; 
3d, a theoretical and practical course of equitation divided into four p^^rts, 
that is to siy, knowledge ol* the horse, the employment of die animal, his 
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preservation, And the breeding and choice for use ; 4th, a course of^ militaiy 
science and histoiy, including topography, the administration of regimental 
offices and the theory of service in the field ; 5th, drawing, applied pnneipally 
to the study of the horse and to landscape ; Gth, fencing, leaping, and swim- 
ming. The civil offices are performed by the soldiers, without distinction of 
civil and military. 

The school composed of st brigadier-general (maHchal de camp), com* 
mander ; a colonel, second edmmander ; a lieutenant-colonel, four superior 
officers, a oiiaplain, eight captain-instructors, three captain-majors, a captain 
quarter-m aster, lieutenant of uniforms, fivfe officers oHhe faculty, an equerry 
commandant, eight common equerries ; a 'captain of the staff, professor of 
militaiy science and history ; two lieutenants of the staff, joint professors of 
military science and history ; a professor ot drawing, a professor of mUsic, a 
veterinary professor, a riding and four sub-riding masters, fencing masters, &c. 

The body of troops is composed of 507 men and 306 horses, organised as 
follows : — « 

First squadron . . A division of lieavy cavalry — a division of dragoons. 

Second squadron . Two divisions of light cavalry, one armed with the 
lance, the other with the carbine. 

Third squadron . . A division of farriers — a division of trumpeters. 

Every year, the inspectors-gener{\t of cavalry point out for the choice of the 
minister at war an officer of every corps of cavalry, ‘as well of the guard as 
/)f the line, to be sent in quality of officer of instruction to the school. They 
wear there the uniform of the regiment to which they belong ; they take 
their horsci with them, add make use of them in the exercises and mancEu- 
vres. 

The commissions of officer-instructor are reserved exclusively to the^offi- 
cem who have gone through the courses oV the school in quality of lieutenants 
of instruction. Those who, at their examinations on leaving, obtain the two 
highest attestations of merit, arc proposed to the king to obtain immediately 
cilher promotion, or admission into me guard. 

The youths from Saint- Cyr form a squadron. Those who obtain the two 
highest attestations of meHt are named to the king to* bo admitted to the 
guai’d, or 10 receive promotion, at the expiration of their four years’ standing. 
When the farriers have received the necessary instruction, they are placed 
in that capacity in the regiments of the guard or of the line. ^ , 

The number of horses of the establishment being insufficient to consume 
tlie shoes there made, which amount annually to 40,000, denCts are made of 
these in the foitresscs, to come into use in time of war. The establishment 
makes use of no new iron, but procures that material from the arsenal, old 
gun-ban-els, &c. — Revue Encyclopi'dique. 

French Military Punishments,— United Sendee Journal, a new peri- 
odical, of which the first number appeared last month, gives the following 
account of the punishment of French deserters. Four battalions of infantry 
of the line, of the garrison of Paris, ijere marched into the Place Vendome, 
and formed into a hollow square. In a few minutes afterwards, the prisoners 
were brought from the guard-house of the Etat Major de Place, escorted by 
a Serjeant'S guard. They were dressed in great coats, waistcoats, trowsers, 
and tall caps (something of the Montero cut) of grey serge. They were 
marcheil into the centre of the square, and halted in front of the column • 
thenco they were marched round W square, having halted at the end ol 
evenrten or ^elve paces, and finally placed again near the column. A 
greffier, in black, then came forward, attended by the fieli officers of the 
regiments assembled, took oft'his hat, and produced a large sheet, eontaininff 
the /lames ami descriptions of the prisoners -their crime, trial, and condemt 
pation. He then called out one of the culprits, t/hp, advancing, fop in handi 
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to the centre of the square, remote from every other individual, and of course 
conspkjuous, lieiird the ])aiti<*iil;irs respectin^^ himself read in a voice that 
was audible to all present. He was then ordered liaek to the guard, when hia 
companion was summoned, and ifhderwent a similar degradation, the drums 
and music at intervals regaling thefti with appropriate music corresponding 
with our ‘ Rogue’s March.’ The troops were then marched past them ; after 
which the prisoners were led to prison, previoiisly to their bei)pg sent to work 
on the roads, with cannon balls chained to tlvt*ir logs for five years. The 
whole proceeding was very solemn, although the fellows affected to treat the 
matter very lightly. * 

Bmsim Manufactory tf Arms. Arscml of Tula. — The ' Aiissland,’ in an 
extract translated from a Hussiari work — ^Ihe Description of the Arm Manu- 
factory of Tula, by Joseph Ham A — gives the following aeetumt of Ine pro- 
gress of that manufacture in Hu.ssia:— Russia is indebted for her first manu- 
facture and foundery of iron to a Dutchman, Andrew Vmius, in l(j:V2, Ihitil 
that period the Dutch had suiijilied the Russians wjjh the greater part ol the 
material reipiired for their aitillery. Andrew Vmius elected his facton^ tor 
which Michael Feodorovvilsch, the father offl\‘ter the Great, gave him a 
patent, on the i her Tulitselia, about twelve miles from Tula; procuring the 
lion from a mine shortly before discovered in the district of Diedilof, near the 
river Alena. Sixteen jears afterw'ardsj^the fiist nianufaelure of arms wasi 
established at Mos<‘(nv,*under 1h?? direction of tlie ainisnuth, Francis Akin; 
and lastly, in the year 1712, in pursuance of an uJvase ol Veter, was 1 he arsenal 
of Tula ibunded. Nolw ilhstandmg the preference si low'ii to foieigners \\f 
the government, two native Russians, the blacksftnlli Mark VVr*siljewitsch 
iSiderof, and a soldier, .lacol) Hat Mselief, desorvid well of their country for 
scv/^’al improvements in li>di a nlic.s, and the in\ ention of .some* i emai k able 
machinoiy for the fabiic of niuskcS bariels. laitterl^, however, a foreigner, 
the Knglishinan John Johns, since I8i7, has brought the fabric ot aims ai 
Tula to a ])itch of ])i'rfection bardl> to be excelled by the most celebniteil 
manufactoiies of England. Fiomthis great arm niauulactory tbere issiu', 
yearly, 700,000 stand ot tir(‘-arms. and 2.), 000 side-iums. JVlore lhau 3000 
workmen arc employed m their fabiic. 

§ 12. Geoguxpuv, fcJrATisncs, anu Vujilic Economy, 

Bivers of South Anuoira. — The cpiestion, wbidi of the South American 
rivers, llie Orinoco, the Amazon, or Uie Plata, be the greatest, is yet imde- 
termined. '1 he Rio de la Plata has the wulest mouth, its breadth luiiouutiug 
to twenty-three geograjihical miles. But this liver, like the English livers, 
is navig.dile l)ut for a short di?»tance. Its inconsidei able depth becomes, 
even at the city of Bueno'' Ayres, an hindrance to navigation. The Amazon 
is the longest of all the rivers. From its origin in the lake bauridoeiia to its 
mouth, its course amounts to 720 geographical miles. Outlie contrary, its 
breadth in the province (»f Juen de Hracamoros, by the cataract of Kentama^ 
is scarcely so consideialile as that of the Rhine at Mayence. 'J'hc Orinoco 
at its mouth appears smaller than Jai Plata or the Amazons. Its length, toa» 
amounts, according to astronomical calculation, to only miles. But far 
in the interior of Gunyana, at the distance ot NO miles from its mouth, at 
high«water, the riv^r is still 10,200 feet broad. At the jieriodical overflowing 
of its banks, its waters are elev ated to the heiglit of troni twenty-eight to thirty-^ 
six feet al ove the common kvel ot tlu^rifcr. — Humboldt — “ Atheuceum.'' 

State of extent of Nicily may be stated at 11,50.1 Italian 

miles square, 0qiial to 031,015 ^ .inie of Sicil 3 ^ THiis territory, which is sup- 
posed if ancient times to have ci'iitained a population of }d,(W(KOvo souls, 
is now occ^ipied b}’^ l,f)00,(ym iubabhauts. Accotding to a ci'nsus inatlean 
1747, there wi're 47,000«inaividuals devoted to the church, llie changes iu 
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the times have diminished the number of this class, but they,are still rabre 
abundant than even in Italy. The number of nobles and lawyers is also 
vastiy disproportionate to the general mass of the population : but the data 
necessary to form any accurate conclusion on these points are wanting. It 
is calculated that the one half of the soil is employed in the cultivation of 
grain : the rest is occupied by rice plantations, gardens, vineyards, lands not 
tap^le of cultivation, and lands occupied by houses, cities, and rivers. 
The total rent of the land was estimated by the government in 1810 at 
3,800,000 Qunces. ♦ Since that time the v^lue has gradually diminished, and 
according to a jecent work, * Saggio sulle ’cause ed i rimedii delle angustie 
attuali deir Economia Agraria in Sicilia di'Niccolb Palmieri,' affairs in that 
island are in such a state that the land can no longer be let on lease : or, if 
such a'thing as a contract for letting take^ place, it is at the third part, and 
often less, of the rent previously paid : the estates are without stock — the 
landlords are under the daily necessity of resorting to legal measures for 
the recovery of the arrears due to them ; and the sales by auctions of stock, 
and even of utensils, are continual. 

The price of labour of the OLiltivator, and an allowance of profit for capital 
employed, being deducted, there remains no rent for the landlords. The ge- 
neral, local, or communal taxes amount to 2,000,000 ounces. This state of 
things is considered attributable in a great measure to the high rate to which 
articles of every kind rose during the occupation by the English, and the sub- 
sequent reaction. It is calculated, that, during the possession of the British, 
*12,000,000/. sterling, in naval and military expenditure, in subsidies and 
capital employed in commercial undertakings, wore annually brought to the 
island. c 

Revenue 'of Great Britain, — The following is an abstract of ther-Net 
Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the year ending the 5tU of 
January, 1829, compared with that of the preceding year 

Years ended January 5. 

1828. 1829. Increase. Decrease. 

Customs . . £10,391,838 £16,125,118 £260,720 

Excise . . 10, 969^664 18,700,373 £1*730,809 

Stamps* . . 6,375,140 6,666,363 291,223 — 

Post-ofl5ce . 1,385,000 1,400,000 15,000 ■— 

Taxes . . 4,7(i8,273 4,849,302 ‘ 81,029 ^ — 

Miscellaneous 754,860 ^ 564,166 — 190,094 

46,644,675 48,305,322 2,118.061 457,414 

Deduct Decrease . , . 457,414 

Increase on the Year • . 1,660,647 — 

Revenue of the U, S, of America, — Aggregate of receipts during the year 
24,940,863 dollars, 67 cents. Year’s expenditur^25,637,51 1 d. 63 c. Balance 
remaining in treasury at commencement of 18w, 5,861,972 d. 83 cents. In 
1829,5, 125,638 d. 14 cents. The receipts of 1 828 had amounted to 2,000, OOOd. 
more than was anticipated. 9,000,000 d. had been applied to the extinction 
of the capital of the debt, and 3,000,000 d. in payment of interest. The 
whole debt due 1st January, 1829, 58,362,155 d. 78 cents. — President's 
Address to Congress, 

Tea Trade of Russia. — The Russian periofeal, the Northern Bulletin 
of April, 1828, gives the following particulars pf the trade of Russia, in tea, 
an 'article the consumption of which has become great ir that country, 
where its use is reg^ded as a salutary innovation, and as tending super- 
iwde^the habit of drinking spirituous liquors. Reforms the principal branch 
* lOtf, 9d. to the ounce. 
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of traffic At the fair of Nijni-Novgorod. Jhe chests are enyelooed in skins 
in a manner that the tea itself cannot be affected by the odour oi any ohjecU 
>yhich are near it. It is on Uiis account represented to be superior tg the 
tea brought bv sea to England, jw'hich it is said cannot be protected from 
the marine exhalations. The arrival of the article, more or less early in the 
season at the fair, depends on the thawing of the rivers of Siberia. It is 
‘ transposed on sledges from Kiakhta on*the frontiers of China to Tomsk, 
in Siberia, where it sometimes has to waft six weeks or two months, the 
period of its embarkation, in dcijked boat§. It descends the Otty and ascends 
the Irtish: then, again disembarked, it has to make a cross journey of 12 
wersts to Perme, where it resumes its navigation, and is conveyed by water 
to Nijni-Novgorod. The expeditions set out from Kiakhta at the beginubg 
of February. The convoy of 1827 arrived at Nijni-Novgorod on the 35th 
of July, on board eight raschiveSt decked boats with a keel and a rudder, each 
carrying from 5 to 6000 pouds (90 to 110 tons), the freight of which are 
valued at about 240,000/. The expense of transports amounts to about 
1 0 per cent. ^ 

Russian Coin of Platina, — A recent number of the Revm Encychp4dique^ 
in noticing a work on the productions in gold and platina of the Oural 
Mountains, gives the particulars of the experiment made by the Emperor 
Nicholas, to bring thj^ metal iato use *Js currency. His Majesty has caused 
money to be struck of platina, and offered fo^ circulation without any com- 
pulsion on his subjects to receive it. The com will have the value CH thi^e 
silver roubles, about 9.s*. 6<i. It resembles in form and size thg piece repi’e- 
senting a paper* rouble, that is^o say, it is about the size of an English 
shilling. Individual possessors of the metal are pcrmitted*to bring the 
material to the Royal I\Iint, to ke there coined. The experiment has Deen 
made on a trifling scale only, on account of the small quantity of Ihetal 
which has yet been worked. Great expectations are entertained from the re- 
sults of the discovery, and this new use of it, to Russian prosperity. 

Produce of the Oural Mines. — The produce of the mines of the Oural 
Mountains in 182? was as follows. The aiines of the crown vielded 
89 * pouds 29 pounds 53^^ zolotniks o5 gold, and 2 pouds 7TRMnas a5j|| 
zolotniks of platina. The mines belonging to individuals yielded 192 pouds 
1 0 lbs. 49 zol. of gold, Rnd 23 pouds 23 lbs. 40u§ zol. of plat. Total of gold, 
282 pouds 0 lbs. zol. Total of platina 25 pouds 30 lbs. 65i§ loL— 
Encyclopcdique. * 

Increase of Population in Italy. — ^The city of Rimini contains 14,200 in- 
habitants, the population having increased 4000 in ten years. This aug- 
mentation proceeded principally from the poorer classes. The number of 
foundlings at the end of 1826 amounted to 424. — Antologia di Firenze. 

Germanic Federation. — Commercial treaties between the principal states 
that compose the German^ Federation have been recently concluded at 
Cassel. These treaties diviSe Germmpy into four principal districts for com- 
mercial relations ; 1st, Austria, 2na, Prussia, Hesse Darmstadt, Ahhjdt 
Dessau, Anhalt Bernberg, Anhalt Goethen, and a part of Bchwartzburg, 
Soiiderhausen; 3rd, Bavaria, Wirtemberg,Hohenzollem; 4th, Saxony, Hesse 
Cas.fel,Saxe Weim^^r, Brunswick, Hesse Homburg, Oldenburg, Saxe Coburg, 
&c. &c., Bremen and Fiankfort. ^ ^ 

Duration of Generations. — Some curious observations have been made 
by M. Villot on the duration of generations in the last centuiy, the results 
of w'hich he sflbmitted in *a memoir to the French Atademy, and which he 
obtained by taking from the registers, in cases to tlie number of 48'^, the 
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date of the birth of a male child, and following up the series of its parents to 
the commencement of the century. In Paris, during the eighteenth century, 
to the time of marriage, the mean age of<a man had l)een 2!) years (i8 
hundredths, and that of a woman 24 years 72 hundredths ; and thus the 
difference of age l)etween the two engaging parties has h(*en, as a mean 
term, 4 years !Jt) hiindrevlths. W^tli respect to the geneialion of a family, 
M. Villot })rocnred 6i)5 oliserv^itions for the male sex, and 4H6 for the 
female. TJiese latter shew that, in Paris, during the eighteenth century, up 
to the period ‘of hirtli of a son, the mean aife of a mollier w^as 28 years 17 
hundredths; whilt*, from .iOr) tihservations i^dalive to the male sex, there 
results tlnil, in J^aris, during the same century, the mean age of a father, at 
the period of the birth of a son, was .44 yearst 41 hundredths. This interval 
representing the dm at ion of a male generation, it follows tliat there have 
been about three generations at Paris in the tughteenlh century. M. Villot 
remarked, that this duration coincides with that which w'as adopted hy the 
Greeks in their chronologk'al calculations. 

Duration nfJJJr at Grurra.—Tha following table of the average duration 
of life of tluMiihabitants of Geneva for the last 200 years, is given in the 
Notwclles Annulvs (irs rnj/({^rs rl (frs i<cicnrcs ^co^raphiqurfi. 

Aveiagi* dir'ation oj life. 

From l.')G0 to JOOO, JS yeais 5 mo¥ilhs 

1001 td 1700, 2.4 - 

170J to 1700, 42 - S 

1701 to ISOO, 4.4 - 7 

1801 to 18 1 1, 48 0 

1S15 to 1S20, 48 ^ - 10 

Ca77als of Portn^yhHViia . — Within the state of JVnnsylvania tliere ai c aliout 
thiee hundred miles of canal actually compl<‘led, about one bundled and 
twenty miles of improved river navigation, and eighteen miles of lailway; 
while the legislature has aiilhoiizeil the construct ion, in all, of one thousand 
two Imiulred miles of canal, «ithe iniiirovement of two Iftindred and twenty 
miles of ri*> and the formation of pearly six hundred miles of railway. Of 
the canals thus authorized, seven Irindred and lilty miles more are actually 
in jirogiTss, and reasomddc; expectations may he cnto.tained that they will 

be finished in less than three years. — Q'tartn'Iy Joantal of Sriraiv. 

< 

E/freis nf Prohibition. — During the reign of Napoleon vessels wen* de- 
spatched h'orn Tjondon, freighted with sugar, coilee, toliaeeo, cotton-twist, 
for Salonica (IMacedonia,) whence these articles of mere! laiulize were carried 
by beasts of burden, by llie way of Scrvia and Hungary to (jtennany 
and France: so that an arti( le consniiied at Oalais would come from Kng- 
land, only twTiily miles distant, by a routi* which, in point of expense, would 
be equivalent to a voyage lwie(‘ round the glohe#^N<///, Erononxh Potifiquo 
Pratique. « . 

Commerce 7vith the Hara7inah . — From a repoit made to tlie minister of 
finances at Madrid, by 1). Claudio Pinillos, chief of the excliequer of the 
Havannah, it appears that the imports of that place, (Ju ring the six tivst 
months of the last year, amounti'd t^i S. 10(),8G3 dollars, and that the amount 
of the cxpoits during the same term vuis r>,G 12,1*28 dollars, making a total 
circulation to the value of 14,019,191 dollars. This result, comjiared with 
that of the year before^ shews an increase of ],794*,r)43 dollari^ By another 
statement from the same officer, resiiecting the port of Mataiizas, it ^mears 
that the impods there auiounled during tlie year 1827 to 1,487, 500 dollars, 
and the exports to 1,717,417 dollars, thus rnakihg general cirfulation to 
the value op3,104,847 doll . — Gazeta de Bityona. 
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Trade with the Baltic . — The following vessels passed the Sound in 1 82ft . 

British - - 4,381 French - - 129 

Prussians - - 2*257 Liibeckers - - 117 

Swedes - - 1,2«9 Bremencrs - - ft» 

Dutch - - 1,111 Oldenburghcrs - 43 

, Norwci^iaus - 1,08:) H.imburghcrs 23 

Danes - - 907 Por^u^uese - 8 

Mecklenburj^licrs - 048 Sardinians 2 

Hanoverians - ,*570 • * ... 

Russians - - *417 Total - - 13,263 

Americans - - 21 0 

* • 

Consumption of Cotton. — In 1819 the consumption of cot Ion in Great 

Britain was 428,500 bags ; in 1822, 550,800; in 1825, 015,940 ; in 1827, 
062,900; and 1828, 732,700. By this statement, it appears that the con- 
sumption has nearly doubled within the last ten y«ars. 

Manufacture of l:^oap. — The quantity of soap manufactured in T.oiidon in 
the year 1828, was 18 millions of lbs. ; in Liverpool, 23 millions; and in 
Glasgow, 3 millions. 

Suppty of Cattle to Lrn?^/rm.-rThe following is the quantity of beasts and 
sheep brought to Smitmield market in the years 1820, 1827, and 1828 

* Slioq). 

1820 - 159,822 - J, 480, 559 

1827 - 1:^1,080 - 1,524,466 

1828 - 158,909 - 1,372,720 

Importation of Grain.— fiilowing is the return of wheat, barley, #ii(l 
oats imported into Loudon, in the year 1828 : — 

Wliual. hurley. Orils, 

.] aim ary 230 — — 

February — — 594 

MiR'ch 75 g 935 

April 2,700 ^ 3 4,794 

May 14,025 120 920 

June. 17,201 1,110 ^ 9,738 

July 18,009 2,6(18 2,290 

August 11,989* 952 0,501 

Seplember 40,078 3,571 16,274 

October 103,008 2,885 17,440 

November 121,886 8,218 25,851 

December 120,981 10,407 21,059 

Total - 451,382 29,939 100,402 

In 1821, the foreign uttfaeat imported was 4,010 (juarters ; in 1825, 
138,031 qis. ; in 1820, 244,431 qrs.^and in 1827, 97,375 qrs\ The largest 
import at ions ha\e been these: — In 1801, 1,203,771 <irs. ; in 1802, 1,424,242 
qrs. ; in 1811, 1,432,015 qrs. ; in 1818, 1,029,038 qrs. ; in 1819, 1,582,787 
qrs. In no other year, with the exception of 1797, J 800, and 1815, has the 
impfntation exceeded 500,000 qrs. 

Paris Iron Founderies.-“^Ti the y?ar*1822 there were only about four 
iron-founderies in Paris ; one at Chaillot, conducted by an eminent I'JigJish 
engineer, l\Ir.^Ed\vards, end tliree others in dilferept parts of the city. 
There are now no less than twenty, which employ great nuinl)ers of 
workmen. The number ot foundeiies at Rouen has been doubled sinc<* tliat 
period ; afld at Nantes,, Bordeaux, St. Quentin, Lille, Airas, and elsewhere, 
many considerable establishments have been formed.— Par/if Phper^ 
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Paridm Theatres.^TYiB receipts of (he chief Theatres in Paris for the 
two last months of the year 1828 amounted to 1,001,371 francs, or about 
40,000/. sterling. The following is the proportion collected at each 
theatre : — 


Porte St. Martin 

124,426 

Feydeau 

83.786 

The Circus 

120,955 

Gaitf* 

70,433 

Varictes 

114,3S4 

Th6iitre Frant;ais 

64,413 

Thf'atre of Madame 

lI0,‘/25 

Vaudeville 

54,782 

Nouveaul^s 

92,424, 

Ambigu 

53,593 

Opera * 

86,311 

Odoon 

25,489 

i 


f. r 

,001,371 


Femcd(i Religious Communities in Frnnre . — According to a work of 
M. de Lanjuinais, Peer of France (Des Communaut^s religieuses en 
France) there were in the year 1823, in Paris alone, 168 religious com- 
munities of women: the number throughout the kingdom amounted to 
1700, with a revenue of moreVhan 12 million francs. There did not exi^t 
so many before (he Revoliilion. 

French Church . — The clergy in France in the beginning of the year 
1 824 amounted to 58,832, distribufe& as follows : — Archbishops and Bishops, 
74 ; Vicars General. 287 ; Tit jilar Canons, 725 ; actual Canons, 1255 ; parish 
priests, 2828 ; officiating priests, 22,225 ; vicars, 5376 ; supernumerary 
priests, 1850 ; heads of seminaries, 876 ; teachers in seminaries, 4044 ; nuns, 
14,271 . — Almanach du ClergL t 

Religion \n France , — In the year 1823 estimates were made in France 
which stated the amount of pious giffs and contributions to spimual 
communities made since 1802 at 30 millions of francs. The greater part had 
been given towards the establishment of religious communities. The 
Almanach dii Clerge for the year 1824 states the sum at less than 15 
millions, and remarks, that of this entire sum only 2,900,740 francs had 
been contributed between 1802 and 1815; while from 1815 to 1823, 12,000,000 
had beeir'i^lven. % 

Bills of Mortality for Lo7idon , — The following is /i general bill of all the 
christenings and burials within the cHy of London and J3ills of Mortality, 
from December 13, 1827, toDeccmberi 12, 1828 : — 

Christened in the 97 parishes within the walls, 988 ; buried, 1125. ' 
Christened in the 17 parishes without the walls, 4922 ; buried, 3853. 
Christened in the 29 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 16,300 ; buried, 
12,832. 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the City and Liberties of Westminster, 
4335 ; buried, 3899. 

Christened. ^ Buried. 

Males - - 13,360. Males - - 11,112 

Females - - 13,185 f Females - - 10,597 

In all - - 26,545 In all - 21,709 

Whereof have died, ... ^ 

Under two years of age 6389 I Between Fifty ana sixty 1845 

Between two and five 2326 \ Sixty rfind seventy - 1891 

Five and ten - - 878 Seventy and eighty 1540 

Ten and twenty - 861 Eighty and ninety ^ 615 

Twenty and thirty ' - 1488 Ninety and one hundred 100 

Thirty and forty - 1790 One hundred and seven 1 

Foity and fifty - 1985 • ^ * 

Decrease in the burials reported this year, 583.^ 
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SUk Trade, — In the present moment at Spitalfields the dislioss is 
extreme, and jfrobably would have arisen, under any circumstances, to a 
certain extent. The silk trade, bem^ a fancy one, is always subject to 
f];reat fluctuations; but in thepiesent, as in all former instances of distress 
in Spitalfields, the ridiculous regulahons of the woikmeii have guevously 
inflamed it. 

'Increase of Manufactm es — We have fiequfenlly had occasion to notice 
the general activity that has prevailed m the ’leading branches of manu- 
factures, and how steadily they ha#o gone on improving since crmimeicial 
restrictions have been reduced, ngtwitlistanmng the assertioi^ of interested 
individuals, that the trade of England was destroyed at the introduction ot 
that system. » % 

We have previously shewn the increased consumption of indigo at 
different periods during the operation of this system , but although this is a 
most important ingiedient in the preparation of manufactures, thirc are 
many others used, the augmented consumption ofsuvhich it is desirable to 
shew at this moment, and also to bring down that of indigo, with the otlu r 
articles we shall enumerate, to the end of th^ year 1828, comparing the 
consumption m that year with the quantity used at home m each ot the 
lliree years immediately preceding it, 

1825, 182S. 1827. 1828 

II s lbs lbs 

Indigo, E. I ...2,066,918 1,706,470 . 2,141,773 2,010,052 

Spanish , , 25 i 172 134,577 255,589 151,044 ' 


Lac Dye 362,527 195,609 -418,270 .307,867 

cw t • <* \ t cwt t \\ f 

Maddei 0J,017 47,722 4'>,H2 ♦ 07.0% 

Hoot . . . Neaily the sdme m each year, about 34,000 cwt. 

Cochineal 114,566 86,776 162,032 n 5 , 276 hc 

Argol ....... The consumption of this article is unceitain duiingt 


above period, but the imports will be some guide to 
« us m this respect , independent of which, from the 
most unquestionable aiiftionty, we can state that 
argol has been A great demand throug!ftW. the 
.last year. Imports of Argol in 
1825. 1826. • 1827. 1828, 

Casl s ( tses Ca^ka & cftsea Caska & raaeg. Cftaks V oasiea, 

1890 781 2124 3380 

Iba lbs lbs lbs 

Turmeiic,Ho Cons. 179, 4')G 107,222 184,554 185,694 

tons toDb tons tons. 

Logwood 8700 6800 4200 7115 

Fustic 4000 3200 1400 6070 

We could give a variety of other instances, m pi oof ot the steady 
improvement m manufaclui#, as deduced fiom the increased demand for 
ingredients used m them , but we thinJt the above aie sufheicnt to establish 
the truth of the assertion The state of the stock on hand ot the lespcctive 
articles noticed, and a variety of collateral circumstances, may paitially tend 
to alt^r the appearance ot the consumption ot a particular ingredient m any 
single year , but looking at this table as a general statement of the demand 
for commodities used m the preparation lof the cotton, woollen, and silken 
manufactures, it is a most satisfactory proof of the steady progress tlicy 
are making under the new commercial s) ^tem, imperfect as it is and must 
be m its practuSte, until an ^teralion in the laws relating to the tiade in com 
takes pltce. 
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} 1. Natural Philosophy. * 

Gradual Absorption of the Waters of the Globe. — In an introdwcfory 
essay to a work on the agamic and cryptogamic plants, collected by Messrs. 
Hurville and Lesson in a scientific voyage round the globe, M. Bory de Saint 
Vincent, among other interesting speculations, has published the following 
ideas on jdiysical geography. Setting out with the* proposition so strongly 
countenanced by tradition, as well as ob?5ervation, that the globe was origi- 
nally covered with water, the author regards the causes which have occa- 
sioned the disappearance of a considerable portion of that element as still 
operating, and tending gradually to entirely dry up even the waters of the 
sea. The reasoning is iij this maijncr : — ^The vast deserts of sand, mixed uj) 
with the salt and the remains of marine animals, of which the surface of the 
globe is partly composed, were formerly inland lieas, which have insensibly^ 
become dry. The Caspian, the Dead Sea, the Lake Baikal, &e. will be- 
come dry in their turn also. Th(gi the beds of tliese vast bodlt'S of salt 
water will be sandy deserts. The inland seas, whether they have only one 
outlet, as the Mediterranean, the Rgd Sea, the Baltic, &c., or wTiethcr they 
have several, as the Gulph of Mexico, the Seas of Okotsk, of Japan, and 
China, &c. will, at some future time, cease to communicate with the great 
basins of the oceans ; they will become inland seas, true Caspians, and in 
due time will likewise become dry. On all sides the waters of rivers aic seen 
to carry forward in course the soil of the continents. Alluvial lands, 
deltas, banks of sand, form themselves near the coilsts,.and in the directions of 
the currents ; madreporic animals lay tlif foundations of new and 

while the straits become closed, while the depths of the sea fill up, the 
level of the sea, which* it would seem natural should become higher, is 
sensibly lower. There is, therefore, aij actual diminution in the quantity of 
liquid matter. 

Motions of the Barometer. — An article on the atmosphere, in the last 
number of the Quarterly Journal of AgricuHure, gives the following as an 
index to the motions of the barometer : — 1. In summer, a rise indicates the 
approach of fair weather. In winter, it generally indicates frost ,• hut at all 
seasons, in this region, the same effect is liable to be jiroduced by an east 
or north-east wind. 2. In summer, a fall generally precedes rain, or a south 
or south-west wind, or a hurricane oniiunder. In winter, it usually jire- 
cedes rain or thaw. 3. An unsettled state of the mercury usually obtains in 
unsettled weather. 4. The good or bad weather, which the barometer an- 
nounces, will generally be of long or short duration, according as it is a 
longefor .shorter tiiqe in coming, after the observed rise or fall of the baro- 
meter. 5. If the bai'ometer rise from nine in the morning till three or four 
in the aftenioon, fine weathex may be ftnjte confidently expected ; and if it 
fall from that hour of the afternoon until nine or ten at night, rain is indi- 
cated with greater certainty than when the reverse takes place; because 
these mijyemenls are in opposition to its natural horar/ oscillations. 

ComparaMve Temperature of H^prings, and of the Atmosphere. — lii «lu- 
ations where the cold isf not sufficient to hinder the circulalion^of water, 
Journal of Facts. H , , 
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the temperature of perennial springs is almost identical with that of the 
atmosphere. Thus, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, the temperature of the 
perennial springs airrees with the meaiv tcfmperature of the atmosphere. The 
same is the ease in the whole of Atlantic Europe, and also, to a great extent, 
in Southern Europe. But Humboldt has disifiovered that this arrangement 
does not hold in the warmer countries, where the temperature of the springs 
is almost always some degree*? below that of the superincumbent atmosphere. 
This phenomenon commences in the south of Europe ; for Von Buch found 
a spring at St. Cesareo, near to4^alestrina, at Rome, on the 20th of August, 
at K. ; the femperatiire of the atmosphere 22° H. ; and the mean tempe- 
rature 12-6° U. — Edin, New PhiL Jour, 

Natural Provision for Vegetation in high Latitudes. — We owe to Wah- 
lenberg, says Von Buch, in an interesting memoir on the temperature of 
springs, read to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, (published in Pog- 
gendorf’s excellent .lovrnal,) the discovery of a beautiful arrangement in 
the economy of nature, viz. that the mean temperature of the soil and sub- 
jacent rock rises higher and higher above that of the air, the further we 
advance towards the norlh. By this means, polar situations support a num- 
ber of vegetables, which otherwise would perish; nay, even life itself is 
thereby brought into places whiclj would be dead and arid, and from which 
every Jiving thing would flee. Who can conceive agriculture and cultivation, 
^iii a soil where temperature is 1° or 2° R., below the freezing point ? But the 
temperature is actually not higher in places in which there are towns, and 
where com is raised with activity and profit. It is the temperature of a 
great part of Siberia and of many inhaijited valleys in Sweden. — Ibid, 

Corrected Classi/ieatwn of the Coloun of the Painboiv. — A correspo^ident 
of the Philosophical Magazine gives the subjoined classification of the 
colours of the rainbow as more scientific than the common enumeration. 
The writer observes, that he has often seen the rainbow, when very bright, 
repealed three or four limes, every repetition being gradually fainter ; each 
set of colours being half tjie width of the preceding (Kko the repealed notes 
of the mp^’cal octave on a divided string or line) ; and succeeding according 
to thbloliowing classification ^ 

Red. 

Orange, 

Yellow. 

Green, divided 

1 Bluish. 

Blue. . 

Puiple, divided into 

^ , IReddish, called violet. 

Red. 

Orange, &c. 

Fossil Bones of antediluvian Bears, — At the sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences of Pans, on the 191h of January, an announcement was mjide by 
JM. Cornier, of a recent discovery of bones of antedifavian mammiferous 
animals, in a cavern in the upper of the mountain of Fessonne, towards 
the western extreinity of the department of tfie Gard, The bones, accom- 
panied by the reddish concretion which had enveloped them, were submitted 
to Uie inspection ot,M. de Cuvier, who at once recognised In them parts of 
the skeleton oi a species of bear now extinct. — Le Globe, ^ 

begrees of Resistance by Friction in varioui Substances,— -"ttA following 
are concksions from experiments by Mr. George Rennie, F.R.S., detailed 


divided 

L Yellowish, called Orange. 
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n a paper cofhtnunicated to the Royal Society. The friction of ice rubbini^ 
upon ice diminishes with an increase of weight, but without observing any 
regular law of increase. When dfy leather was made to move along a jdate 
the resistance is but little influenced by the extent of surface. 
With fibrous substances, such as cloth, the friction diminishes by an in- 
crease of pressure, but is greatly increased by the surfaces remaining for a 
certain time in contact: it is greater, cipteris^paribus, with fine than with 
coarse cloths : the resistance is also much increased by an increase of sur*- 
face. With regard to the frictimi of different woods against each other, 
J^eat diversity and irregularity prevail in the results obtained: in general, 
the soft woods give more resistance than the hard woods : thus, yellow 
deal affords the greatest, and recHeak the least friction. The friction^of dif- 
ferent metals also varies principally according to their respective hardness ; 
the soft metals producing greater friction, under similar ciicumstances, Hum 
those which are hard. Within the limits of abrasion, however, the amount 
of friction is nearly the same in all metals, and ma 3 f in general be estimated 
at one-sixth of the pressure. The power which unguents have in diminish- 
ing friction, varies according to the kind and the fluidity of the particular 
unguent employed, and to the pressure apiilied. — Phil. Mag. 

Elasticity of the Atmosphere.— ‘M the l^ightof three miles the air is twice 
as thin as at the level (ff the sea: that is, one foot, ’if carried up from the 
louder level, would spring out so as to occupy two feet, and, at the height <>f^ 
fifteen miles, one foot would spring out into thirty. — Quar. Jour, of Agric* 

Uncertainty of Measure deduced^rom the simple Pendulum^ — In an article 
in tlji^ Philoso])hical Magazine for February, on the cliscordaneoh in the re* 
suits of the Methods for determining the Length of the simple Pendulum, 
by Francis ILxyley, Ksq. PMl.S., the writer details the exjienmenis umdis ny 
liim on the convertible pendulum, with a view to satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of the generally received determination of the length of the simple 
pendulum, vibrating seconds in our latitude ; and states the conclusion he had 
to come to, that, at jffesent, this instrument is fa^pfrom furnishing a method 
of deducing a standard measure. 

Discovery of Arsenic in Sulphur. — IJy means of caustic ammoniac O.OOOG 1 
parts of arsenic have Oeen discovered in sulpluuv To make the experi- 
ment, a certain quantity of milk of su^hur — of flowers of sulphur — or of 
common sulphur, shouid he subjected to the action of alkali ; the liquid should 
be filtered, and treat ed wit h an excess of hydrochloric acid. If a yellow preci- 
pitale is produced, it is a sign that the sulphur contains arsenic. If no jirecipitate 
be perceptible, the liquid should be allowed to evaporate till a few drojis only 
remain; a little ammoniac is then to be added, afterwaids h^dio-chlonc 
acid, and lastly hydro-sulphuric acid : the arsenic, be if in ever so nuiiule a 
quantity, will make a yellow precipitate. — Geiger's Mag. fur Pharm. 

Eteistcncp of Gold in the country watered by the Moselle . — In 1827 a piece 
of gold weighing 3’ ounces mixed willfJJiajns of quartz was found near En- 
kirch, a village between Trabach and Zell sous Andel, to the right of the 
Moselle. In 1 770, grains of gold were toiuid in the Goldbach near Andel, 
not faf from Bermartle ; and in 1S(M and 1809 narticles were also found after 
an immiX^Won. — Poggendorf's Annalender Chemie umlPhysik. 

Gold Sand of the Phine.—^he. gold^sand of the Rhine produced in the 
territory of Baden lu 182,), 1734* ciowns or 8071 florins 3 kreutzesr, while in 
1824, 3378 croi#ns, or 10,890 florins, had been produced. The difference is 
attrihulci to the great increase oLwatcr of 1825. — Heriha^ Gaz. Gcogr. 

‘ Deceased^embers of thenGbtmgen Scientijk Society. Members of 
the Society of Sciences Jl’ Gollingeii, who died between the anni^l general 
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meetings of the society in 1827 and 1828 (held in November) were Bouterwek 
and Sartorius (home)— (foreign) Peter Thunberg, professor of botany at 
Upsala, Joseph Planta, chief librarian of -^he British Museum, and Albert 
Tnaer, Prussian counsellor of state at Moglin, Of the correspondents of the 
same society there had died— Vasilaus Michailowitz Sewergin, professor of mi- 
neralogy of St. Petersburgh, John Bruce, historiographer of the British East 
India Company (in the former year), and Egidius C. Joseph di Vivere*, 
in Kome. — Gbttingische gelehrte Anseigen, 

§ 2. Natural liiSTORY. 

Geographical Extension of Plants . — ^Th'e Trisetum subspicaium and the 
Draba confusa are remarkable phenomena of geographical expansion. The 
former is found in all altitudes of the northern hemisphere and of the old 
continent which reach tb,e point of perpetual snow : it forms a girdle to the 
arctic pole, and thence descends through North America to Mount Wash- 
ington, in that part of the AKeghany chain which forms the western boun- 
dary of the state of Massachussetts, under a latitude con esponding nearly 
with that of the Pyrenees — the point in Europe where this plant stops in its 
progress southward. The Draba ^pnfusa is still more wonderful ; it passes 
from the northern to the southern hemisphere; 'since, according to M. 
Jay, in a recent review in the Bulletin Universel, of a new Flora Helvetica 
*by M. Gaudin, the specimens brought by Commerson from the Terra del 
Fuego, described by Lamark under the name o^Draba Magnellanica^ precisely 
resemble the Draba a collected at^ Zermatten, and w hich M. de Can- 
dolle describes as to be "found in the Caucasus, on the Atlai* Mountairjs, in 
Kfimschatka, Sweden, Lapland, and LaB.ador. 

Correspondence in the Vegetation of Switzerland with that of various 
parts of the Globe. — One of the most remarkable characteristics of Switzer- 
land is the correspondence which its vegetation presents with that of 
countries widely differing from it both by geogrjiphical position and 
elevation^ ^bove the level* of tlie sea. The high temperature of the deep 
valley^Sittiate at the foot of thb seven loftiest mountains* of the chain of 
the Alps, and which are contained within tlie territory or form the boun- 
daries of the republic, faiours the growth of many plants which are generally 
regarded as belonging to the basin of the Mediterranean, Other plants con- 
nect Switzerland and the plains of the north east of Europe : such are, to 
mention the most rare, the Allium strictum of Schrader, the Orytropis 
Uralensis, and the Astragalus alopecuroides et vesicarius^ and which form 
in the former country, or on its frontier, what may be termed Russian colo- 
nies at more than 400 leagues from the confines of that empire. The Ma- 
laxis monophyllos likewise exists in two points ot Switzerland, the valley of 
Hash, and the mountains of the cantons of Glaris, although the whole of 
Germany to the shores of the Baltic must be traversed before it be found 
again. •** 

These species grow in Switzerland at elevations more or less considerable, 
in the region of the beech and fir-tree. Higher up are found the bare Alps, 
the Alpine Region properly so called, which, in its vegetation, corresponds 
with all the other mountain-ridges and summits of Europe, even those 
which, by the profound sections ^hifth separate them from the Alps, could 
not have received from the latter the vegetation which covers them. Thus, 
of the whole of the phanerogamic plants peculiar to the Alpine and sub- 
Alpine regions in the Pyrenees, in the high mountains of Corsica, and in 

^Mont-Blanc, Mi^nte Kosa; the Matterhuni, the Finstf raarhorn, Uie O'ia&ltMounUitt^ the 
Mount F^e;^and the Jungfrau. 
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the Monte Amaro i» -the Abruzzi, a third only is wanting to the Swiss 
Alps. A line of intimate connection exists also between Switzerland and 
the shores of the Arctic sea, on ^ithertiside of the polar circle. More than 
three-quarters of the plants of Lapland are comprised in the Swiss Flora, 
and additions are made daily to the number by the discoveiy of rai'e species 
which had not been before observed in Switzerland. .Plants have also re- 
cently been brought from the north-west coa^t of America, both south and 
north of Behring’s Straits, wliich had scarce!^ been seen before, except in 
Lapland and the chain of the Alfis. Spits])ergeu, Iceland, and»Greenlaud, 
were before known to present ^instances of this corresposidence ; and the 
botanical researches in tlie late expeditions show, from Melville Island, 
seventy-five phanerogamic plants, of which the fourtli part at least axisis in 
Switzerland, and more than an eighth in the basin of Zermatt en alone. 
Many other plants exist simultaneously in Switzerland, in numerous situa- 
tions in the northern hemisphere, and in certain countries of the southern 
hemisphere also. — Bulletin UniverseL • 

• 

Cultivation of Cinnamon, — The cinnamoi department of the island of 
Ceylon consists of from 25,000 to 26,000 people, who form a separate cast 
Of their own, and who are altogether employed in the cultivation of the cin- 
namon tree (Laurus Cinnamomiim), ar^ in preparing the bark of that tree 
for the market. The exportation Of this article from Ceylon frequently amounts 
to 6000 bales of 80 lbs. each bale. Although the cinnamon grows wild in 
the south and south-west part of the island, the Dutch and English goven?- 
ments have thought it advantageous to have it cuHivated in four»or five very 
large gardens ; one of the largesUipf which, called the Marandan, is close to 
Colombo. From the bark of the cinnamon tree, the cinnamon, wlii(!h is used 
for culinary purposes, is preparedF It is from the same bark that the cinna- 
mon water and the cinnamon oil are prepared ; and also a very fine oil, like 
the oil of cloves, is prepared from the leaves, and the finest description of 
camphor from the roots. — Card, Mag. 

Botany of the Ca'pe of Good Hope, — M. Ecklon, a zealous Djinish botanist, 
who holds the situation of Assistant Apothecarjf at the Ca])e oLUood Hope, 
has published a topographical catalogue*of his collection of planR?t!bnsisl- 
ing of 2800 species, ir^ which there are not less than 375 of the two families 
Coronaires and Indies. Of these, he calls attention to 127 as new species. 
M. Ecklon distinguishes six regions gf vegetation : the first extending from 
the level of the sea to an elevation of 500 feet ; second, the region of tin; 
Leucadendron argenteum, to a height of 1 000 feel ; third, to the height of 
2000 feet ; fourth, the Alpine or Mountain Region, properly so called, to 3000 
feet ; fifth, to the height of 3500 feet, region of the plain of the Table Moun 
tain, where, in rigorous winters, ice and snow are to be seen ; sixth, the upper 
region, to the height of 6000 feet. In his catalogue, M. Ecklon marks the 
plants of the two families above-mentioned with the numerical sign of tlie 
region in which he discovered them, and gives the number of species col- 
lected by him of each family. — BuV^niv. 

Use of the Leaves of the Talipot.— Mi the books of importance in Pali 
imd^Cingalese, relative to the religion of Buddhoo, in Ceylon, are written on 
lamina of the lea'Ves of the Talipot, or C6rypha umbraculifera. The Pah 
and Cingalese character is engraved*u|K)n them with either a brass or an 
iron style. There are some* of these books in Sir Alexander Johnson’s col- 
lection, which are supposed to be between five hundred and six hundred 
years old, an4 which are still very perfect. . 

Thitleaf is used in the maritime provinces of Ceylon as a mark of dis- 
tinction, laach person being allowed to have a certain number of* them 
ioided up as fans, earned with him by his servants; ^d also, in 
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the Kandian country, in the shape of a round, Mi utnbreUa, on a lonj^ 
stick. It is, moreover, used in making tents. Sir Alexander Johnston g:ave 
a very fine specimen of a tent made^of th^se leaves, large enough to hold a 
party of ten persons at table, to the late, Sir Joseph Banks, in 1818. — ^These 
leaves are also used by the common people, to shelter themselves from the 
rain, one leaf affording sufficient shelter for seven or eight persons. — Gard, 
Mag. ‘ 

Balm of Mecca. — Szafra and Bedcr are the only places in the Hedjaz 
where bals-^m of-Mekka, or BaWsan, can Re procured in a pure state. The 
tree from whiclf it is collected grows in t^he neighbouring mountains, but 
principally upon Djebel Sobh, and is called by the Arabs, Beshem. It is 
represetited to be from ten to fifteen feet*high, with a smooth trunk, and 
thin bark. In the middle of summer, small incisions are made in the bark ; 
and the juice, which immediately issues, is taken off with the thumb-nail, 
and put into a vessel. The gum appears to be of two kinds ; one of a while, 
and the other of a yellofrish -white colour : the first is the most esteemed. 
The Bedouins bring it to miy/ket in a small sheep-skin ; it has a strong, 
turpentine smell, and its taste is bitter. The people of Szafra usually adul- 
terate it with sesamum oil, and tar. When they try its purity, they dip 
their finger into it, and then set fire to it ; if it burn without hurling or leav- 
ing a mark on the finger, they judge it to be of goo^ quality ; but if it burn 
the finger as soon as it is set on fire, they consider it to be adulterated. 
The Bedouins usually deman*(l two or three dolhirs per pound for it, when 
quite pure: and the Szafra Arabs resell it to the hadjis of the great 
caravan, at between eight and twelve dollars per pound in an adulterated 
state. It is,, bought up principally by Persians. — The balesan for sale at 
Bjidda and Mekka, from whence it comes Jo Cairo, always undergoes seiFeral 
adiflterations ; and if a hadji does not casually meet with some Bedouins, 
from whom he may purchase it at first hand, no hopes can be entertained 
of getting it in a pure state. The richer classes of the hadjis pul a drop of 
balesan into the first cup of coffee they drink in the morning, from a notion 
that it acts as a tonic. — Burckhardt's Travels. tn 

I 

at the IlavanKah. — In the isle of Cuba, the study of 
botany is cultivated and promoted with great zeal by D. Uamon de la Sagi*a, 
who besides a work on Jbe fundamental principled of the science, as an 
introduction to a course of lectures on agricultural botany at the garden of 
the Havannah, and of a manual oi botany lor medical and manufacturing 
pm-poses, has established a periodical work, Armais of Science, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Arts, in which he publishes the particulars of his corre- 
spondence with the directors of botanical gardens in other parts of the world, 
and the results of his own experiments in the Havannah garden. — Bull. Univ. 

The Purpura of the Ancients, — Dr. Heusinger, of the University of 
Wiirlzburg, in an article in a recent work, investigates the question, as to 
the species of animal in which the puj^iura of the ancients is to be classed. 
No doubt is entertained that the animal is the Murex of Linnseus; and it is 
4'lear, from what Aristotle says on the subject, that it was much used for 
dyeing ; but to what species of the mnrex it is to be assigned, is a question 
tiot satisfactorily settled. Reasoning from wl»at is to be found in the 
of Aristotle and Pliny, Dr. Heusinger maintains, that the purpura which 
the Homans chiefly employed was Murex brandaris. It is knowifi thAt 
the Conchylium of the ancients is the Buccinum (the Buccinum Galfea, 
According to Berini) ; but as Pliny treats the Conchylium £Ls smaller than 
the Purpura, Dr. Heusinger supposes the Conchylium to oe raljher the 
BuccifiufH Idpillam undatum. — Gut. gel, Anzeigen, 

The Shel^of the Nautilus. — A note of MM. Qu4y and Gaimard, read st 
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a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, has revived in France the 
discussion as* to the foffnation of the shell of the Nautilus. Tlie researches 
of the great conchologist, Poli, were considered to have set llu* (jiiestion at 
rest, and to have established, that the shell inhabited by the Nautilus is 
born with it, and is a secretion of the animal itself. The note of MM. 
Quov and Gaimard reports facts at variance with the observations of Poli. 
.It relates, that when at Amboymi, having ^before them a Nautilus, with a 
living animal pulp within it, they were cautioned by M. IJuIstkamp, one 
of the government secretaries, against supposing that the animal they saw 
was the original proprietor of thi shell. He assured them .that tHie shell had 
been occupied by its j^resent possessor, after the death the natural pro- 
prietor, while it floated on the surface of the waters. M. TIulstkamj) added, 
mat he had often seen the real Animal crawling on the sand near Ur? shore: 
this he described by a drawing, which, although not very exact, was sent 
to the academy. Messrs. Quoy and Gaimard considered it to be of the 
genus Atlante of Lesueur. 

A contributor to the Bulletin Universel corr/Rats this conclusion, and 
opposes to the opinion of M. Hulstlfamp, hie observations made by Poli, 
some additional facts, the fruit of the researches of M. delle Chinje, and the 
judgment of M. Ferusac, in favour of the conclusions of these two natu- 
ralists. Poli, on examining with a microscope some eggs of tlie mohis- 
cule inhabitant of th^ Nautiliu; shell, ^wvhen in a stale advanced towards 
maturity, distinctly perceived the form of a little shell inclosed in it. The 
eggs are found in bunches near the stem of IHe shell : these masses (tont^n 
upwards of nineteen thousand eggs. Poli had pever found any adherence 
between the pulp and the shell, but he had presumed that at the time of its 
growth there was a temporary adhesion. M. delle Chiaje, however, had oh- 
se^ed in a living individual in his possession, a membrane, cxfi tunely slight, 
by which the animal was conneexed with the shell. The conlnhutor t'l the 
Bulletin abides by the ancient opinion, that the shell of the Nautilus belongs 
to the animal which inhabits it, and which adheres to it, by the siicke.rs of 
its feelers; he suggests, moreover, that it i.^ through these suckers that the 
calcareous matter, ^stined for the progressive growth of the shell, transudes. 
The last opinion, observes M. de Ferusac, m*a note, requires to be well* 
substantiated before it can be adopted. * 

The Piercers of the The piercers oi the flea wliich preys on 

human beings, appear to 1)6 provided with four rows of bead-hke threads, 
two on each side, twisted around each other. The piercers of fleas, how- 
ever, differ in different animals ; in one taken from a dog. they are described 
as serrated along the edges. Mr. Thomas Car|ienler, in correspondenec 
with the Technological Rejmitory, expresses his opinion, that tlie flea found 
in dogs may differ from those which feed on the human subject. He gives 
an account of a flea, taken from a mole, entirely different in shape from 
either of those above mentioned. 

The Pectinated M/e.— The pectiaated mite is to be found in tJie dust of 
poppy seeds ; and although not larger than the common mite, will prey 
on tlit insect, as well as other minute ones which it finds among the poppy 
seeds. It is furnished with teeth, which are wanting in ordinary miles. 
Subjwted to micA)scopic examination, under the power of a single lens, tlie 
twentieth of an inch focus, in a \^^rley’s rnicroscope, it appears to lla^e 
two stout parts, which proceed from its head, one on each side, like uriiis, 
and each part is furnished, at its exterior extremity, with a sharp tang, and 
two tootlied ftppendages like combs, from whence it derives its name. With 
this a§par*tus it seises its prey, and conveys it to its mouth, and also em- 
ploys it M gt^ advantago whilst devouring it Each of its eight very slender 
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leps are terminated with feet, furnished with four eMUiisitely shaped clawSi 
with numerous joints, by which they are connected wffi the Rep, 

Sagacity of Ele})hanU.—"T\\Q battering- train going to the siege of Serin- 
gapaUim liad to cioss the sandy bed of a river, that resembled other rivers 
of the peninsula, which have, during the* dry season, but a small stream of 
w’atcr running through them, though their beds are mostly of considerable 
brondth, very heavy for draughty and abounding in quicksands. It happened* 
tliat an artiliery-man, who was«seated on the limber of one of the guns, by 
some accidept fell off, in such a situation tljat, in a second or two, the hind 
wheel must have ^one over him. 'The elepnant, which w'as stationed behind 
the gun, perceiving the predicament in which*tho man was, instantly, without 
any warning from its keeper, lifted up the wheel witli its tnink, and k^t it 
suspended till the carriage had passed cTbar of him . — Military Adven- 
tures, <^'n. 

The Death Watch , — The singular noise, vulgarly called the Death Watch, 
proceeds from two differ&nt insects : one a coleopterous insect, of a dark 
colour, and about a quarter of an iirch in length, the anobium teesellatum, 
Notwithstanding its smallness^of size, however, Ihis creature is often the 
cause of serious alarm among the lower classes, from the noise that it 
makes ; and which they consider as portentous of death to some one of the 
family in whose house it is heard, c It is cjjiiefly in the advanced period of 
sin'ing that these insects commence their noise ; and Which is no more than 
l^e call or signal by which Irhey are mutually attracted to each other, and 
may be considered as analogous to the call of birds. This noise does not 
arise from iKeir voice, but'from the insect beating on hard substances, with 
the shield or forepart of its head. — This in&ct, which is the real death-watch 
of the viilgai**, emphatically so called, must not, however, be confoun^led 
witlv another minuter insect, not much unfikc a louse, that makes a ticking 
noise like a watch ; but instead of beating at intervals, it continues its noise 
for a considerable length of lime without intermission. This latter insect 
belongs to n very different tribe ; and is the iermes pulmtorium of Linnaeus. 
It is usually found in old wood, decayed furniture, museums, and neglected 
' l)Ooks ; and both the male (md the female have the power of making this 
tickini]j,jp««7"in order to attract each other. These insects feed on dead 
flics, and other insects ; and often, from their numbers and voracity, very 
much deface cabinets of natural history. They also 'live on various other 
substances, and may often be observed hunting for nutritious particles with 
great and attention amongst the dlist in which they arc found, turning 
it over with their heads, and searching about somewhat in the manner of 
swine. Many of them live through the winter, but during that lime, in order 
to avoid the inconveniences of frost, they bury themselves deep in the dust. 
— TeeJh 


5 3 , Medical Science, 

Controversy on the Nature of the Thlow Fever , — ^The question as to the 
contagious or non-contagious properties of the yellow fever lias become the 
theme of a wai*m dispute among the physicians of the French capital. At the 
head of an article in the October number of the Bulletin Universel, in which the 
doctrine of nSn-contagion is powerfully upheld by M. de B^rmon, are affixed 
the titles of no less than twenty-fouie wrks on ope or the other side of the 
question. The leaders of these two parties are Drs. Chervin and Pariset ; 
the former adsticating the doctrine of non-contagion, the latter that of con- 
tagion. The researches on the subject made by 6r. Chervin'had obtained 
for him from the Medical of Academy, Paris, a prize of 10,000 frants, Ae 
the facts from which the conclusions of the oontagiottites are dra^i are 0s? 
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puled, and as the que^bn is one depending, for the greater part, on facts, it 
IS impossible’for partiS not joining in the dispute to form a decided opinion. 
The article of M, De Fermon contains positions which seem to deserve, 
both for their clearness and the Jidvantage to be derived from attention to 
them, to be made more generally public. The following is his definition of 
the distinction between infection and contagion : — A contagious disorder is 
.such as is communicated from one individui\j^ to another, not only by means 
of direct or indirect contact, but by respiration of the air corrupted by the 
miasmas or emanations arising from diseased persons. An infectious ma- 
lady is one produced by an atmosphere paisoned by gases and*exhalatious 
arising from vegetable or anim^d substances in a state of |)flt refaction, with- 
out the presence of the sick being a necessary requisite to its propagation. 
M. De Fermon concedes that dhe two causes of propagation nlhy exist 
together, but contends that such is not the case in the yellow fever. 

The following deductions and reasonings from the nature of infectious 
disorders, and the conduct generally pursued with ^regard to them, are not 
less important than sound : — When a disorder is Ihfectioiis, the place wlu(;h 
is the centre of it should be evacuated, anc^ a cordon (in such a case it 
would be really sanitary) should be established at a certain distance from 
the spot infected, to prevent people going there, and the people should not, 
as is now the usage, he shut up within tiie unwholesome district — an usage, 
says M. de Fermon, t(j be compared wifh the conduct of a chief magistrate 
of a town, who, if one or two of the inhabitants should fall into a sewer or 
privy, should surround the place with guards, *to prevent their gelling oiif, 
in the apprehension that they should infect the, whole population. The 
writer goes on to assert, that faetj arc not wanting to show that there have 
been cases in which the yellow fever has proceeded from the gchalations of 
netjessaries, , 

^ • 

Non-existence of Hereditary Disorders, — A recent work, V Art de conserver 
la sanU ei deprivenir les Maladies HMditaires, by Dr. P. I. Mongellaz, of 
Paris* as reported in the ' Bulletin Universe!,' contains some important views 
on the subject of hej*editary disorders ; such as consumption, scrofula, gout, 
gravel, madness, &c. The author shows, that^the opinion that these and 
various affections are hereditary rests *on very slight foundalWlw^<**nd ho 
maintains, in short, that there are, strictly speaking, no hereditary maladies, 
but only hereditaiy dispositions to contract maladies ; and that, by proper 
precautions, individuals born of parents subject to any of the malatlies men- 
tioned, may be secured from being themselves affected by them. Tl^e im- 
portance of this view of a subject on which there exist so many pernicious 
prejudices* and on which the fatality is sometimes so great as to cause llie 
neglect of remedies that might be emcacious, is obvious. 

Smoking Belladonna Leaves in Consumption, — A French professor, 
M. Cruveillier, recommends smoking the leaves of the beliadona, for its 
soothing effect in cases of consumption, and as a practice w hich he has 
found to be attended with beneficial vaults. The leaves are first infused in a 
strong solution of opium, and dried imperfectly in the same manner as 
tobacco. The patients begin with two pipes a day, and increase by degrees 
to :&ve or six in the same time. The reviewer of this practice in the 
* Bulletin Univertel’ suggests, that as it is probable that the efficacy of tliis 
remedy consists in the combination of narcotic principles, and not in the 
mode of its administratiodt it might be better were it used in the form of 
aqueous vapours, as a more convenient manner of application, especially 
in the cases •f females add children, and as free from the objection of having, 
simultaneously with the calming principle of fumigation, an empyrcumatic 
oilf whi(^ might pountera^it its ^neiici^ effects, « 
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Analms of Rhubarb. — ^According to the analysis q^frofessor Peretti, who 
has latdy subjected rhubarb to examination, that su“ance contains tannin, 
gallic acid, malate of lime, gum, sugar, fixed oil, volatile oil, resin, a solid 
yellow colouring matter, oxalate of lime, anfi fibrous matter. The ashes gave 
carbonate of potash, sulphate of potash. Chloride of potassium, oxide of iron, 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, and silica. The resin is the active part of the 
rhubarb; according 'to Dr. Ti\gliabo, in doses of ten or twelve grains, it. 
operates strongly, and without .griping. A remarkable circumstance in the 
analysis of M. Peretti is the discovery of sugar, which had not been pre- 
viously announced. Its presence was disiovered by a process which he 
supposes to be applicable to a great number of cases. He boils the alco- 
holic tincture of rhubarb until it becomes colourless ; he filters and evapo- 
rates. The sugar remains mixed with a liKle malic acid and gum. — Jown 
de Phar. 


§ 4. Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

Prmnmtion of Grain fn Reservoirs of Clay.— A. German, M. Fischer, in 
the Archivfur die gesamte N^iturlehre, tom. iv., No. 1, communicates the 
following plan pursued by him in preserving grain. He erected with un- 
burnt bricks a square building, 28 feet on each side, and 36 feet high ; the 
walls 3 feet thick, and the bricks well conjoined by means of clay. The floor 
also was formed of worked clay, and raised a foot above the level of the sur- 
rounding ground. This tub, as it were, being covered with a simple roofing, 
alid thatched, and the brick-work completely dry, 1100 sacks of dry wheat were 
poured into jt : the wheat was covered with straw, and over this straw was 
placed a layer df dry clay, a foot thick,< thoroughly trodden and beaten 
down. Sevea^al years afterwards, on the opening of this magazine, the 
wheat was found dry, and perfectly good ;^nd, what is more, is said to hfiv^ 
possessed, for the purposes of making bread and pastry, qualities far supe- 
rior to those of wheat preserved in magazines admitting air. 

Quick Fence on Exposed Lands. — ^To obtain good quick fences on the 
high and open parts of a country which is usually consictered difficult, a cor- 
‘ respondent in the Gardeners Magazine recommends the plantation of a 
belt rHjjiitrT' the fir tribe, larch in ^'eference to all others, about 22 yards in 
depth, defended on each side by posts and rails. The quick should be then 
run in the middle of the plantation, a space two yards wide on each side 
clear of trees being left to give proper room for light, air, clearing, &c. At 
the eM of eight or nine years, when tl!e posts and rails begin to fail, the 
thorn fence will be effective, and the timber trees on each side of it in such 
a state as not to be injured by sheep. Indeed, no cattle will eat any of the 
pine and fir tribe, more especially the larch, and that tree is found to Suc- 
ceed the best of any in these high, dry, and exposed situations. The corre- 
spondent who recommends this plan has had experimental proof of its 
success. 

Action of Manure on Vegetables — Prize Question. — ^The Royal Society 
of Arras for the encouragement of Seffitnees, Letters, and Arts, have pro- 
posed the following subject for a prize of a golden medal, value 200 francs: 
1. To explain, according to physical and chemical laws, the action of ma- 
nure on plants, and vice versd, the action of plants on manure, in the process 
of vegetation. 2. To ascertain from facts and observations, if the composi- 
tions or mixtures of divers sorts of fiiafture, sul^ected to fermentation, pro- 
due^ on the soil, by the developement of new principles, an effect more 
decided than each of their component parts applied separately, and such as 
will afford remuneratiovi for the expense they occasion. ^ 

Rarih kinder Litter-Manure^-^Qjg the of the adva];d;ageiq re- 

gard to manure derived to the soil from the feeding lOnd folding m sh^> 
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several farmerfli of the dpartment of the Ardennes, in Franoe, have adopted 
the plan of placing in fneir stables, or stalls for cattle, clods of earth, over 
which they strew the litter, with a view to catch the slightest particles ema- 
nating from the sweat and excreihents of their animals. They remove the 
manure so formed once a week, and i^itlier make it into a dung heap, or scatter 
it on their land immediately, according as it is required. The fullest success 
is said to have attended the experiment — Any^alesde la*Soc, Linn, de Pam* 

Remedy for the Injury to Land hy Sea-tbater, — ^To remedy the injury 
done to land by inundations of sda-water, ^ is the usage o^f the ‘farmers of 
Brabant to plough the ground with two shares, one followmg the other, to 
the depth of fourteen or bfteen inches, and after this, to dig eight or ten 
inches deeper still, with the spade, then casting on the surface of the ground 
the earth so dug up. In this manner, the part of the soil iinpregimted 
with the salt vs-ater is covered up, and yields its place to a new surtaee, whieii 
has not suffered from the inundation. The operation is not expensive ; 
six men, placed at equal distances, are sufficient ^o perform the requiml 
ploughs advance. The ploughing being deej), the 
humidity which penetrates the soil, by degre?s dissolves the salt, and ren- 
ders it less obnoxious ; till, at the end of a few years, if again turned up, it 
will have the effect of manure. The process has been adopted with success 
in Schleswigholstein, by M. Vogt, who,'«n 1 825, communicated the results 
of his experiment to a German periodical. 

Beer and Spirits made from Indian Among the usages to which 

Indian corn is applicable, and which Mr. Cobliett, in his tr;eatise, has 
omitted to mention, are the making of beer and spirits. It is known tluit 
lar^ quantities of the latter article are made from it in Adams County, 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Nelson Cotmty, Kentucky, Cayuga County, New 
York, and doubtless in many other parts of the United States. Indian #)rn 
and rye are generally mixed about half and half. The produce from the In- 
dian corn by itself is represented to be about. two gallons from each bushel 
of the corn ; a description of the mode of malting or the process of dis- 
tillation is wanting.-^ Gard. Mag. ^ 

Remedy against the Black Fly in Twhips.^A. farmer, ex- 

tensively, had his tiirnins subject, for many years, to the attack of the black 
fly, in common with most of his neighbours. was advised by some one 
who had tried with success what he recommended, to rub the turnip-set»d 
among flour of sulphur, anS to let it fie amongst it for some sliort tim^ and 
then sow both seed and sulphur together. By persevering in this practice 
for fifteen years, he evaded the attacks of the fly all that time, which was 
as long as lie continued to farm.— Qaar. Jour, of Agric. 

State of Manure for Turnips. — If, from whatever cause, fresh dung is 
used for turnip, the crop will almost invariably be alight one ; and this not 
so much from disease, as from an inability in the turnip plant ilselt to make 
use of the dung until it is in a proper,j^tate for its nourishment. This proper 
state only exists after an intimate union of the dung with the soil ; and thus 
well rotted dung has, in most cases, yielded the most satisfactory results. 
But^et the stale of the dung be as favourable as we can make it, or even 
wish it (fbr we catihot always get it made so well as we wish it), when ap- 
phed to the land, its admixture with thasoil will deiiend almost entii'ely on 
the nature of the season winch is toiolTow ; and the season does not ope- 
rate ^ much on the functions of the plant itself, as in paralysing the jxiwers 
of the dung t# give out nourishment to the plant. Did the plant possess all 
its fuagtions in fiiU vigour when the dung is applied, it wouicl be able to ex- 
tract noa^shment froin tl^e fr^hest dung, in the most untoward season ; 
but when it has, to ^riainate, and oome into being from the seed, its efforts 
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towards perfection must be puny indeed, if not cherj|jied by seasoned food. 
— Qwar. Jour, of Agric, 

British Agricultural practices in ^ararich— The Bavarians arc less pre- 
judiced lluiii almost any other people against new practices, merely because 
they arc new; they adopt useful inventions readily in agriculture, not less 
than in the other arts of life. Baron Eichthal, on his estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Munich, has intjbduced various improved practices from Eng- 
land, and let a considerableT fcirrn to an East Lothian farmer. It is not 
doubted that the use of swing-ploughs,<urnips on raised drills, and the 
whole of the Enst Lothian and lierwickshive husbandry, will be much more 
easily introduced in Bavaria than they could be in the south of England. 
The reason is plain : the country labourer;^, of Bavaria are better educated 
than the country labourers of England. — Gard. Mag. 

Culture and Utility of the Titrnsol . — The oil of the turnsol (heliotropinm) 
is in great use at Erfqrth, where two spoonsful suffice for purposes for 
W'hich three of olive oil' would be required. M. Hermbstbdt, in a report 
made to the Prussian Society for the Encouragement of Arts, states, from 
experiments made by him on a large scale in the cultivation of this plant, 
that from a Magdehourg acre of ground he has obtained about 30 bushels, 
(Berlin measure) wcigliing 1200 lbs., which yielded 200 lbs. of a fat oil, pos- 
sessing certainly good qualities, bu‘t not capable of being preserved a month 
without turning rancid, and consequently not calculated to supply the place 
«f olive oil for culinary purposes. These results agree, according to the 
‘ Bulletin Universel,’ with those of experiments made by M. Guajac on 
different sorts of oils at the request of thfi Paris Society of Encouragement. 
To be cultivated with success, the turnsol, like all other oleaginous plants, 
requires ^ood ground, not too sandy, lib^al supply of manure, and a *dis-» 
lante of eighteen inches square between the' stems. 

Economy in Horses' Food. — ^l^he custom of feeding horses with coarse 
bread is common in France, and was introduced, unless jve are misinformed, 
during the revolutionary wars, as more wholesome, mf.re economical, and 
more portable than oats. <The Furet de Londres furnishes the following 
propotlinsrt'^of ingredients for malting such bread, as adopted liy a Silesian 
experimental farmer: — Five gallons of oat flour, ditto of rye flour, yeast, 
and one gallon and a halt of potatoes, reduced to a^pap. With the bread 
made from this quantity of materials he fed seven horses a-day, at tlie rate 
of twelve pounds of bread, cut into pieces, to each horse, and mixed up with 
a little straw, chaffed and moistened. 

Veal fattening in the territory of Hamburgh . — ^There are few towns where 
meat is eaten in a fatter state than in Hamburgh, Altona, and Bremen. 
The fattening of calves is, consequently, an important pursuit with the pea- 
sants of the districts situate at such a distance from those towns, that the 
transport of milk thither is not easy. There are farmers who devote them- 
selves exclusively to the fattening of v^al, and who, for that purpose, buy up 
the calves of those who reside in more populous neighbourhoods, and who 
derive their profit from the sale of their milk. The emves are kept in pens, 
so that they are obliged to remain quiet. Their straw is not removed yntil 
the fattening is complete. It is the custom to feed them ^hree times a clay, 
gradually increasing the quantity ^rom a third of a quarteron to eighteen 
quarlerons of Hanover, at each meal, is the animal grows. The food is left 
before the calves only a quarter of an hour, be the vessels emptied or not ; 
if not, the quantity of the next meal is diminished. Those fatteners who 
regard tl^ir character" for fine meat give nothing but milk to their fjalves ; 
others mix with the milk, eggs, crumb of bread^ and flour; but the meat 
thus procured is less esteemed than th^t fattened eoi milk, and fetches a 
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lower price. The fattAiing lasts from twelve to fifteen weeks, and at the 
end of that time the calves will weigh from 150 to 200 lbs. A farm of forty 
acres with eleven cows, maintains twelve or fourteen individuals, and produces 
an income of two hundred dollars by»the sole fattening of calves. On farms 
which keep forty cows, sixteen or twenty calves at a time are fattened. — 
BuU, Univ. 

Everlasting Potato. — This root is ever ready to afford a supply of early 
potatoes, from one end of the yejr to the other : they are left iinuisturbecf, 
except when a dish is wanted ; they are not» deeply embedded, bu\ soon dis- 
covered on stirring the surface nfiould. The flower seems ^mewhat differ- 
ent from that of the common potato. They should be planted about tlie 
latter end of May ; if planted sooner, they come in too early. Beforft frost 
sets in, tlie bed is covered with litter as a protection from its influence. 
They are taken up at Christmas, as fine new potatoes, and are either 
suffered to remain undisturbed, or perhaps, wliat is^still better, the potatoes 
are comjdetely forked up as they are wanted, and* the smallest being sepa- 
rated are set apart for seed, under a heap, or li^lock, to be replanted toward 
the close of the succeeding May. The smallest sprigs of this potato will 
grow. — Uard. Mag, 

Salve for WouJids in Woolly Animals^A numl)er of the Bibliotlieipuy 
Physico-economique re6omniend§ an ounce of hog's lard and four drams of 
powdered charcoal, well mixed as a pomatum, to be used for the wounds of 
wool-bearing animals, as producing a quick healing : it is also .said to be* 
efficacious in sores of a gangrenous nature. • * 

Superiority of Merino Sheep. a pamphlet on the Improvement of 
Wofl, by Mr. Joshua Kirkby Trimmer, tlie autlior maintains the sii])eru)rily 
of Ihe^pure Merino breed over our Native sbort-wooled sheep ; and attributes 
to prejudice and mismanagement the loss of credit which tins eelebratod 
breed has sustained in England. He does not admit that the Merino is an 
unkindly feeder, or that its flesh deserves the epithet of carrion^ once heslowed 
upon it. He states, that three Merinos of eight stone (Sniithfii^ld weigliU 
may be kept for two Soulhdowns of twelve sti^ie, and that Ihe jirodiiee in 
mutton will be at least equal m weight aild quality ; while, in M tlu* 

Merino wool, the weight will be one-third more, and the value, at existing 
prices, in the proportiofl of more tlian six to one.“»Qway\ Jour, of A gri. 

Use of Sheep Dogs in Spain —In* no counliy are the sbeeii vvoriied by 
dogs as in our own. In Spain, the very largo dogs of the flock are ^used 
entirely for their defence against the wolves ; and, in cases of attaek, 1h(* 
sheep fly to, and gather round them, as friends and prut eel ors. If I lie 
shepherds wish to removo the flock, they call to them the lame welliers, 
accustomed to feed from their hands, of which they keep a tew m every 
flock, and these, however distant, if within hearing, obey the call, and the 
rest follow. With us, dogs are used, *00 often, for worse puipusos. ■ • 
Trimmer on Wool, 

Deaths of celebrated Agriculturists. — Among the losses which llie 
science of Agriculture has recently sustained, the death of Mr. Ueunie of 
Pha^tassie, and of Mr. Ciirwen of Workington Hall, M. P., are more 
especially deploreA Mr. Kennie, the brother ot the lute celebrated engineer 
of that name, followed agriculture a.|a.iprofession ; and, by the talents, in- 
tegrity, and zeal which he bTought to the pursuit, reajied his due reward m 
character and fortune. His hospitable mansion was resorted to by straiigei s 
from every psart of Europe anxious to view and recorij his rural operations, 
and re/feive those valuable lessons of practice so frankly and cordially given. 
Mr. Curw#n, in a sphere o^ exertion more extended and varied, found lAsere 
to devote himself> with nil the ardour of his character, to the iyiprovemcnt 
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of his own estates. The manner in which the result of his useful entfernrlso 
was communicated to the world, will not be forgotten by those who have 
witnessed that munificent hospitality which presided over the agricultural 
meetings of Workington. His ardent exertions to improve the agriculture 
of his native country, terminated only with his long and useful life. — Quar» 
Jour, of Agr. 


} 5. Horticulture. 

Cultivation of Wall Pear Trees , — contributor to the ‘Gardener’s 
Magazine ’ attributes the frequent failures df the crops of pear-trees, planted 
against walls, to the over -luxuriant state of the trees, from the generation 
of a superabundance of sap caused by the lich and deep border usually pre- 
pared by gardeners. This idea was suggested by the observations of a 
brown Beurrfee tree against the east front of a farmer’s cottage, and which, 
although planted on a limestone rock, never failed to yield yearly plenty of 
large and well flavoured ^ruit. This observation gave rise to the following 
successful experiment: — In ?813 an old pear-wall, 240 feet long, was 
replanted: the border for these trees was 12 leet wide, and only 26 inches 
deep, 8 inches of which were filled with stones, such as could be most 
readily procured in the neighbourhood, and the remaining 18 with the 
mould which composed the old border. By this scanty supply of earth for 
the roots of these plants, a fruilful and healthy growth, equally remote from 
debility and luxuriance, was obtained ; and by this simple process fruit 
was procured all over tho tree, as regularly as if it had been mechanically 
placed, both plentifully up the main sleta, and on the lowest horizontal 
branches. — Card, Mag, 

Tlransplantation of a large Cedar of^Lebemon , — In the year 1826 the 
proprietor of the Baths of Tivoli at Pans, M. And^ou transplanted a cedar 
of Lebanon, of about twenty-five years of age. At the time of this opera-* 
tion the tree was 28 feet 8 inches high, and 21 i inches in circumference at 
its base ; it was of the finest growth. A kind of sledge was made for the 
purpose of the removal tr6m the place where the tree formerly stood to 
its nt^KiiWfrf distance of 150 yard*? ; the quantity of earth surrounding the 
roots, and which w as removed wiih the tree, was six feet in diameter, and 
18 or 20 inches thick. The weight was estimated at 6000 lbs. The sledge 
was drawn by forty men, and by favour of the precautions taken to avoid 
violent shocks or other accidents, the removal was effected without the 
slightest injury. In July last the cedar in question was alive and flourishing. 
— Bull, JJniv, 

The Odour of Boses increased by the vicinity of Onions. — Mr. John 
Murray, in a contribution to the ‘ Gardener's Magazine,* encourages, on 
chemical principles, the opinion, that the plantation of onions near rose- 
trees may increase the odour of the flow'ers of the latter. On analysing the 
onion, he had discovered that it cont^ped much ammonia, which has the 
power of increasing, and of even restoring the perfume. Mr. Murray hints, 
that the odour of flowers might be heightened by the cautious admhiistration 
of a solution of carbonate of ammonia, in the form of an occasional gentle 
watering. He pretends, also, to have discovered thatia little powdered 
carbonate of ammonia sprinkled ov^r rose-leaves preserved in perfume jars, 
increases the aroma. ^ 

Dead Leaves a protection to the Roots of Vegetables , — Heaps of fallen 
leaves are recommended to be placed around the roots of garden vegetables, 
to protect them from too great humidity, more hurtful to them than tPu* cold, 
since ^hey are more liable to decay with the damjj than to freei^. Some 
leaves possess, in a greater degree than others, the power of throwing blf 
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the wet ; the leaves of the oak are endowed with this quality in an extra- 
ordinaiy degree ; tender leaves, on the contrary, such as those of the lime- 
tree^ acfmit the wet more easily. A report made to the Horticultural Society 
of Berlin recommends also the leaver of the beech-tree and field-moss as a 
preservative to the roots of vegetables. — Bull. Umv, 

- Method of procuring Early Bearing in Mulberry-trees, — In the garden of 
Mr. Keene, maltster, of Lambeth, is a mulberry-tree in full bearing, planted 
under the following circumstances : — About sixteen years ago,,Mr. Keene 
received from the gardener at Lambeth Paltice, a large branch, which had 
been blown down, and lay on th? ground all the winter, from a tree that, 
tradition says, was the first of the kind imported into England by Cardinal 
Pole (who died in IsrjS) ; from v^hich branch he cut off about a foof of the 
thick end, and planted it. The first year’s shoots were luxuriant. In four 
years it was in partial bearing ; in seven, in full bearing, and continuing 
ever since. In the same gardeif is a tree raised fr^ another branch, which 
Mr. Keene had rescued from the fire, which it had been condemned by a 
neighbour, by exchanging some of his own fire- wood for the mutilated mul- 
berry stump. This Mr. Keene planted in his paved court, where it still 
grows, though exhibiting sad marks of the bad treatment it had met with.— 
Gard Mag. 

Distmetion between the Balm of Gilead and Silver Firs. — All hough the 
silver fir attains a height and bulk, four or five^times that at which the bnliH 
of Gilead fir generally becomes stunted; yet the two species of firs being 
consideraldy alike in leaf, it is noj^uneommon to confound thenA An easy 
mark of distinction is this : the leaning bud of the silver fir is co^vered with a 
coa«i of hard dry resin, which does not soil the fingers ; the leading bud bf 
the balm of Gilead fir is covered tvith a brilliantly clear liquid resin, whicli 
dries with difficultly, and adheres to the fingers when touched. There is also a 
difference in the smell, which it is easier to recognise than to describe. — Jbtd* 

Gravel JValfis.—The following cheap improvement has bc<*n recom- 
mended in the consl^riiction of walks in gardens, lawms, &c., uniting the 
advantages of great hardness, durability, and freedom from«^(>rin,^ and 
insects. When a new walk is made, or an old one reformed, take the 
necessary quantity of r«ad scraping, previously dried in the air, and reduced 
as fine as possible ; mix with the heap enough of coal-tar from a gas-work, 
so that the whole shall be sufficiently*saturated, and then add a (juantity of 
gravel;— with this lay a thick stratum as a foundation, and then cover it 
with a thin coating of gravel. In a short time the walk will be as hard 
as a rock, not affected by wet, or disfigured by worms.— of Arts, 

New variety of Cypress . — * The Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Agriculture of Lyons,’* 1823 - 4 , contains a notice by A.Freminville, of a new 
vsu'iety of the bald cypress, which has existed for eighteen years at Lau- 
musse, where it produced, for the first time, in 1823 , kalkin.s and cones. 
The disposition of the leaves which lAhg from the branches in stories, gives 
the tree an elegant appearance. These leaves fall all at once at the first 
return of cold. — Bull. Univ. 

Ariofcultivatittg Fruit Trees, a branch of School Edumtion.-^lmWutAion 
in the culture of fruit-trees forms uar| of the education of the ordinary 
seminaries in the states of Mecklenbourg Schwerin. No schoolmaster is 
admitted to exercise that function without a certificate of his capacity to 
teach the ma#iagement of Iruit-trees. The same m^-sters are obliged to 
take c(#e of fruit-gardens; and those who, previously to the promulgation 
of the law»on the subject, ivere ignorant of the receive the due mitruo* 
tioQ at the eatpense of tlte school-fund.— Univ» ^ 
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§ C. Domestic Economy. 

Receipt for removing Spots from The soldiers in garrison at 

Maubeuge, have, for some time past, ‘for the purpose of removing stains 
from tlieir clothes, made use of a water composed from the following re- 
ceipt : — Pour a quart of warm water iqjp a glazed earthen pan, and add ^ 
small quantity of white soap, and an ounce of powder of kali of Alicant; 
when this is thoroughly dissolved, add two spoonsful of ox -gall, and a little 
essence of'lavenjler ; let the whole be well stirred, and strained through a 
linen cloth, and^kept in a bottle. In makiag use of it, a small quantity is 
to be placed with care on the spot, which is to be rubbed with a small brush, 
then wished with warm water, so %s to remove all vestiges of the liquor 
applied, which might injure the cloth if allowed to remain. — Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles. 

Use of Pyroligneous AcAd in presemng Animal Suhsiances. — Professor 
Lampadius gives the folfowing instructions for the use of pyroligneous acid 
in preserving meat : — The moat to be first salted in the usual manner; when 
taken from the brine, to be wiped with a cloth thoroughly clean, and 
exposed to the air. In this state a coat of pyroligneous acid, distilled to the 
strengih of common vinegar, to be,uassed over it : the substance to be then 
hung in an airy situation, in the shade, And at a^moderate temperature. 

This process,” says the * ljulletin Universel,’ “founded on the nature of 
\he pyroligneous acid, which is one of the component jiarls of wood-smoke, 
has been tried in France 'by several persons; but although less expensive 
than the usual means adopted for smoking meats, it has been found to com- 
municate a c/typtic and disagreeable flavour, difficult to get rid of. ^ 

To present Vegetables, — ^To preserve^ cabbages and other green vege- 
tables, boil them over a fierce wood fire, so as to preserve their colour when 
completely cooked ; grind them into a complete pulp, by some such means as 
are used to crush apples for cider, &c.; then let them be subjected to the 
action of the press (being first put into hair bags, or (reated as gi apes are 
in wine cojmtries), till alfMhe fluid matter is separated from them; the 
remiHWirr of their substance beidg wonderfully condensed, and as hard as 
the marc from the wine-press. Then let it be rammed hard into carefully 
glazed air-tight jars (of' tin cases, if preferred), and boiled as in the case 
of bottled gooseberries. If jars are vsed, they may be sufficiently secured 
by having two pieces of bladder tied successively over them ; when the air 
within them is absorbed by heating the inclosed substance, their surface 
becomes concave by the pressure of the atmosphere ; and, as long as it 
remains in this state, the matter within is safe. If it should be thought 
requisite to preserve the flavour of the vegetables entire, an extract should 
be made from the expressed liquid, and added to the marc. But spinach, 
cabbage, and many other vegetables, have abundance of flavour in them in 
their dry state, without this addition. The preparation of the vegetable 
matter for use is accomplished by Gliding a sufficient quantity of milk, 
water, gravy, lime-juice, &c., to the mai*e, and warming it up. — Quarterly 
Journal, 

Receipts for Curasao. — An article on the Art of tiny Liquorist, in the 
last Number of the ‘ Technologiijnl Repository,’ furnishes the following 
recipe for making this liqueur: — Put into a laVge bottle, nearly filled with 
alcohol, at thirly-four degrees of Baumti (or thirty-six) tlie peels of six fine 
Portugal oranges, which are smooth skinned, and let tham infuse for 
fifteen days. At the end of this time, put into a large stone q»: glass 
vessel, 1 Pounces of brandy at eighteen degrees, 44 ouneeov of white 
sugar, and 4J ounces of river-water. When the sugar is dissolved, add a 
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Sufficient quantity of the above infusion of orange peels, to give it a pre- 
dominant flavour ; and aromalise with three grammes of fine cinnamon, and 
as much mace, both well bruised.* Lastly, throw into the liqueur thirty- one 
grammes (one ounce) of Brazil wood, in powder. Leave the whole in 
infusion ten days, being stirred three or four times a day. At the end of 
this time taste the liqueur; and it be too strong and sweet, add more water 
to it ; if too weak, add alcohol, at thirty-six degrees ; arid if it be not sweet 
enough, put syrup to it. Give it colour wtth caramel when you would 
tinge it. — Tech. Rep, » ^ ^ • 

§ 7. Mechanical Arts. 

Jfwentions for the Improvement of Rail Roads. — ^The Chevalier Jos. de 
Baader, of Munich, announces, through the Bulletin Universel, an iin))roved 
method of constructing rail roads. He affirms tliat the inconveniences and 
present incoinplele construction of rail roads have been the SMl))eet (»f Ins 
consideration for twenty years,* and that he has a4f length succeeded ni dis- 
eovering remedies for all the imperfections and obstructions to winch they 
are liable. The advantages })roposed by thJ inventor are in substance ns 
follows ; -Tiic grooves so constructed, fixed, and joined, that the vvlvels 
may run with the greatest facility and wulhont any lateral friction ; — tlie 
more solid imbedding the fouqdatitm, Jind protection to the giooxes from 
gravel and other matters lialile to be thrown on them by the li()rsi‘s — un- 
proved construction of the carriages, and t*lic adoption ot a ])arlicu!aii; 
niecliainsm for turning (hem in every direction and at any lime, and giving 
them the usual length of other carriages, so that the rail road may li? allowed to 
follow the windings of any country* the adaptation of these carriai»es to ordi- 
darj^ioails as well as to rail ways ; a contrivance by which they may quit 
the road at any point to allow otl^ir carnages to pass, or tor any purpise. 
Mr. Baader also announces the discovery of a new ])rmc.iple by which the 
can ia”cs may be propelled by stationary steam-engines, erecletl al certain 
distances. These inventions are stated to have tieeu put to the proof on a 
considerable scale, ^|efure the Royal Academy ot Sciences, and the (.Com- 
mittees of Directors of ttie Polytechnic aiR> Agricultural Societies, of 
Munich, and to have obtained the approb.liion of those bodies, '’^'lie * '‘mvu- 
lier Baader urges the formation of a rail road, and the adoption of lus plans 
in its construction belw^en Havre and Paris. IPi oilers to tunnsli designs 
and models, with instructions forexeemling them, on equitable terms. 

New Rail Road in France. — Measures are taking to form a rad road 
between Andresieux and Roanne, at which town the Loire becomes navi- 
gable. The object of this rail road is to complete the system of roads and 
canals estid)lished m that part of France, and to perfect the commiimcaiion 
between the north and south of the kingdom, from Marseilles anti Lyons to 
Paris and Havre. — Bull. Univ, 

Smoke- consuming Furnaces. — The late celebrated James Wall, in the 
specification for his patent for furnacS.’Jto consume their own smoke, gives 
the following explanation of the principle on which his invention had 
proceeded The improved method of constructing furnaces or iire-places 
consists in causing the smoke or flame of the fresh fuel, in its way to the 
flues or chimney, to pass, together with a current of fresh air, Ihrougn, over, 
or among fuel which lias already cea'Setf to smoke, or which is converted 
into coke, charcoal, or cinders, and which is intensely hot; by which niean.s 
the smoke and grosser parts of the flame, by coming into close contact with, 
or by being brought near unto, the said intensely hoi fuel, and by being 
mixed with the current of fjesli or unbumt air, are consumed or.conv4;rted 
into heat, or into pure Jlame free from smoke. This is etfected, first, by 
stopping up every avenue or passage to tlie chimney or flues, except such 
Journal of Facts. I * • 
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as are left in the interstices of the fuel, by placinj? the fresh •fuel above dr 
nearer to the external air than that which is already converted into coke or 
charcoal ; and ])y constructing the fire-places in such manner that the flame, 
and the air which animates the fire, must pass downwards, or laterally, or 
horizontally, through the burning fuel ; and pass from the lower part or 
internal end or side the fire-place, to the flues or chimney. — Reg, of Art^, 

Use of Porcelain for Bloch* sheaves in Shipping, — The Bulletin Universel 
for 1828, No. Ij), Section TecJ\nologiqa(^ highly commends the articles in 
porcelain, raadeifrom a clay found in qiiarriog near Cherbourg. The existence 
of this material had been known for many years, although it had not been 
applied to any useful purpose until a ^Ir. I.anglois undertook to turn 
it to profit by establishing a porcelain manufactory at Valognesin 1801. 
One of the qualities of this clay is the property of resisting, in an extraordi- 
dinary degree, the action of fire, which renders it well calculated for culinary 
purposes and for the nftinufacture of crucibles. It has also been employed 
with success by Mr. Langlois for black-sheaves, bed-rollers, kegs for acids, 
cock-stop])crs, and plates for rnscriptions and numbering of houses. The use 
of block- sheaves made of this porcelain for the marine is recommended on 
th(^ authority of several instances in which it has lieen tried, and especially 
that of the schooner La Jeane LmirOy wh\cli was rigged with blocks having 
sheaves of tliis description, in 1815. They performed their office well during 
*ten years of active service. ‘ 

Improved Black Dye for Silk Goods. — The Register of Arts, Part xix., 
contains a table of experiments made by^he contributor of the rejiort, and 
Mr. Hcinrnftlg, the chemist, on specimens of a new and improved dye the 
mi^nufiicture of black silk. On the authi.rily of the results of these experi- 
ments, it is affirmed, that, a permanent blue black is produced, not only 
capable of withstanding the action of tea, wine, and all vegetable acids, but of 
mineral acids also, anil of caustic alcalics when sufficiently diluted to prevent 
the destruction of the fibres of the silk. The process is also represented to have 
the effect of considerably kcreasing the weight, attenuating the thread, and 
augjjnyxting'lts bulk : while the tc^iure of the silk is said to be rendered proof 
against the corrosive action of acids which act destructively on every species 
of goods dyed in the ordinary way. The improvemout is staled to have been 
introduced into tliis country by a young foreigner engaged in executing some 
work on trial for a dye-house in Spit^fields. 

Kneadmg of Bread by Machinery. — A company has been established 
in Paris, in the Faubourg St. Antoine, to supply tlie metropolis with pure 
bread. Among other improvements adojited by this Society is that of 
kneading the dough by means of steam machinery. Tliis substitution for the 
working of the bread by manual labour, besides the gi*eater cleanliness of 
the process, has the further advantage of allo\\ing yeast to be dispensed willj, 
— the additional power of the maclii|;{,<^ being sufficient to give the bread its 
proper degree of lightness without any foreign aids. The capital of the 
company is divided into 4000 shares of 1000 francs each. — Bull. Univ. 

Economy in the me of Gas. — The ‘Philosophical Magazine’ of Ftbruary 
gives the following results of experiments made by the Rev. W. Taylor of 
York on tlie combustion of coal-gas * 

Exp, 1 . — A piece of wire-gauze being laid upon the glass chimney of a 
common Argand ^w^burner, the flame is immediately enlarged to twice its 
former dimensions, and its light fully doubled. f 

(Atsimilar experiment being tried with. a CQmmon Argand fjc7-latnp, or 
readmg lamp witn a flat wick, the flame is often enlarged, b^ut so disco^oultd 
as to yiel^d fess light) 
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l^ccp, — Place the finger, or a bit of cork, so as to close the lower 
opening of the interior passage of ^common Argand^a6"-lmrner:-“thc flame 
experiences a sudden enlargement, ^ith an increase of light nearly equal to 
that in Exp. 1. 

(The inner air-passage of an Argand o?7-lamp being plosed, the flame isi 
greatly deteriorated and darkened.) • 

Exp, 3. — The air-tube of an Argand ^rt^-bufner being stopped as in Exp, 
2, and the flame consequently cnlurged, no^ further changt; happens when 
wire-gauze is laid on the lop of tlje glass chimney. • 

Ejp, 4, — Over the glass chimney of a sirig/r-jct gas-burner, wire gauze 
being laid, produced no enlargeijient of the flame, and no increase ■of tlio 
light. 

In an experiment at the rooms of the Mechanics’ Institute, York, it was 
found that <me hundred feet of gas were consumed in three hours ayd 
twenty-five minutes, Ijy six Argasid gas-burners in tfte ordinary state ; w hile 
the same gas-burners, provided with mire gauze caps to their chimneys, 
yielded an equal light for an equal time, but consumed only about Jiffy leut 
of gas. 

Whalebone Furniture. — The use of \yhiilebone as a substitute for eunc 
has been introduced witl^ success liy M. Hernarclicre, in the maniitaeturo of 
articles of fuinilure, ami is \)ractised under his di^irdion m the lionscs of cor-, 
rectiori of Saint Lazsire and Saint Denis. Eor the.se purj)uses the whalebonv is 
found to have advantages over the cane in being rndre sujiple, nime elastic, 
and consequently less Iragile. It oan be worked m any form, in all variety 
of colours, and can be enqdoyed in the execution of any designs requiring 
comtXnation of colours . — JiulL Uuiv. 

MauuJ'uciure of Whiskey. — It is a remark.ible fact, says Major-Grcncral 
Stewarti in an article on the prc\enliou of smuggling m the Highlands, 
inserted in the (<)uarlerly Journal of Agriculture, that a spiiitol the liest 
quality ami flavour Isfis been distilled by men with their iipjiaratiis at the 
side of a burn, and perhaps ehanging vA^eekly from fear of i«%disco\^y : 
mailing on the open heath tar up the lulls, and hurrying on the whole pro- 
cess to avoid detection ;^yet, with all these disadvantages, they received tho 
highest puce m the market for the spirit thus mandtactured. ‘The quantity 
might perhaps bo less tlmii what coukklie pioduced by a more regular pro- 
ce.ss of distillation ; but then the liquor was so much superior m flavour 
anil quality, as to compensate for the deficient quantity. {Several ot these 
men have been employed, byway of experiment, in a licensed distillery on 
the estate of Gailh, with directions to proceed in Iheir own way, only to be 
regulated by Hie laws under the contioul of an oificer; — yi f, with the 
advantage of the best utensils, the purest water, and the best liiel, they 
produced a spirit quite inferim' in quality and flavour to what they made 
under the shelter of a rock, or in a den, and it sustained neither the same 
price nor character in the market, — Jour, oj Agri. 

New Sight for Fire-arms.— "M. Biirel has adapted to fire-arms, but prin-» 
cipaliv^o military pi;»lols, a minor ot 12 millimetres (0.47244 inches), fixed 
near the mouth of the barrel. The eye of the flier sees its own reflection, 
and acquires thereby gi-eat pnrfision. Hie experiments of M. Burel are said 
to promise advantageous results ; and officers, and sportsmen, to whom ho 
has submitted his invciilioii/ arc represented as highly approving of it.— 
Bull, Univ, • 

# « 

Givpe-shifl for Sportiug.-^l. Jenour’s patent shot, in which the use of 
grape-shot is applied to sporting purposes, is described as folluHv's in the 
Register of Arts, The small sliot arc inclosed in a uet-work of lin^ brasa 

I 2 
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wire, and the interstices between the shot filled with bone dust ; it is then 
put into a cylindrical paper case or cartridjj^c, so as to occupy about half 
its length, and the remaining space is filled with gunpowder ; ^ by these 
means the s])ortsman is saved the trouble and inconvenience of charging 
from a powder flask, and he can triumph over a greater number of killed ■ 
and wounded. ThS shot thus collected into a cluster, M. Jenour contends,^ 
take more cfiect than if allowed to disperse immediately on the discharge of 
the gun. < 

Dissertationi' on Subjects connected wkh Arts and Manufactures. — The 
Society of Arts have appropriated seven evenings during the present Session, 
to occasional meetings, for dissertations ov subjects connected with the arts 
and manufactures of the country, illustrated by ancient and modern speci- 
mens. The dissertations commenced on Tu(\sday, the 27th ot January. 
Ancient and modern pottery and porcelain occupied the first two ev(*niiigs ; 
and the subjects proposed for illustration oft the others, are the arts of stere- 
otype founding and printing, and *bf casting in plaster of Paris ; and the 
manufactures of glass and paper. The subseipient evenings fixed for the 
purpose of these dissertations, are March 10th and 24lh, April 14th and 2Sth. 
i — Teefu Rep, 

§ 8. Fine Arts. 

Picture' Prices. — The syilendid cabinet of paintings of M. Danoot, of 
Brussels, «has been recently sold by auction in that city. Tlie sale was 
numerously attended by amateurs and coflnoisseurs, anuing whom were seve- 
ral Englishmen. Many of the paintings brought high prices. A small 
nvarine subject, only 14 in. by 12, by (-V.aude Lorrain, was sold for AljfiOO 
florins (1170/.) Tlie celelnated picture, liy Teniers, of Ihwv Shooting, but 
generally knowm among connoisseurs as the Diamond, fetched 10,200 florins 
(884/.) A cabinet picture, l)y Paul Veronese, 4500 florins ('>00/.); Mu- 
rillo’s Beggar Boy, .‘1500 florins (.400/.); a beautiful porirait ot liemlu'iindt, 
painted by himselt, 0500 liorms (820/.) The Rape the Sabines, and its 
coijiftanioirt’ 14,000 florins ( 1 21(R) The Flight into h^gypt, by tlie same 
painter, 8,200 florins (710/.) A large landscape, by Teniers, 4000 flonns 
(34.5/.); and a small picture by William Van de Vf‘ld(', 1000 florins (.'145/.) 
The total amount of the sale was 130,600 florins (1 1,850/.) 

I 

0. Antiquities. 

Researches in the Levant. — At a recent meeting of the Frencli Institute, 
there were laid before the assembly the jiortfulios of M. Riflaull, a great 
Levantine traveller, containing draw'ings of objects m the various branches of 
the sciences. M. Riffault quitted France in 1807, and passed the subsccpient 
twenty years of his liie in travelling in Spain, en the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in Turkey, Egypt, and Nubia. Ilis collections embrace all the 
branches of natui'al history, antiipiitaf and arts. Thirloen years were spent 
in exploring and excavating the soil of Egypt. The number of his drawings 
amounts to six thousand con.sistmg of five hundred (coloured) of plants, wilh 
all the details of their blossoming and fructification ; several hundred draw- 
ings of fishes, shells, and insects, with the skeletons ot Ihe first, and a thou- 
sand representations of quadrupeds, I reptiles, j^irds, and insects, belonging to 
the Nile and Egypt, with the form of their skeleton. The rest of the drawings 
are of antiquities, executed with the most minutg care. To M. Rilfaut, also, is 
owing the discovery of sixty-six statues, several of which nof^ enrich the nm- 
seiuns of Turin, Rome, Florence, England, Bavaria, &c. He alsof.xcavated 
ana exposed six temples and monuments ift andient Thebes ; tw^odiuudred and 
fifty inscriptions, Greek, Latin, and hieroglyphic h2ive been copied by himself. 
The geography and topography of the country also are enriched with maps, 
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plans, views, taken by himself. A number of drawings are devoted to the 
lilusiralioii of* the usages, cc'remonies, games, and divers callings ol the in- 
habitants. The ornaments worn by women are described in sixty drawings. 
Two hundred and thirty instrument,s used in those countries in the operations 
of surgery are also represented. Agriculture likewise, and the iinplerneuts 
employed in its exercise, meteorology, music, the construction of l)oats usetl 
in the navigation of tin; Nile, arts, and manufactures, have all occupied the 
attention of M. lliHault. — /.c Glnhe. • 

Ef>ypti<in Muinmiea of Cah.—^l, Le Normant, iti his letter from Kgypt, 
dated the 8th Nov. J8‘28, gives the account of the iJiseovery^of a Ipiantity of 
mummies of eats in the vicinity df Beiii-Hassan. Some of these relies were 
found m a large hole, fuuuel-shajied, in a. sandy idain between the Nile and 
th(' mountain. The bones of the"cats were taken trom the earth by rikmg it 
with the hands, and other mummies were found in a temple, having an 
enlnniei' ornamented with the legend of Alexander. The mnimmes were 
in this (Mse taken up in the samj^‘ manner as in the preceding, 'fhey wye 
wiaj)j)('d up in dozens, in linen, well embalmed, antfplaced on clean malting. 
They nere much reduceil m size. Tliere weij^J mummies of dogs also in as 
gi'cat (juantity as those of the cats. 

Anrirnt Gnhif/t of {ab^lracicd from a Letter of M. Jomant to 

M. Abe! Remnsot.) — Tljerc exists m each%of the respective museums at Paris 
(tile Louvnd, and at Turin, an ancient Egyptian cubit measure, (‘aeh found 
at IVlcmjihis, by M. Dmvetti. The material of both is a hard heavy brown 
w'ooil, calleil wood of Meroc. The total length of the cubit at Ikins is 
millimetres, (1 foot 8.r)!)ur)l mche|.) tliat of the Turin measure smnewliat ex- 
ceeds millimetres and a half, (1 foot H.G 10 195 inches.) Botli are divided 
inlCMwenty eight jiarts or nails. These are numbered from tight to left, 
with the liieroglyphie signs 2, 5, G, and so on to IG, so that the number 

sixteen is in the fifteenth compartment, counting from the right. The 
divisions are marked in a very ])erfect manner by a white composition, very 
skiltully inerusted on tliewuiod; the same is the case with all the signs. 
This woik IS very r-^iarkahle, and shows the ability with winch the wood 
was woiked and cut ; for the dimensions of eath mark of division is about 
half a milhnictre (0.1)19G85 inches), andihe instrument conlai'i'H Ime.s^neli 
liner than these divisions. Both measures have divisions into palms ; hut 
these, as well as the ilfvisions into nails, and their *snl)divisions, are imenual; 
they are marked uhlupiely, not perpendicularly. The subdivisions ot tlui 
nails correspond with the number engraved; thus the first i‘-ompart merit bus 
t wo divisions ; the second has three, the third four, and so on to sixteen, 'flie 
figures therefore denote fractional numbers, or the denominators ot the cor- 
respoiulmg fractions. In tlic Louvre cubit, the oval sign whicli accompanies 
the figuies, is placed to their right ; lu tliat at Turin it is placetl above them, 
which comes to the same thing. After the fifteenth nail, the Iknis measure 
has no fiutlicr divisions, while in that at Turin, the sign wliieli marks the 
cubit, occupies the thirteen remaining compartments, with the figures HI, 
II, and nil, repeated several tinjes. in the former, however, there are 
marked throughout the wliole width of the rule, and by small peculiar marks, 
spaces equal to a nail, to four nails or a palm, to two nails or a condyle, and even 
to Blree nails. IJie culnt at Pans I\I. Jomard considers as one of the most in- 
teresting, if not the most precious, of all relics of the kind existing, although 
it has a small slit at one, end, and| vaults about twenty characters on the 
lateral face, the effect ol the tearing oft‘a splinter of the wood. 

M. Jomard concludes .that these measures w'ere the real efieetive measures 
in use, and 4iot mere dedicatory, commemorative, or •votive monuments; that 
the i#;asiire made use of at Memphis was one of 5234 millimetres or there- 
abouts ;*but that thisjiafl succeeded to a former measure, shorter and more 
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nearly coirespondinD: with the natural cubit of 24 nails or 6 palms, which 
agrees with tne most ancient definition of the measure of E^jqjt — that fur- 
nished by Herodotus. It is remarked by M. Jomard, that tlu; base of the 
second pyramid measures an exact number, 400, of cubits of 28 nails. It is 
further observed by him, that no measure engraved on metal has been yet 
found in Egypt. The five or six measures known are cither in Avood or 
stone. Tlid'tiicy not, he asks, intend to avoid the effects of expansion aiU 
contraction ? 

* 

New Diftcoverm at Herculaneum. — Thq workmen at, nerculanenm have 
been engaged in uncovering a* magnificent dwelling-house, the garden of 
which, surrounded witti colonnades, is dhe largest that has yet been 
discovered. Among olher mythological sul)jects, painted on the walls, are 
the folK)wing; — Perseus, aided by Minerva, ‘killing Medusa ; ATercury throw- 
ing Argus into a sleep in order to carry off Ii>, a subject exceedingly rare in tin* 
monuments of art ; Jason, the Hragons, and tlio threi^ Hesperides. Clreatev 
curiosities still are some^ias-rcliefs of silvei*„ rejiroseTiting Apollo and Diana, 
fixed on elliptical talilets of bronze, /fhese paintings, liowever, and all other 
ancient specimens of the art yet discovered, are rejiresented to be surpassed 
by those found on tlie walls of a house recently excavated at Pompeii, in tlie 
quarter in which the woi k of exploring is now carried on, and which is said to 
be the finest jiart of the city yet lai^l open. The following compositions are 
noticed, among others, as in first-rate style*; — McdeA medilatiug the murder 
of h(?r childien ; the family qf Niobe assailed by Apollo and Diana; divers 
represent at ions of Deities ; 13acchantcs of great beauty ; Achilles drawing his 
sword on A^gamemnon ; »iid a variety of other subjects. — I'rejtrh JouruaL 

fb 

Ancient — Tlie lighthouse of Pharos, Alexandria, mentioned 

by Ben-edris^* who staled its height at 300 cubits, existed in the thirtehith 
cen|.ury, in the time of Abulfeda. Pliny feports that the con.slniction of it; 
cost eight hundred talents, under the direction of Sostrates, architect of 
Gnidus. It is situated longitude 27° 35' r> o'' and latitude 31° 13' 15". 
According to Lcsches, vho lived in tlie thirtieth Olymiiiad, the tower of the 
promontory of Sigaeiis served as a lighthouse. The (kikissus of Rhodes, the 
work of Piiarcs, served forfi, lighthouse during the fifly-five years assigned 
by li^y to^its duration ; it held an enormous lighted flambeau. Tlie 
remains of the Colossus, purchased of the Saracens by a Jew in 051, 
amounted, in weight, to nine hundred camel loads, estimated at 720,0001bs, 
Tlie Tower of Hercules, at Corunna, a lighthouse of very ancient origin, 
repaired hy Trajan or Ciesar. A fire of coal is made in it every night, but 
this liglit is very insufficient. The lighthouse of Boulogne-sur-Mer, el ected 
by Caligula, and repaired by Charlemagne, fell down on the 2')th July, 1014, 
by the effect of the mines which the English had worked under it. The 
Tower of Curdouan, at the mouth of th(‘ Garonne, dates its origin in the 
year 830. It was repaired under Henry IV. and Louis XIV. 

Copy of the Buddhist Code, — Sir Alexander Johnston gave the Royal 
Asiatic Society, some time ago, a co^>ij;leto copy of the Pali book, called 
the Fam^yapanas Ja/akai/t \M*itten on 1 172 lamina* of the finest description 
of the Talipot palm leaf, Tliis book contains the whole moral and reli- 
gious code of the Buddhist, and is so scarce, that it w'as for some 4.inie 
believed that, there was no complete copy extant. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
when president of his Majesty’s council in Ceylon, being, from the various 
benefits he had conferred on the priests of Bulldhoo and their followers, 
much in their confidence, was allowed by them to have tliis complete copy 
taken of all the different parts of it, wliich were dispersed amongst the most 
celebrated temples in Ceylon. Sir Alexander also gave the Asiatic Society 
a. very fine epecimeu of a Burmese book on dhe iiuddhoo religioM, written 
upon laminse of this kaf, which are beautifully ladlfuered and gilt over. 
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which was sent to him by the King of Ava, along with some other books* as 
the finest specimens he could give him of the manner in which the Imoks 
were written and bound in his library at Ava, — Gardener' n Magazine, 

§ 10. General Litbrature and Education. 

Classification qf European Languages. — The following is a classification 
bf the European languages, divided in1o/iy;//7/V.v, according to IMaltelniin, 
llalbi, and De Mancy, which we extract from. the Atlas Uhtonque ct Chro- 
nolog'ique des LitU'ratures Aiiciyines et Modern es, just published at Paris 
by the last mentioned author. ^ 

The families are six : the Iberian, the Celtic, the Germanic, the Pclasgian, 
or Gra'co- Latin, the Sclavonian, and the Uralian. Each of these embraces 
those languages, which are evidi*ntly derived from one common source: — 

The Iberian languages were those formerly spoken by the pc'ople of vSjiain 
at the time of the Roman conquest; and the only remanung oue is the 
J3asque, which is a written language, and spoken iyi the provinces of Uisuwy. 
Navarre, and Ream, and is considered one of the oldest in tlie world. 

Of the Celtic, which w'as formerly spoken* in the Gauls, in the islands 
of Rrilain, and in })arts of Sjiaiii and of Italy, the now surviving Imuudies 
are the Gaelic, the Erse, the Mansk, the Cimri or ^VeJsh, (he (.‘oniisli, and 
llie Breyzardi which is spoken in Rrilai^ny. 

The Germanic family is very numerous, and it divides into four great 
branches: 1. Tlic wdiich is subdivided into old German, or the 

language of the Mutnesingern ; and modern German, with its various diil- 
lects. 2. The Cnnbne, which comprises the c;4d Saxon aml» Ijongohurd 
idioms, which were sjjoken in a# the north of Germany; and the modern 
Snyou (distinguished from the German or Teutonic Saxon, •whicli is the 
piuc.^ dialect of the German lanfftuige), wdiich is spoken in Holstein, Meck- 
lenlmrg, Hanover, Rremen, Westphalia, Stc. ; and, lastly, tlie Seerlanaish, 
or modern Batavian, whicli is divided into FJeinisli and l)ulch or Hoiliuuhr. 
3. The Scandinavian languages, which w^ere^)nce spoken l>y the Goths, and 
Vandals, the Burgmulians, and the Normans, are now the Icelandic, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Norse, Danish, and the riii^dern (iothic, which is still • 
spoken in Scania and other parts of Slweden. 4. The la&t«Ji>ranch^‘ the 
great German family is the Anglo-Britanmc, and it includes the old Anglo- 
Saxon, the present Pinglish, the Lowland Scotcji, and the Nuillmiiibrlan, 
mixed vvilh Danish words. 

The I^’lasgian, or 7 Vaco-petegm/? family, reckons four ancient, languages : 
the old Illyrian, which is now lost, unless the modem Albanian be corisitleird 
as a relic of it ; the Hetruscan, winch was once spoken over a great part of 
Italy, and liecame extinct under the Caesars; the Hellenic or Gr<;(jk, with its 
dialects, of which the modern Greek or Romaic is one; and, lastly, the 
ItcdiCi including the idioms of the Latins, Sabines, and Sainnite.s, out of 
which was formed the Li^tin, by an admixture of A'ohc anti Dtiric. The 
Latin became early distinguished into written or literary, which was spoken 
by the educated; and rustic or plely^jan, which last, m after (ientiiries, gave 
rise to the Romance, or hinguage of the Troubadours, formed, after the fall 
of the Empire, in the soLitheni provinces of fCurope, wliere it is still partially 
spoken. 

The five modefn Graeco- Latin languages, which are also classed in the 
Pelasgian family, are the Italian, th^ Krench, the Castilian, the Portuguese, 
and the Walachian. The*last mentioned is the language of the rejnited 
descendants of the Roman colonies settled m Dacia and in Thrace, w lio 
became miy^d aftetwarefs with the Sclavonians andjother people, and it still 
bear£»a great affinity to Latin. It is spoken in Walachia, Moldavia, part of 
Hungary and Transylvania, a^d by the Walachians scattered over the Otto- 
man provinces soutlr df the Danube, ^ 
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li’he fti'mily of the Sclavonian tong^ues includes the numerous languages 
&jDblt6n from the shores of the Adriatic to those of the Frozen Sea, and as 
far as the eastern extremity of Asia. Such arc, first, the Kussian, which is 
divided into ancient and modern ; second, Jhe Servian, which is considered 
to be the purest dialect of the Sclavonian ; third, the Croatian, or modern 
Illyrian ; fourth, the Bvstmaky which is spoken in tlie I^lish provinces of 
Yolhynia and Fodolia, and part of Gallitzia ; fifth, tlie JVindisch, spoken \i\ 
the Austrian provinces of Carniola, Carinthia, and Styria ; sixth, the Bohe- 
mian ; seventh, the Polish ; eighth, the Slotrackf which is used by the Scla- 
vonians of Jlungary ; ninth, tlie Swabian, qioken in Liisatia, and which has 
borrowed consicj^iably from thd German tenth, the Lithuanian, which is 
spoken m the provinces of the former duchy of Lithuania, now annexed to 
Russia- and, lastly, eleventh, the Lettwa, or language of the ancient 
Lett ons, which is still spoken in Coiirland'and Semigallia. All these lan- 
guages have gi’ammars ; and some of them, sucli as the Russian, the 
Bohemian, the Polish, are rich in literary productions. 

The sixth and last fa*»uly, is tliat of the«Uralian or Finnish languagf^s, 
and may be considered as half Asiatc. The idioms, now extinct, of the 
Huns, the Bulgarians, and other Scythian tribes, belonged to it. Among 
the existing languages, it reckons the Finnish or language of Finland, and its 
diali'cts the Laplandisli andtho Esthonian ; the Wolgaic or Tcherornifi, which 
is spoken at Kasan, and along tlie hanks of Bie Wolga ; the Permian, which 
is spoken in the Russian government of that name ; and, lastly, the IJiin- 
garian or Magyar, which hasf lately attracted considerable attention among 
the learned. 

c . . 

State of Civilization in Walachia , — Tht Walachians are not altogether 
devoid of nien^il cultivation ; they are moreover of quick intellect, have a ji.‘o- 
pensity for satire, and a lively imagination; Ijkit effeminacy and sensuality arrest 
in itfe' early stages all progress towards amelioration. Bucharest and Bouzeia 
])ossesscd seminaries; but these have been given uj), under the present 
disastrous state of the country. A printing-office, established by Karata ib 
and Co., censed to work after the first year. The hoLi^;oliold of the Areli- 
. bishop has a printing establishment attached to it ; but from this, spiritual 
works only a^' issued. In the last %var between the Russians and Turks, a 
desirW\rosc to ])rocure belter education for the youth of the country ; and 
since then, many young mgn, and even children, have^ been sent to Vieii.in, 
Padua, Pisa, and Pavia. Tins, however, has had little intfuence on lie 
civilization m general ; for it is no uficoiimion thing to see a Waiac.ii.ni 
youth, lelurued fioui foreign countries with some little knowledge, forgetting 
immediately whatever he had learnt. All persons of the two upper classes 
of Walacliians aie taught, in tender age, to sjieak modern Greek; and 
some are to be found conversant with ancient Greek. A college, indeed, 
has been tounded in Bucharest, and is referred to by most writers as a proof 
of progress towards civilization under the Gree(v governors; but the pro- 
fessors themselves prove the inutility of the institution; for although several 
Phanariol Greeks may exert themselve^s^n the cause, and use their endea- 
vours to advance and promote knowledge, the Walachians themselves are 
void of all feelings of the kind. A few of the priesthood, and other teachers 
who have the good of the people at heart, have hen* and there established 
small schools, in which they teach children reading and church singing ; but 
that is the extent of their efforts, in ^he absence of all support and encoii- 
rageraeni from the government. The men w^oulcl be in general w^ell made, 
but they have nearly all crooked legs, the consequence of their habit of sitting 
with their legs doubled. The women are mostly of mble presence, and 
have features as regular, and eyes as brilliant, as the Greeks; wlfile in 
society J;hey *016 much more amiable. The higher«and middle classes dress 
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in the European style, and have their finery sent from Paris and Vienna, 
liie f:;irls are faught to speak French and modern Greek, to play a litile on 
the piano or guitar, and to dance the mazourka, a Polish national dance. 
All Walachians, without exceplioiT, profess the Greek religion, without, how- 
ever, being very strict observers of the usages of the church. — Hesperus, 

Discovery of the Golden Bull of Kin^ Andrew IL — ^Tlie librarian, Ilerrvon 
Tejer, while examining diveis archives to aid*hini in preparing his Diploma- 
torium Universale Re^ni Tlun^nrir/*, about tone published, discovered in the 
Primatial Archives of Gran an anflientic ori^ynal of the celebrated ftiilJa Aiirea 
of King Andrew II.. the Jerusak?mite, of the date of 122‘2,*and took a copy 
of it for his Diplomat orium. The existence of an original Aurea Hiilla was 
not before known. It was notoiaous that, under Andrew 11., seven Authen- 
ticated originals of this Hull were deposited in various archives of tlie king- 
dom ; but, with the lapse of time, all record of them had been lost, and ihe 
vs’orld was content with the copy found in the Episcopal Archives of Airiaju, 
(Transumtum Zagrahiense) wlTich was the oldest^ The celebrated Kollur 
entertained hopes of finding an authentic ordinal in the state archives of 
Vienna, but he was disajipointed. Martin Georg von Kovachieh otfeied a 
reward of two hundred ducats for the finding of an original of the llulla 
Aurea, with its golden seal, and of one hundred ducats for an ori^iual wilh- 
out such seal, but noiuj was ever foiind.^ That now discovered has Ihreo 
seals, the fourth (the golden one) is still wanting. There an‘, however, 
clear indications that it once existed. — AllgeiAe/ne Literatur Zeiiung, » 

Timbuvloo — African Travellers — Letter of Mr. Barrow. — In oonsequeuce 
of an expiession in a letter fiiJm the French Consul at 'faiigiers, an- 
nouncing the arrival of M. Ca.ilie, that “ he was the out)' Europ('fiii 
whd had tenniiialed liappilv an unjlertaking in which so many courageousjra- 
vellers had perished," Mr. Harrow, Urrder Secretar’y to th(‘ Hntisli Adurually, 
anxious that juslice should be done to the memory of Major Lamg, 
adilrt'ssed a letter-, of llu‘ date of the ‘28th (October, ]8'28, to M. Jornard, 
President of tlu* (Jeiilral Bureau of the Geogi-aphical Sociely at Pans, 
reminding him t had Major Lamg was the tirs.S I- uropean who laul set foot 
inthcAtiiean city; a fact jnovrul Iry -» letter, in the haudv.Yiting (rf the 
Major, addiessedto Mr. Warrington, English Consul at Tripoli, and dated 
the ‘21st of Septernbei; 18‘2f) ; m which, besides relating that he had arrivetl 
in that city on the 18th of the preceding August, and intended to (juit il ou 
the following day, the ‘22d of September, gives several details resjiectmg 
Timbuctoo. Mr. Bairow continu(*s by reporting the substance of the account 
given l)y Major Lamg’s servant, that his master quitted Timbuctoo on flie 
‘2‘2d of Sejit ember, with a small caravan, and with only one Arab domestic ; 
that oil the third evening he was joined by some Arabs, forming pari of the 
caravan, and afterwards basely murdered, his baggage was plundered, an<l 
his journal and pajiers cairied off; but there are hopes, Mr. Barrow says, 
tliat these may be recovered. M. Jornard, in reply, explained that the 
phrase, “ happy tennmalion," in tJip letter of the consul, related merely 
to the fortunate return of M. Caillc to his country, and not to his dis- 
covery of Timbuctoo, and expresses every readiness to do juslice to the 
devotion and success of Major Laing. 

In reference lo'^this subject, and tlie undertaking in which the Geographical 
Society of Paris are eiig.iged, of publisliTig the details furnished by M. Caillc, 
the Gazette de Bayonne cads to miift the work of D. Martin tmiandez tie 
Navarrele, which establishes that the Spaniards were the first to explore the 
shores of Africa as far as the Golden River ; secondly, the descrintion of 
Africa, writfen by J\ian Leon, African, published by Ramiisms. iti nis col- 
lection oj Travels, vol. i. \\ 78„which makes particular mention of baildings 
erected in the same ci^ of Timbuctoo, near a branch of the r^ver Niger, in 
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the year of the Hegira 610 (1213 of the (Christian sera), by a skilful architect 
pf Grenada, who also built a palace for the king of that part oY Spain ; and 
in which it is said, that in Timbuctoo there were many shops of artisans and 
merchanls, and great quantity of woollen and linen goods of Eiu'ope, brought 
thither by the merchants of Barbary ; thirdly, the description of Africa by the 
Spaniard, Jans del Marmol, full of particulars relating to the interior of that 
country, now unknosivn. ^ 

Manuscript Bible. — M. cle Speyer Passavant, of Basle, has just brought 
to Paris a manuscript Bible, one of tlie moot precious monuments of paleo- 
graphy in existence. One of the miniaturt^s with which it is illustrated re- 
presents Alcuin ottering the manuscript to Charlemagne, yet only king, and 
not emperor, as he only boars the royal baton. 11 is more especially valuable 
by its seals, itstyronian characters, and for*being the only manuscriiit which 
contains the complete text of the epigrams of Alciim. Tlie Academy of 
Inscriptions admitted M. de Speyer to one of its sittings, to congratulate him 
on^llie possession of so gieat a treasure. — Fiuret dr Londres. 

German Annual at Ilome.—tX German annual, under the title of ‘ Pocket 
Book for Italy and Greece,’ 1829, edited by Wilhelm Waiblinger, appeared in 
Home, for the fiist lime, at the end of the last year. The Stuttgard perio- 
dical, the ‘ Morgenlilatt,’ remarks a want of system in the plates, which it 
seems in general are not so good might 'have been expected in a prodne- 
tion issuing from Home. At tjic same time, it extols the frontispiece as a plate 
df great beauty. This is the portrait of a gill of Gensano, engraved by Grahl, 
from apiclqre painted by him of the si/.c of life, and which attracted universal 
attention at the exhibition of the works otVjrennan artists in Rome, in 1827, 
made under tiie auspices of the K'mg of Bavaria. The letter-press is wholly 
furnished by the Editor, before knovMi as^he author of ‘ Phaeton/ a pc^in, 
antf of several Greek tales. Among other articles mentioned as included in 
the pocket book, is the tale of an English family, who ascend St. Peter’s, in 
order to drink their tea on the. cupola, and who get into all sorts of scrapes. 
The reviewer praises this as an excellent artich*, and full of humour, 
allliougli the English, he sap>, are somewhat loo seventy caricatured. 

^ § 11. Naval and* Military Estimates. 

Army of the Haitian R^mhlic.- -The military forcf of Haiti consists of 
regular army, or national guai’ds paid; and militia, or unpaid national 
guards. The President is the commander-in-chief of the whole national 
foice, which is by law essentially and implicitly obedient, without delibera- 
tive powers. The commander-in-ehief has under him sixteen aides-de-camp 
of various ranks. The staff of the regular army is composed of eleven gene- 
rals of division, and eighteen generals of brigade. 

The President has a guard consisting of two regiments of infantry, of 
which one is of gi*enad^s, the other of light troops : and three of cavalry, of 
which one is of carbine^s, one of grenadiers, and one of light cavalry. These 
regiments arc of the same strength an^ composition as those of the line. 

The line is composed of thirty-three regiments of infantry, each of two 
battalions ; the battalion of six companies, viz. one of grenadiers of eighty 
men, one of sharp-shooters of fifty men, and four of fusileers of forty, -rlbur 
men. Each regiment has an adjutant-major, a doctor, a* drum-major, "and 
fifteen musicians. « 

Of cavalry, there are only two regSnents of bragoons, of two squadrons 
each : the sejuatiron consisting of two companies of seventy-two men strong, 
including officers. . ^ 

The artillery is formed of five regiments, of two battalions eacljj: each 
battalion of nine companies of fifty men each, including three officers ^ and 
of five companies of labourers, each fifty men, * 
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The corps of engineers consists of a colonel“ins])ecfor, two chiefs of 
lions, eight caj^tains, sixteen lieutenants, and a certain number of cadets of 
the rank of serjeant-major ; besides twenty-six companies of pioneers of 
fifty men, including officers. * 

The total of the army of the find on the peace establishment is 20,000 ; 
exclusive of the staff and President’s guard, it amounts to 24,800, 
e The militia, or national guard, projierly so called, consist:? only of infantry and 
cavalry : it is corniiosed iii every commune of cegnpanies of infantry, varying m 
number; and of at least oiiecompai^^of cavahy ; theeoni])aniesof fifly-iive men, 
officers included. There are, moreover, companies (tvliir, formed of officers 
of every rank, retired from the sctviee, hut not invalided. These march, on 
all occasions, at the head of the national guard. The siqierior officers are 
apj.oinled by the President of* the Republie; the rest, as welPns the 
siikaltcrns, are chosen by Ibe resjicelivo companies. Every male inhabitant 
of Haiti, between the age of fifteen and sixty years, is obliged to enrol him- 
self in the national guard of the ^onirnunc to wliicli he belongs. 

Resides the regular army and national guard, liiere are six legions of 
horse gendarmes, each ledon taking the nami.' of the department to wliicli 
it, IS attached. Resides the duties ot high police and execution of the M:n- 
teiices of the tribunals, the gendarmerie is also charged with the convey- 
ance of the government and public despatches. Four of tlieso legions are 
of twelve Companies of *filty men* mclucfmg officers ; the otheis have only 
(ight conijranics. To be a gendarme, it is reijuired to have served llireo 
years in the regular army, audio be of irreproachable eluiracter. — Ahnanartl 
JSatioiial de Haiti, 

Navy of tho RqmlUc of Ilait^—Tho navy of Haiti consists merely in a 
few gun-boats as coast-guards. TJio officers, as given in the National Al- 
manac of JH28, consisted of onclKear Admiral, nine Chi])lains of cobsl- 
guards of the first class witli the rank of Colonel^:; iime of the second class 
with the rank of Conmiaiiders of battalions; thirteen l.ieuteiianls vvilli the 
rank of Captain; seventeen Ensigns of vessels with the rank ot Lieutenants, 
and nineteen Midshi'inien with the rank oi Suh-Lieutenanls. 

The piiiicipal poits open to foieigii commerce have a cliiel harbour- 
master and deputy; the secondary poi’ts a chief hai hour-mast er »ifiily. 
4he principal ports are L'ort-aii-Pjmee, Les Cnyes, Jaimel, Jeiemy, Cape 
Haitien, Les Gouai\e:», and St. Domyigo ; the r>ecoiidary ports are Port 
Plate and Sanuna. The admimslratioh of the marine is in charge of a 
superintendent of the fleet and six victualling officers. 

Expenaioe Stajfof the French Army. — The exiiensive footing on whicli the 
staff ol tlie French army is established, is the subject of great conipluint with 
the economists of the Chamber of J)eputies. On a comparison of tin' expenst s 
of the army of the year 18J2 with those of 1820, it appesirs lliat altho 
former period, the cost of the army, including the did not amount to 
more than 110,528,5110 francs, while at the latter, the bflaintenance ut 220,058 
men exceeded 114,435,050 francs, ygMhe jiay of individuals had not lieen 
augmentecl between the. two periods. Tlie great disprotiorlion is therefore 
attributed to too numerous a stafli and otlier extravagances. -'/:<«//. Univ, 

Sti'iss Troops in^ France.— h great source of dissatisfaction and jealousy 
to liie Fieucii peoiile are the employ of Swiss troops, and the difference ex- 
isting between tlieir pay and tr ialmenl, i.iiu those of the native army. The Swiss 
in the pay of the French government are two regiments of guards, and four of 
the line. Each Swiss regnneiit of guards at Paris costs 288,000 fianes ; tlic 
expenses of a^French regiment are only 188,000 francs*. A Swiss Colonel of 
the gusafd receives 15,000 francs, and a French Colonel C250. It is to l;e ob- 
served llo^^ever, that a Swiss regiment is 2231 men strong, >vlule the French 
regiments do not muster more than 1700, • 
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The Swiss officers of the gfuard are entitled to rank one step above their 
actual grade, and to a pension on retiring, one degi'ee abo^e their rank. 
Those of Ihe line have a retiring pension one-third greater than that to which 
French officers are entitled. In case of discharge, the officers, subalterns, 
and soldiers (Swiss) receive a gratification of three months’ pay, and are en- 
titled to half- pay. The Swiss in the pay of France are eligible to all honours . 
civil or military, and yet they aj-e exempt from duty in garrisons or on board 
ship. — Ibid. ,, 

The CosSacks q/* the Ural. — Tt\ 15,000 man, which compose the mass of the 
Ural Cossacks, •tire 5500 capable of service, inscribed as such on the war- 
rolls, and who have the right to fish in the Ural, for which they are bound 
to lend' their services in* war, and to present themselves when required. 
Eighteen years is the age at which the Ural Cossack is so enrolled. Gene- 
rally speaking, the number in actual service is 3000 men. Whenever required, 
hqjyever, the province is under the oldigation of furnishing ten regiments of 
500 men each, in whichVeasc also about 50^ enrolled Cossacks remain be- 
hind to observe the frontier lines. As soon as a regiment or a certain num- 
ber arc reqiuied, the numbef to be furnished is divided among the wliolc 
mass capable of service, and the quotient shows the number of men liable to 
serve, on whom it devolves to fiiimsh a mounted Cossack. 

} 1^. Geooraphy, Statistics, and Public Economy. 

c < 

Climate of Walachia^. — The soil of Walachia may be said, speaking 
generally, to be ieitilc." In the \icinitv ot the mountains the climate is 
healthy and^.bracing ; but near the Damine, on account of the exhalations 
from the marshes formed by the frequent inundations, it is damp. ^The 
caAse of the fevers so constantly provailiii(> in tJioso parts, however, must be 
sought less ill the climate than in the immoderate use of unripe fruit. — 
Hesperus. 

Difference in male and female Civilization in Russia. — A remarkable dif- 
ference in respect to civilization of manners and enliglitenment between the 
twe^exes observable in the llu|sian province ot Uialsk. The men attain 
a passable state of cultivation, through the ojiporiimities afforded them by 
the wars of seeing foreiigi counh’ies, manners, and usages. Tins effect is 
still more certainly produced by ihe wise regulation *w Inch orders the distri- 
bution of the regiments through the« different parts of the kingdom, and 
constantly retains a hundred men from each in the capital of the empire, 
changing them every year. In the mean time, the women cling jiertina- 
ciously to all their ancient customs. — Evermann's Reise, 

Land Trade between Russia and China. — The commerce carried on on 
the frontiers of China and Russia is a traffic of pure barter, and is conducted 
with the greatest mistrust on both .sides. The/Jhinese merchant first pays 
his visits to the Russian warehouses at Kiachta, selects the goods which he 
has need of, and then repairs to the Ivirsc of the owner, where, over a cup of 
tea, the price is settled between the parlies. This negotiation concluded, 
both buyer and seller return to the magazine, put a seal on the waies con- . 
traded tor, and adjourn to the Maimotselun, where the Russian, in hia„turn, 
chooses the articles he is in want of. Both parties are extremely particular 
in ascertaining both the weight •and the quality of the merchandize. — 
Ansichien uber den Landhandel durm Asien nach Russlandt 1828. 

Comparative Statistics. — In a new table recently published by the indefa- 
tigable M. Balbi, entitled the French Monarchy compared dbith the other 
prineipal* States of the Globe, are given fcjiowiiig curious corrijiarative 
calculations;— 
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Proportion qf^Revenue to Population, Proportion of the Army to the PopM- 

lation. 

Every inhabitant. Russia . One soldier to 57 ■> 
Crreat Britain • • ^2 12 U Prussia • * ■ • 80 

fVanee . . . .14 1 Austria . . . ,118 9 

Netherlands , . 10 9 pvauce .... . 138y| 

Prussia . . . . 0 13 7 Netherlands . . . 142 I 

Umled States of America 0 9 7 Great 'Britain . , 229 ’3 

Austria . . . . 0 8. 1.1 United States . ■. 1977j'" 

Russia . . . 0 4 9i ^ 

„ , . Pomortion of the FlM to the Popular 

Proportion of Debt to Population, , ‘ ^ 

Every inhabilant. Vessels of the line anil frieiates 1 
Great Britain . . £34 15 2^ Great Britain . to 82,0791 

Netherlands . . . 25 y 0 Sweden and Norway * iril.iiUUiS 

France . . . 5 16 0 Nelherlaiic^s . . 176,556 

Austria . , . , 1 16 0 * Fniiu*^ . . . 290, 909, -s 

United Slates . . 1 7 2i United States . 31(i,o00 ^ 

Prussia . . . .13 2^ Russia . . . 686,250 .S 

Russia . . . . 0 16 9i Austria . , 2,909,091. 

Proportion of Ifejirespnlaiion to Population, 

Norway has 75 deputies, or J to every 14,000 inliahilants. 
(4reat Britain 658 — or I — 35,4)5 

The Netherlands IIU — or! - — 55,81)^ 

The United Stales 187* — or I — 6l),l29 

France 430 — or 1 — - 7 1,1 >8 

Population of Naplrs.— 'In the year 1824 the population of Naples, flfs to 
the provinces on this side Die Faro, was 5,386,040 souls. The soil of the 
kingdom was divided amongst 1,338,997 land-proprietors. .The rest of 
the population was distributed as follows secular clergy, 27,612 ; monks, 
8455 ; nuns, 8155 f cultivators of land, 1,475,3.14 ; herdsmen and shepherds, 
65,2J6; artisans, 182,707 ; persons in trade, fo,957. 

In the year 1734, at the conquest by Charles 111., the population amWinled 
to 3,044,562 ; in 17,65, it was 3,953,098; in 1773, 4,219,430 ; in 1791, 
4,925,381 ; in 1805, 4,988,679 ; in 1814,4,936,6*93; and in 1819, 5,034,191. 
In the year 1824 the capital contained 349,190 inhabitants. Of these the 
male population was 165,015; the female, 184,175. The males under 
fourteen years, 55,283 ; females under twelve, 51,957. Living in celibacy, 
men 45,853, women 56,172; married, 115,034: widowers, 6352 ; widows, 
18,529. Distributed, according to their calling, as follows ; secular clng}', 
1751 ; monks, 610; nuns, 827 ; pensionaries — military, 6300, clergy, 7600, 
officers of state, &c. 2000, by especial grace of the King, 2000 ; persons in 
office, civil list, 8960 ; military, on civil list, 490 ; officers of public tribunals, 
1627 ; poor in different degrees of destitution, 7867; artisans, tradesmen, 
&c. ll4,519.-'Das 

Population of Dpnmark.—ThQ population of the Danish dominions at thu 
cldse of the yeay, 1827 was as follows: — 

In the old Danish Provinces . , 1,521,278 souls. 


Holstein . ^ . 374,745 

Lauenbiirg , . . , 35,680 , 

Iceland • 49,826 

The Faro Isles and Greenland • • 11,240 

The West Indies • • • . 46,690 


2,039,459 
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Add to these, the subjects of Denmark in Guinea and the Hast Indiesi and 
the whole population is about 2,100,000. Copenhagen contains 104,674 
inhabitants. The clergy ip Denmark consists of 1600 individuals, including 
tiiose of Iceland, the Fpro Isles, and the Colonies, above 1900 .^Z)af 
Auslmd. 

Deaths of eminent Persons in France in 1828. — In the year 1828, there 
died, in France, thirteen Peer::, of France, among whom, one Field-Marshal, 
five Lieutepant-Generals, and one Archlyshop ; .twenty-eight Lieutenant- 
Generals (five, above, of the Chamber pf Peers), twepty-fiye Brigadier- 
Generals, two Archbishops, and a Constitutional Bishop ; five Rear-Admi- 
rals, fifteen Deputies, twelve ancient Deputies, or Members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly ; eighteen Presidents or Vice-Presidents of Tribunals, four 
Procureurs-G6nlrals, nineteen Judges, six Members of the Court of Re- 
quests, four Prefects or ancient Prefects, six Members of the Institute, three 
Adi)^J(Ocates, ten painters, ^♦wo sculptors, one t.ngraver, three architects, eight 
dpetors, fifteen authors (of whom sev^in dramatic), two composers of music, 
she actors, two actresses, and iwo principal dancers. 

Bettering the Condition of the Labouring Poor. — ^As a plan for reducing 
the poor-rate, and restoring the independence of the labourer, by placing 
him in a condition to maintain Miimscif and farliiiy without parochial 
assistance, and, consequently, in comparative comfort. Captain J. Pole, R.N., 
ivcommends the letting every labourer, who wishes it, have a piece of 
land for the employment of his leisure hours, to raise such vegetables as 
himself and family require. This plan is stated to have been attended with 
the best effects in various places. Captain Pole has entered into calcylar 
tions, that a labourer who costs the parisli^ll/. LU’. per annum, may be kept 
oft* it by paying for him, or giving him an opportunity of paying himself, a 
rent of 3L for land. The principal difficulty in commencing such a ^stem, 
is the unwillingness of old tenants to have their fields dismembered for the 
purpose. In new inclosures, or where landlords are disposed to throw 
some of their fields into allotments for the poor, the pAject is an easy and 
doubtless a beneficial one for both t^e poor and the parish ; and as the sys- 
tem W*not intended to be compulsory, either on parishes or individuals, in 
accepting or rejecting it, the measure may be more palatable, as involving 
no change of laws or anci&t usages. — Gard, Mag, 

Wines of France. — The following are ifie duties to which the wines of France, 
white or red, are subject, in various foreign countries : — In Sweden, 400 francs 
thyiipe ; in Norway, 200 francs ; in Prussia, 520 francs; in Russia, 750 francs; 
in England, 1200 francs ; in the United States, 189 francs 90 cents. Previous 
to 1789, the annual exportation of wines from Bourdeaux amounted to about 
100,000 pipes. The trade has greatly diminished since that period. The 
following is the amoimt of the annual exportations since 1819, as stated in 
a petition of the wine growers, to the Chamber of Deputies, in the last 
Session ^ 


1820.,. 

...61, 110 pipes 

1821... 

. . .63,224 pipes 

1822... 

...39,955 

1823... 

...51,629 

1824... 

...39,625 

1825.,. 

.•.46,3>4 

1826... 

...48,464 

1827... 

...54,492 


The documents laid before tile CharfiteS^ by the Ministry, state the average 
value of the tln*ee years, 1787-8-9, at 32/000,000 francs wine, and 1 7,000,000 
francs brandy: the mean Value of the' tfixportatlon for 1625^j26-27, at* 
48,000,000 francs in winfe, and 20,000,000 francs in brandy. In 178i4he 
land occupied in the production of i^ine wa's ,com$)uted at 1,200,0110 hec- 
tares (2,880,000 acres), producing something above 20 million hectohtr©# 
(440,000,000 gallons), The land at present in culture with vines is esth 
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mated at 1,^28*, 000 hectares (3,409,200 acres), yidUitij? 40iiiUIion heotolitrel 
(880,000,000 gallons), and giving a value of 600,000,000 fhtnos (24,000,000/ J 
The general duties yield a total produce of 100 millions (4,000,000/.); the 
local or municipal duties, 20,000,000 francs (800,000/.); amounting, loge« 
• ther, to a charge on the entire produce of more than 20 per cent. Apeora* 
ingto M. Dupin, the expense of levying the indirect duties amounts thp 
exorbitant sum of 20,800,000 francs on a revenue of 138* millions ; while^iit 
England, the expense of collection of similar *duties does not exceed seved 
millions in 138,— j&«//. Univ. • ^ # 

* • 

Supplies of Wheat — ^Dantzic is the quarter whence the principal supplied 
of Wheat have been derived. T|;je shipment made#lill the close of U;p year| 
to Great Britain, consisted of 



Wheat 

Rye, 

Oah. 

Piurlnj, 

Peas* 



Lasts. 

l.usta. 

Liusu. 

Lftstf, 

London . . 4 . 


596 

COJ 

155 

rS3 

Liverpool 

141 

• 

... ^ 

• . . 

8 

23 

Bristol .... 

95 


... 

... 

. . « 

Ports on the East Coast . 

4253 

fi09 

‘2 

300 

76 

Jersey and Guernsey 

2095 

50 

59 

58 

« * k 

Loading for sundry placws ) 

2fi7f 

• 




at the close of the year J 


» • • 

. . . 

0 • • 


24260 

1255 

270 

521 

23 f 

To France . 

5045* 

... 


• 

V • • 

• . * 

lyiland . 

427!) 

1527 

• 0 • 

*7 

9 

Newfoundland . 

58, 

• • . 


> • . 

. « 

Hamburgh, Bremen, &c. 

240 

713 


12 

• 


33888 

3495 • 

270 

550 

^ m 


The stocks in granarj in Dantzic had not been ascertained by last advices^ 
but they are estimated as follows, viz. ^ ^ 


Wheat, 

Uye. 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Peas, 

Lasts. 

» Laats. 

Lasta. 

Lasl*^ 

Lftbis. 

7000 

1000 

GOO 

GOO 

100 


Quar. Jour, of AgfiiS 


Prospect of Advance in the Price of (7om.— The opinion in favour of ll 
further advance in spring in the price of all sorts of corn, is in some depots 
founded on the fact of the comparatively small arrivals, coastwise, of Bri- 
tish com compared with those of former years. In taking an abstract cf 
the arrivals of wheat coastjvise into London for the last eight w'eeks of *60011 
of the seven years ending 1827, and comparing the avei^age with the tiv 
rivals for the corresponding period •fclast year, it is found that the avei*^ 
weekly arrival for the seven years, ending with 1827, in the months of No»i 
vember and December, was 7920 quarters, wliile, for the same period ill 
1828Tit was only 4235 quarters, making a weekly deficiency of 3685 quar* 
ters ; and the weAly arrival is gradually so diminishing that it ha^ latterly 
not reached much above ^00 quarjfr#. This is a very remarkable fact, 
and seems of itself to indicate that the deficiency of last ctop was veiy 
great ; and such as great.econoray, and the liberal use of std)9litntes, and afl 
the arrivals rfrom other countries, will hardly couhterbalaiice.-^Qwar, JouK 



Jan. and Feb. 


MONTHLY Meteorological jourijal, 

From Jantutry 21, 1828, to February 20, 1829. 
51° 32' 30'' N.. 8'30"W. 


Winds. Atmospheric Variations. PrevailiTig' 

Modification of 


1*29.70 1 ^.F.. 


fair fair Ciirostratus. 

Clear — — 

Snow Snow — 

Fair Fair — 

Fog: — Cirrus. Cirrosti 

AToist MoKst — 

Fair, Cl. Fair Cirrosfr. Cirroc 

— — — Cuniulos 

— — Cymoid Cirro>»fi 

— — Cirrostr. Cum. 


33.7o30 

30 

SK 

21.5 

.45 

s.w. 


Fiost ~ Lutiiiiliis 

Clear Clear Fr. Curas. Ciirostr 

Seiene — Fan 

Rain Rum Alois t 

Fair, Cl. Fan, Cl Af. 

Moist — Fair 

— .lam Fair 

Fair, Cl Fair, Cl — Cirrostr. Cmn. 


. _ — Cum ulos 

Moibt Moist Moist Cirrostnifus. 

Fair, Cll Fair, Cl. Fair — 

— — — Cyinoid Cirrost. 

— — — Cirrostratus. 

— Rain. Moist — Cumulus. 
— Fair Fair Cirrogtratua. 


Clear 


Cirrus. Cumulus 
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$ 1.— Natjjral Phi£osophy. 

Supposed existence of active Molecules in Mineral Substances, •-Iw R 
communication to the Magazine ^)f ‘Natural History,’ Mr. Bakewell throws 
doubts on the supposed existence of active molecules in inorj3;anic inniler, 
as proi>ounded by the eminent naturalist, Mr. Brown. With regard to the^e 
active molecules, though, in sonie instances, Mr.Brtvewell was at first ^Per- 
suaded that he had seen the motions ofithe molecules similar to those of the 
smallest species of Infusoria, a more careful eAmination proved that he was 
mistaken, and that the motions were derived from causes that had not been 
properly appreciated. These motions Mr. Bakewell describes as arising 
generally from animalcules in the water ujipd in the experiment, from external 
vibratory motion, very difficult to fee guarded against, and the effects of which 
in London it is scarcely possible to avoid, and fr«m currents of air, which this 
observer's breath is sufficient to produce. As to London dust, the whole of 
which Mr. Brown asserts is composed of active molecules, Mit Bakewell 
says he is fully convinced that thAietivity of its particles in a drop of waler, 
as well as when dancing in the sunbeam, is derived from external agitation- 
Mr. bakewell, however, acknowledges the obligation which the philosophital 
world are under to Mr. Brown, for having directed the attention of natu- 
ralists to this subject ; and further says, that ‘ about ten years ago, Mr, 
Bywater, an ingenious optician, now residing in IJvferpool, was repbrffed 
to have discovered moving animaicnles in coal-ashes, pounded marble, and 
other mineral substarfees. Little interest w^as thin excited by the suppplj^ 
discovery ; it required an eminent naturalibt like Mr. Brown, v^ose nwta 
are well known, and highly appreciated in his own country and on the conti- 
nent, to direct public attention to statements so miich at variance with pur 
preconceived notions of matter. If, contrary to expectation, after all due 
caution in the observations, it should bb finally established that mineral sub- 
stances are composed of active molecules, what new views of nature will the 
discovery unfold ! Beds of siliceous sand, like those on our Hampstead 
Heath, are only awaiting a further process of trituration, to be awakened 
into life by the torrent thiS shall bear them into the ocean ; and the geologist, 
while he contemplates the organic remains of a former world embedded in 
solid rocks, must regard the^rocks themselves as the parents of future livi{^ 
beings/ Mr. Brdwn's discovery is, that the ultimate particle ho can obtaip 
from all bodies, organic or inorganic, inherent motion, like unto vital ac- 
tion. His ideas on the subject, with an account of the miscroscopical observa- 
tions which led to them, are set forth in an unpublished pamphlet, a review 
of whiqji may be found in the above-mentioned Magazine. Mr. Bakewell 
reports that, on repeated observations on several mineral and in^rijjanic 
substances, he had not discovered any proper of the molecules, lithe 
water had been recently boiled! ha atthSutes the apparent motion in unboiled 
water to animalcules previously existing in the water. 

Anti-convulfion System of Geology, a notice of a work entitled 
* Lettre^sur les Revolutions ^du Cj^iobe,’ in the aection ofNatural of 

the ^ BhUelfn Uhivksel/ the Baron de Ferussao repeats an opinion main- 
tained by him on former occasions'in the same BuUetini that (he, present 
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state of the earth’s surface in the geological point of view, Js the last, or 
rather the most recent, of a series of successive and gradual modifications ; 
that, in fact, there have not been any revolutions, properly so ^led, on the 
globe ; but an uninterrupted succession <)f phenomena diminishing in impor- 
tance with the course of time, as the energy of the causes on which they 
depended have become less ; and the greater part of which still continue and 
are in a state of progression ; 'Out with less force, and on a more limited 
scale than heretofore. In a word, that the general laws of harmony have not 
been distuibed op our globe more than in any other part of the Universe ; 
and that the explanation of^olo^ical phenopaena, instead of being discovera- 
ble in a desolating theory of imaginary convulsion, is to be found in the natural 
conseqjiences of the prinvtive state of the globe, and the necessary effects of 
the general laws to which matter is subjected. True it is, convulsions, 
violent rujptures of beds, their re-format ion ; the change of place of sub- 
stances, the consequences of a certain anterior order of things, cannot be 
mftcaken. But these effects are far from b<ing the consequences of drsturb- 
gjiees of the established order, — of (feiuges in fact. The Baron asserts that 
the whole history of the glob^ is contained in a few lines formerly published 
by him, in which he maintained that it was time for geologists to abandon 
the system of convulsions of nature and of cataclysms ; to acknowledge the 
influence of natural causes, and of the order and permanence by which the 
universal planetary system is governed. 'The primitive volcanic fire and its 
consequences ; the formation of waters by the condensation of gases ; the 
jinking of their level in consequence of the infiltration effected in proportion 
to the refiSgeration and to the thickening of the crust of the earth, and the 
diminution of the temporature on the surface of the globe — the effect of ttie 
same refrigeration, are the primary causes from which the explanation of 
geological phenomena proceed, by a i alural and easy concatenation. ' 

Supposed Human Fossils. — A communication has been recently made to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, by M. Cordier, on the part of M. 
Tournal, of Narbonne, of the result of an examination of the fossil contents 
of a cavern recently discovered near the small town of Bire, in the eastern 
pajJ of the<“department of the I^andes. M. Tournal reports that human 
bones are found buried among those of animals now extinct, in beds of black 
soil The communication is referred to a committee^ of three Academicians. 
The fact that the fossils* discovered are human is very doubtful, although 
M. Tournal is spoken of as a man versed in geological science. — Le Qlobe. 

British Fossil Shells. — The last Number of the Magazine of Naipred 
History contains a geological arrangement, in the form of a table, of the 
logsU Shells found in this country. This table forips a catalogue of thirteen 
hundred fossil testacea, classed as Simple Univalves, Simple Bwalves, 
Complicated Bivalves., and MuUilocular Univalves. It appears that the 
following series of Fossil Shells are known to English naturalists : — 

Simple univalves 58 genera, which comprise 401 species. 
Simple bivalves 62 - - - 583 

Complicated bivalves 3 - - - 51 

Multilocular univalves 12 - - - 230 

135 ^ ^ ^ 1265 

observes, that in treating on the order of ^angement of 
in several formations, Mr. Parkinson was struck with |he fact, 
that ™ost ancient formations eiiceed, in complexiljy of struc- 

ture^ fhosein the subsequent strata, and in our present seas, if is iijs this 
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early creation* also, he observed that those shells are found which possess 
* that complicated structure, very rarely found in the shells of tlus day, 
which enabled thpir inhabitants Jo rise and sink with them in the water/ 
Of this latter class are the numerous race of niany*chambered univalves, the 
Naotililes, the Ammonites, and Orthoceratites ; and of the class of com- 
plicated bivalves are the Spirifei's, and the generja Pentimerus and 
Productus. • 

The table fully corroborates the accuracy of Mr. Parkinson's observatjons 
in this respect. The framer of 4he tabic concludes his supimary by laying 
down as a general rule, that thg ancient formations are aharacteris^ by 
complicated shells, the middle senes by bivalves, and the upper by sin^e 
univalves, ^ , 

Mahomedan Astronomical Globes,— In a paper by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, 
describing the astronomical globe in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, 
read at a recent meeting of thatfociety, and reporte;^! in the Literary Gaztgfe, 
it was suggested as the opinion of Djj. Dorn, that the Maliomedan Arabs 
carried the knowledge of the science of astronDray into Persia, wlienco the 
Greeks obtained their knowledge of it. Dr. Dorn then observes, that lliere 
are only three Mahomedan astronomical globes known to be extant, ail 
manufactured about the same period ; Ih^ first was made in Kgypt, C22 of 
the Hegira, and js at pi%sent in ttie museum of the late Cardinal Borgia, at 
Velletri; the second was manufactured at Mar^igha (the court of USagoik 
Khan), in A. II. C8C, and belongs to the Astronomical Museum at Dresaeu* 
where it is deposited; llie third was made at Moosul, in A.Ht (i 74, And 
formed the subject of Dr. Dorn's cisay. , 

• 

Vibrations of the Pendulum,— M\bn meeting of the Royal Society on the 
11th of March, apaperwas read, detailing observations made by Captain Sgr- 
bine, at the request of the Royal Society, on the vibrations of the pendulum in 
Mr. Browne's house, in London, in which Cajitain Kater's experiments were 
made, and in the Observatory at Greenwich. The first series of observalioni 
was made in Mr. Browne's house, from the 171h to the 2()th of March in- 
clusive, and gave as the mean result 851)7^8*33 ^1brations in a#mean s^ar 
day. A corresponding series, made at Greenwich in May, gave as the imRui 
859738*93 vibrations; thus indicating an acceleration of 0*55 vibrations per 
diem. The difibrence latitude and of height Btetween the two slaliona 
would have led from theory, to the expectation of a total retardation of 
0*38 vibrations in the same time. From a second set of observations at 
Greenwich, the diurnal acceleration appeared to be 0*52 vibrations. Taking 
the mean of this and the former result, it appears that the total amount of 
the discordance between theory and experiment is 0*91 vibrations jier diem. 
Tlie stations are conveniently situated for verifying the existence of this 
anomaly ; and its magnitude is such as to preclude all uncertainty as to 
existence. • 

Weather iri 1828. — The mean temitefature of last season is within a very 
small fraction of a degree of the temperature in the extremely hot and dry 
season of 1826; but the mean temperature for 1826, for the vegetating 
season,* was about 4° higher than in 1828, during the same period ; Ifie 
temperature that prevailed during the winter months of the last season will 
account for the approximation of the^ annual temperature for both years. 
The fall of rain in 1826 was only fourteen inches, the half of which fell 
during the vegetating season. 

The fall of imin last year was near the ordinary average, and measured 
28*26 inihes, fourteen and a half of which fell from the 20th Marph the 
20th Octobft*, which account fof the general tourianne of tlm crops m 
this countiy* • 

K 2 * a , 
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The ttisrcury, in ihs barometer, was hij^^t on the 29th of October, being 
on that day 30® Fahr., it was lowest onTthe 21st March, being at 28’10. Fahr. 
The warmest day was on June 28; mean. heat of that day 67° 6', extreme 
heat 77°. The coldest day was on the l'2th February; mean temperature of 
that day 32°, greatest cold 28®. The wind blew from the north-east, east, . 
and south-east, 153 days; and from the north-west, west, and south-west, 
213 days. The only loud gales of wind occurred on the 16th and 17th 
January from the east, on thd 14th February from the east, on the 9th March 
from the Vest, <on the 24th apd 25th Sfeptember from the west, on the 
20th and 27th November from the west, and on the 7th December from 
the west. — Nat. Hist. 

Coihparative TemperSture of Brussels and Lordon:-^ 

Brussels. London. Brussels. London. Brussels. London. Brussels. Lond. 

Jttn, 1.34® 34.5° Jan. 7. 28° 35.° Jan. 13.25° 34.5° Jan. 19. 25° 23.5° 

. 2. 39 41.75 8.29 31.5 14.29 34.25 20.21 23.5 

''3.38 37.5 * 9.32 35. *15.30 33.75 21.24 21. 

4.35 39.5 10.30 34. < 16.11 22.5 22. 9 23.5 

5.35 33.25 11. 30. 17.20 27. 23. 8 21.5 

6.29 31.5 12.24 34.5 18.23 24.75 

The temperature of London is given firom our own meteorological tables. 

t) 

Natural Production of Sulphuric Acid from Hydro-sulphuric Gas . — 
^M. Egidi, druggist, of Ascoii, had observed in a spacious cavern, formed by 
nature in the district of Arquasanta, a violent disengagement of sulphuric 
hydrogenv 2 . This gas, ‘in contact with atmospheric air, became gradually 
decomposed, and produced water and silphur : the latter deposited on the 
sides of the cavern soon formed with its salifiable bases sulphites, and in 
sequel, sulphates, principally sulphates of lime crystallised, and lastly 
sulphuric acid, running down the sides of the cavern, and carrying with it 
the lime and other oxides which it found in its passage. This is not the 
only example known of constant fermentation of sulphuric acid, the effect of 
the decomposition of hydro-sulphuric gas. — Bull. Univ. 

Compon^ts of Sweet dnd Bitter. — ^Dr. W. Herschel has discovered, that 
tWS^mixing of nitrate of silver wifn hypo-sulphate of soda, both remarkably 
bitter substances, produces the sweetest substance known ; a proof how 
much we are in the dark as to the manner in whicH things affect our organ 
of taste. So, bitter and sweet, as ^ell as sour, appear not to be an es- 
sential quality in the matter itself, but to depend on the proportion of the 
mixtures which compose it. 

Advantages enjoyed by Men of Science in France.-^The naturalists 
and other scientific men of Paris have great advantages over those of Lon- 
don. The French government devotes a large sum annually to the support 
tof scientific and literary institutions in the metropolis. Public lectures on 
every subject may be attended gratis; the most complete museums and 
libraries are of the easiest access.^ ^The social meetings at the houses of 
distinguished individuals, or of public bodies, such, for example, as those of 
the Baron Cuvier, the Baron Ferussac, the Institute, tlie Athenaeum, &c., 
are frequent ; and the intercourse at such meetings is of real use to .literary 
men, because difference of worldly circumstances enters into them for little 
or nothing. It is not to be wond'^red, therefore, that with superior native 
vivacity and acuteness, and all thesi opportubities, the French ^Uosophers 
should be the first in the world. — Mag. Nat Hist. 

German Scientific Societies. — A society > exists in Wurt^inberg for the 
of travels, having natural history ^for their object. Hitjwarto it 
has sent 6ut only botanists, whose collecfioris in Sardinia, Istria, Smyrna, 
Carinthia»^C4« have given entire satisfaction to the shareholders,^ It is now 
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l»*oposed to send out mineralogists, and M. Kurr has already departed for 
Scandinavia. The shares are fifteen florins ; and, on the eviration of the 
voyage, the shareholder receives,, according to his wishes, either specimens 
in botany or mineralogy.— i?bre*gn 

. § 2. Natural History. 

Man in France, — ^The conductor of the ^Magazine of Natural History’ 
takes the following view of maff in the pprth of France, on the point of 
• N atural History.’ * The Frenchman of the northern provinces is, by nature, a 
superior animal to either the Englishman or the German ; but by education, 

’ including the influence of goveyiment, religion, aad the backward state of 
the useful arts, he is, at present, inferior to them. The cause of the natural 
superiority we consider to be principally the climate, and chiefly the supe- 
rior purity and freedom from moisture of the air. This element is inhaled 
by us for what may be called ns nutriment, duritig every moment of ^our 
existence, and its quality must, therefor^, have an effect upon our constitution 
and character, so much greater than all the 8ther elements of nutrition put 
together, that it is hardly possible for us to form an adequate idea of the full 
extent of its influence. The next powerful natural agent is temperature, 
and, we think, it may vciy safely affirAed that of any tv\o people, alike in 
respect to education and civilisation, those will be highest in the scale of ex- 
cellence, who have been born, and who live,* in the purest air and mildest 
climate. If agriculture and the useful arts, including government and reli- 
gion, were as far advanced in Fr^ce as in England, we think tfle French- 
man would be the superior character to the Englishmatf^; afid jvere the arts 
in France equal to the arts in England, and fhe state of education equal 
to what it is in Wurtemburg, we ci-nnot avoid coming to the conclusion that 
the Frenchman in the latitudes of Paris and Rouen would be the first being 
in the west of Europe.’ 

Changes in races ^ domestic Animals, on becoming wild, — According to 
the conclusions drawn by a French author, M. Roulin, from examination of 
the changes suffered by animals on their let urn from a domestic to a sw^gc 
state, of which abundant sources of observations are afforded in South 
America, the numerouc varieties in the colour of ^he tribe in horses, asses, 
and pigs, acquire, in a stale of wildness, an uniformity almost constant. 
This fixed colour is, in the horse, a Iflight bay inclining to chestnut ; in the 
ass, a dark grey ; in the pig, black. Hence it is concluded that the shades 
of colour, which depart from these natural hues, are clearly the effects of 
domesticity. Again, the gait and carriage of these animals acquire a cha- 
racter analogous to their independence. The ears of the pig are more 
pricked — ^its head becomes broader ; the agility of the horse fully developed 
nself ; the courage of the ai^ reappears, especially in males ; while the irrita- 
bility of the goat increases with the ease and quickness of its movements. 
M. Roulin, however, has observed tfi^t, in a savage state, traces of former 
domesticity of the breed are still perceptible. As examples, he mentions that 
wild horses proceeding from individuals which had been accustomed to amble, 
transmit that pace to their posterity ; dogs, descending from a race employed 
in hunting the boSr, have preserved in their wild state the means of attack 
and defence requisite in that sport. In Furqne, the secretion of the milk in 
cows is rendered permanent ty the aA of milking ; in cows which have be- 
come naturalised in America, that function ceases, and the udder dries up 
when the cal^has done sucking. 

The%ye§ of the Juba de Fontenelle, in noticing the publication 

of a work, ‘ De la Vision chez la Taupe,’ by M. Gcoflrov St. Hilaire, read 
as a memoir at a sitting of the Academic Royale des Scien<9ss,^gives the 
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iumtMry of the opiftioos oti this stibjeot : — * Dot# thO rtOle «#§? 
jifi«k)tle, and other Greek pltilosophers, thought it blind. Galeii, On the 
eontrasTf, maintains that it sees, — affirmiopt that it possesses all the known 
requisites for vision. In our days the qti^ion has been again discussed. 
Naturalists have actually found the eye; — it is very small — of the bulk, at 
the most, of a grain of millet ; Jn colour, ebony ; hard to the touch — ^yielding, 
although with difficulty, to pressure between the fingers. Besides the eye-lid, 
which covers it, it is protected by long hairs which, crossing one another 
in all directions, form a thick an^ closely-\toven band. Such an eye should 
surely be destined to see with ! But the anatomists do not find the optic 
nerve, which in other animals serves to transmit the visual sensation to the 
brain. » Hence reaction ii^ favour of the olti,o])inion of the Greeks ; in spite 
of its eye the mole does not see. — Yet experiments, made at the suggestion of 
M. Geotfroy St Hilaire, incontrovertibly prove that the mole does see, since 
it turns to avoid obstacles placed piirposidy its way. As a substitute for 
the*'Optic nerve, M. Senes has suggested tlie existence of an upper branch 
of the fifth pair analogous to the oplr.halmic branch of Willis. M. Geofiroy 
St, Hilaire, however, opposei this doctrine of a function performed by a 
nerve not especially destined for that purpose. The mole, he says, sees by 
the aid of a particular nerve ; but this nerve being prevented by the great 
extension of the olfactory apparatiiJl from following the course which it takes 
in other animals to the four-paired tubercles (the optic lobes of M. Serres) 
takes another direction, and Inosculates, by the shortest practicable route, 
with the nerve of the fifth pair. Examples of similar anomaly have been 
observed ih monstrous productions. M. Julia de Fontenelle concludes that 
the mole, as^other animals, has two ocular nerves— principal and accessory ; 
or optic and ophthalmic : both these two nerves are inclosed in a comi.ion 
Iheath, in the same membrane. Besides tile nerve which occupies the back of 
the eye, and which, from its position, may be considered the optic nerve, 
there is another, which occupies, in its very origin, a point of the circum- 
ference of the eyeball : this appears to proceed from a mucous and glandular 
tissue ; perhaps from an actual lachrymal gland. • 

Compound' Eyes of Insects. — Mf. Carpenter, in the March number of the 
‘ ifehnological Repository,’ states the result of microscopic observations 
made by him, to ascertain the truth of the existen(;e of numerous eyes in 
some insects. Among tfie subjects experimented on by Mr. Carpenter, and 
which amounted to upwards of 200, the most fiimiliar were, the boat-fly, 
dragon-fly, ant, gnat, bee, wasp, ichneumon, bombardier, inquisitor, cock- 
chafer, peaclifly, earwig, grasshopper, locust, cricket, and cock-roach. Mr. 
Carpenter represents himself as fully convinced that the whole of these 
insects did redly possess numerous and distinct eyes, varying in number, 
according to the species of insect ; in some upwards of forty, in others a 
thousand, and upwards of thirty thousand in some species I The eyes of the 
Ubellula, Mr. Carpenter says, are, on account of their size, peculiarly well 
adapted for examination under the m^icjposcope. They are a couple of pro- 
tuberances immoveably fixed in the head, and divided into a number of 
hexagonal cells, each of which contains a complete eye. The external parts 
of these eyes arc so perfectly smooth, and so well polished, that„wlien 
viewed as opaque objects, they will, like so many mirrorsj reflect the images 
of all surrounding objects : each of Jhese protuberances, in its natural state, is 
a body cut into a number of faces, Kke an aftificial multiplying glass, but 
with this superiority in the workmanship, that as in that glass every face is 
plane, here every one is convex ; they are also much more numerous, and 
are contained in a much smaller space. Each of the eyes is' an i)|exagon, 
Tg;ryi(^ in its size according to its situation ^in the bead ; ard each of 
them is A distinct convex lens, and has a similar effect in forming the image 
of an otjeot Vlaeed before it. Other creatures are obkged to turn their eyes 
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it may afipear. 

The Editor of the * Repository,' confirms the statements and eonelitsie^S 
of Mr. Carpenter, after inspecting .the preparations of that observer, and 
from exj)e!riments made by himself, on the compound eyes of the French 
eray-fish, the lobster, and the common domestic or house fly. 

Crocodile Ridwg,—A\\ article in the ^ Maggtzine of Natural Histoiy ’ co n- 
firms the account given by Mr. Waterfon, in his * Wanderings in Soufn Ame* 
rica,' and which some people haf e been disposed to doubts of hifi catching a 
crocodile and jumping on its baek, in order to conquer it. •The * Magazine* 
gives a sketch, after a plate in a rare book of field-sports, representing a 
man riding on a crocodile, and compelling it to go1;o land by means af apolt 
thrust between its jaws, and held at each end by the rider. Tliis plate, in 
the original, is supposed to he an illustration of a passage in Pliny, in 
which fiiis manner of taking tlfc crocodile is’described. Dr. Pococke, in his 
* Observations on Egypt,' mentions a method of faking the crocodiltT still 
more like that adopted by Watertonf He lyiys, ‘ they make some animal 
cry at a distance from the river, and when the crocodile comes out, they 
thrust a spear into his body, to which a rope is tied : they then let him go 
into the water to spend himself, and afterwards drawing him out, run a pole 
into his mouth, jumping on his baJfk, tie his jaws together.' 

Curiosities in the Eagle and Crocodile kmd . — The Bulletin Universe!, 
Section des Sciences Naturelles, No. X. gives the principal details of a com- 
munication made by M. Dussumier, merchant an(? shipowner oftllourdeaux, 
respecting a collection of objeefc of natural history lately brought by him 
fr{^ the coast of Malabar. Among them are^n eagle, wilh the feathers of 
the back capable of reflecting nietals, the food of which, as of the llsJifiiig- 
eagles, is fish ; and the mainate, which was thought to be an inhabitant of 
Java only. Among the reptiles is a crocodile, in which M. Dussumier ob- 
serves, that the two first teeth of the lower jaw enter holes corresponding 
with them, go through the cheeky and when the mouth is shut, appear 
above. • 

Danger from Rattlesnakes . — Accordiflg to Mr. Flint, the aiJlhor of a^ork 
on the geography and history of the Western States, U. S., the danger of the 
rattle-snake is more ifiiaginary than real: at anyarate, it has been the subject 
of much exaggeration. He says hejias seen great numbers of persons who 
have been bitten by rattle- snakes, or copper-heads, or morassins, but had 
never known a fatal case. 

Arrival and Emigration of Swallows, <^c . — In an article contributed to 
the Magazine of Natural History, accompanied by a table shewing the 
earliest and latest appearances of the British hirundines, from the year 1800 
to the present time, Mr, Bree observes, that the general flight of the swallow, 
marten, and sand-marten, *does not usually appear till about the end of April 
or beginning of May, and retires ^l^out the beginning of October. Of the 
swifts, the general flight may be stated as arriving about the middle of Ma^, 
and departing early in August. According to the table formed, the order in 
which these birds make their appearance should be thus arranged :^sand- 
marten, house-s^ allows house-marten, swift. Ihe earliest appearance re- 
corded in the table (of individuals or parties of the species, not ot tlie mam 
body) is that of the sand-nftirten, Mlrch 31, in 1818, when about a score of 
them were seen sporting over the marshes between Gulval and Marizion, 
near Penzance. The earliest appearance noted of the swallow is tlie 3rd of 
Apri^ in 1803 ; the latest period at which he has been seen is Nov. 20* in 
1806 : tlie earliest date of Jhe ^pearance of the marten is also April 3, like- 
wise in 1803 ; the latest day on which any of the same species have been 
visible in autumni Nov. 14, 1813, Ine earliest appearance tecjrded of tho 
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swift h the 2&th April, in 1820 ; the latest period of his visibility, 15, 
in 1817, when two or three were seen sporting about near the sea«side, in 
thO vicinity of Penzance. ^ 

The Shipworm,—Oi the marine tribe* of Moluscules, the Teredo navedis, 
the shipworm, is the only one which has excited notice by its destructive 
powers. This shell- enclosed ivorm, which Linneeus has styled the * cala^ 
mitas naviuni,’ is said to have been introduced into our seas from the -plast 
within little,more than a century. They aje now common in all the seas of 
Europe ; and gifted with <ihe power ^of perforating wood, they have 
done, and continue to do, extensive mischief to ships, piers, and ail sub- 
marine wooden building^. The soundest and hardest oak cannot resist 
them ; feut, in the course of four or five years, they will so drill it, as to 
render its removal necessary, as has happened in the dockyard of Plymouth. 
In the years 1731 and 1732, f he United PijDvinces w'ere under a dreadful 
alarvn, for it was discov^^’ed that these wonts had made such depredations 
on the piles which support the banks\ of Zealand, as to threaten them with 
total destruction, and to claifn from man what he had wrested from the 
ocean. Fortunately they, a few years after, totally abandoned that island, 
from causes unknown, but suspected to be from their not being able to live 
in that latitude when the winter w^a|, rather severer than usual.. The method 
now adopted to preserve the timbers necessarily uSed about the docks at 
Plymouth is, to cover that p^rt which is continually under water with short 
broad -headed nails, which, in salt water, soon cover every part with a strong 
coating of xust, impenetrable to these animals. — Mag, Nat, Hist, 

o ^ 

American *Cane-Brake, — The Arundo Gigantea or Miegia Macrospema 
is agreed, almost equalling in size the bapboo, much used in America for 
angling rods. It grows on the lower districts of the Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Red River, from fifteen to thirty feet in height. The leaves are of a 
beautiful gieen, long, narrow, and dagger-shaped ; not unlike those of Egyp- 
tian millet. It gi'ows in equidistant joints, perfectly straight, almost a com- 
pact mass, and, in winter especially, is a most rich-looking vegetation. The 
smaiyiest spailow would find it difficult to fly among it, and with its ten thou- 
sand stems, rising almost contiguous to each other, and the impervious roof 
of verdure which it forms gs its top, it has the aspect ef being a solid la>er of 
vegetation. A man could not make three miles a day through a thick cane- 
brake. It is the chosen resort of bears‘'and panthers, which break it down, 
and make their way into it, as a retreat from man. When the cane has been 
cut, and is so dried as that it will burn, it is an amusement of high holiday 
to the negroes, to set fire to a cane-brake thus prepared — the rarefied air in 
tte hollow compartments of the cane bursts them with a report not much 
inferior to a discharge of musketry ; and the burning of a cane-brake makes 
the noise of a conflicting army, in which thousands of muskets are continu- 
ally discharging. This beautiful vegetable is generally asserted to have a 
life of five years, at thfe end of which per iod, if it has grown undisturbed, if 
produces an abundant crop of seed, with heads very like those of broom- 
corn. The seeds are farinaceous, and said to be not much inferior to wheat, 
for which the Indians, and occasionally the first settlers, have substituted it. 
No prospect so impressively shows the exuberant prodigality of nature, as a 
thick cane-brake. Nothing affords s ich a rich and perennial range for cattle, 
sheep* horses. The butter that is faade from the cane pastures of this 
region, is of the finest kind. The seed easily vegetates in any rich soil. It 
rise^ from the ground hke the richest asparagus^, with a large succulent stem, 
and it ^ows six feet high, before the body hardens from this succulenry and 
tenderness.* No other vegetable could furnish a fodder so rich or ^undant. 
^graphy^ ^c, of the Western States* 
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Nm Silman Fhra,---A new Flora of Silesia, a desideralom in botany, 
since the progress of the science has put the works of Matuschka and KroW 
out of date, has been published by Messrs. Wimmer and Grabowski under 
the title of Flora Silesiae. The authors, says the Bulletin Universe), appear to 
have invested their work with all the qualities required in a good Flora, 

' of Poisons, on Plants, — M. Zellef,Mn a work entitled ‘ HecherChes 

sur rinfiuence de diiff'rentes substances organiques et inorganiques sur 
la vie des plantes/ gives the resulteof experiments made by him on the efktt 
produced by poisons and other substances, od plants, from wbch he concludes 
that not only poisons, but other substances, such as gentian, volatile oils, 
valerian, camphor, rhubarb, ipecacuhanna, emetic t^irtar, &c. exerci^ a de«» 
leterious influence on plants. Venomous plants, or such as produce volatile 
oils, wither and die, if made to absorb the poisonous substances of their own 
production. The narcotic subsjfences, bitter and volatile oils, spirit, spread 
their influence through the principal vessels of the plants, whence itfex- 
lends gradually to the circumference of^he leaves ; nitrate of baryta, on llie 
contrary, emetic tartar and several other salts, •affect, first, the edges of the 
leaves, and thence descend to the other parts of the plant. The action of 
laurel water, of opium, of the vomic nut, deprives sensitive plants of 
the power of .contracting their leaves; #vhile camphor makes them con- 
tract them immediately, not again to open them, l^isons do not produce 
the same effect on monocotyledonous and dicoiyledonous plants ; many oj 
the latter suffer much more than the former ; the cone-bearing plants are 
but little sensible to poisons. Such plants as are nod destroyed b>» the action 
of poison, lose the leaves and branches which have suffered the most 
by ^he operation, and afterwards shew renewed vigour. RFin and dew 
appear to have a salutary effect or^hem. All salts appear very pernicious, if 
used in large quantities; on the contary, they are great aids to vegelaliou 
when employed sparingly. — Bull, Univ, 

§ 3. — Medical Science. 

Expnrinwnts on the nature of Putrid aM Typhus Fever, — A Aerman w«rk 
on the analogy of nervous and putrid fevers, details some curious experi>» 
raents performed by a 5)r, de Pommer to produce putrid fever in dogs by 
artificial means. He began by introducing into the stomach animal ami 
vegetable substances in a state of pStridity ; but this process produced no 
effect, although continued for more than a month. The same, however, was 
not the case on injection of similar substances into the veins. The animal, 
in that case, fell sick and sunk under the experiment ; and on opening the 
body, changes were perceived similar to those observed in the bodies of 
human subjects after typhus or malignant fevers. Among others, the 
following experiments wer^ made. A drachm and a half of putrid blood 
was injected into the external jugular vein of a large dog, four years old. 
The vein was then bound up. N® change was perceived in the animal 
during the operation, but immediately afterwards he refused to eat cooked 
meat, and to drink fresh water. He soon lay down from weakness : he got 
up when called, bi^t, after a few steps, lay down again. Six hours after the 
operation, he vomited some bread and meat already digested, which he had 
eaten in the morning. His giovementp Were slow, the look melancholy, the 
head hung down, the heart beat ifl pulsations in a minute. The fol- 
lowing day, the dog ale an^l drank without sickness, and the third day a small 
tumour app^red at the woqnd in the neck, which sseemed to contain a 
wateri^ liquid, and which afterwards disafipeared. All evacuations 
ceased unfll the fifth day : •the Appetite and spirits then returned, and ten 
days after the injection the animal- had' recovered completely.# The wound 
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Had beemna dteifHsed at the end ef Ihi^ee wedce. A shild!^ ^{>eiin!ient t^as 
ften repeated on the same dog, but he shewed no symptoms of affection 
tMl the second and third days ; he did- not vomit, but grew languid and 
thin* He recovered again on flie seventh day. 

Ten days after the latter cure, an inje^ion wds made into the right crural vein . 
of the same dog. This injection consisted of half an ounce of putrid bloo|l 
which had been kept twenty- AX days. No change Was perceivable during 
the operation, the dog ate and drank as usual ; but counting from the third 
day, nis appetitg began to diminish ; he still moved about, buf he| had 
lost his strength and his spirif ; he grew, thin ; evacuations became rare ; 
the pulsations of the heart feeble, respiration remained as yet unchanged. 
The sixth day after the injection the dog ceased to eat, he remained lying on 
the ground, afid no longer got up when called ; the pupils of the eyes were 
dilated— he died the same day in a state of complete exhaustion. On ex- 
iimining the body, the symptoms werefoundPto correspond With those obser- 
vable in the human frame on death by typhus or putrid fever. They are 
detailed in the Bulletin. The infem.ces drawn from the results of these 
experiments are, that the syfhptoms in typhus and putrid fevers are caused 
by a poisoning of the blood, which speedily produces a fatal effect on the 
nervous system, not merely because the blood is decomposed and become 
unlit for the nourishment of the liervous system, but because the outward 
agent which has decomposed the blood also acts as an irritating andex- 
Jiausting poison on that system. The blood may be vitiated in its com- 
position, and yet a typhus fever may not be the consequence : such is the 
case in th^ scurvy and tfie chlorosis. The alteration erf the blood bears, no 
doubt, a great snare in the production or the symptoms which characterize 
nervous and' putrid fevers but in them the poison itself must extend t^-the 
ncKvous system. w 

It is considered to follow from this, that typhus fevers are general 
disorders, and not simple nervous inflammations, or acute ulcerations of 
the stomach and intestines, or a morbid state of the channels of respiration. 
These local affections are merely the coarser and mor<^ frequent remains of 
the morbid action, and do not constitute the essence and immediate cause of 
thit action. ^ « 

Influence of Temperatrre on the Mortality of n&dily-horn MM. 

Villerrae and Milne Edwards have addressed to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris the result of their inquiries into the influence of temperature on the 
mprtality of newly-born infants. Mr. Edwards, sen., had asserted that in 
.animals of warm blood the heat-producing faculty is at its lowest point at 
the period of birth ; and that, in general, in the first stage of life it is so 
feeble, that the temperature of the animal cannot be kept up when it is ex- 
posed to powerful causes of cold. M. Villcrm6 and Milne Edwards had 
subjected this proposition to the test of statistical inquiries. They com- 
pared the mortality of infants in the north with that in the south of France 
and found^ that it was greatest in the^ provinces in which the climate is the 
coldest. Taking the whole of France, and making the comparison between 
the seasons, they had discovered that it was always in the coldest season of 
the year that the deaths of children under one year old vere most freifuent, 
while from one year old to an advanced age the contrary was the case. 
Tbe attention of the legislature, afidjpf the ministers of religion, is called to 
IBIS circumstance, and suggestions are made of the danger incurred from the 
custom or taking children at too early a period after their birth to the church 
for bapUsm, or to the- Mayor's office to be registered. In Fran(Je, the latter is 

after birth. In cases of d&ath the 
public cnicer is recjuired to attend at the hoUse ;'^and why, it is asked, should 
not tl» satae practice be observed in the case of birth ? . 
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Pri$(m Phod in Dehtnark — State of Health qf ike Ptfeohe^'^iyt, Otto pre- 
ftioos the account of the maladies which have come Urtdei!* hie notice in the 
pHson at Copenhagen, called the. House of Correction, with the following 
detail of the diet of the prisoners •Sunday, brown peas and fi^sh meat, or 
soup and peas, or peas and salted horse-ile^; Monday, water-gruel; 
Tuesday, soup d la Romford, consisting of korse-flesh, dried bread, peas, 
salt, 8cc. ; Wednesday, peas and salted norse-flesh; Thursday, gt^l; 
Friday, soup d la Romford ; Saturday, cabbage arid salt horse-flesh. 
Every prisoner has, besides, of bre^l, 1^ pot of beer {•and every 
Monday, three Danish ounces •of butter. On this food* they are com* 
pelled to work from five o’clock in the morning unpl eight at night. The 
ailings most frequent among thega are nervous disoi^ders, the conseqiwnce of 
weakness, and of the want of air and exercise, and hence chronical and 
acute affections : inflammatory and gastric cases are rare ; in autumn and 
winter, rheumatism and colds m-evail. ScroftiloUs cases are frequent. The 
author of the work before us nad the cure of niifeteen of this dcscripfion. 
Under no other circumstances had he«ver seen scrofultfiis tumours so large 
as those of the prisoners of Copenhagen, the effect, he concludes, of the bad 
nourishment, and of the want of air and exercise. Out of 821 prisoners 
under the care of Dr. Otto, twenty-six had died : of these, eleven were men, fen 
women, and two childi^n. The, deaths ♦^ere, therefore, 3 per cent., or one 
in tliirly-three, a proportion less than that observable in many other esta- 
blishments of a like kind. • • 

Military Hospitals of Copenhagen. — Out of 2216 patients in Jhe military 
hospitals of Copenhagen, from %e year 1816 to 1823, 1909 were cnreci, 
forty-eight died ; thirty-one had been affected with the small-pox, of whom 
fouf had died. The expense of the 2216 patients amounted to 4 Of) rix-doUars 
for medicine, and 814 rix-dollars tor extraordinary expenses. * 

Vaccination in Portugal. — Vaccination was introduced into Portugal in 
the year 1799. An institution for its further propagation was established in 
1812, as a branch o^the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon ; and the govern- , 
ment and private individuals have shewn a laJhdable zeal ii^ encouraging 
the adoption of the practice. In the rli)ort made to the Academy ifPlhe 
year 1819, the name of a lady is mentioned, D. Maria Isabel Wanzeller, of 
Oporto, who, in the ccAirse of her life, had herself waccinated 13,408 persons. 
The use of vaccination had gone on CTadiially increasing from its first intro- 
duction to the year 1817, since which time, however, it has greatly declined. 
The numbers vaccinated in 1817, amounted to 19,999, in 1820 to only 5630. 
This falling off is considered to have an intimate, connexion with political 
events. — Bull. Univ. 

Treatment of Persons suffocated by noxious vapours ^ and in a state of 
^ excessive intoxication. — The ‘ Companion to the British Almanac for 1829* 
gives the following rules for proceeding in these cases, from a paper drawn 
up by Mr. Aaron, a surgeon of B^giingham. In the former case, if the 
body is yet warm, it should be freely exposed to a draught of fresh air ; and 
coldf water should be dashed over the head and chest. In other respects, it 
should be treated exactly as a drowned person. If the body is cold, warmth 
muk be applied It first. In the second case, — 1. These persons should have 
all tight parts of their dress loosened, thg head should be covered with a cloth 
wet with cold water, and y Smiting sHoiild be excited as quickly as possible, 
either by an emetic, or if * the person cannot swallow, by tickling the throat 
with a feather, or the finder. — 2. Clysters of .salt aud.water should he given, 
and t|je pet^on kept in the u{)right posture ; and the head, on no account, be 
allowed kP hang down, iferecewery does not take place soon, mdstafil poul- 
tices should be applied to the feet; and if the extremities, become cold, 
warmth and friction should be persevermgly used. 
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New Surgical Instrument , — Tlie * Medical Journal' sjiealcs of a n^w in- 
strument made of silver, invented by Dr. Granville, for the treatment of a 
certain class of dangerous tumours (particularly when affecting fem^e 
patients,) by means of which their radic^ cure has been divested of all the 
horrors attendant on surgical operations. That physician has succeeded in 
removing such tumpurs without the use of the knife, ligature, or caustip, 
and in the short period of three'^days, with less pain than by the ordinary me- 
thods, and without the least dhance of haemorrhage. Another advantage of 
his contrivance i^s, that upon the falling otPof the tumour, the surface left by 
it is found to be<already advanced towards a healing state. 

J 4. — Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

Mode of raising the Surface of the Soil ik Tuscany . — The ‘ Technological 
Rei^ository,’ from the notes of’ a traveller conversant with subjects of agri- 
culture, gives the foJlowJig account of the mode adopted for raising and fer- 
tilizing the surface of the soil [n the Val di (!hiana, in Tuscany. This valley 
is forty miles long, and from seven to twelve broad, laid out into cultivated 
fields, divided into regular inclosures and squares, with ditches round every 
ten or twelve acres, and maples and elms, supporting vines, on the banks 
of the ditches. It is watered by tn’e river Chiana, ftnciently named Clonis, 
which runs into the Arno ; another part of the waters of the same valley of 
the Cliiana goes into the Tibe*r. The ground is lower than the waters in the 
rivers, yet, the valley is said not to be unhealthy. The countrymen, however, 
never go out in the morning without eating; bread, and drinking some wine. 
The fields that*are too low are raised and fertilized by the fohowing pro- 
cess, called colmata : — The held is surrounded by an embankment to condne 
the'Vater. The dike of the rivulet is broken down, so as to admit the muddy 
water of the high floods. The Chiana itself is too powerful a body of water 
to be used for this purpose ; it is only the streams that flow into the Chiana 
that are used. This water is allowed to settle and deposit its mud on 
the field. The water is then let off into the river at *ihe lower end of the 
field, by a discharging course, called scolo, and in French, canal d' icoulemmt, 
Thff water- course which conducts tlie water from a river, either to a field for 
irrigation, or to a mill, is called gora. In this manner a field will be raised 
five and a half, and sometimes sWen and a half feet, in ten years. If the 
dike is broken down to the bottom, the .field will be raised the same height in 
seven years ; but then, in this case, gravel is also carried in along with the 
mud. In a field of twenty-five acres, which had l)een six years under the 
process of colmata, in which the dike was broken down to within three feet 
of the bottom, the process w^as seen to be so advanced, that only one year 
was requisite for its completion. The floods, in this instance, had been 
much charged with soil. The water which comes off cultivated land com- 
pletes the process sooner than that which comfes off hill and woodlands. ' 
Almost the whole of the Val di Chiana has been raised by the process of 
colmata. A proprietor, whose field is fio^ adjacent to a stream, may conduct 
the stream through the intervening lands of another proprietor, on paying 
for the damage he occasions. The process of colmata is expensive, be^^ause 
the ground is unproductive during the seven or eight year® that the process 
lasts ; but this is soon repaid, with ^eat profit, by the fertility of the newly 
deposited soil. After the coMletioif of the process of colmata, the expense 
of which is always repaid with profit, the ground is cidtivated for five years 
on the proprietor's own account ; and the produce during these five yei^ 
repays the expense of the process of colmata with interest. The first two 
years is . sown with Indian corn (graw /wred) , and sometimes h(;n)p, the 
soirteing too strongfor wheat. The next three it is sown with wheat, with- 
out any manisre. The produce of wheat,' in tliis highly fertile state of the 
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soil, is twenty /rom one ; whilst, in the usual state of the ^ound, the return 
of wheat is from twelve to fourteen from one. After this, the field is let 
out in the ordinary way to the farmers, the contadini. An operation similar 
to the colmata has been practised^iear (jainsborough. 

• ^ Fishes, and mode of Preserving Captain Jones, in his ‘ Travels 

in Norway,' says, at Lake Ilmen near Valdaijthey hava a fish so like a her- 
ring, that it is called the fresh-water herring^ and also another fish said to 
resemble a smelt. They have a mode of preparing them for a distant mar- 
ket, by putting them into ovens of a mod^^ate temperatune, and gradually 
but thoroughly drying them. I« the ‘ Magazine of Naliirtil History’ it is 
asked, why may we not naturalize this fish, and ^dopt the same niode of 
curing other fresh-water fishes ? * ' • 

Extraction of Potash from Potatoe Tops. — ^The ‘Register of Arts for 
March' details the process, adifcted in France, for extracting potasli from 
potatoe tops, the upper part or which contain so considerable a portion*, as 
to render the extracting it a very profitable operation, ^he potatoe tops are 
to be cut off, at four or five inches from the gfbimd, with a very sharp knife, 
the moment that the flower begins to fall, that being the period of their 
greatest vigour. Fresh sprouts spring, which not only answer all the pur- 
poses of conducting tl^e roots t(j maturity, but tend to the increase of their 
size, as the sprouts require less nourishment than the old tops. From the 
results obtained in France, it is estimated thiit the quantity of land undej* 
annual cultivation with potatoes, in the United Kingdom, which exceeus 
500,000 acres, might be made ta yield nearly as ftiany tons of potash; an 
amount nearly fifty times that orour annual importation fiwni America I 

hlate of Vegetation in April.— Romans called this month April, from 
apprire, to open, because not onlyahe spring*blossoms now expand to th(f re- 
turning sun, but the buds unfold to the fresh rains. The leaf- buds of flees 
are protected from the cold prevalent in the preceding months, both by being 
compactly folded and enveloped in a tough skin or membiane, and, in most 
cases, by a thick gliflinous gum — difficult to freeze, and too adhesive to be 
washed off by rains. The only efficienUsolvenf of the leaf-b^d gum is the 
reascending sap, which dilutes it and renders it yielding, like the acid ap^ied 
to its envelope by thegpussrmoth {Cerura vinula) when it escapes from its 
pupa. Every bud, it is worthy of remark, is supposed, liy high botanical 
authority, to constitute an individuaUplant, and a tree is consequently a com- 
pound, or rather aggregate of these. The gardener’s art of striking from 
cuttings, and still more the practice of budding, tends strongly to confirm 
this doctrine. — As the sap is now rising rapidly in the stems of trees and 
perennial plants, it is a good season to make experiments upon its motion, 
and to verify or disprove the recent views of M. Dutrochet, who asserts lhaf 

^ the motion of the Slip is partly, if not altogether, the consequence of electric 
currents, — Comp, to the Aim. 1829, 

French Agricultural Society. -BUrmce is rapidly reaping the benefits 
which naturally follow from the establishment of a popular form of government 
in the formation of associations of individuals, having for their object the im- 
pra/emeni and fWvantage of their country. Amongst institutions of this nature, 
those set on foot for the encouragement of agriculture, are by no means the 
least important or the least, conspicupi*. As an instance of the suiril and 
good taste with which these associations proceed, we may refer to the prizes 
proposed by the Agricultural Society of the Haute Garonne* formed in 1827. 
These are fcur in number,, to be awarded, successively, one each year. 
The first will be bestowed on the landowner of the department who shall l>e 
deemed to have been moft successful in the cultivation of wheat? barley, 
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or And to have attained the greatest perfection in the means of culti- 
vation. The prize will consist of a wheatsheaf, in silver, of f ne vaiae of 3&0 
francs. No person to be admitted a competitor whose experiments do not 
embrace at least 50 hectares (123i acres)^ of arable land. The succeeding 
year the society will present a silver thyfsis, of the value of 350 francs, to 
the landowner the most successful cultivator of the vine. For this prize the 
growers of other plants, whefber kitchen or oleaginous, or in use for dye, 
or for weaving, are to be adipitted candidates. The quantity of vineyards 
required for the experiments to be at least 20 hectares (49 J acres) ; of ground 
cultivated ^ith o^her plants, 10 hectares acres). The third year the 
society will awafd three shepherds' crooks <fo the landowners of the depart- 
ment who shall have dif^tinguished themselves by im})i ovements effected in 
wool. »The first to be of Silver-gill, of the value of 200 francs ; the second of 
silver, of jiOO francs value; the third also in silver, worth 50 francs. The 
first and second prizes to be bestowed on the owners who shall produce the 
first and second best specimens of superfin^* wool ; the third to him who 
shafi offer the greatest irfiprovement in w'ool, effected by successive crossings 
of ordinary ewes by lams of pure rade. The candidates for these prizes are 
to produce their specimens from flocks of at least 100 head. The fourth 
prize will he given to the landowner of the department who shall be pro- 
nounced to liave produced on his estate the best growlh of wood from seeds, 
or have formed the finest plantaticfns of 1iaiber-tretf.s, or trees fit for the 
nourishment of silkworms. Besides these prizes, the society will recompense 
IJie bailiffs or head servants, ^nd shepherds, who Ishall have most distin- 
guished themselves in their respective offices. — Bull, Unw, 

The German Agriculturisl, Thaer. — Of all the persons of science whom 
Germany rections among her benefactors, as contributing 1o the arnelioraijon 
of ^jer agriculture and rural economy, lyo one holds a higher rank than 
Albert Thaer, late Professor of Agriculture in the University of Berlin. This 
celebrated agriculturist was born at Celle, in Hanover, in 1752; he re- 
ceived his education and degrees at the University of Gottingen ; and after- 
wards follow'cd the practice of medicine, and was name^j Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the King of Great l^atain. This profession, however, w'as not alto- 
get|j^er suited'lo his taste or his uanners ; and, following the bent of a 
stronger inclination, he devoted his moments of leisure to the study of 
flowers, from wliich he w£^s led to the more extensive one of agriculture. 
Having read all that was (o be found in German on the subject of rural eco- 
nomy, and little satisfied with the doctrhies of the writers among his country- 
men, he had recourse to the English works on the sume subject, and there 
found all that he desired. In 1794 he published an Essay on English Agri- 
culture, and, by that work, excited in Crcrmany a zeal for agriculture which 
far exceeded even his own expectations. He gradually renounced the prac- 
tice of niedicine, and devoted his whole attention to the management of a 
small estate which he possessed near Celle. He published the Annals of the ♦ 
Agriculture of Lower Saxony, and founded an institution for the instruction 
of young farmers. When the French topk possession of Hanover, in 1803, 
he accepted an invitation to retire into the Prussian dominions, where he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin. He persevered in 
tlie work he had commenced at Celle, under the title of Aijnals of Agricul- 
ture, which continued to be published in his name until the year 1824, when 
tlie Academy of Agriculture of Berlin undertook tlie superintendence of it, 

1 hat Thaer might have the opportunity of uniting .practice with theory, and 
to encourage him to form an institution such as that which he had esta- 
blished at Celle, the Kipg of Prussia presented hini with a farpa, forming 
part of the bailiwick of Wollup on the Oder ; but as the soil of that district 
fertile, '^gnd therefore not calci^lated for an ^estgblishment wKipb wan 
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at once to serve for experiments and for a i^odel, sold it, and with tlm 
purchase-money bought an estate at Mogelin. Here he devoted himself 1o 
the formation of his Agricultural Institution, which was opened in 1806, 
notwithstanding the difficult circuimitances in which the country was tiien 
placed. In 1810, on the formation* of the University of Berhp, he was 
4iamed Professor of Agriculture in that institution, and reporter on subjects 
connected with agriculture to the Minister pf the Interior. In the same 
year he published his Principles of Agriculture, a work of wliicli the mevit 
has been universally acknowledged, and whidh has been translated into 
most of the P]uropean languages. *10 1815 he was named fjeneifil Super- 
intendent of the Flocks of the Ki»g. and in 1817 he was invested with tlie 
Order of the Hed Eagle of the third class. In 182 4 a jubilee was cele- 
brated in his honour, to commcpiorate his taking/the degree of D^ictor, 
which he had then held for half a cent my. On this occasion, the Kings of 
Great Biitain, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wnrtembergsenl him orders of knight- 
hood, and letters full of expressilns of favour? His numerous friends and 
])upils were zealous in their conf rat nlations, and the agriculturists of flm 
kingdom sent him a deputation to express^ he sense of that ^dy for the sei v ices 
he had rendered them. After this epoch he livAl principally in the bosom 
of his family. The Prussian General Slate Gazette, from which this notice 
is abstracted, represents him as a man of exalted priiicijiles, and as the zealous 
advocate of the cause oCiliberty, vyere it fAiedom of commerce, of propt‘rty, 
or of speech. He was of unimpeachable integrity. As a writer, conciftie- 
ness and clearness distinguished his style ; aft a professor, liis cheerful, 
manners, and his les^sons, at once instructive and amusing, made him beloved 
by all. lie died on the 26tli of Oc^olier last, at Mhgi'lin, in his 77fii year. 

• 

} 5.— Horticulture! 

P ine-appi PS and Melon fi. — The if oi ticultiiral Society of Edinburgh haVe 
lately avinirded a prize to Colonel Patterson’s gardener at ('unnoouiiie, for 
some fine fruit of this description produced by means of steam. •The pit in 
which they were raisi^l is contrived in a very ingenious manner to obviatB 
the inconvenience of too rapid changes of temperature, which are sometimes 
fell when steam is applied in hol-hous«s. In this case, the^chauibergin 
which the vapour is collected for supplying the bottom heat, instead of 
being empty, and onthiirf, account quickly heated aq^l quickly cooled, is filled 
with small lound stones, which absorb the heat as it is produced, giving it 
out gi’udually and r(‘taining it long ; iftoducing, by application of the sleani 
for an hour and a half in the evening, an equable lieat through the whole 
of the night and next day. The steam is distributed through tins chamber 
by means of a cast-metal tube, perforated at certain distances ; and it may 
also be admitted at pleasure amongst tlie plants above, by means of tubes 
with movable caps communicating with the same receptacle. The idea is, 
•ve believe, due to Mr. Johia Hay, of Edinburgh ; but Colonel Patterson is 
the first amateur who has carried it into practice. The beauty of th(^ truif, 
and the neatness of the whole appi-natus (so different from the usual ap- 
pearance of melon frames), seem to point it out as one of the most eligible 
modes yet discovered for securing to this country the productions of the 
tropics . — Fife 

Food qf Lapwings . — ^The notion thatji^wings are of use in gardens to 
destroy slugs, seems ciToneoLfs. Obsttvalions shew on tlie contrary, that the 
food they most relish is the common earth worm, and that they refuse botii 

the black and the white slbg. 

• « • 

of Potatoes by Plantation of th$ Gsm.— Sevcr*l C^e^n(^l 
periodicals give an account of experiments ma4« by a German curate 
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named Grebel, of Ringleben, near Erfiirth, on the pfrowth of potatoes by 
planting the germ. These experiments were made in 1826, notwithstanding 
the dryness of the season, and succeeded beyond expectation. Each plant 
produced from three to four pounds of potatoes; and some of the roots 
weighed nearly a pound each. According to Herr Grebel, the potatoe, 
called, by Putsche, the Hemkartoffel, is the^ best suited for propagating in this* 
manner. A single germ h£||^ sometimes produced between six and seven 
pounds of potatoes. 

} 6. — ^DomeSTIC i^CONOMY. 

Method of clearing feathers of their Animal Oil , — A lady (Mrs. Rich - 
ardsofi) has received a premium of twenty guineas from tlie Society of 
Arts, for the following recipe for cleaning feathers : — ‘ Take for every gallon 
of clean water one pound of quick lime, mi t them well together, and, when 
th^, undissolved lime is precipitated in fine fowder, pour off the clear lime- 
water for use. l\t the feathers to be cleaned in another tub, and add to 
them a quantity of fhe clear ^ime-water, sufficient to cover the feathers about 
three inches, when well immersed and stiired about therein. The feathers 
when thoroughly moistened will sink down, and should remain in the lime- 
water three or four days ; after w^iich the foul liquor shoidd be separated 
from them by laying them in a sieve. The feathers should be afterwards 
well washed in clean water, and dried upon nets, the meshes of which may 
'be about the fineness of cabbage-nets. The feathers must be from time to 
time shaken on the ne-ts, and as they dry will fall through the meshes, and 
are to be collected for use. The admissk. n of air will be serviceable in the 
drying ; thee whole process will be completed in about three W'eeks : ^(ifter 
being prepared as above mentioned, they* will only require beating, to get rid 
of the dust, previous to use.’ — Beg, of Arts, 

Distinction between Potatoe Flour and Arrow-root Flour, — ^The Editor of 
the ‘ Register of Arts,’ in a hole to an article extracted from the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine,’ in praise of the use of potatoe <fiour, says, ‘ Potatoe 
flour may be known from arrow root-flour, by rubbing a little of it between 
the finger afld thuml), when it willWie observed that the potatoe flour is sofler 
to the tmioh, and more shining to the sight, than that from the arrow root. 
The mucilage or jelly formed with boiling water, is in'^joth cases alike, though 
some good women make serious charges against one or the other, namely, 
that they “ turn to water:' This effect we can tell them does not take place 
unless sugar is put to the solution ; for although water has a great affection 
for starch, it likes sugar better, and if left alone will gradually steal away to 
the latter.’ — Ed. Beg. 

Use of Among the most useful and nutritious substitutes for 

wheat, and which has the advantage of correcting the unwholesome proper, 
ties of bad flour, is rice. During the scarcity of wheat in .July, 1 795, one of 
the measures adopted at the Foundliqg^ospital, with a view of lessening the 
consumption of flour, was the substitution of rice puddings for those of flour ; 
which, by the table of diet, were used for the children’s dinner twice a-week. 
The flour puddings, for each day, had taken about ]C1 llj, weight ofAour ; 
the rice puddings, substituted in their place, required only 21 lb. of rice, to 
make the same quantity of puddingy the result of the experiment being that, 
in a baked pudding made with milk, me pound of rice will go very nearly as 
far as eight pounds of flour. 

Rice contains a great deal of nutriment in a small compass,^ and does not 
pass so quickly off the stomach, as some other substitutes for whe^t-flour 
do. It is S' ingredient in bread. Bofi a quarter of a poundiof rice till 
it is quite soft ; then put it on the back part of a sieve to drain it \ and 
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vheti itis coU mix it with three-quarters of a pound of flour, a tea-cupful 
of yeast, a tea-cupful of milk, and a small table- spoonful of salt. Let it 
stand for three hours ; then knead it up ; and roll it in about a handful of 
flour, so as to make the outside Aty^enough to put into the oven. About an 
hour and a quarter will bake it ; and it will produce one pound fourteen 
ounces of very good white bread. It sliouldnot be eaten till it is two days 
Old.’ — Comp, to B. Almanac, •• 

7. Mechan^al and Useful Arts. 

Vessels impelled against Streepn byforcS of the Stream Uself. — A French 
engineer and mechanic, M. Tourasse, in a work r^ently published on the 
application of steam-boats to rivernavigation, givjfs a topographicuj state- 
ment of the principal rivers of Europe in which steam navigation may be 
employed with success. Tlie work concludes with an explanation of the 
theory of water-impelled boats, aqua^noieursy a name given to a sys- 

tem of navigation which derivfs from the currenWitself an impulse capable 
of driving the vessel against the stream. This impulspf communicated to a 
capstan, winds up a rope fastened by its eftremity to the shore, and thus 
drags the vessel forward, as if by towage. — Revue Encyclopcdtque. 

National Repositovi/. — This collection of ingenious works in mechanics 
and manufactures lia.f been ojien for jftme weeks past. Altliough il does 
not appear to obtain general support from artisans and manuhictnvers, it 
contains many inventions and contrivances vfell worth dhe lioubJe of i»- 
speclion. The prevess of working off lithographui prints seimjs tlie most 
attractive part of the cxliibilioi^ to the generality of visitors. The new 
invented alarum watch is ingenious and perfect for its purjidse* The alarum 
is !h a separate instrument from the watch, lara? therefore the latter, when in 
the fob, is free from the incumbrincc. • 

Pipe- heads of the Americans. — On the w’aters of the Little Lioux of the 
Missouri, and on a branch of the St. Peter's of the Upper Mississijipi, is 
found a beautiful species of indurated clay, constituting a stone ofthe most sin- 
gular appearance, commonly called pipe stone^ from the circumstance that • 
the savages in all these regions, quite to»lhe Western Sea, malie their pgjcs, 
and sometimes other ornaments, of it. It is said to be cut from the quarry 
almost witli the case qf W'ood. It hardens in the air, and receives an exqui- 
site polish of impalpable smoothness. It is nearly of the colcuir of bloutl, 
and is "a beautiful article for monumental slabs, vases, and requirements of 
that sort. If it be as abundant and as easily procured as has been said, it 
will one day become an article of extensive use through the country. For, 
although marble abounds, this is a more beautiful material than any maihlc 
that we have seen. It has been generally asserted, that an imaginary lino 
of truce extends round the places where this stone is found, within vvhicli 
^the most hostile tribes pujsue their business of cutting out stones for pipes 
in peace. — Flint's Geography ^ <^c. ofthe Western States, 

Watchman's Check-clock, — Mr. Kflight, of Ann-strecl, Birmingham, has 
invented a simple contrivance as a check on a watchman or other person, 
of whose presence at a particular spot and on a given time proof is required. 
This'machine rm a clock, of which the diaVplale revolves while the index 
remains tod. The stationary index is placed over the dial-circle, and tlie 
hours, as they successively «come un^ei® it, denote present time. Thi.s index 
forms part of a bended lever, the fulcrum of which is in the interior or back 
of the clock, and the other extremity of it is attached to a bell wire, with 
suitable cranks to carry the. line of communication* to the required place, 
wher# a handle is conmgited to it, for the individual who is upon duty or 
gaurd to^pull at stated times / this operation raises the power eua of- the 
Journal op Facts. ' L 
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lever, and depresses the index, which makes a mark upon a t^mporqry scale 
of hours fixed to the dial-plate, and indicates the precise time at which each 
mark was made. To enable the lever to make a stroke, tliere is a spring- 
joint where the lever is bent to a right angle, which allows the extremity of 
the index to move in a right line ovei* the plate. The clock-face has two 
concentric circles of hours, the outer permanent and of a full size, the inner ' 
temporary, and of small dimjfcnsions. The latter is an engraved print, the 
divisions upon which correspond radially with those on the outer circle, and 
it is intended that a fresh card should be p^it on the dial-plate every day ; it 
is contrived* so asfto enable them,to be put on with accuracy and expedition ; 
the card taken off forming a register of the fluty performed. — Reg. of Arts. 

To destroy Bugs in Canadian Pine Timber. — The Technological Re- 
pository recommends those who have occaifion to employ the Canadian pine 
timber in flooring, to season it by steaming, as the most effectual measure 
that can possibly be taken to destroy, not (i\]y the bugs in the timber, but 
their^eggs also, as the l^eat of steam or befning- water is inevitably fatal to 
animal life. The Ed^or of the Repository learnt this secrel from IMr. Revan, 
the engineer, who, on being toW of the great annoyance caused by the new 
species of bug imported with this timber, stated that he had bviilt a house, 
the floors of which consisted of Canadian pine, but had never lieard of any 
complaint of a similar nature being fiade in consecpiepce thereof. However, 
upon recollection, he said, that, in order to season the planks, he had steamed 

them. ^ 

« 

Hydraulic Cement. — Pascli, in the Annals of tlri Iron Board (Jem 
Kontoret’s Annaler) of Sweden, gives the result of various experiments made 
by him during tile progress of the canal at Grethu in Sweden, and iircviously 
on the best ingreciients for fiydraulic cements. He tried yarious specie.^ of 
lime<*found in Sweden ; these he succossivdy mixed with aluminous slate, or 
schistus, burnt clay, manganese, trapp, gnmstein, pulverisevd granite, and 
ochre. He gives the preference to the aluminous scliisliis (alnnskiffer). He 
found it difficult, he says, to riiix it wdth any species of lime, without im- 
proving the quality of the lime. In order to do this, he Itont it, and reduced 
it to powder. ^ And thus he'^roduc^d cements possessed of the necessary 
qualities of quickly drying, and a ^cat tenacity. The author allows that, 
on account of carriage, this substance is rathiT costly; but he nevertheless 
thinks, that the great ad>\mtages which it prodiicest will well cornpensalG 
for the expense of it. The opinion of tjae experimenter is unfavourable to 
the use of manganese, so greatly recommended, and he could not find that 
much good was obtained from the use of trapp, gninstein, the powder of 
burnt granite, and ochre; nevertheless, he thinks tliat the last-mentioned 
substance did a little contribute to the improvement of the cement. — Tech. 
Rep. 

Fire-proof Dress. — ^The Austrian government ofi. Milan have rewarded the • 
Chevalier Giovanni Aldini with a gold medal, for an invention by which 
the qualities of metallic gauses, of being# impermeable to flame, are applied 
with advantage in the forming a dress for firemen, 'fhis dress is made in the 
fashion of the armour of the knights of the chivalrous ages, and consists of 
a tissue of asbestos covered with a metallic gauze. It is pt^presented to be 
at once incombustible, a non-conductor of lieat, so light as to be no impedi- 
ment to the most prompt agility, no hinderance to efforts of strength. 
Specimen dresses of the kind, with ffirections' for making them, will be 
forwarded on reasonable terms to foreign states, on application to tlie in- 
ventor at Milan, free ojf postage. — Revue Encyclopidique. , 

To m^e fiold or Silver Ink. — Take leaves of ^^gold or silver, and deduce 
them to a fine powder by grinding them witK white or refined sugar in a di*y 
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state upon a ^tone with a muller, which very soon tears or reduces them to 
powder ; after this put the paste so forme*d into a larfje glass vessel, and 
mix it with water. The gold or silver, by its weight, falls to the liottom of 
the vessel, and the sugar dissolve* in the w ater ; then decant it, and wash it 
with more w^atcr, until tlio sugar is entirely removed. Then dry the powder 
which remains at the bottom, and is exceedingly brilliant. When it is to be 
iwed for w’riting or painting wdth, grind it iip*Vith a solution of gum-arnl>ic, 
and the ink is made. When dry, polish with a dog’s tooth. — Technof^mcul 
llepositoi'y. 


$ 8. — Fine Arts. 

Erhihition of Groups of f^cufpture . — The room in the King’s Slows, 
Charing-cross, in whicli Mr. Lane's great painting of the Yi'^ion of Joseph 
was shown last year, is tliis seaAn dcvotid tothe exhibition of three groiip'S 
of seiil|)tiiu*, executed by Mr. Gf,rovvfor the Earl rtf Egremont, and, i)yHlui 
permission of that generous patron of •artists, removojj^rom Pet worth, in 
order that they may be displayed in London. •Tliese groups re])resent, ist. 
Venus and Vulcan ; iind. the nymph Arethusa fleeing from the pursuit of 
Alpheus ; and did. Adonis seized by the wild boar. The largc'st of the 
three performances is Ijie Venus and Vulcan. The goddess of love is re- 
presented returning to her angry spouse, in full confidence of charming away 
his dl luimoiir, nolwilhdandmg the uiigracioustrecepl ion she meets with on^ 
horlirst approacdi — she is attended hy Oujnd, who, on the other side ot the 
stern deity, archly \^^atcl\es to catcli his eye, and (hv1*rt his ire, af he turns 
away from his faithless mate. Tlil countenance of the goddcfis is ox|)rcssivii 
of a* 4 y thing rather than contrition. The Arcllurja is a single lifurc draped, 
with a dog hy her* sale. Tlic Ai^nis is also a single human figure, iii^an 
erect attitude, rc[)resont(*d at the moment when he is assailial hy the furious 
animal. A bar placed across the exhibition room lo‘ep> the spectator at a 
respectable ihstanco from the sculpture, and iirevents undue examinatiou of 
the execution of these^works. For the same reason they can only bo viewed 
in one or two, perhaps the most favourable, points of view. At the privates 
view a blind moreover, drawn beneath tlumvindow which is in llfli roof of 4lie 
building, intercepted the full light of day, and placed further diffieulties’iii 
the way of forming a judgment of the merit of t^ie performances. This, 
however, has been since removed. Opinions differ as to the claims to admi- 
ration of these works ; some critics livid them to the skies, but tl\(‘, soundiu* 
judgment seems to be, that they do not possess any extraordinary excel- 
lence. 

Loss of a Picture hy Raphael . — It is said to liavc been recently rliscovi'red 
that the celebrated painting by Raphael, known as Ohiist and a bisciple, but 
considered by some persons to be the painter himself and his fiMicing-master, 
has been furtively removed Trom the Gallery of the Louvre, and a copy sub- 
stituted. The picture has been valujd^at £‘2U,000. 

Sculpture in France . — A notice in the French Journals invites the sculp- 
tors of the kingdom to a competition for the honour of executing the works 
destined to ornalHent, the splendid new church of the Magdahme, which i» 
at length nefir its comiiletion. This church is in the form of a Roman Greek 
temple, in the style of the Viiruvian dyi?, and, in the time of the Emperor 
Napoleon, was destined todie the Temple of the Legion of Honour. The 
paper from which w^e derwe our information does not specify whether the 
sculptures art; intendeil to ornament the metopes, or,* as is most jirohable, 
the peAn^nts only. The sjibjecjts represented are to be events in,llie^life of 
the saintly penitent. 


* L2 
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Berlin Medals, coinage of medals in commemoratioij of important 
occurrences seems to be more in fashion in Berlin than in any other city of 
Europe. The mint of Von Loos is represented to be continually occupied 
in sending forth valuable medals, either ott private commission, or in cele- 
bration of public events. A medal, sudcessfully executed, in honour of the 
meeting of naturalists in Berlin in the month of September last, has been 
lately published, and since th£|f.rwas struck, the fall of Varna has furnished 
the subject of a similar production. This medal was brought out with p'cat 
dispatch. ^Tho intelligence of the capture- of the fortress reached Berlin on 
the 22nd of October, and the medal made its appearance on the 1st of 
November. OtT the obverse is a fine weW-executed head of the Emperor 
Nicolas — from tlie sanV die, however, it should seem, as had been used for 
a fornfcr medal struck on occasion of the declaration of war against the 
Turks. The reverse contains, encircled by a wreath of laurel, the in- 
scription — ‘Varna a llussorum fortissimo i^exercitu capta d. XI Octobr. 
MDCCCXXVIII.’— a^eituni^. 

Death of the Corh^yser Fan EscH', — The celebrated musical composer, 
Louis Von Esch, died the beginning of last month, at the Palace Vis- 
conti, in Milan, after an illness of three days. This distinguished and 
elegant composer was of an ancient and noble German family, and came 
over to this country with many otM^r persons of cf nsideralion at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. Here he laudably availed himself of 
9 peculiar native talent as a Composer and teacher of music, in which pro- 
fession he so eminently excelled. At the general pc^ce of 1814 he left 
J5ngland t6 t)rosecute his claims for the recovery of the family property. His 
works, whicl^ afe original, have long been considered as the standard of fine 
expression, united with good taste. 

§ 9.— Antiquities. 

, Historical Correspondence between Egyptian Bas-reliefs and the Bible. 
According to M. Champollion the younger, the identify between the Egyp- 
tian SchescUonk, the Scsoftchis o^ Manetho, and the Sesac or Schishak of 
th^ Bible, is fully established by some bas-reliefs still ornamenting the walls 
of the palace of Karnac in Thebes of Egypt. The fourteenth chapter of the 
first book of Kings relatfis the arrival of Schishak 'at Jerusalem and his 
success ; and one of the subjects reprey^ented by the bas-reliefs of the palace 
of Karnac, is Sesonchis dragging to the feel of the Thelian Trinity, Ammon, 
Month, and Khoiis, the chiefs or thirty concpiered nations, among which is 
found written, in letters at full length, Joudahamalek, the kingdom of the Jews 
or of Judah. 

Egyptian Bas-reliefs, — The chef-d'oeuvre of the historical bas-reliefs of 
Thebes, says M. Lenormant in his seventh letter’ from Egypt, is the return ol 
Mandone after his conquests, sculptured on the outward inclosure of the 
palace of Karnac. The king in his Cat, drawn by two magnificent horses, 
is followed by the principal officers of his army ; he is preceded by the princes 
of the vanquished nations in chains. He advances towards Egypt, designated 
by a transverse representation of the Nile. On the otherrAide of the river 
the priests and military chiefs are iidvancing in two lines, the first inclining 
before the king, holding up to him^o^g bunches of lotus, the others tlirow- 
ing up their arms in token of rejoicing. The bas'-relief is upwards of twenty 
feet high. The result of the observations hitherto made by M. Lenormant, 
leads him to the conclusion that art in Egypt reached its highest degree of 
splendpur .under the pacific princes, liberators of the tenitory, and< that it 
became corrupted under the conquerors, ■ ** - 
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Ancimt Efrypiian Ciphei'ing. — The professor Seyffarth, who has 
lately en|yai(e(l in examining: the precious collection of paj}yrinn(l olher 
lian Anticjiiitics in the Royal Muscpm of Turin, amon^ other iinportant iJis- 
coveries asserts that he has found a great number of papyri uith liotliClroek 
and Egyptian writing, in which the figures in botli texts coiTes])onded with 
each other. He had also seen papyri with takiilations in which the fit»iires 
are all written in red, and partly ranged accorflnig to their order. The most 
important document of this kind found by the*])rofesKor is a large account 
in which tlie total sums are niarkell between each coliiinn o^ fimiR's. This 
has placed liiiu in possession of Jhe EgypiTan system of «ipluTing, fjoni 
one to a millio)i, in the demotic as wvll as in the hiw'atic and bieiogI\phic 
characters. Among other things are discovered, twiit the KgyjMian^ tun- 
ployed the Decimal system, and that they used one soil of iiguies lor com- 
mon calculations or accounts, another for denoting the montlis, ami a thiid 
for munhciing days. Another (A'cunistanee, »till more ciirions, is, 1h.it tli(‘ 
Arabic tigures are found amongftho.se of the Egyptians, whicli reiulmt it 
probable that the Arabians did not inveni, Init merely l)o^)wed their cijiluss. 
The Egyptians wrote as we do, 1, 2, &c. E^cn their fractious resemble 

ours ; their fractional figures being written al)ove and below a small lion* 
zontal line.-— /fee///// 

Euifiing <{f the F^ail Egypt. has hcentlic increased heii;ht of the 
surface of the valUy of the Nde, thala depth *)f upwards of eight feet of^ 
vegetable .soil covers the summits of statues still in tlieir original position. — * 
Lenormant . 

» 

Armour of Pyrrhus.'- number of the ‘Atbcincum,’ in tint icing the 

leclufes on sculjitiuc at the Koyid Academy, alludes to sonic interesting 
bronzes discovered, in the year 1820, on the shores of the Sims in Italy, and 
now in the possession of the Chevalier Dronsled, These bron/a*s are consi- 
dered by the possessor to lie the parts of the armour of Pyrrhus, lost in llie 
hrsl battle in which he encountered the Romans. Pyrrhus is leeoided by 
Plutarch to have lost Ris armour on that occasioin and the jiieces found arc 
of a splendour both in material and workmanship, wdiieli could fiol bo sup- 
posed to have belonged to any inferior personage. They are of bronze gin, 
and represent Ajax and Jeucer combating with Amajons. These subjects are 
considered as corroborating the opinion that the armour belonged to l^yr- 
rhus, since those heroes were of the family of the /Kacides, to wliich he he- 
longed. It is suggested that olher and more important memiiers of the 
armour may have represented the victory over Penthesilea liy Achilles, ano- 
ther of the Aiacides, and from whom Pyrrhus claimed a direct descent. 

Celtic Antiquities ?>? France . — A monument not hitherto known is 
descrilied by M. A. Maugin, a member of the Committee of Anli(iuiti(‘s of tlie 
department of the Vosge.s. At a league north-west of the town ol Darney, hi 
a secluded spot shaded by forests, Ihej*^ rises a mountain, the crest of which 
is crowned wnfh a vast rampart, whicfi neither storm.s nor the eneroachmenls 
of ages of vegetation have been able to destroy. This inclosure, known 
in tlie ^‘ountry by the name of Chatelet Gaulois, is in form of a toleraldy 
regular ellipse, of*? cord of 240 feet, with a width of 270 feet. Within aic 
elevated tumuli, some oblong, forming collective sepultures of private soldiers-, 
the others, in the shape of cofles, elected to chiefs; these tombs, however, 
being on a dry soil, and subjected during a succes.sion of ages to tlu* action 
of the sun, wind, and rain, have been almost entirely destroyed. Tw o messes 
of stone are standing on tlitf highest part of the platform, and ;ipj)ear to 
have sem4 for suppoits to %n upper block now thrown down, and to*ha\;e 
formed part of one of those monuments in rough stone commonly called 
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Dolmen^ and which are so frequent in countries formerly inhabited, by Celtic 
races.— Unit\ 

• Site vf the Landing in France of Ifmry IL of England. — At a recent 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries «of Rouen, M. Gerville announced that 
he had discovered the real site of the landing of Henry IJ., king of Franca, 
in 1 177. This place, mentioned in the 13th volume of the French historians 
by the name of Kapplevic/still bears that of Cap Levic, and is at Ferraan- 
ville, the point of the coast^earest to Portsmouth, whence Henry embarked 
for Nortnandy. M. de Gerville discovered a great number of Roman tiles 
on the same $ot, a circumstance by whkih he was led to conclude that there 
formerly existed thercLa Roman whence may have proceeded the name 
of Cappelevic (caput vici), , 

} 10. — General Literature and Education. 

Hebrew Metre, — A GcmiaVi author, J.f .. Saalschiielz, in a work on the 
sirbject of Hebrew podtry, discusses the point, never yet satisfactorily set- 
tled, although m^y attemnts havfe been made to deteimine it, of the struc- 
ture of Hebrew poetiy. After examining the four principal opinions relative 
to the question, whether the Hebrews follow'cd a metrical method in their 
verse, a question often agitated since the age of the fathers of the chinch, 
he passes to a critical examinaticfti of the^works wWeli may serve to confirm 
or impeach the existence of a system of metre in the Hebrew poetry, and he 
r concludes that the Jews nlade use of three sorts of feet in the construction 
of their verses, the trochee, the spondee, and the dactyle. 

Spartan LeUers in the Maccabees.-^ On occasion of the last annual ex- 
aminations! at the gymnasium of Darmstadt, a German author, H. Pylmer, 
I^it foith a dissertation in Latin, in dt^ence of the authenticity of the let- 
ters contained in the first book of the Maccabees, which passed between 
Areus or Darius, king of Spaita, and Onias and Jonathan, the chiefs of 
the Jewish nation. M. Palmer maintains that the objections raised against 
the authenticity of these letters are not of sufficier^ weight to justify the 
rejection of the letters as jnteipolations. In answ'er to the objection that the 
iyst' letter ^f the Spaitans is vfritten in the Alexandrian, and not in the 
Doric «thalect, M. Palmer replies that the books of Maccabees w'ere written 
originally in Hebrew, aijd that the translation into /'rJreek having been made 
in the Alexandrian dialect, the letter from Sparta would necessarily appear 
in that idiom, as well as the rest of tH^ book. The author of the dissertation 
conjectures that this letter was written by Areus, king of Lacedamioii, to 
Onias, at the period when Demetrius Poliorcetes, conqueror of Athens, 
threatened the Peloponnesus, and when it was the interest of the inhabit- 
ants of that peninsula to raise against him as many enemies as possible in 
Asia. 

Universal Language,— M, Burger, of Heidelberg, well known by his nfti- 
Ihematical works, has announced a system of universal language, by which a 
correspondence may be kept up, oft Siasy and certain principles, by indivi- 
duals of all nations, although totally unacquainted with each other’s native 
language. The acquisition of the system will scarcely require two .days. — 
Foreign Review, 

Russian Literary Works in p^ff^paration. — Messrs. Bludoff and Stroeff 
have undertaken the editing of tne imfinished’ historical works of Karamsin, 
of which the twelfth volume will appear in a short time, with an analytical 
review of the entire work. The commission chargted with the getting up of the 
^ *Aklen des Keiches,’‘ ‘Annals of the Empire,’ *are about to conhnemig editing 
the fourth volume of this important work, the HistorUgfl ahd Ar- 

cha^logioal Society, among other intereisting productions shortly expected to 
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appear; is a Russian translation, enriched with notes of the Travels of Her- 
berslen, written in Latin. M. S. Glinka, the author of a history of Russia, 
touch esteemed in that country, *is employed in a history of the life and 
reign of the late Emperor Alexamler. The first volume has already ap- 
• peared in Moscow, the second will be speedily published. A tragedy, under 
the title Boris Godunoif, is announced iromAe pen of. a poet celebrated in 
his own country, Alexander Piischkm. Tlie entire works of the promising 
poet Venerikinotf, prematurely deceased, are about to appear in Moscow as 
one collection. Besides his ori^nal prodyctions, Venerikinoff’ fk known as 
the translator of several of the vtorks of Gothe. Two tran^atiorfs of Tasso's 
‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ have appeared at the same^me. The author of the 
one is M. Raitsch, of the othcf M. Merzliakoff.*^ A. M. Vrontzensko has 
translated ‘ Hamlet’ into his native tongue. Translations are also in a state 
of progi'ess of the historical weyks of Thucydides, of the History of Poland 
by Leieval, and of the Histow of Sclavohian Literature by Schatfank. 
Say’s ‘Economic Politique,’ anl Degerando's ‘Vistteui^u Pauvve,’ avt^also 
translating in Moscow, — Blatter fur Diterarische Uni^t^tung, 

Belations between France and Turkey, — There has ever existed a great 
iincerlainty as to the precise epoch, and the nature of the relations vvhich 
were established in the reign of Frauds the First between Turkey and 
France. No writers on the subject have ever yet been able to cite authentic 
original documents. M. Hammer, in a menyiir entitled ‘ Mf moirc sin* les 
premi(ires relations diplomatiqiies entre la France et la Porte,’ mairitairik 
that the first overtures w'erc made after the battle of Pavia, in 1^25, by the 
cmeen mother, who governed Fntice during the captivity of,ht*r son. M, de 
Hmpmer shows in the sequel, that this conne^^tioii was never interrupted, 
and that in 1540 tiiere had been at least six embassies sent by France ta the 
sultan. On this subject he cites fhe testimony of both Ottoman and Cnris- 
tian historians. He has more especially had recourse to the memoirs written 
at the time by a Venetian nobleman, which are now at Vienna,^ and which 
form fifty- eight folio^voluraes.— Univ, 

Cherokee Neivspape ?', — ‘ The Literary Gazetffe’ of the 28th^of Petatary 
gives an account of an interesting document, a newspaper oT one of *1110 
native nations of North America. ‘The Cherokee Phoenix,’ published at 
New Echota, printed i?i English and Cherokee, No. 34, (October 22, 1828) 
contains a report of the general cpuncil of tlie Cherokee nation, which 
appears to be the Cherokee congress. This report commences with the 
message of the principal chiefs, which appears to be equivalent to the senate 
of the United States. The general council or congress consists of twenty- 
four members, three for each of the eight districts composing the Cherokee 
nation. These districts are Chickamanga, Chattooga, Coosewatee, High 
Tower, Hickory, Log, Tahquohee, Aquohee, and A-mo-hee. It met, ac- 
cording to a newly organised constitution, on the 15th of October, when 
Going Snake was appointed speaker. Among other names of members, 
English and Scotch patronymics, the /ollowing : Sleeping Rabbit, Tsu 
Nung-gee, Bark, Laughing Mush, White Path, Da-ye-ske, Ne-gah-we, 
Walldng Stick, Turtle, Chuleo, Slim Fellow, Matoy, Cricket, Nah-hoo- 
lah, jfi-too-wa-gW; De-geh-le-loo-gee, Robert Musk Rat, and Deer-in-the- 
walerl 

Besides the report abovtmention|d,*the paper contains a letter from a ‘ 
Captain Rodgers, an address of Washin^on to the Cherokees in June 
1724, extracts (foreign* news) from English newspapers of August, 
and extract* from United -States Journals relative to Turkey, Greece^ 
literar^ matters, quotatioys from books, reviews, &c. ; allgge^her, a 
very judiciously selected miscellanv. Two advertisements close the third 
page, and the* fourth opens with Poets’ Comer, the rest bqing filled wfh 
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further selections. The paper is about nineteen inches long, and ^ twelve 
wide, in five columns, and correctly printed in a good type. About a 
column and a half is in the Cherokee char|oter« 

History of Russia in French . — ^The Cdunt de Segur, author of the cele* 
brated work on the Russian campaign, has just completed and published a • 
Histoiy of Russia and of Pfter the Great, This work has been in hand 
fifteen years, it is principally occupied with the reign of Peter the Great ; the 
histoiy of tjie empire previous to that period is traced in a rapid and sum- 
maiy prologue. ‘ • 

— Among the works recently' published at Paris, is the 
Histor 3 Lof the life of Philip Augustus, by Capefigue, after the manner of 
the wo^ of M, de Barante on the dukes hf Burgundy. The author has 
taken the chronicles for his text, at the same time elucidating their recitals 
by examinations of original manuscripts aid documents, popular poetry, 
legends, and fables. The work consists chrifly of simple narration without 
any intermixture of^^reflection. The moral and political deductions, the 
^sult of the researches' of thtf author, are reserved for separate chapters. 
The work is described as.likely to prove popular. 


French Tragedy , — A new tragedy by M. d’Epagny, en- 
titM Lancastre, has been recent ly^broughl, out at the theatre of the Odeon, 
at The deposition of Richard II. forms the subject of the plot, but, 

^ u 11^® follbwing account, abstracted from Le u/oftc, the 

author not incoinmo^led himself by adherence to historical facts, Lan- 
casu'e (Heniy IV.) has succeeded in excibng a general disaffection towards 
Richard, and under the pretext of espousing the cause of the queen, from 
whom Richard had been estranged by his arts, invades the kingdom with an 
arruL'd force. Richard, alarmed at the ch mours of the pOpulace, had shut 
himself up in the Tower, but his queen gains admission to him, and an 
explanation and reconciliation takes place, by which all pretence for revolt 
is removed. Lancastre, how^eVer, in an interview with Richard, represents to 
the pusillanimous monarch that, although he may havt power sufficient to 
put down the rebellion, yet that he (Lancastre) was in a situation to oppose 
hitn, and was determined not to sul^mit without a struggle ; that a civil war 
and consequent slaughter of the subjects of Richard must ensue. The king 
IS moved at this representation, and at the instig^iion of his ambitious 
cousin promises to abdicate. The queen, however, has more spirit than 
her consort, she appeals to the nobles of the kingdom, who rise in her 
favour. Lancastre is frightened in his turn ; shows himself as spiritless as 
Ricnaru ; despairs of his cause, and writes a letter to the king, declaring 
nis resolution to poigmu'd himself. This determination, however, he does 
not exe^te, but, m the mean time, a treacherous valet about the per- 
son of Richard, but m the interest of Lancaster, stabs the king. In this 
finds a new cause for real or afSected despair; he desia-ck 
the throne, but not the life of his antagonist. The nobles, however, are 
assembled to receive the abdication«oI> Richard. Henry is puzzled how 
the murder. The grand marshal is about to speak, 
WnnSv to be dead, makes his appearance, pale and 

totters to the foot of the throne. Lancastre, with reason, tSeems 
no; Richard, in his tender love for his people, collects 
M aval s himself of t*ie last moments of life left to him, not 

successor. A mad scene ill irttro- 
which the queen makes her appearance in a rtate of 
winum covered with a long veil stained withal he blood of Iwr husband. 

f that the authewf in re- 
m ® tonflon. has shown that Ke had in 

view Louis ijyi. m the Tower of the '•Temple, and this by allusions not 
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possible to be«niistaJceii, and by putting in the mouth of the former the vexy 
expressions made use of by the latter. 

* History of the Gauls, — A recerjt number of Le Globe contains a review of 
the History* of the Gauls by M. Araed6e Thieny. The object of this work 
, is to trace the history of the Gaulish nation from its origin through its suc- 
cessive changes. M, Thierry assigns the G^ls a triple origin according to 
three different languages. The first in use st the foot of the French Alps, 
and on the other side of that chain of mountains in the P.eninsula of 4beria ; 
the basque now spoken is a remnant of it. The second, tijat of* the Gaelic 
Gauls. It was the language of the east-soilth-east and ceiike of the Gauls : 
it was also the language of the northern part of Britain, and of all Ireland : 
in modem times it is the national idiom of the nortnof Scotland and Ireland^ 
The third was the language of lllie western and northern people of Gaul, 
and of the inhabitants of the I^and of Great Britain to the Frith of Solway 
and the mouth of the Tweed ;4-the sounds this dialect being those sliU 
preserved in Basse Bretagne, the mountains ef Wales, the kymrulg or 
kimrique language. According to M« Thierry the GmAs, called improperly 
the Celts, appear the first possessors of the country ofme Gauls. These, six- 
teen centuries before the Christian a^ra, invading and conquering the Iberian 
republic, drove back the Iberian race, the basque, into Gaul ; nine or ten 
centuries later the'Kin^c race, the Ciramerians of Greek antiquity, under 
their leader Hesus, arrive from*the Kuxine and the Bosphorus, press the 
Gallic nation to the east and south of the terrifcory, and introduce the Kimi jp 
dialect. Lastly, after three more centuries, the Kimric Belgians, pouring 
from the forests bdrdering on the Rhine, still further extend tltfe dominion 
of that language. Having assign^ this origin to the Gauls, the author after* 
wsmds traces them through times and circumstances more knilwn, from the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus to the sj|ores of the Adriatic, from the coastii of 
Northern Gaul to the foot of Mount Taurus,. and down to the times when 
they come in contact with the Homans in the north of Italy, and thence 
through their struggles with the conquerors of the world until the subjuga- 
tion of Britain by Julius Caesar. The work is extolled for its simplicity, 
for tlie absence of dissertation, while a sufficient display of philosophy is 
made in the general arrangement and pl*n, • * • 

Translation of Enslish Works, — Among the most recent translations from 
the English into the Ftcnch tongue is the second series of Sir Waller Scotf s 
‘ Tales of a Grandfather the ‘ Ele|pents of Moral Philosophy’ of DugiiUl 
Stewart, from the fourth edition, by M. H. JoufFroy, with an introduction 
by the translator, being the substance of a course of lectures delivered at the 
Sorbonne ; Beattie’s * Minstrel,’ and the ‘ Tom Jones* of Fielding. 

Africans educated in France, — It has been announced to the Geographical 
Society of Paris, by M. Jomard, that M. Drovetti, the French" Consul- 
^Cipaeral in Egypt, has b^un to realise the philanthropic project devised by 
him, of sending young Africans to Europe for education. Six young Africans 
from the most distant parts of Ethij^a have been embarked fur France to be 
educated and made familiar with the sciences and civilization of Eiu'ope, 
The education of the young Egyptians now stud 3 dng in Paris was alluded to 
by Jomard on the same occasion, and represented by him to be proceed- 
ing most satisfaclorily. 

Educatton in Silesia, — ^TJie statistical report of the schools (gymnasien) « 
in Silesia for the .scholastic half-yeai^ 1826-2 7, enumerates to the number of 
twenty establishments o^ that description. This amount includes the gymna- 
sium of Breslau and the ridyig- school in Liegnitz. Pf these twenty schools 
thirt^n were of the protestant religion. The number of teachers amounted 
to two Hlindred and twentt-eight, that of pupils to five thousandsix^undred 
and ninety-four.— Zeitung, ^ 
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Education inGreeee. — A commission has been appointed by the President of 
Greece for inquiring into the state of the schools in the islands. According to 
ihe Sanitory laws, however, which have beep necessitated by the apprehension 
of the plafijue in several places, this commission has been obliged to confine 
its investigations to -^gina. Hydra, Kimilo, Naxos, Paros, Poros, Santorin, 
Scopelo, Seryphos, Siphanto, fiikino, Skialtro, Skiro, Spezzia, Thermia^ an4 
Zea- These islands possess Ninety-three schools, in which 2333 youth 
receive instruction ; of these twenty-three schools with 969 pupils are on the 
Lancastcrian plap.’ Thirteen schools wilhr29G pupils, in which the ancient 
system of instruvtion is followed, existed , under the Turkish government : 
fifty- seven with 1386, oLwhich fourteen with 557 on tlie new, and forty-three 
with 8tJ9 on the old syswm were founded between the 1st March, 1822, and 
1st January, 1828 ; twenty-two with 651, df which nine with 412 after the 
new plan, and thirteen with 239 on the old system, were instituted between 
the arrival of the President aiicl» tlie 1st Mayjfl828. The principal objects of 
instmetion are reading, w riting, ancient an/^ modern Greek, ciphering, geo- 
graphy, and the hi^ry of ancient Greece ; in some, French, Italian, and 
English, in others, Lalin and geometry ; in many theology, metaphysics, and 
chemistry are taught. Of the thirteen schools of the first period, principally 
attended by children between five and fifteen years of age, five teach arithme- 
tic ; geography is taught in two, anident Greek langu^ige and history in four, 
French and Italian in two. Of the fitty-seven schools of the second period, 
(the number of adults who partake the instruction of the schools of this period, 
as also of the next, increase daily) arithmetic is taught in forty, geometry in 
twenty, ancient Greek language and history in thirty-seven, French and Italian 
in seven. In all the twenty-two of the tmrd period arithraejic is taught, in 
fifteen of thetti geography, ia seventeen ancient Greek language and hist fry, 
in four French and Italian, in two English^ It is remarkable that the schools 
established since the revolution have done no injury to those existing in the 
time of the Turks ; the latter thrive and increase on a par with the former. 

French Journal in the Morea . — A new paper in the Ifrench language, the 
Courier d' Orient, has lately Jjeen established at Patras. It embraces sub- 

a of politic, commerce, and litefature, and appears once a week on days 
xed,. under the direction of M. Raybaud, a French Plulhellene. Tire 
price in Greece is 40 franj*,s a year, or 20 francs for« six moiiths ; for the 
Mediterranean and Ionian Islands 50 francs and 25 francs. 


§ 11.— -Naval and Military Economy. 

Ruman Recruiting System , — The government ascertains, by surveys made 
every fifteen years, the number of male serfs of every age and profession, and 
according to the returns made for every district regulates the impost an(H.he'» 
number of recruits required from each. The government takes no concern 
in the moral condition of the individuals stfibject to the service, provided they 
possess the physical qualities requisite to support the fatigues of it. This 
mode suits well the nobles, who avail themselves of it to get rid of their 
drunken, idle, or thievish slaves : at the same time it is ftJiandle fof the 
cupidity and an instrument of the vengeance of some masters, A noble in 
^ need of money chooses one of his sieves who endowed with thfe qualifies 
requisite for the service, and presents hila to the council of recruitment, which 
immediately hands him oyer a receipt. This receipt, is equivalent to a bih of 
exchange, and is readily^iscounted by any one iqdisposecita fumi^ liisman* 
The slave who has been the victim of this speculation is forthwith tormfrom 
his home and almost ever from a numerous ftmM— Gilbetf^ Coup 
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Ex&i^cues •o/' the Russian Soldiery , — ^The Russian pjuard is divided into 
younj? and old. All are of a tall stature and extremely robust. The present 
emperor has relieved their uniform of all incumbrances. Tha trt) 0 |)s are 
strictly disciplined and perfectly *ti;^ined. To acquire the due precision in 
their movements, if the author above cited, M. Niellon (Tilbcrt in liis 
* Coup d'oeil of the Hussian Empiie,* is to hjj credited, tlie soldiers are nia- 
"noeuvred naked, in order that their action ftiiy be better observed, and one 
of their colonels accustoms the men under Irim to carry a fylass of j^ ater on 
the head while exercising, to haiiiluate them to a perfecl equilibrium, Thu 
mutiny of the regiment Seinetjosky, in 1S2(), is atlribute4 to Uic tactician 
tortures to which it was subjected. ^ 

liavarian Army, — ^The Bavarian army consists of sixteen regin^ents of 
Infantry, four battalions of Chasseurs, two regiments of Cuirassieis, six re- 
giments of Light-horse, two igiments of Artillery, and live compames of 
Artificers, forming an eflectivAMorce of — ^ • 

In Beace In yar 
Infantry 40,608 men • 41,688 men 

(Javalry 0,iiJ6 0,360 

Artillery 3,120 3,456 

Artifiijers ^ 650 • 720 

53,504 » 55,224 , 

In peace there ^are constantly 16,440 men on fin lough, who arc neither 
clothed nor paid ; *it follows, thiefore, that the government only mainlains 
37,154 Unio, ^ ^ 

%Iarilime Schools in Sweden ,— order of fhe king of Sweden, Iheit*. are 
established in all the Sw edish jiofts, schools for teaching navigation and prac- 
tical seamansliip. Their chief object is to furliish the merchant service with 
a sufficient siqiply of qualified captains and mates, who, in live event of a 
w'ar, may also foim excellent officers for the national military marine. The 
piijjils arc divided ffilo two classes, the instruction in one of which is chiefly* 
devoted to the navigation of the Baltic,^n accurate knowledge of which sea 
is highly important both to the commerce and llie naval prgsperi'^ of 
Sweden ; the education of the other class is of a more general nature. As 
an incitement to improvement, it has been llioitglil advisatile to unite civil 
privilege with professional rank, it is therefore ordered, that from the first 
Jan. 1829, no captain of a ship shall enjoy the rights of a Swedish citizen, 
who has not previously received from the superintendent of (he said schools, 
or from a naval officer duly authorized, a certificate of his having been ex- 
amined and found in every respect duly qualified. — Unit, Serv. Jour, 

R)rtress of Ecluse , — The works of the Fortress of Kcluse, on the road 
fWHi liyons to Geneva, a»e carried on with a rapidity which gives reason to 
expect that they will be soon completed. Independently of tlie principal fort 
wliich coipmands the defile betwe4n*the foot of the .Jura Mountains and the 
Rhone, there have been constructed on tAe steep declivity of (he mountain 
a succession of smaller forts, connected with each oilier by covered ways. 
The^e are adap4*d for the reception of heavy artillery, and would be able to 
dismount whatever batteries might be established on the opposite shore of 
the river, Vhere the territory belong lb Savoy. To whatever extent these* 
Works may be carried, itr is calculaftd that a garrison of 300 men will be 
sufficient to arrest for wieeks the progress of any army that shouUI attemjH 
to force th# passage . — BulU Univ, % 

Sfngifi Ships lost in the Yeqr 1828. — ^The March number of the Ui^tei 
Servics^/Journal gives a list of. vessels belonging to the joyal navy lost 
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sinpe his Majesty’s accession. We extract those lost in the couirse of 
the last year. Cumbrian^ 46 pfuns, 1086 tons, Capt. G. W. Hamilton, 
wrecked Candia, 31st January. Union, schooner, 4 guns, 90 tons,* 
Lieut. C. C. Dent, wrecked oft* Napau,^N. A. 21st March. Acorn, ship- 
sloop, 18 guns, 455 tons. Com. E. Gordon, built by Sir IJobert Sepping, at 
Chatham, launched 16th Novepibcr. 1826, foundered on passage from Ha-^ 
lifax to Ilermuda, iii April. iSiontest, brig, 12 guns, 250 tons, Lieut. C.* 
Plaggeijborg, foundered m conjpany with Acorn. Parthian, brig, 1 0 guns, 
235 tons, pom, G. F. Hotham, wreckedtoff Scio, 16th May. Ppdpol^, 
pack el-brig,^ 10 23.5 tons, l^illock, Master, l)iiilt in 1811, and rebuilt 

1S24, left Hio de Janeiro in August with the mails, and has not been heard 
of since. Jasper, 10 guns\^35 tons. Com. L. Rooke, wrecked on the island 
of Santff Maura, in the Mediterranean, 13tli Octol)er. Kanj^aroo, ship-sloop, 

for 
»er. 

GEO^^RAPiiVi Statistics, &c. 

New Northern Eapedition.—kn expedition, on private speculation, but 
countenanced it is said by the Admiralty, is about to be jnadc to the i)oIar 
sea under the command of Captaiif‘Ross. ,The expedition is projected l)y 
that officer, and will be undertaken at the private expense of himself and his 
friends. The whole plan is his awn, and the outfit, the mode of proceeding, the 
length of time employed, the remaining or returning, will be decided ou his 
own knowletSge and responsibility. Captain^oss will go out in the Victory, 
a steam-vessel of 200 tons burden ; and accompanied by the John, a ship 
of 320 tons, Men with fuel, provisions, and stores. The Victory is ^ortijhd 
on pijinciples that must render her capable ff withstanding all injuries from 
the iee. 'J’he paddles are upon a construction quite new ; and the build is 
such that a severe pressure of ice would raise the vessel instead of crushing 
her : should she fail as a steamer, the paddles can readily be taken off, and 
shflCis immediately rigged and navigable as a sailing vesrel. Captain Uoss, 
it is said, will, in the first instance, nrocoed to Lancaster’s Sound, and ex- 
amine Prince Slegent’s Inlet, whiclV, it will be remembered, afforded the 
fairest prospect of an approach to the northern land. Having ultimately, 
either by this channel or fgiy other, reached the Ameiican coast, it will be 
the ol)ject of the expedition to complete its examination, and especially to 
inspect that portion which was left unexplored between the efforts of Cap- 
tains Franklin and Beechoy. The Victory and John are to be manned with 
a crew of 60,-20 in one, and 40 in the other vessel ; and when we mention 
that (^aptain Ross (the nephew of the commander, and the companion of 
Parry, &c.) is to accompany his uncle, we give an assurance that every tiling 
which science, — astronomy, botany, natural history,— may look for, will be 
amply fulfilled. ^ 

Provisions for three years are to be taken out ; and the expedition will be 
ready to start by the middle of next months 

It should be observed that therd* is now no pecuniary reward to tempt to 
the exploit. All that Captain Ross can look lor, is the assistance of instru- 
ments from the Admiralty, the Royal Society, and other puWic bodies ;*and 
these me liberally offered . — Literary Gazette* 

' Pension to M. Caill ^, — At a late inching of fhe Geographical Society of 
Paris, it was announced that a sum of 3000 francs for each of the "years 
1829 and 1830 had been ordered to be paid to M. Caill6, the Timbiictoo tra- 
veller, from the treasury of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to afforid hiqj the 
means ofr»cqmring from the public lectures information necessary to^qufdify 
him to return with all possible profit to Afidca. 


surveying vessel, Mr. Anthony de Mayno, (who had commaudedthcr 
above ten years) was wrecked oy IhcHogstiefe West Indies, 13th Deoeml 
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French Traveller in the Levant — M. Honors Vidal, at a meeting? of thq 
Geo^aphical Society of Paris on the 6th of March, gave an account of a 
great number of journeys made by him in Asia and Egypt, between the years 
1807 and 1827, He had, it seeifts, four times crossed Arabia Deserta, in 
seasons and under circumstances the most unfavourable : he had traversed 
• Mesopotamia and Chaldapa in every direction* He had made two journeys 
from Bagdad to Constantinople, and from Cbastantinople to Bagdad ])y sea 
and land. He had also gone over the greater jmrt of Syria, Anatolia, Turkey 
in Asia, Persia, a part of Armenia, the shores of the Blacki Sea, mncf Egypt. 
The greater part of these journey j was mad^by M. Vidal at Vis ovun expense, 
and with a view to his own instruction, and to the acmiisition more especially 
of knowledge interesting to the science of geography. His familiarly with 
the language and manners of the^Turks, and, above all, his knowledge of the 
various Arabic dialects, gained him ready admission to all quarters, and af- 
forded him the opportunity of liaking highly interesting observations. In 
his travels it was his constant ei^eavour to determine the distance and direc- 
tion of places and the courses of rivers,^nd to acquire ^curate geographical 
knowledge. He purposes arranging liis notes^ and submitting them to the 
society. 

Geography of Nubia — New Map. — A splendid map of Nubia — the result 
of the travels’ and laboHirs of twp of ouf countrymen, Mr. Parke and Mr. 
Seoles, architects, — has just appeared. It has been delineated after a survey 
made in 1824, and comprises the course of tfte Nile, between the lirst ana 
second cataract, anj the country on each shore of Ilje river. On jt are indi- 
cated the situations of all the celebrated monuments : and this part of the 
work is performed with such care and minuteness, that tlieil cjiaracter, na- 
tural and even the description of materials usetl in their construction, arc 
noted. The well- authenticated sitts of other places, and even the nonex- 
istence of remains in supposed sites, are also marked. Information usehil 
for the navigation of the river is given, as to the state of the str/jam at dif- 
ferent seasons: and the cataracts themselves* are described. On the same 
plate are a plan and perspective view, admirably drawn, of the island (Tf 
Philoe, in itself so beautiful as a picture—so rich^so in ancien^ monuments. 
The scale of the map is about ten miles m a degree. The work altogelfccr 
shows great research, and bespeaks the authors to have been mciuiring 
travellers : its getting ^p is most creditable to tlftir industry, skill, and en- 
terprising spirit as artists, ^ 

The River Duurga in New Qumea. — At a recent meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, a letter was read from the Baron de CapelK'n, 
off*ering, in the name of M. de Kolff, an officer of the Royal Navy of the 
Netherlands, — the narration of a voyage made by that officer in the eastem 
part of the Indian Archipelago, and the environs of New Guinea. Tiie work 
jUiiompanied by a mam bn which the author has traced a river, the 
Dourga, the mouth of whicTi, of great width, lias been recently discovered in 
the eastern part of New Guinea. — J^ejSlobe. 

TejfHs under the Russians.— capital of the whole of Georgia and 
Imiretta is Teflis, formerly the residence of the Czar, situate on the river 
Kur, fri a delightpftil plain surrounded by vineyards and fruit-gardens, and the 
gayest scenery. The town itself is badly built, yet it is large ; although since 
3 was sack*ed by the Persiasis in 1796 tmt sparingly populous. It is sur- 
rounded with walls, but in parts the Streets still remain unpaved. II is the 
seat of a Greek bishop, kas a citadel, a castle, about 4000 dwelling-houses, 
15 Greek ai^ 20 Armenian oliurches, a catholic conwent with achaf^ei, and 
thiee Mahometan mosques^ and about 30,000 inhabitants, who on all 
kinds of iUhs, especially weavingT as well as some foreign commerce* They 
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consist mostly of Armenians, Geormans, and Tartars, with a*few Russians. 
Teflis has also a mint. In the neighbourhood are warm baths, and mines of 
rock-salt. . Since it has been possessed by tiie Russians, a new school has 
been established for the young Georgian* nobility and gentry, to which the 
emperor contributes yearly 10,000 rubles from the produce of the silk culti- ^ 
vation. Tlie most promising lyouths are sent at the expense of the state to ' 
Moscow, or St. Petersburg, t® Complete their studies. 

Froi^ its situalipn on the K*ur, by which a communication is kept up with 
the Caspian Sea. and from its vicinity tonthe Black Sea, this city may, in 
time, unde* the ^vourable govertiment of Russia, become one of the largest 
and richest towns of the* empire, and serve for the emporium of the products 
of central Asia, destined for Europe. Already many Mahomedan families 
resort to it from Persia and Armenia as settlers, to partake the advan- 
tages of the more enlightened government of the Christian Russians. A 
great recent increase in the population haft been the consequence. New 
dwellings have been built, and are still in lyogress. The inhabitants duly 
appreciate the advar^age of living im^er a government by which person and 
property are respect eS, and wkich is capable of protecting them from foreign 
molestation. — MorgcnbluU. 

Religious Toleration in Russia, — Besides the professoys of the orthodox 
religion of the country, Russia coftlains Roman Caftiolics, Unitarians, Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Armenians, Mennonists, Mahometans, Jews, Adorers of 
the (rreat Lama and Idolater^. The number of Roman Catholics is esti- 
mated at seven millions, and that of the (Christians of other persuasions at 
two millions and a half. The Mahometai|s of Kasan, Astrakhan, Siberia, 
Orenbourg, \h& Crimea, the Caucasus and Lithuania, and others, have 
mosques in the places wherfe they liave fixed their sojourn ; their nmilJ:)er 
amounts to more than three millions. Syf agogues exist in the districts and 
towns where, for a considerable time, Jews have dwelt : the number of that 
nation in Rpssia is estimated at about 500,000. As to paganism, to idolatrous 
wjinderers in the deserts of Siberia and in llie wild plains of Kirguis Kaissaks, 
must be added the worshippers, of the Great Lama, and*tliose of the Fetiches 
and tlve Sche^ans. Ucretfcs and schismatics of ditferent sects, whose re- 
ligion seems confined to vain prejudices and superstitious practices, are also 
abundant'. 

In the midst, however, these different sects, relijjlous toleration is con- 
stantly the same in Russia. For six cepturies, during which the empire has 
existed, not a single example of persecution by the government on account 
of religion is to be found in history. — Bull, Univ, 

Statistics of According to the statements contained in a work 

published in Russia, entitled ‘ Delils coramis en Russie pendant I’ann^ie 1827,' 
during the whole year 1827 there were only 189 thefts committed in all 
Russia !— the number of persons apprehended ^as criminals, desertel^W 
vagabonds, amounted to 2739, -of whom 27 had made their escape : the num- 
ber of deaths by accidents was I4,821i f the assassinations 1220 ; the sui- 
cides 1176. There happened 32^)5 accidental fires, 1 92 the work of incen- 
diaries, and 160 occasioned by gunpowder explosions. The ‘ T^legraphe de 
Moscou', after making this enumeration, indulges in compilative reflations 
on the morality of the Russian people and that of the French and Enjflish. 
But it is very doubtful, as will be suspected from the statements a*Dove given, 
whether the sources whence the conenisions are respectively drawn are all 
equally authentic. The official statement now, and for two years past, an- 
nually made in France, entitled * Compte rendu de rAdministiAtion de la 
Justice^CripiiijeUe,' is, as yet, says UniverseV uni^ue^^ia its 
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P(mulaiion of Rusiia in 1825.-~There were bom in Russia in 1825, of 
the ^reelc or national religion 890.641 male, and 814,976 female infants, 
making a total of 1,705,015. There died in the same year, males ^r)4 l.ooo, 
females 526,210, total 1,071, 206, fvhence an increase of 634,409/ This is 
somewhat less than the augmentatioil in 1823, which was 663,343, still more 
consicleral^ below the increase of 1825, which amounted to 713,285 indi- 
viduals. The ordinary duration of life appear^to have been from 60 to 65 
years ; but in the year mentioned, 27,556 individuals had exceeded llie ago 
of 70, 13,869 had attained 80 years, 2742, 90 years, 1144, 95 ygardf 568, 
100 years, 154, 105 years, 56, llo years, 3^, 115 yefCrs, 2^^ 120^’ears, 4, 
125 years, and 4 likewise 130 yeaA. — Bull. Univ. 

Population of Sweden and Norway.— popula^^ion of the kingdom of 
Sweden increased between the yeltrs 1820 and 1825 by 69,212 inhabitants. 
In 1825 it was 2,771,252 souls, oLwhom 20,499 nobles, 13,977 clergy, 66,601 
of the middle class, and the rest bSongiiig to the class of ])easants. The per- 
sons in office in the civil service ijfmounled to 9,271# The array and ni^vy 
consisted of 2199 officers, and 40,159 soldiers and sailoiy 

Norway, according to the census of 1826, coilfains 1,050,132 individuals, 
of whom 105,021 iniiahit tlie cities, 10,697 the frontier-towns, and 931,114 
the country. The tvyo most populous towns are Bergen, with 20,814 inha- 
bitants, and Ohristiaftiawijth 20,531. In 1815 the whole poiilalion was reedc- 
oneclat 886,470. Bergen then contained only 18,111, and Cliristiania 10,638. 

Prosperity of the Port of Dunkirk. — At the* sitting of the Academy of ^ 
Sciences of Pains, of the 23rd of February, much commendation ^was be- 
stowed by the reporter, M. Heron Villefosse, on a work o/ M. Charles 
Durosoir, entitled** Voyage pitloresquc de S. M./Jharles K. dans le 1)5- 
partefhent du Nord,.’ which was pronounced to contain important statist icjjil 
information. From the details givln relative to the prosperity of the town 
of Dunkirk, it appears that the number of veVsels froiiucniiug that imvt 
had more than doubled within the last ten yeiirs. The prosperity of the 
port had exceeded of late years the point it had reached at the end of tlie last^ 
century . • 

Operation of the Law of Arrest. — Accoi4ing to papers laid Before Pa»* 
liament, pursuant to the motion of Mr. Hume on the subject of the law o*f 
aiTCst, the number of delators committed to the live ^iriueipal prisons in the 
metropolis, during the year 1827, was as follows: to the King’s Bench, the 
total number of commitments was l'^oi: of these 1397 were on Mesne 
Process, and 194 after Judgment entered. To the Fleet, number of commit- 
ments 683. M.P. 623. J. R. 60. Whitecross Street, total number 1893. 
M.P. 1483. J. II. 410. Marshalsea, total 630. M. P. 3 )2. J. R. 238. 
Horsemonger Lane, total 1172. M. P. 275. J. R. 897. The result is, that 
there were 5969 persons committed to those five prisons during the year 
which number there, vvere 4170 committed on Mesne Process, and 
only 1799 on Judgment entered. In the three prisons first mentioned 3503 
■were committed before proof, and 66^a|ter proof; anti 4150 for debts under 
50/. The total number in custody in the respective prisons on the 1st Jan* 
1828, was as follows. In the King's Bench 674. Fleet 253. Whitecrosa 
Street 8. Marsha-lsea 1 02. Horsemonger Lane 108. Total 1515. 

WUnclaimedJOividends.^Th^ amount of dividends due and not demanded, 
remaining in the Bank of England on the^tR Jan. 1829, was 1,206,878/. 3s. 7d,, 
and the amount of lottery prtzes not claimed at the same date, was 2510/. 
making together l,209,388f. 38. 7d. The advances made to Government 
out of the ab#ve sum, pursuant to the 31st, 48th, and*56th of George IIL, 
amounrtoA,! 12,468/. Qs. 4(4 balance is therefore ^6,920/.*3tf.t3d.-;-* 
Parliamenmy Paper. ^ ^ 
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Dr, Dreufsf^*^ (himon as ia Motion in Me Moleouks q^Sofllfcy.— Tbtt 
last number of the Edinbuigh Journal of Science eonttuns an article by Dr. 
Brewster on the motion of the rjoleeules of bodie#» as obsened b}» Mr. 
Brown. Dr. Brewster says, that m examining the motions of granules of 
pollen suspended in water, he had recognised movements which he was 
satisfied were entirely the result of the position of unstable equilibrium 
which they occupied m the fluid iledium. Dr. Brewster adds, that if th^so 
motions resisted eveiy method of explafiation, it is thylasf supposition in 
philosophy that they are owing to animal life. * He ashs, moreover, what, 
indeed, are all the motions of the planets,-— what are their progressions, their 
stations, their retrogradations, their revolutions, their mutations, but so 
many movements in th^ larger jaoleculA of the universe ? Why, then, 
need we wonder that the miscroscopic molecules of this lower world should 
exhibit their attractions, their rotations, their combinations, their dilatations, ^ 
and their contractioni} ? We are disposed, indeed, tg ^o much farther, and 
to ^k, Why should not the molccu^s of the hardest solids have thAr orbits, 
their centres of attraction, and the same varied movements which are ob« 
served in planetary and nebulods matter? The* existence of fuch move- 
ments has already Been recognisedgn mineral and other bodies. A piece of 
supr melted by heat, and without any regular arrangement of its particles, 
will in process of time gradually change its character, and convert itself 
into regular crystals, possessing a mathematioar regularity of structure, and 
displaying all the wowderful phenomena of double refraction. A mineral^ 
body will, in the course of time, part with some ef its ingrediente, or take 
in others, till it has become a new mineftl', and has enjjp’ely rnsr its pcf** 
sonal identity and (as has recently been discovered) a regular* crystal 
may, by the mere introduction of heat, have the whole arrangement of its 
molecules converted into an opposite jirrangement, developing new physical 
properties which it did not before possess. In these chang^ the molecules 
mu.st have turned round their axes, and .taken up new positions within the 
solid, while its external form has suffered no apparent change, and while its 
general properties of solidity and transparency have remained unaltered. 

Difference on a Bdentiflc Hypothesis between the Baron Cuvier and Af* 

St, Hilair€,^A ^^rence of opinion exists between M. Cuvier and 
MTGeoflroy St. Hilaire, on the question of the principle of unity in the or* 
ganic composition throughout the ag^igal kingdom. M. Cuvier, in a recent 
work on the natural histoiy of Ashes, nu treated this notion maintained by 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire as poetical and imaginary. On the other side, M. ^ 
Geoffrey St. Hi]^^ in an introductory discourse to hiis lectures as professor 
at the Jardin du has defended his own doctrine, and discusaea and re- 
futed, says the^* Revue £ncyciq)£diciiie,* {^opinions of those who deny the 
principle of unity in organiq c(mpositi(yi, * 

Opinions qfM, QeoJ/rou St Hilaire on the ' Connexion between antedilu- 
vian and exwHng the sitting of the Prigich Royal Academy 

pf Sclsnces of t& 23rd Msfch, M, Qeof^cgr ShHilwre read the lin»t ol a 
Journal opiPacts, * M 
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series of memoirs on the connexion in organic construction and parentage 
which may exist between animals of the tiistorical ages and now existing, 
and the antediluvian and lost races. M. GeolSRroy asks, whether the animals 
of which the remains are to be found bijried in the bosom of the earth, acnd 
which belong almost all to species, or to genera not now to be found in the 
living state, should be considered as the progenitors of such as now inhabit 
the globe, under the suppositipn that the latter have undergone a modifi^- 
lion from the influence of tiitie, and the changes which have occurred in the 
state the glol?e. Or, shbuld the contrary opinion be adopted: are we 
to belibve* that ^after great deluges new bfings have been produced by new 
creations ^ or,€n short, as M. G-eofl&roy e«ipresses it, that the six days' work 
has been repeated ? Tfee author of the memoirs avows liimself favourable 
to th^ former view of tke question, and the object of his work is to shpw the 
grounds of his opinion. — Globe, * 

Human Fossils.-— The discovery by M.fTournal of an intermixture of 
huqfian remains with those of animals comddered antediluvian in the black 
marl of the cayerns of^Bize, continue to e^gege the attention of the French 
naturalists. The subject h^s been* referred by the academy to the investi- 
gation of a commission composed of the Baron Cuvier and MM. Brongniart 
and Cordier. The discoverers do not infer that the human bonp appertain 
to subjects existing earlier than tlj^e assigned period of tke creation of man, 
but conclude that certain animals, the species of wlftch are now extinct, had 
their existence prolonged beyond the period at which mankind first appeared 
^on the globe. 

Dr. Ji^)llaston^& Elementai'y Galvania Battery,— Mr. Dakin, in a lecture 
on galvanism/'delivered at the Mechaniijs' Institution, as reported in ‘ The 
Manual of Science and Literature,' explained a curious apparatus invented 
b 3 %Dr. Wollaston, which he called an den^entary galvanic battery ^ and which 
consisted of a silver thimble with its lop cut off. It was then paitially flat- 
tened, and a small plate of zinc being introduced into it, the apparatus was 
immersed in a weak solution of sulphuric acid. With this minute battery, 
» -iie was able to fuse a wire of platinum, one three-thotisandth of an inch m 
diameter, a degree of tenaity to which no one had ever before succeeded in 
dmwing it.* ^Upo% the same priftciple (that of introducing a plate of zinc 
belwcerf two plates of another metal) Mr. Children constructed his immense 
battery, the plates of which measured six feet by two feet eight inches ; each 
plate of zinc being placed between twq of copper, and each triad of plates 
being inclosed in a separate cell. With this powerful apparatus, a wire of 
platinum, oue-tenlh of an inch in diameter, and upwards of five feet long, 
was raised to a red heaVvisible even in the broad glare of daylightv 

Construction and USe of Conductors of Lightning . — On the 30th of 
March M. Gay Lussac, in the name of the physical branch of the Academic 
dos Sciences, read a report on various questions put by the minister«ij 7 i|fcr 
concerning the construction of lightning conductors, and their application to 
powder magazines. The questions w/»rp put by the minister in consequence 
of an injury sustained by a powder magazine at Bayonne, to which the con- 
duct or had appeared to contribute, instead of serving as a protection. The 
report states, that the accident at Bayonne was to be asf{;[jj[}ed to thaimper- 
fect construction of the conductor, which, instead of being made to enter the 
ground at the foot of the wall of the maguine, either to a sufEcient depth, 
or into a pool of water, was carriedT horizontally to a distance of thirty-six 
feet by five wooden uprights, thirty-two inches high, and then made to take 
a i)ei*pendicular direction downwards, but for only six feet, into a hole six feet 
square, buUt up on 'every side with masonif, but having at the bottom of 
every side4wo arches to ^ve a greater stuefaceof eontaetoetweeF. the eartU 
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and the d\areo^l with which th^ hole was filled. The using the charcoal' 
in its' natural state, and not calcined, is noted as another source of imperfec- 
tion. The points of contact, which wiere four rays of iron at three feet irom the 
exlremity of the conductor, each one*foot and a half long, and having three 
points and four other rays lower down, and one and a half feet from the 
extremity, each seven and a half inches long, •^ere also pronounced insuffi- 
cient. The report concludes that a conductor jvell constructed would^ave 
preserved the powder magazine at Bayonne from all injury ; but ^la/such 
magazines, when properly construfted, and homh pro6f, hav^ig imthing to 
fear from lightning, they are more likely to be affected by the dectric fluid, 
especially when the risk of imperfect construction is friken into considera- 
tion, if provided with a conductor, fiiaxi if left without one. • 


Expect^ Comef q/* 183 2. — Th^ following are the calculations of M. Da- 
moiseau as to the orbits of th<? comet of If 72, 1806, and 1826, on its 
expected reappearance in 1832. j » • 

Passage of its perihelion, in November 1832, perio(^7.4808th day. 

Paris mean time, counting from midnight. 

Longitude of the perihelion 109°56'45'' 

Longitude qf the ascending node ^ • 248 12 24 

Inclination . 131313 

Eccentricity • 0.7517481 

Demi-grand axe ^ . 3.53683 

, " • BulLJJniv. 


Length ofP^nMum , — ^The following table gives the result bf^the obser« 
vatioi® made during the voyage *of the French corvette La Coquitle^ of tl^p 
length of the pendulum vibrating Hqponds in a vacuum, and at tlie level of 
the sea, in divers latitudes. ** 

Latitude. P4>ndulain. 


Toulon 43^07.20 N. " 0.99950585 

Port Jacksons ... 33 61.40 S. 0.99871430 

Isle of France. . . . 20 09.23 S. 0.997R90iii. 

-Ascension . . 7 65,4^8. 0.997^9881 

At Paris, latitude 48*^50' 1 4'^ the length of pendulum 1.00000000. 


Difference in Degrees qf Temperature in the Old and New World. — Pur- 
suant to a government order to that effect, the surgeons at the military posts 
of the United States army, furnish annual returns of their observations of 
the state of the thermometer at their respective stations. From these re- 
turns, and the ascertained temperature ot places on our side of the Atlantic, 
the following comparative table of respective latitudes and longitudes, and 
mean temperatures has been prepared, and is given in the last number of 
th« JsISilnburgh Philosophical Journal,* from a copy of the printed report 
brouglit from America by Captain Basil Hall. 


Plufte<). 


^ * Nor* 
Latitude. 

longitude. 

Petersburg • 


. 59°56' 

30°24'E. 38°80 

atockhoha *. 

. * 

. S9 20 

18 00 B. 42 39 

EdinJ^urgh . 
iBerlin j 


55 57 

3 00 W. 47 70 


. . J2 32 

13 31 £. 49 00 

Leyden 


. ^ 52 10 

4 32 E. 52 25 

London 

■ * « 

. 51 31 

51 90 

Rouen . . 

f 

40 26 

1 00 W. 51 00 

4*aris . 


. 48 50 

2 25 E. 52 00 

Vidhtia ^ . 

s • 

• . 48 12 

16 22 £. 51 

Nantes . 

s • 

: 4713 

1 28 E. 554>6 


» iff 2 
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Places. 

tNorth 

lAtiimlf. 


, Poitiers . . . 

46°39^ 

0®30'E. 

53°80 

Fort Brady . 

. • 46 39 

84 43 W. 

41 37 

Padua 

45 23 

12 00 £. 

52 20 

Fort Snelling • » , 

, 44 53 

93 08 W. 

45 00 

Bourdeafix . . 

44 50 

0 26 W. 

57 60 

Fort Sullivan 

44 44 

67 04 W. 

42 44 

fFort pbward 

. 1^44 40 

87 00 W. 

44 50 

tMar^illes . . 

. 43 19 

5 27 E. 

61 80 

Fort Crawford . 

. • 43 03 

90 53 W. 

45 52 

Fort WolcotL, 

41 30 

71 18 W. 

51 02 

Council Bluffs . 

. < 41 25 

95 43 W. 

50 82 

Pekin 

. 39 54 

116 29 W. 

55 50 

Washington , , . 

ft8 53 

76 55 W. 

56 56 

Algiers 

. .36 49 

2 17 E. 

72 00 

Fort Johnston 

. ^34 00 

78 05 W. 

66 68 

CantonmLit Clinoh • . 

. 30 24 

87 14 W. 

68 77 

Grand Cairo 

. 30 00 

31 23 E. 

73 00 

St. Augustine • . 

29 50 

81 27 W. 

72 23 


From this it appears, that in the higher latitudes^the average difference for 
the same degree of mean temperature is 30', and in the lower ones 7° 30', 
„ the mean of which is Thus the mean temperature at Stockh6lm, in 
latitude 59° 20', is about the same as at Fort Sullivan, in latitude 44° 44' ; 
while th'dt at Rouen, ih latitude 49<J 26', is about the same as at Fort Wolcott, 
in latitude 41^20'; and at St. AugustHie, in latitude 29^ 50' it is but 0.77 
lower thaif a^t Grand Caino, in latitude 30® « 

Measurement of High fpnperature^—'M. Pouillet has lately read to the 
French Academy of Sciences a memoir on the measurement of high temper- 
atures ill degrees of the common thermometer ; in which he detailed a pro- 
%:.cess for -the examination of high temperatures, which, he considers, give 
results perfectly accurate. The means adopted’ hf M. Pouillet bear some 
an&logy to^all those which are founded on the expansion of the air, and more 
fespecially with that used in the East Indies by M. Prinsep, director of the 
mint atBennares, published in the first number of the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1828.’ M. Pouillet’s apparatus was finished, he avers, before he 
was acquainted with the labours of M. Prinsep. Tlie following are some of 
the results given by M. Pouillet. The temperature Of dull and red heat 
scarcely perceptible from 850° to 95 0°. The temperature of bright red 
1004<>. 

Silver melting 1677®. 

Melting of an alloy of 1 pait; gold to 3 of silver 1803®. 

The temperature of the fusion of pure gold 2096^ 

The average results found by M. Prinsep are as follows ; — 

Full red heat c ^ . . 1200® Fahr. 

Orange heat , . 1650 

Silver melting . , 1830 

Silver with one-tenth gold . t 

Silver with one-tenth gold • . 2050 

Mr. Wedgewood made the mclting'point*of silver so higlf as 4717® and 
Mr. Daniell 2233®, f* 

JDminution of t^e Dip of the Needle,-— In the month of January a paper 
Captain Sabine was read to the Rcyal Society, detailing the rqult of ob- 
.serVatfdns made by him in August ‘!a«t, is, the horticultural ^rdens at 
Chiswicka^n the dip of the magnetic needle in London, oomparSi vfitn the 
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detenhinationof the dip in the Jlegenfs Pai*k in August 1821, publisheil ui 
the “ Philosophical Transactions for 1 822/ The result obtained is the average 
of observations made with five ditferent instruments* ) A decrease is found 
in the dip in London of 17'.5 in se^on years, or an annitfel decrease of 2'.5, 

The average annual decrease for the centuiy preceding 1821 appears, 
from the most authentic observations, to ha^o exceeded 3'. On examining 
the series of observations made on the dip in Paris since 1798, by MM. 
Humboldt, Gay Lussac, and Arago, the author had a corresponding Midica^ 
tion of a recent diminution in th»yearly decrease of .the dip ; it apj^aring, 
by those observations, that the ajrerage yearly decrease in 4he IWst half of 
the period between 1798 and 1828 exceeded 4'. 75, |ind in the second hadf 
fell short of 3'. * * 

a * 

Effect of Oocygen Gas on the Animal Economy. — At a meeting of the 
Royal Society on the 26th of Mwch, a paper }vas read, giving an account of 
several experiments made by Mr. Broughton, surgeon in the guards^ on 
inferior animals, with a view to kscertain the effect of purq oxygen gas on 
the animal economy. These experiments, toithe nuaiber of eleven, were 
principally performed on rabbits from three weeks old, and upwards, which 
invariably died after exposure for some lime to an atmosphere of iiiimixed 
oxygen. After death Mr. Broughton foiyid that the heart continued to act 
for some minutes ; and ihat, in one instance, even the circulation proceeded 
uninteiTuptcdly : for, on pricking the aorta, the blood spurted out in the same 
manner as during life, la the course of the inhalation of oxygen, the whoJe* 
blood of the animal becomes arterial, that is, of a bright scarlet — ippeare to 
be thinner and more transparent^— and is more readily coagulabl^. The 
surface of the Iflngs and the pleurae are stronglj^ injected at {he same tit^ 
and^eem in that state of congestion which must lead to sufibcatlon. It. 
after the death of the animal in o>|rgen gas, there be a sufficient movemtnt 
perceptible in the diaphr^m, Mr. Broughton seCys that inflation of the lunge 
with common atmospheric air will restore the animal to life. 

Coloured Flame ofi Spirits of The professor Vogel, ill a memoN^ 

read to the Assembly of Naturalists at Munich, in 1827, gave^e following 
rules for colouring the flame of spirits of* wine, either yellow, red, or ^in. 

A yellow flame is produced by setting fire to the spirits over salt, Of which 
the bases may be eithef ammoniac or soda, manganese, iron, mercury, plo* 
tina, gold, nickel, cobalt, or bismuth. A red flame is obtained by making 
use of salts, the base of which is euher lime, or strontian, or bthine, or 
magnesia. If the spirits be burnt over salts of copper, uranium, or alumine, 
a green flame is obtained. All the salts made use of should be soluble in 
alcohol. A green flame is also to be procured by dissolving in the ^cohol 
boracic acid, or weak hydrochloric ether. It follows, from tne experiments 
of M. Vogel, that the oxide of copper is reduced by burning alcohol, to pro- 
Ivfstttfiftnd metallic copper, end that the green flame itself contains copper. 

Comparative Strength of Iron an(f The following statement of the->» 

comparative force of iron and steel is to bif found in a work on the relative 
cohesion of iron and the different kinds of steel, by M. Mittis, as noticed in 
Kastner 8 Archi^ iliz. a rod of good iron of Stiria, an inch thick, required a 
weight of 400 quintals to break it ; a rod of equal thickness of Stirian steel, 
not immersed,^ took a weighU)f 749 quintals 63 lbs. to break it, while rod 
of the same dimensions gf meteoric%steel was not broken, .except by a 
weight of 1130 quintals. 

Increase iff Sulk in Cast-hon by successive Beatmgsj^Xn the course of 
the ex^rjpents made by Pjpnsep on high tmnpcratures, he disQOvered 
the veiy iSmarkable fact; that cast-iron acqtnres n permanmt increase’ of 
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bulk by each successive heating • This poinjj is determined by measi^ring (he 
cubic extent of an iron retort, as ascertained by the weight of pure mercury 
whieh it contained at the temi>erature of 80° The actual contents were 
follows « I 

Before tlie first experiment * . . 0.13 cubic inches. 

After the first fire, , . 9.64 

After three fires , ‘ . . 10.16 

But w^at is more remarkable still, the augmentation of the Imlk of the retort 
exceed the dila\aUon due to the temperaiuye to which it was exposed. For as 
iion exjiands 0.pl05 by 180® of Fahrenheit ,^the increase of bulk upon 10 cubic 
inches should be 0.J(J5 x 3 = 0.315 at 180()0 of Falirenlieit, or even the 
melting heat of silver. , Hence it is to be concluded that the dilatation of 
iron iJ not equable, a result formerly obtained by Messrs. Dulong and Petit. 
^Edin. Jour, of Science. ^ 

New Associate of the Pre'nch Acadhnie des Sciences. — Mr. Olbers of 
BrAnen, the distinguished astronomer, wjfo discovered the planets Ceres 
and Pallas in the yt^r 1802^ h.as bt^n nominated Foreign Associate of the 
Academy of Sciences in Pans, in the room of Dr. W ollaston. 

J 2. Natural History. 

•i . 

The Chameleon — its manner of preying^ hnd change of colour. — Mr. Robert 
^Spittal, in a communication to the ‘Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal,* 
'’details some interesting observations made by him of the habits of the 
Chameleon, and the pfobable cause of its change of chloiir. The animals 
in the possession of Mr. Spiltal w^ere five^inches m length, exclusive of their 
tail. They Rved entirely upon insects. On? observing one — the methqd of 
atVick pursued was to the following effect. They slowly moved towards 
their prey, as if afraid to disturb it ; at ^he same lime keeping their eyes 
firmly fixed upon the insect until within a few inches of it, then on a sudden 
darting fotth the' tongue, and^as suddenly withdrawing it, they secured theit 
which very voracious mastication and deglutitioq soon disposed of. 

The greatest distance (o which the tongue protruded was about five 
ineh6s, genefklly le.ss, never morfe This organ, protruded by strong mus- 
cdlar power, is chiefly returned to the mouth by an apparatus attached to 
its base, which acts by Jts resiliency, in a somew,hat similar way to the 
elasticity of a silk purse, when drawn out, and suddenly let go. The better to 
enable the animal to seize its prey, the'kxtremity of the tongue folds up to a 
slight extent, somewhat like the extremity of the proboscis of an elephant; 
and moreover the organ is coated with an adhesive matter. 

The result of Mr. Spittals experiments on the changes of colour in this 
animal, leads him to conclude, that the existing opinions which attribute the 
change of colour to the action of the lungs as the chief cause is correct. 
This state of the lungs, as remarked by Cuvier, is produced by th£«wi 4 i«fc'' 
and passions of the animal, renders the body more or less transparent, and 
forces the blood more or less to flri^ towards the skin, that fluid j>eing 
coloured more or less brightly, 'according to the quantity of air taken into 
the lungs. With regard to the transparent property^of the body of the Cha- 
meleon. Mr. Spittal says, that on one occasion, he* andji^^'ornpaniai were 
tolerably sure that they observed^the shadow of the wires of the cage, 
during the bright sunshine, through,jthe body of j)ne of them, wJiiie in a com- 
press^ state. f 

Attachments of Animals.— A correspondent of the * Magazine of Natural 
History’ relates the following. ‘ There were ^wo remarkably line ostriches, 
male a;id iemale, kept in the Rotunda of the Jf^din du Roi. The l-^ylight 
qyer their heads having been broken, the'glasiers proceeded to r^air it. 
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hxid/in the edme of Iheir work, let fall a trian^lar pieee of f^lass. Not 
lopg after this, the female ostrich* was taken ill, and died after an, hour or 
two of great agony. The body was opened, and the throat and stomach 
were found to have been dreadfulljT lacerated by the sharp corners of the 
•glass which she had swallowed. From the pioment his companion was 
token from him, the male bird had no rest^^^lie appeared to be incessantly 
searching for something, and daily wasted away. He was moved fr^ the 
spot, in the hope that he would fojget his grief ; he was eVen allo^di inoro 
lil)erty, but naught availed, and he literally ipined himself dea^MT The 
same contributor, although on tfte authority of oth^ j>ersons, lolls a tale 
which many of our readers will probably think is not to»hc too implicitly 
received, of a crane being cured its grief for the loss of its mate liy the 
placing of a looking-glass in the aviary, the reflection from which is said to 
have deluded the bird to the recovery of its health and spirits which were 
rapidly declining. I * 

Birds forsaking their Nests , — Another correjpondcnjfof the same Maga- 
zine gives the following, as the result of his observations on the atta(‘hmcnt 
of birds to their nests. ‘ The redbreast will sit on any egg substituted for ils 
own, even a blackbird or thrush’s, and will breed up the young o(i(»s ; a 
liedge- sparrow will do the same, ^ and miJst probably any soft-hiiled bird. 
Later in the season, after a bird has made one or two nests, it will not forsake 
its nest when sitting, drive it out as often as fou please ; some will even % 
suffer themselves to,be taken out and put back again without ler^ving the 
nest. Nightingales might be made^to frequent any place where there was a 
good cover of underwood for them, and plenty of insects, if haiched under 
any oi the tribe to which they sfre most nearly rSlated. A redstart would 
prove the best pareht.’ I • 

Fishes travelling on. Land , — The Doras costata, or Hassar, i^ one of those 
species of fishes wtiich possess the singular property of deserting ttio water, 
and travelling over laq^. In those terrestrisd excursions, large droves of 
species are frequently met with during very dry s<|asons. When Uie water 
is leaving the pools in which they commoriy reside, while most hther flfthes 
perish for want of their natural element, or are picked up by rapacioifs 
birds, the flat-headed hf\|psars, on the contrary, simultaneously (piit the place, 
and march over land in search of water, travelling for a whole night, as is 
asserted by the Indians, in search of flieir ohjecU Mr. CJampbdl, of Hpnila 
Estate, Essequibo, and his family, in an excursion to the sand-reets, h ll in 
with a drove ^ of these animals, which were on iheir march over land to a 
branch of the Pomeroon. They were so numerous that the negroes filled 
several baskets with those they picked np. Their motion over land is de- 
scribed to be somewhat like that of the two-footed lizard They project 
tb^wjjjpes forward on theyr bony arms, by the elastic spring ot the tail 
exerted sidewise. Their progress is nearly as fast as a man will leisurely 
walk. The strong scuta or bands wj^icb envelope tlieir body, must greatly ^ 
facilitate their march, in the manner of the plates under the belly of serpents, 
which are raised and depressed by a voluntary power, in some measure per- 
forming -the office 9( feet. Tlie Indians say that these fishes carry water 
within them for a supply on their journey. There appears to be some truth 
in tlids statement; for it has ton observe^J that the bodies of the hassars do 
not get dxy like* those of otUerfishes wl^pn taken out of the water: and if 
the moisture be absorbed, , or they are wiped dry with a cloth, they have 
such a power of secretion,’ that they became instantly moist again. It is 
scarceljLposfillble to dry the siAface wliile the fish is liVitig.— Dr. Uuneoah* 

Fishes" The hassars of both species, fiat-headed, Vnd^ round- 
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lieaded, merko a regular nest, in \vhieh th^ l&y their «ggs' in a 'flattened 
dusto aijd cover them over most carefully. They remain % the side of tjie 
nest till the spawn is hatched, with as imich solicitude as a hen guards her 
eggs ; both the male and female hasskr (a species of Doras), for they are 
monogamous, steadily 'watchipg the spawn, and courageously attacking. the* 
assailant. Hence the ncgroijs^lltjquetttly take them by putting their hands 
into the water close to the nest ; on agitating which the male hassar springs 
fiiriouKv |tt them; and is thus captured. ^The round-head forms its nest of 
grass, tii^flat-head of' leaves. d3oth at certain seasons burrow in the bank. 
They lay their eggs only in wet weather. * In a morning after rain occurs, 
numerous nests appear, the spot being indicated by a bunch of troth, wliich 
show5 itself on the surface of the water, over the nest. Below this are the 
eggs, placed on a bunch of fallen leaves or ^ass, if it be the littoral species, 
which they cut and collect together— by vSiat means seems rather mj^te* 
lioqs, as the species are destitute of cutting teeth. It may possibly be by 
the use of their serrifted arms, which ffrm the first ray of the pectoral 
fins. — 7d, % , . ‘ 

Reanimation of Frozen Fish, — In winter, the Canadian fishermen erect 
huts on the ice of the lakes and rivers, and, cutting a bple in the ice, enclose 
it with a screen of straw, &c. tfi sheltey themseires from the cold wind. 
Sitting inside the screen, they sink their hooks through the hole made in the 
4 . ice. Amongst the other fiih so caught are perch in abundance. After 
hauling them up, if thrQwn aside on the ice, they speedily become frozen quite 
hard. They then take them home, and place them in water near a fire ; m a 
short time mey began to exhibit symptoms of reanimatiqn, — the fins first 
quiver, the*gills open, thtf fish gradually tut ns itself on its belly, mo'^jes at 
fipit slowly about the basin, and at last completely revives and swims briskly 
about. — Edin, N, Phil, Jour', ^ 

Svppo^d Identity of the Whitebait and Shad. — ^The whitebait have 
"J:iitherto been generally considered as the young of th^shad, but in an article 
of the * Zoological Jourm^,’ No. XIV. this doctrine is combated by Mr. Wil- 
lioril Yarrelft F.L.S. , who was led to investigate this subject by observing the 
eSirly appearance (March) of whitebait in a fishmonger's shop ; and, knowing 
that sliads, which they were supposed to be, did not ij^iake their appearance till 
much later (May), he took up and persevered luacouise of investigation 
which lasted from March to August, f82ii. The specific distinction between 
the two fishes, on which he relies as of the greatest value, is the difference 
of their anatomical character, and especially in their numlier of vertebra*. 
‘ The number of vertebrae in the shad,' he says, ‘ of whatever size the 
specimen may be, is invariably fifty-five ; the number in the whitebait is 
uniformly fifty-six ; and even m a fish of two inches, with the assistance of 
a lens, this exact number may be distinctly uiaije out/ 

, Electrifying Mollu^ca,~-A singqjar species of mollusca, found on the 
coast of Ceylon, has been presented t(? the Asiatic Society. , It is reported 
by the natives of the island, and is much dreaded by them on that acebunt, 
to have‘ 41 te power of benumbing or destroying the iise of the hand of a 
person who touches it, resembling in that jrespect th3^ Torpedo Riwa and 
.Gymnotus electricus. As no mention has been made of an qpimal of this 
description by any of the aulhors^vdio have Written on the natural produce 
tions of Ceylon, the account givenM)y the natives of its properties is con- 
' sidered to require confirmation. From several circumstances in its anato- 
mical struetqre, the* species would appear to*rank among the Asterias ; but 
it difer»*ma^iaJly in other respects from Jthe sjoecies described by sj^ematic 
writarsyWid is sam to present apeculianty of external form that doejr*iiot 
belong ^0 any of the^moUusca. / ' 
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Habiisofifie Imf4niecU — mantis, or leaf-inseot, is one.of the most 
mpmaricable for its external form- of all the insect tribes in Indie. AVhen 
alive and fresh it presents a striking resemblance to a ttode of graSs, differing 
in colour according to the season, mmg green and succulent in the rains, 
and in the dry weather so much like a withered straw< that they can vvith diffi- 
culty be distinguished. Dr. Adams, who has gii^en an interesting account of the 
habits of these animals, says that this insect ijes in wait for flies, which form 
his prey, with as much design as a cat or tiger. When a flv is sj^ciently 
v^ithin his reach, he projects rapfdly his armed paw; and, '^ith uWring aim 
transfixing his victim, lodges it In the toothed hollow of tfie thi^, de^tineil 
for its reception. After the fly is in his power, no 4ime js lost in devouring 
it, commencing with the trunk, §ind in a few minufles swallowing th« whole, 
the head and wings constituting the finishing morsel. In this manner he 
wiH' destroy at a meal five or wx large flies, which, in point of bulk, nearly 
double his own body. The structure of Ih^ forelimb is remarkably adapted 
-for the purpose it has to serve. I It is strong and ifiuscular, provided <Vith a 
claw at its extremity, likewise strong, liorny, and sharp as 'a needle, and Iho 
groove in the last joints, with the double row of teeth or spurs on the mar- 
gin, corresponding and locking closely into each other, like the fangs of the 
alligator. By mejms of these formidable weapons, the insect not only be- 
comes destructive to ofliers, but, is empl'Syed to attack its own species ; and 
in China, we are told, fighting the mantis forms the favourite amusement of 
boys, who carry tliem about in cages for the purpose. ^ 

On the autumnal Colouring of Leaves. — M. Mackire Prinsep 1ms an inter- 
esting article cjn this subject m%hc fourth volume of the ; M^moires de la 
Sq^i^t4 de Physique et d’nisttire Naturelle d(kGenSve.’ Having observed 
that in the leavesf which naturally cover each other in part, the unco^rcd 
portion is always the more quickty and more deeply coloured, he felt anxious 
to determine if the change of colour took place in darkness. On sheltering 
from the action of light, either the whole bmnches, or parts ef leaves, he 
always found that change of colour was prevented. If the entire leaf 
placed in the dark, it fell off green ; if only a, part, the rest of the paren- 
chyma changed colour, and the covert^ portion retained its Original colpur. 
If he placed in the dark leaves or portions of leaves which wwre ywlow 
before reddening, the, leaf fell off yellow, or Ihe^covered part retained that 
colour, while the rest became red : thus demonstrating the necessity of the 
action of light in all the stages dt colouring. The colouring principle of 
leaves, M. Prinsep ascertains to be a resinous substance common to the leaf 
in its green and yellow state, with modifications of colour only. Having 
obtained a quantity of this substance from both green and yellow leaves, ho 
observed that the difference which the tW'o matters present were the solu- 
bility in the fat and essential oils of the green matter, and the insolubility of 
resin in these sitme menstrua, and the action of acids and alkalies. 
In a prolonged abode, even in the cold state, of the yellow resm in tlie 
alkalies, brings it back to a beaitfiftil green colour, and the action of 
accelerates this effect. It is then in all* respects similar to the green sub- 
stance, and becomes, like it, soluble in oils. On the other hand, all bodies 
capable of yiald^g their oxygen, as acids, or the employment of means 
which facilitate the combination of that gas, as the exposure to the air of the 
alcoholic Solution, heat, make the^een substance pass to the yellow 
red colour ; so that the .resin of thi| leaves which have undergone the au- 
tumnal colouring, seema to be nothing but green resin oxygenated, or haying 
undergone a kind of acidification. M. Prinsep also observed, that if a 
yell^ leal of any tree whaiWer is allowed to remait! some time in potash, it 
Jbecomeeof a beautiful gfeen, «vithout experiencing any sensibfe fltei^tion. 
Ammonia, and all the alkalies^ produce the same effect. On the other 

• A 
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hand, \\rhen a green leaf is left in an acidjiit blames yellow or red, and 
potash restores the green colour, &c. M. Ppnsep, following M. De Candolle, 
gives the name of chromule to this subst^ce. MM. Pelletier and Cavan- 
tou, who were the first to observe the green substance, had given it the name 
of chlorophyle, which hjpcame inapplicable as a nanaijj for a substance com- , 
mon to the colouring pnncii>le bpth of green and yellOw leaves. M. Prinsep 
draws the following general cofi elusions from his investigations of this aub> 
joct : 1st All the cploured parts of vegetables appear to contain a particular 
substanc\(the chromule), capable of changing colour by slight modifica- 
tions ; 2dly^ It is to the fixatiofi of oxygin, and to a sort of acidifica- 
tion of the chromule, that the autumnal change of the colour of leaves is 
owing. , * • 

The Nopals or Cochineal Plant, — ^Mr. Thompson, in his work entitled 
‘ Official visit to Guatemala,’ giyes the following account of the plant, 
nopay s a plant consisting of little stem, but expanding itself into wide thick 
leaves, more or less pridcly according to ifc different kind : one or two of • 
these leaves being set ts one plant, at the distance of tw^o or three feet 
square from each other, are inoculated with the cochineal, which, I scarcely 
need say, is an insect : it is the same as if you would take the blight off an 
apple or other common tree, and jub a small portion of it on another tree 
free from the contagion, when the consequence would that the tree so 
inoculated would become covered with the blight : a small quantity of the 
insects in question is sufficient lor each plant, which, in proportion as it in- 
creases its l|;aves, is suro to be covered with the costly parasite. When the 
plant is perfectly^ saturated, the cochineal isi scraped off with great care. The 
plants are notfVeVy valuable p3r the first year, })ut they may Be estimated as 
yielding after Urii second year, from a dollar to a dollar aiip a half profit*bn 
each^plant. ' 


J 3.— Medicai. Science. 

^^unctions of Digestion , — A paper read to the Roy^ Society during its 
present session, by Dr. Pliiljp, contains the following view of the digestive 
luncJbiciVis, Digestion requires for il^ due performance, both a proper supply 
of gastric •secretion, and a certain muscular action in the stomach; the 
Litter circumstance being pee^ful for ♦he expulsion of, that portion of food 
which has been acted upon by the gastric Juice. Nervous power is necessary 
for secretion ; but the muscular action or the stomach being excited by the 
mechanical stimulus of the contents of that organ, is independent of the 
nervous power. After the removal of a portion of the eighth pair of nerves, 
the galvanic influence directed through these nerves will restore the secretion 
of gastric juice. But Messrs. Bresohet and H. Milne Edwards have lately 
endeavoured to prove that the same effect results also from mechanical 
irritation of the lower portions of the divided nervea. Several circumstflimto 
which appear to have been overlooked by these gentlemen, invalidate the 
^^-nclusions they have deduced from V^hfjr experiments, namely, \hat a 
certain quantity of digested food Will always be found in the stomach pf the 
animal for five or six hours after the operation, and even after the lapse of 
ten or twelve hours, from its being less completely changid»«*tnd thwfore 
expelled more slowly than in the natural state. The paper concludes with 
the recital of experiments made for t)|e author ]ff Mr. Cutler, i[n which the 
contents of the stomach of a rabbit, whqpe eighth pair of nerves, after exci- 
sion, had been kept mechanically irritated, were epmpared with those of 
another 'rabbit in which the nerves had nof been irritated, and of a third 
which had been undisturbed. Ail those who" witnessed the resliilt o^his 
eaeperimexfl, dinang whom was Mr.Brodie, weretsonvineed that the umt^ion^ 
of the nerves had no effect whatever in promoting the digestion of the food» 

t f 
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neither .(Jid it at all contribute to relieve the difficoKy of breathing conee^ 
quent ujx^n the section of the nerves. 

^Microscopic Observations of He Bloods — The gldbulcs of the human 
blood observed under highly magnifying powers are discovered to congeal • 

• intp flat circular bodies, and arrange themselves \ii rows, one body being 
pl^d partly underneath another, and in kke manner* as a pile of similar 
coins, when thrown gently down, vpould be ^und to arrange themselves. 

This curious effect is attributed to the vitality yet remaining in ^tly blood, 
during the act of congealing. Iir order to q;iake the fexperiihent, ijfft neces* , 
sary that the blood, as fleshly draVn, be slightly and thinly sSneared over the 
surface of a slip of crown, or window-glass, and be c^verQjd with a very thin 
slip of Bohemian plate-glass; anjl thus some slighf inequalities in tluftliick- 
nesft of the layer of blood between them will be produced, and which are 
ne^sary to succeed in produeShg the very curious appearances above meiN 
tioned. ^ Highly magnifying powers are absoflitely necessary to be employed 
in exhibiting Inis object, — Tech,*i[tep, * 

Method of stopping Hemorrhage from Occasionally leech- 

bites, left to themselves, bleed excessively, even so much as to endanger life; 
and cases have occurred where all the usual means of stopping the issue of 
blood, when tried, 'havi failed. ^The Marquis Ridolfi then says, that (he 
application of the cupping-glass to the point from which the blood escaiH\s 
is always successful. He uses a very small l^lass when the lm*m(>rrhag% 
proceeds from a siqgle bite, and a larger one wheq it issues from several 
near to each other. Almost immjdialely on the application of th*e glass the 
blood forms a «lot over the bite, which suspends the haertK^rhago, 'J'lie 
forittation of this clot takes* pi ace with great* facility, even in subjeefs in 
whom the blood Is very thin andjaqueous. The glass is allowed to rcniam 
pn for a few minutes, until the imeguments liccorae tumefied. Care must 
be taken in removing it not to disturb the ooaj^ulum, as only the fluid part 
of the blood should be emptied, and the glass is to be applied again aryl 
again, until the liaemarrhage has completely ceased. — Med, Rep, •* ' 

m Zomfon.— Accordinjg fo the last rcpoit of*1he Nafic^ial 
Vaccine Establishment, dated the 2na of March, the number of uet'sons who 
have died of small I)Oji in the course of the last ytiir, within the bills of mor 
tality, amounts to 498 ; and the rtmort stales, that there is no reason to 
think that this distemper has abated any thing of its virulence, or that it is 
more controllable by the expedients of medical art than it was in the times 
of its more general prevalence; for that it still proves fatal to one out of 
three of those who take it in th^^natural way. The report flirthcr states, that 
more than 10,000 of the poor have been vaccinated in London and its neigh- 
bourhood since last year’s report; and that from the records of tlie last 
y'tat^experience of the Shnall Pox Hospital, it appears that no patient fid- 
mitted there under small pox, after vaccination, had been vaccinated by a ny 
officer of the national estabhshmumt^ whence it is presumed that when 
operation has been performed with due care and intelligence, it is much less 
liable to be followed by small pox. 'i he correspondence of the establishment 
with tfarious parts of the world, which is represented as having become 
more extensive than ever, is stated to warrant the conchisiop, that there 
is no inci^so in the proportion of casesaof small pox after v^cciijatlon, and • 
that the efficacy of the vaccine lympH is not weakened or deteriorated by 
transmission through any^ number of subjects in the course of any number of 
years. • • 

Fascination in Hungarpg^^coardim to offitiU reports on the.st^tc of the 
oow pox^n Hungary, it appears*that there vacchiated in the course or 
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Die seven years preceding 1826^ persons : the expense of inocu^ 

lation, reckoning for every child operated ,on with Success, of poor parents, 
from whom a forced contribution is exacted, 15 kreutzers, would amount, fn 
the same term, to 280,05^2 il. 30 kr, 

€ow Pox a degree ^ Small Pot, — A note comnUiunicated to the French * 
journal ‘ Lc Globe,* treats vaccination as the inoculation of a malady of thte 
same nature, but of a different degree of intensity, as the small pox. The 
latter di^rder is^Jvided by the writer of tte note alluded to into four degrees, 
to whichiifj gives the names of ia Variole, La Varioloide, La Varicelle, and 
La Vaccine. The vaccine he treats as a small pox of the lowest degree. 
Persoijs who are Kable tp take the small pox a second time, he says, have it 
in greater or less degree, according as their first attack was strong or weak ; 
thus vaccination affords a degree of securitv according to the proportm in 
intensity which it bears to the ^maU pox. This theory, he observes, ggilfs rid 
of the strange anomaly presented in the view generally taken of this disorder 
by the fact of an affection of one kmd afting as a preservative against an 
affection of a different nature#- In support of his opinion on this subject, the 
author notices a curious fact communicated some years since to the School 
of Medicine at Paris, from a doctor of one of the western departments. 
This doctor, while the small pox jvas raging in his. neighbourhood, having 
no vaccine virus at hand, thought of inocuiating with virus drawn from the 
pustules of the varicelle. experiment, many times repeated in the hos- 

pitals, even in the presence of magistrates, always and fully succeeded. 
The inoculation produced a local eruption of pustules, and all who were thus 
operated on esf^aped the small pox. Int^onclusion it is observed, that the 
varicelle anduvacdnation are similar in the two respects, thkt they are not 
transmitted ^Ktoanation, and that they produce only local eruptions. ^ 

Anatomical Eurperiments on the Ears of Birds, — ^The following curious 
fads are given in a number of the ‘ Revue Encyclop^dique’ as the results of 
th e experiments of a French physiologist, M. Flourens, on the organization 
or the ears of birds. They were read to the Academy of Sciences of Paris 
in yiei course^of Ia4 autumh. He# ascertained that the membrane of the 
tyrapaniuji might be removed without affecting hearing ; that taking the 
stapes out of the groove which forms \\\^ fenestra ova/i« weakens sensation ; 
and that the destruction of the pulp of the interior of Ifie vestibule annihilates 
it. The section .of the semicircular canals produced effects altogether un- 
expected. It did not appear to w'eaken the sensibility to sounds, but only to 
render it painful ; while the movements of the animal, occasioned by the 
separation of the ports, were truly surprising* The section of the horizontal 
canal constantly produces a motion of the head from right to left, and vice 
versl^^ and when the two horizontallcanals are divided, this motion becomes 
so rapid and impetuous, that the animal loses its balance, and rolls 
over without the power of raising itself. If the se&icircular vertical exierilal 
soTianals be cut, a violent motion upwards and downwards takes place ; the 
animal does not turn round, or r^ll over %nd over, but falls, often in spite 
of exertions to the contrary, on its back ; and lastly, the section of the semi- 
circular veriical internal canal produces violent motions upwards and down*- 
wards, but the animal in this case always falls forward on itS biU, and tum- 
bles round in that direction. These motions cease when the hird/emains at 
‘ rest ; but as soon as it attempts to dhapge its fiace they are renewed, and 
flight 01 * walking is rendered totally impracticable,* The sei^n of all these 
canals induces violent and surprising mofiems of the heatf in every direc- 
tion. These phenome<oa dO not take place on simple dCstmo^ion of the 
osseous <enyelffl|fe bf the canals, unless the rnembi^^ous canal lutid jth^i^'pulp 
with which it w filled be also divided. ^ 
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An ^xtr^fcoplinarf circumstalce attending:* these experimenta is, that the 
involuntoy motions do not prevent the healing up of the wound, the animhl 
from feeding as usual, and even getting fat. Still, however, the motions are 
continued, and M. Flourens has «een pigeons upon which he had operated, 
and afterwards fed with care, for mhny months, arid even upwards of a year, 
into the x)eeuliar motions and tumblings corre^onding to the divided 
Canal, whenever they attempted to change ^^ir position. In other respects 
the birds exercised all their functions, hearing and seeing, eating and 
drinking as usual. ^ ^ - 

Analysis of the Bath Waters, -rA^taor^xxfg to -experimenfr latdy made by 
Mr. Walcker, and communicated to the ‘ Quartejly Journal of Science,’ 
the component ingredients of the Bath waters are not precisely suoli |ls have 
been hitherto stated. They are •chlorine, sulphuric acid, carbonic amd, pot* 
assa^ soda, lime, magnesia, oxije of iron, alumina, and silica. Besides these, 
the liineral water contains some extractive* matter; its residue, when eva- 


porated, being coloured, and egntaining an admixture of carbon, after, igni- 
tion. j • 

The following are the relative proportionwof the kigredients first named, 


n 1000 grains; — 

Grainf. 

Potassa ^ . 

0.02256 

Soda 

0.23591 

Lime - - ^ • 

0.56894 

Magnesia - - - 

0.08175 

Protoxide of Iron - - * 

0.0021Ji 

Alumina • s 

0.00215 

Silica - » “ ; 


Carbonic Acid - h. - 

Sulpnuric Acid j - 


0.85471 

Chlorine - - " 

0.27017 

> 

2.17051 

From vrtiich are to be deducted 

% 

0.06104 

a 

As the equivalent of oxygen for 0.27017 


of chlorine leaving - ^ - 

2.10947 gr. 

§ 4. AoaicuLTTjite AND Rural Economy. 


Necessity of Water to the Vegetation of Seeds, says an article in 

the ♦ Gardener’s Magazine,* if kept perfectly dry, will never vegetate. They 
require, therefore, some kind of moisture, and that moisture must he sup- 
plied by water. Beans and peas maybe kept moistened by olive oil and 
-f'l5£jaoT only, but otherwise under circumstances favourable to vegetation, 
without their showing tfle least symptom of germinating. Water, then, is 
Hn essential ; the most appropriate ouantity varies with the species of 
Jf in excess it is more prejudicial than hi total deficiency, since in the first 
Case it excites decay, in the latter event the seed remains unaltered. That 
the fijrst case ev^ occurs in practice, arises from the faulty cultivation of the 
eoiJ ; for, if properly drained, however retentive it may be, no natural depo- 
sition Of moisture is ever too abundant or continuous. 

• w w • 

Option as t^s Sex in I^roduce^ in kreedingStock.^A'Ftmib agriculturist 
maintains, inthfi ‘Annales de 1 ’Agriculture mn^aise; that in breeding stock 
a greater number of one se]^ than of the other may Ijj;; obtained at the option 
of tJm breeder. The principle is, when most are wanted, to stren^hen 
4he po#er of the male pafents^elatively to the stren|th of the femldes, and 
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w}ien most females aire virantea the coiitraiy.| Die application to a flock of 
sheep Is thui!»' given. 'Hie fai-mer \vishing a ^eatet* number of female lanf^* 
is recommended to put very young rams td the ewes ; and also, that during 
the season that the rams^, are with the ^M^es, the ewes should have more 
abundant pasture than, the rams. When mme lambs are chiefly to be ob- , 
tained, strong and vigorous ramj , four or five years bid, are to be put to 
ewes. ' ^ 

Green Crop System on tM Continent — On comparing agriculture of 

the conlfa^t with this country, we are stfuck with the miserable manner 
in which me opfirations of the plough and* harrow are conducted ; but the 
great deficiency is a total ignorance of what we call green cropping on the 
large cale. It is trtie, thaft both potatoes and turnips are made use of in dif- 
ferent countries, but they are never propefly cultivated, and, consequsptk, 
never approaching to a full crop. In Flanders, Prussia, Germany, eifl In 
the Swiss cantons, there is no 'one who holds land but grows a portroh of 
potatoes ; but they are planted either by thg hand on a flat surface, or put 
m with a spade; so ^ lose, that, instead of horse-hoeing, it is wondenhl 
how they can get them hand-'hoed ; the consequence of which is, that the 
potatoes never reach the size of a common egg. Turnips are also cultivated, 
but in such a way, as to make a heavy or good crop out of the question. 
But the measure of bad farming is filled up^by the sldvenly rude method by 
which they thrash out the corn, still making use of cattle or horses (at least 
ijji all the southern parts of Europe) to tread it out, as we read in the Scrip- 
tures. ~Qwaf<er/y Journal of Agriculture, ^ ^ 

Rewards by Agricultural Societies, — Lincolnshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, on the^^Hh of August last, among other premiumti, awarded the 
following. William Jacklin (lived with J; S. Bennett,. of Appleby, dnd 
his ffither-in4a*w, 23 years; had 24 childrqi, and brought up 18): as the 
labourer in husbandry who h8& brought up the largest family without paro- 
chial relief,, character being particularly attended to; 10 guineas. To 
William Sentence, of Barrowby (had 17 children, and 16 living): as the 
’S^ond labourer in hus)>andry who has brought up thc'miigefit family with- 
out parochial character being,particularly attended to ; 5 guineas. 

§ 5. Horticulturb, 

I 

Rroper time for sowing, — The time which any ground may be raked 
with the greatest flicillty, is a good practical criterion to judge when it is 
most fit for sowing. In general, if clay does not predominate in its consti- 
tution, a soil rakes best ^ust after it has been turned up with the spade. If 
clay does predominate, it usuMly rakes with tnost facility after it has been 
dug two or three day^, and then immediately after a gemfle rain.. But it is 
certain that thte sooner seed is sowh after the soil is dug for its recept k)B> the 
eiU’lier it germinates. In the droughts of summer,*. water is often requiTWV 
newly sown beds. Such application must not be very limited or transitory ; 

if the soil is only moistened at the ilnatediale time of sowing, it induces 
the projection of the radicle, which, in very paicdiing weather, and in clayey 
caking soil, withers away, and the crop is consequently, lost from the want 
of a cont inued supply of moisture. • '* * 

Proper depth for Every kind of seed has a pai^rioujar depth 

^jelow the surface, at which it germiftates most •v^igorously^ ^^securing to 
it the most appropriate degree of moisure, of oxygen gas, ct! of warmth* 
From n^quIlTter of an inch to two inches beneath the surftuiCappears to be 
the ianits tor the seeds tof plants usually the objects of culbyatiom these, 
howevm'„Jnmsfr^ftry for the same seeds ip differeirt grounds and 
It mart (he llasi in Muminous soils, and (hy 0^ates*^Gbf^. imig'* ^ 
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^ Cuitiv^ton of A^orrespondenl^of the Magatine jtiit quoted 

gives the fblMwing rules for foe cultivation of this root:-^It should be 
planted about the time of planting early potatoes for a first crop, but no 
sooner. It g;rows well in a rich )ieht soil of almost any kind. In dividing 
the root, it is advisable to leave, ^teast, twoeyei to each-Tplant, cutting 
J^ugh the neck or crown ; the spring is the mfcst preferaWe4i»wc for 
dmding them, although some do it on taking^them dp in 4ne autumn. Those 
who possess a hot-house should put each part JJito apotof six or eight inches 
in diameter, with some good rich mould, so as the crown may jjfst. appear 
at the top of the pot ; then plactfthem in |he green-housef wnerorTney will 
soon make good plants ; and, when all danger from frost is^overjlhey may 
be turned out into holes prepared for them. A comrno)} cucuml)er frame 
may be successfully used where there is no hot-houie. * 

Pr^ervatioH of Plants from §lugs . — A gardener, in a communication to 
the Slime Magazine, recommends for preserving cabbages and oaulifiowers 
from slugs, tlie spreading well cut chan round the ycung plants under Imnd- 
glasses, and some round the (mtside*of the glasses. The slugs in their 
attempt to reach the plant, find themselves iftimediafbly enveloped in the 
chaff, which prevents their moving, so that in the morning hundreds of dis- 
abled slugs may be found round the outside of the glasses, and be destroyed. 

The Tamarind Tr(?e.— This tree is common in almost every part of India 
and the West Indies, and grows most luxuria^^tly in all the eastern islands* 
The soil of Java is said to bring the fruit to very high perfection ; and thosd* 
of the dependent island of Madura are reported to be the best. » It is con- 
sidered dangerous by the natives«jof India to sleep under this tree, and its 
presence has a deteriorating effect on grass andjierbs. Its thick and lofty 
sten/is terminated by spreading branches, bearing tufts of alternate, smoqfh> 
bright green Jeaves, abruptly pinnf|e; the short lateral branches are termi- 
nated by flowers which are m simple clusters*; the calyx is divided into 
four straw-coloured segments, and the petals mre three, rather yellow, and 
beautifully variegated with red veins; the seeds are roundish, somewhat , 
angular, flattened, hafil, polished, with a central circumscribed disk at eacll 
side, and lodged in a quantity of asofVpulp. *The IVuit is»cooling»aud 
laxative; but while it gratefully allays the thirst of ardent fever, it .must tie 
taken in large quantities to ensure the latter effect, and is then apt to pro- 
duce flatulence. The stones of the fruit are prescribed by the physicians in 
dysenteric complaints, and for menesrhagia. It is very muph adulterated 
in commerce, and the deceit is very difficult to find out. 

English Poison.’~~The Waiffir Hemlock , — Ciciita virbsa; UmbelHferae. 
This plant, commonly called file Long-leaved Water Hemlock, is said to 
be by far the most active of the poisonous plants of Great Britain, l)ut it is, 
fortunately, rather scarce. The root is perennial, the stem is vety large, 
hv/llv/S.^eafy, and branched*; and the leaves are bitemate, and of a bright 
green colour; the flowers are in large, many-rayed umbels, and are very^ 
small* It is supposed by Haller anfl lany pthers to have yielded the cele- 
brated Athenian poison.—- Gard. Mag, 

Iron HoUhousis-rrhiating by hot The heating of hot-hohses and 

fruit-walls by means of hot water conveyed through ti&s, instead of smoke 
flues, appears, to be coming into fashion. The principal advantiige is a 
more equable temperature;! mspersed J^ough the whole range of the in- 
fluence of Vne prpeess. At Woburn Abbey are iron hot-hoaseS, 

heated by hot watt?.' From observations on a pine stov 4 ^of this description, 
as to wat if Woidd lose in heat between 8 o'clock in the evening /md 8 
o*€^k^ttH9flionimg,inDifoof theookfottjught^ * 
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It ascertained, that at 8 1'clcck in the fevening the thermometer in the 
ojien air stood at 13°, that in the pine stovo after the fire was made up for 
the ni^ht at C5°, and next morning at 55°, The temperature of the atfho* 
sphere in A wooden house, as compared with that of an iron house, in neitheSr 
of whicli there^was any aptifleial heat, was'^ascertained, when that of the iron 
house W 0 ^s 3° higher thfcn the other, owing, as it was conjectured, to the laps 
of the glass being puttied in the iron house. At any rate the loss of 
by the conducting qualities Of iron is but small. Not a single pane had 
been broken in these iron houses, either by contraction or expansion. 

^ § 6." Domestic Economy. 

Cream A cream gauge is a glass tube, exactly cylindrical, of 

about \ indi in diameter^ and lO-J inches lopg. On its outside is a graduated 
scale, 3 inches long, and each inch is divided into ten equal parts. The 
scale compences at exactly th|^ height of id’ inches from the bottom the 
tube^ it^^umbered, aijd counts downwards. Being filled up to - 10 inches 
high with new n^ilk, of a proper temperatux), it is set by in the dairy for 12 
hours, in which time the crea^^ will all of it have risen to the top of the tube, 
if the cow be a proper one from which to make butter. — Wmstell on Agr, 
Build, 

Indications of Wholesnmeness di/V’henever a fungus is 

pleasant in flavour and odour, it may be considered wholesome ; if, on the 
^contrary, it have an offensive, smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, or 
even if it leave an unpleasant flavour in the mouth, it should not be con- 
sidered fit’ for food. The colour, flgure, and texture of these vegetables do 
not afford any characters on which we Can safely rely ; yet it may be re- 
marked, the£ in colour, the^ pure yellow, goH colour, bluisn pale, dark or 
lustre brown, wine red, or the violet, belong to many that are escul'fent ; 
whilst the pale or sulphur yellow, bright blood red, and the greenish, be- 
long to few but the poisonous. The safe kinds have most frequently a com- 
pact, brittle texture ; the flesh is white ; they grow more readily in open 
» -jiiaces, such as dry pastures and waste lands, than in places humid or 
shaded by wood. In geixeral, those should be suspected which grow in 
caverns and Subterraneous passag<rj, on animal matter undergoing putrefac- 
tion, as well as those whose flesh is soft or watery. — Braude's Jour„ 

To make Kitchen Vegrtahles Tender, — When pers, French beans, and 
similar productions do not boil easily^ it has usually been imputed to the 
coolness of the season, or to the rains* This popular notion is erroneous. 
The dilficulty of boiling them soft arises from a superabundant quantity of 
gypsum imbibed during their growth. To correct this, throw a small quan- 
tity of subcarbonate of soda into the pot along with the vegetables, the car- 
bonic acid of which will seize upon the lime in the gypsum, and free the 
legumes from its influence. — Bulletin des Sciences, 

To Improve Dried Figs, — These fruits, wheii*they are brought t^TOfc, 
^ are commonly covered with a scurf, composed of a mealy, sugary substance, 
very disagreeable to the teeth. ^ A correspondent says that the way to get 
rid of this scurf, and, render the figs as plump and clear-skinned as when 
they are newly gathered from the tree, is, first to keep tliem in a cool and 
rather moist cellar, for twenty-four hours before using and, secondly, just 
before presenting them at table, to put them into a receiver, and^exhaust tJie 
air. Alter remaining there two minutes, tha?^' should be taken out, and 
gently brushed, when they will be foiiftd perfectly plump aitf} clear-skinned. 
•— Garrf. Mag, 

Dinner Food for Ywra/tef®.— Roast beef Otfd roast mutton te the most 
^igible of Ail food for dinner. The proper t^c of the day for thf^ ifflbe^bf 
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invalids should be earlj«— at aft events, not later than two’ o'clock in the 
dfternoon. Veal and Iamb are bo'th of them improper for the valetudinarian 
state, upon this principle — they afe.more indigestiljle, and no^ easily assimi- 
lated to nourishment. It is most true, that young /nimals: not yet arrived 
‘ ia^rfection, are unudiol^some ; and although some people in health have 
Momaohs so strong that they can digest any f«od, yet to* an invalid it is very 
hurtful. Food in which the nourishing propifrties are highly concentratecv 
is not proper for the stomach of ah invalid. Fish, in ordea to Ix^^cserved 
fresh for the market, are allowed to lingei*and die, insteadaof bUlng put to 
death in health, as every living thing intended for foo^l ought to be; and tliis 
circumstance very much alters its natiij^e and properties tis faod ; an^l, pro- 
bably, is one cause why, with some people, hsh is said to disagree, by excit- 
ing disturbance in the alimentary canal. It is less nutritive than the flesh 
of warm-blooded animals, and, of course, is less stimulant to the circulal ion. 
Where the complaint is attended with febrile excitejsicnt, fish is more p»oper 
than flesh ; and in all cases w\\(ke the.4igestive powers are sunk, it is pro- 
per, as being easily converted into chyle. Fi«h, in p^’oportion to its bulk, 
may bo said to be almost all muscle ; and it is readily known if it be in high 
perfection, by the layer of curdy matter interjDosed between its flakes. It 
often happens 1hat*tho>je parts of fish, tiicf. the pulpy, gelatinous, or gluti- 
nous, which are considered the iftost delicious, are the most indigestible, and 
unfit for the stomach of an invalid. Lobster sauce is a very bad addendum^ 
the best accompaniment is vinegar. Most shell-fish are very intligestihloj* 
and, from the indisposition caused occasionally by bating them, 4 he idea of 
their heing*poisonous has been erJUted. Oysters, when eaten in large (juau- 
tities, often cause great disturbance : shrimps jtfid muscles Inlve producetl 
deafli ; but wliether from their indigestibility or poisonous quality, is doybt- 
ful. — Manual for ImmUds. I , 

Wholesomenesis of Coffee. — The general effe^it of coffee upon the nervous 
coat of the stomach is, unquestionably, a gentle stimulant ; and, as most ^ 
substances of that cJkss, ha«, to a certain extent, a tonic pow«*r, it is not 
hesitated to be recommended to invalid^ whos# powers of digestion .havi' 
been debilitated by stimulants of a more powerful character, sucli as fi*r- 
menteJ liquors, wine, spirits, &c. The custom of taking coffee after a late 
dinner, and just before^retirement to rest, is bad ; because its stimulant pro- 
perty upon the nerves of the stomacJi exerts a power destructive to sleep — it 
promotes an activity to the mind, and gives a range to the imagination wliicli 
prevents self-forgetfulness, that sure harbinger of repose. — Ib. 

§ 7. — Mechanical and Useful Arts. 

from Fire . — Dr. Birkbeck, in a recent lecture on fire-escapes de- 
livered at the London Mecrtanics' Institution, noticed the difficulty which lies 
in the way of escape on occasion of fire, from the circumstance that tl^g, 
smoke renders the air completely suffocating, and the combustion dejirives 
it of the power of supporting life ; and individuals are, therefore occasionally 
rendered incapatile of making their escape even when there is no fire to 
obstruct them. recommended among the means of escape which inhabit- 
ants of hoivses may always have in readiness for themselves, an apparatus, ^ 
invented by Lieut, (look, yWlsisting of I cylindrical canvass bag, which is 
kept in its proper form by a circulai^wooden bottom, and a strong ring of 
iron at the top. This btig is suspended by a rope, which passes over a 
pulley, hoolied to an iron bol^ previously fixed to the •brick -work ; and the 
ertfl rope being Ihronyi jutp the street, is seized by the persons below, ^ 
lower the bag with the individuals it may contain through a circular* 
hole in ttie bottom of a balcony which is attached to the ,\vmdg\v. Even 

Journal of Facts. N 
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without assistance from below a person may lower himself in safely 'by 
windinf? thn roy)e round the balcony; ancT as the whole apparatus lies iit 
a small compass, it may be kept in a foom without ineonvertfence. In 
treating of the various\jnventions intended for facilitating escape in cases 
of fire, atid mentioning with applause tlie contrivances of many ingenimsr 
individuals, Dr. Birkbeck said, that the rope-machines of Mr. Riier and' 
Mr. David Davies were admirable contrivances of the kind, and, with slight 
exceptioiV^ were- nearly perfect. Thai of<rMr. Rider consisted of a strong 
hempen rojfe, sallied with worstefd, like a common bell-rope, and having at 
its upper end a swivel ring, with a spring catch, which might be instantly 
fixed tq a bed-post^ a ch^st of drawers, &c. By means of this machine, a 
person descended in perfect safety from the gallep^ to the platform, hold- 
ing by tlie rope, and standing upon a kin^ of iron stirrup, with three 
rings through which the rope- passed. These rings were not placed per- 
pendicularly above each ^ther, but stood in^ such directions as to cause a 
considerable degree of friction, and to pt'event the too rapid descent of 
the person using the 'apparahis. A contrivance was connected with it, for 
instantly fixing a secure noose under the arms, to be used when the friction- 
seat attached to the machine (by which a person might even descend, 
liolding another in his lap) was employed. Aryither appendage to the 
apparatus was a ramp iron (to be fixed intb the sill of the window), with a 
fork over which the rope was intended to pass, to prevent it from receiving 
injury while in use, — Manual of Science and Literature. 

Quantity of pft Metals raised in Bnghnd^ Duty performed by Steam^ 
Engines. — According to th^ tables of the prqfluce of the scH"t metals raised 
in Great Britain, as given in a new work entitled ' Records of Mining, ’Mhc 
quantity raised in a year is as follows :-f]-copper 12,63.) tons ; lead 47,000 
tons; and tin r),316 tons. Tne .same paper, in examining the qiie.stion of 
the amount of improvement which has taken place at various times in 
sU'arn^ engines, shows that as much power is now obtained from one bushel 
of coal, as in the earliest periods was to be had from s^^enteon bushels. 

Tb« followmg extract from a tabje, showing the average duty reported in 
eaih ycjy* of all the engines working, and the average duty of the best 
engines at each period, gives the improved results after an interval of 15 
years : — 


y^Rrs, 

£(ig;ines woiking. 

Avprfljfp linty of 

Averaffe duty of 



the whole* 

the best Ktiffiries. 

1813. 

24 

19,456,000 

26,400,000 tons. 

1H28. 

54 

37,100,000 

76,76:1,000 


Best form for Steam- Vessels. — According to the results of inquiries re- 
cently made in Ameiica, into the prow of least resistance for steam-boats, it 
appears that the greatest velocity, fourteen miles an hour, was acquju^jj^l^v 
a boat ‘ modelled nearly like the bowl of a spoon, with a very raking cut- 
'vater rising up in a uniform curve, and all the curves iijion the bottom 
regular, and without abrupt angles.' But * other forms had superior pro- 
perties at lower velocities in other woitls the prow of least resistance at a 
high velocity, was not that of least resistance at a low one. — Edin. New. 
Jour, of Srience. 

Proportion of Power to Velocity dn Steam-S ^ts. — The folk wing table of 
the power necessary to give a steam-hoat different velocities, has been pub- 
lish^ by Mr. Tredgold. , 

3 miles per hour, * oj horses’ power. 7 miles per hour, 69 htrses’ power. 

4 ‘ • 13 8a. 102 . ^ ’ 

' 5 25 9 146 

0 , t * 43 10 200 
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Model of 7iPwh/-mvente(]^Suftpmnon Bi^idfjrp — In the Narional lloposilory 
now exhibitiinr, is a model of a Suspension J5rid^e, luUipteth tor siuiations 
where the whaler is too deep fdir jhe erection of fliers, an(l^ hero the expauil^ 
of water is too gji*eat to be pass^ over by single chains, w^iout other support • 
ttian is affoided at the abulment^. , 

The piers are supported upon row's of properly constructed boats, whoso 
buoyancy is sufficient to bear the weis^ht ; •that is, without their being sub- 
merged by the pressure when the tide falls to its.lowcst^ioint^aftd the boats 
are confined in this situatiori by the nffioring chains, which irfe attached lo^ 
the licads of the piles sunk perpendicularly into tl»c earth. Hy this arrange- 
ment, when the tide rises, the piers cannot ascp,pd anH lift the brjjilge, which 
would be the case were the bwats not lied down to the extreme point of low 
water, while the bridge is supported by their buoyancy in either case. It is 
likewise deserving of notice, that the meonng chains being ftxed in an ob- 
lique direction to the piles, cause a lateral pressure of the ])iles a^unst tho 
earth, and consequently enable thein to resist a much gueater strain than has 
heretofore been obtained in similar works «inder w%ter. [What is to pre\(Mit 
the sinking of the boats, piers and all, under the additional pressure of high 
wafer "''J 

French. Sfonns staffed for Lifhoffraphy.—Ai a.recon\ sitting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, MlVf. Chevalier and Langlnm^ presented a frag- 
ment of flinty stone, containing a drawingt from which the presenters ^ook 
impressions by a process only Tenowm to themselves. Other fragments of 
stone proper foi* lithography have been found at*Chaville near Versailles, and 
in tlie envirpns of Vermantoni;departm€n1 of the Yonne^. MM. Chevalier 
^nd hanghime exjuTssed their opinion, thait these stones, *anil others to be 
found in France, esiiecially in the departments of the Ain, of ttic /tisne, of 
tlic Arriegc, and the Aube, Ivould servers well for ttie purpose of litho- 
graphy as the materials brought from Germany. They announced their 
readiness to make experiments, and give their opinions ^atliitously on any 
specimens that relight be sent to them. •’ * 

Vajxifir Baths of American Indians. vapour jjath wa^ in use 
among the llaeothuks, or Red Indians of Newfoundland, a race now^lmowt, 
if not (piite, extinct in that island. M. Cormack, in a fniitleiJs journey in 
searc h of these Rcxl Indians, found the remains of one of these baths. The 
method used to raise the steam ^as by pouring whaler on large stones made 
very hot for the purpose, in the open air, by burning a quantity of wood 
around them ; aficr this process, the ashes were removed, and a hemi- 
sjihericiil frame-work closely covered with skins, to exclude the external air, 
was fixed over the stones. The patienlthen crept in under the skins, taking 
with lum a birch-rind-bucket of water, and a small baik-dish to dip it out, 
which, by pouring on the stones, enabled him to raise the steam at pleasure, 
'll® vapour-bath was* chiefly used among them by old people, and for 
rheumatic aflections. — Edin. New Phil. Jour. 

Sahsfiiute for Lochs in Chiifese Canals.— ‘hoclm are unknown in (JTiina, 
although some of the canals in that country are constructed on differi nt 
levels ; and their, method of passing boats from one level to another is ' 
worthy of atterftion. The levels are connected by inclined planes construet<‘d 
of hew’p stone. These inclined planes, in some instances, connect JeviJs 
differing flfteen feet ioMevation. f n passing from the upper to the lo\fer 
canal, the boat is raised out of fite wafer, and launched over tlu* inclined 
plane, the last part of the operation, of course, requiring no great hibovvr, as 
the friction over tlie plane retards the descent of Iw boat. But in passing 
fialln the inferior to the^uyerior canal powerful engines are required. These 
^consiSt of capstans, from which ropes are passed round the stem'of1.hc 
boat. The eftbrts of a hundred men are sometimes req’*ire^ to cttect the 
elevation of a loaded boat, — Boston Journal of Science. 

N2 
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^ § 8. Antiquities* 

f Egyptian Mamscript Hi^^tory. —Amorv^ fne papyri in the miiselttii of 
Turin, the professol® Seyifayh asserts that he has found Manelho's oripfinal 
History of Efrypt. The papyfus, hp says, according: to the writinsr, belongs 
to the lime of the first Ptolemies, and Egypt had no eariier and no laler his- 
torian than Manetho. The papyrds in question is the’ sketch for' a more 
complete hi^piy of .Egypt, and contains manyj corrections, small pieces of 
'papyrus beinj^^stened over the^writifig in somq.pla(*es, with altered passages 
written upon them. It forms a complete sketch of the history of Egypt, on a 
papyrus, i^easuring friai fourteen to eighteen feet long, and two feet liigh, 
closely written on both sides, in hieratic characters. According to the com- 
mon chronological reckoning, the narrative co/nmences with the reigns of 
the gods. An&hion and Vulcanua, first ruled Egypt; and they were suc- 
ceeded by Ammon Sol, and so on to Osiris, Typhon, Horus, Thoutb, Anubis, 
and Horus II., during an interval of 13^917 y^ars, as staled by Manelho. 
Thouth alone is stated too have wigned 3936 years, while a reign of only 
three centuries is ascribed to Horus. Then follow the heroes, and other 
sovereigns of Memphis, which, with the former reigns, make out a iieriod of 
23,200 years. After this fabulous hist^iry, the real dyna^lies commence witli 
Menes, the first king. The manuscript states 'from what uily each dynasty 
sprang; of how many kings it copsisted ; the number of years they reigned ; 
and' these enumerations are followed by a list of the names of all the kings, 
accompanied by short historical remarks. The number of years, montlis, and 
even days, to whigh the reigns of eaol^ of tk*e Pharaohs extended, is set 
down . — fVeekly Review. , , ' 

M 

Egyptian Pen-and-ink Drawing. — Amon^ the curiosities examined by 
professor Seyffarth, in the museusn of Turin, vie found a jiapyrus, whieli he 
represents as a perfect master-piece of pen-and-ink drawing. The subject is 
a nigh priest in full costume, followed by a boy carrying a parasol. TJiis 
pidturfc, among its other claims to the attention of the cumas^ is the earliest 
specimeivof art ip which shoes^ai^e rcpjresentcd ; for the sandals, which pro- 
ject injfront, and turn up at the points, cxadly resemble the shoes of the 
Chinese. Hd also tound the drawing of an Egyptian ram, which, he says, 
shows that the breed differed from oius; and that the 'kind of sheep still 
common in Egypt, of which there is a spegjmcn in the royal menagerie at 
Stupinici, is the same that was indigenous in that country under the 
Pharaohs. 

Mr. Seytfarth also describes a papyrus of a curious character, and which, 
with that above-mentioned, he^says, shows that the Egyptians had attained 
greater perfection in the art of design than is 'generally integined. This 
papyrus measures from sixteen to twenty feet in length, and one foot in 
height, and is full of curious drawings and caricature^, with hieratic inseflp- 
tions round them, '^c drawing, the colouring, the actions of the figures, 
the comic humoiu- Oisplayed both in the‘‘-'pit.tures and inscrqitions,— all is 
extraordinary and masterly. One ofthese caricatures represent^, in a series 
of drawingi^, a conflict between apes and caW The apes, who appear to 
Iia^ given the enemy battle, are all armed. Their lett wing consists of 
^hers, and on their right arc the heavy infantry, with shields and lances, 
liithe back-ground, their commander seen adva«cing in a w»r chariot, 
drawn by two dogs. Tlie cats take to flight, leavirfe the field itrewed with 
their killed eJid wounded. Having retired to ,tli^ir fortresi^* Ujey bravely 
defe^^ thenasclves with»4.hcir cl^ws. The ape6,rj||^wever, procure Jadders, 

S mm the. fortress, which throws tUftJ0O0r,cats mlo dismay. Mr. Sect- 
affirms, that pie greater portion. ofilies'« pictures are in the GVecTan'v 
style of executiop, and excel any thing of ‘the kind tliat untiquily luis tuins- 
BMttpd to iw — 
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lidslniction of Egyptian Monument, — ^The magnificent anliquit^e!* of 
.Egypt suffer constant demolition from the wantonness and negligence Of the 
government and people. The letters of the members of the hj^ench scientific 
expe4ition, now engaged in eicploring that country, have eniuncrated eleven 
ancient monuments which hav$ recently disapl)j(ared. one instance iNf* 

^ ^ Champollion, making a deviation from his rout(fto visit the temple of Con- 
tralato, arrived on the spot ten days aftef its total* destruction. A similar 
disappointment was experienced by him shortly afterwards with ri^gai^ to 
the temjde of Elythia a Ig^s the more regretted, as that, edifice was a 
monument of the time of Sesostris. Ofttwo Jemples in ^leph^itis which are, 
now entirely lost, one, thelafger of the two, is considered to have been the 
most perfect monument of ancient Egypt : besid'es tl^se, the greater jiart of 
the small temple of Ombos Ijas been recently dirried away by thdNile. — Lc 
Norrnani's Letters. 

i 

Deification of Cleopatra and Coisarion by the llermon- 

this, on the Nile, is a temple which affords an enainple of the ^ftate debase- 
ment into which the Egyptidii worthip had fallen previously to the subjuga- 
tion of the country by the Romans. A Sntell chamber behind the sanctuary 
of this temple is discovered, by a hieroglyphic legend never before interpreted, 
and now deciphered by M. Champollion, to be the aceouehenient chamber, 
('leopatra, under the name and formiof the Egyptian Venus, is there repre- 
sented in the act of giving birth to a new Ihrus, who is no other than 
Cffsarion, the son of the Egyptian queen by Julius Caesar. At the dojjr of 
this chamber is represented the accouMe, with Ammon advancing towards 
her; the young mother, still weak, and m pain,*is supported by the goddess 
Simn, the Egyjitian Lucina. “^he father of the gods salutes the newly-bom 
infant. In ’another part, d;he latter, now feill grown, visits the principal 
ueitics, and is invested by all of them with their respective attributes. • These 
visits terminated, the new Hojus becomes Jhe Sun- Ammon himself. He is 
seated as master on the symbolical lotuses, and Typhon, the emblem of evil, 
or of matter, acts as liis guard, and appears in the act of keening ofi’ the 
profane by liis huicous aspect, and by the brandishing of the kiiivea’witli 
which he is armed. The sculptures were executed in a feeble manner. The 
temple was never finished, and both in it« construction ‘%nd ornUraenl it 
bears evident marks of precipitation. * 

Newly •‘discovered Mosaics. — The collcction^of antiquities at Munich has 
recently received an addition in^n ancient work in Mosaic, inenented to the 
king of Bavaria by the duchess of Leuchtenberg, on one of whose Italian 
estates it w'as discovered. The part as yet to be seen is square feet, and 
represents, as in a painting^ Ibe sun as a god, standing in the zodiac, and the 
earth as a female figure, Ijra^down surrounded by her various attributes. — 
Zeiimigjur die Elegant 

} 9. Fine Arts. 

Ancient Ornaments. — An elegarjJ: and very useful wofk has been rec^tly 
published by Carpenter and Son, under {he title of a ‘ Selection of Architec* 
tural and other Ornaments, Gieek, Roman, and Italian ; drawn from the Ori- 
ginals in various Mjuseums and Buildings in Italy.’ The work conidsts of five ‘ 
jiarfs, each^ait containing five impressions from lithographic drawing**. 
The collection of ornaments embraces specimens of the most csteeinj^'d 
nations and ages— the (Jf^ek, the Roftan, and Italian of the fifteenth century. 
They are gteatly varied, most of^hem are extremely elegant, and many 
display a playfulness and fancy which render them well calculated for aebp- 
tion in a^licles of gold, slither, or bronze, or ^ven of •ilousehold furniture»^^f A 
fe^a|a pages of introduction^^ exi^anations of the plates in* Efiglisli'^|ted 
j^'renef! constitute the kdter-press. The authors are Mr. Jenkins arid ffff. 
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Hos^inpf, architects, who have takin the pains to|niake the draw on stone 
themSelveB. Hence what may be lost in boldnt as and fireedom 6f delinea- 
tion is gained m hdelity. 

, . Bust of the Etj^eror Alexander by Th&M0ldseni — A landowner tif the 
• district of the towrf‘of Khaifkof, in Russia, j!l. Sherbinine, has the good for- 
tune to possess a bust of the Itmp^or Alestander, executed in Rome by the^, 
first sculptor of Europe, the celeoFitted Thorwaldsen, The resemblance is 
said to be very strong, and was made after three sittings, which emperor 
gave to thd artist at Warsaw in 1820. Tha bust is executed in Carrara 
'"marble, and tfes been recently bro\igiit home tij, the residence of the owner. 

Academy of Fine A'f'ts ai Mexico . — An academy for gratuitous instruction 
in the fine arts exiits^at Mexico. Some hundreds of y6ung people of all 
ranks, colours, and races of men — the Indian &nd the mongrel sitting by the 
side of the white man* ; the son of the artisan rivalling the children of the 
great men of country — assemble every evening in large halls well lighted 

with Arftand lamps. The instruction is not confined to the drawing of land- 
scape and the figuref, but the means of improving the national industry, and 
of diffusing among the aAisans a^Haste for elegance and beauty of form have 
been studied : and while some are engaged in drawing from models and living 
figures, others are employed in copying designs of furniture, candelabras, and 
other ornamental articles in bronze, &c . — ^ 

4. § 10.— General ITiteraturk and Education. 

IHneratwg*^Lihrary in Sfco/Zand.— Many of our readers are probably un- 
acquainted with tlie fact of the existence of institution iu Scotland tor the 
establishment of itinerating libratics, of which *..ome account is contained 
in the number for April of the ‘ Gardener's M agazine/ in Die shape of extracts 
from the fifth report, for 1826 gnd 1827, off. the East Lotliian Institution, 
The object of this institution, os appears by the report, is to furnish all the 
towns and villAges of the countywith libraries of useful books. The books 
aue ^n-anged into divisions of fifty volumes, which are^, stationed in one 
place for two years, where thep are issued gratuitously to siM persons above 
twelve? jfears of 4ge, who agree tO tak4 care of them ; after this period they 
are removed, or exchanged with other divisions. The institution is snp- 
poitcd by the suliscriptions aipd donations of benevolent individuals, societies, 
and annual reading subscriliers of three shillings and upwards, to whom is 
reserved for a certain time the use of the new books. On the first establish- 
ment of the institution no such reseivation as this was made, and the gre.it est 
number of annual subscribers then was 8 : the i^xpber after that arrangement, 
was, in 1822, 64 ; 182.1, 61; 1824, 54; 182#^', #9; 1H26, 110; 1827, 1.15. 
The principal stations for new hooks arc at HaMngtou and North Berwick. 
'Ihese exchange publications, and thus the subscribers to each are furnished 
with the use of a much greater number of recent publications than dlRild 
have been procured by any other amingement. A branch of the Hadding- 
ton«library is esp^ily^ devoted to books oc agriculture and rural economy, 
for the use of which an additional subscription of two shillings is required. 
This entities the subscribers to the use of the new books on such subjects 
for two years ; a^er wliich the same books are to be issued graluitous?y to 
farm servants, gftioms, foresters, and smiths and wrights engaged in Die 
construction of implements of husbai^ry, and edhers interestedjill agricul- 
ture. The prisons, Sunday-schools, anc^erehant ^ssels on going to sea, 
arc supplied with books by this society. ‘ Ttie principle,’ says the report, 

^ already; teen adoj^^ed by various seameh'sApEieties ; it is a part of tlie 
the ‘Committee of the General Aoiiaeinbly m the Church or Scotknd 
^improvin^ the Highlands, and aw^f fed Ihverness Associalton lex. 
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E *oinothig ^ucation in the Kiffhlands. Ai society was formed in 1 82(», in 
dinhwrgli,3or ^ipplying Mid-Lothian wnh such libraries. It has been 
intri)ducetl 'into Ireland, Brnish America, and the United States, and’ its 
■supporters may reasonably hope that its economy and e^iencr^ilJ recom- 
mend mu adoption wherever 

Manual of Science and Ltieratw*e,^k i^w publication, to which we 
have referred tor several facts m our journal, lately appeared, under the title 
of * Manual of Science and Literature,’ having for its principal object to give 
abstracts of the lectures delivered at the London Mechanic j’ Institution. Ac- 
cordingly, in the first sixnumbcji’s we findjaccoynts of the yiteregting lectures 
of Dr. Birklieck on fire escapes, and on the applicajion of animal power ; of 
Mr. Dakm on galvanism ; aiid of Mr. Hemming on pnf^matics 
Besides these principal chariicters of the new*penodical, the wdl'k is not 
wanting in interesting originalcommunications on sub],ects of science, lite- 
rature, and the useful and fine arts. Arpong these maybe mentioned a 
notice of the improvements now going on in London, and a particular i^eeount 
of the London Bridge. The \>ork is^very creditaply got up, 

• t 

Educafion of Spanish Refugees — An institution, highly honctirable to all 
parties concerned in promoting and establishing it, has been lecently formed m 
London for. the instrijction of the children of the unfortunate Spanish refu- 
gees now in this country. Th^idea of forming this kind of college originated 
with the Seuor Nunez de Arenas, who, havii^g volunteered to instruct a class 
of his young countrymen m mathematics at his own residence, found Itis 
lessons attended *iiot only by the youths whose education was»in urogrcss, 
but bv many emigrants of mat^rer who, while thpy retresned their 

knowledge of *the sciences, fnund an agreeably diversion to Ihc mclanclioly 
renections engendered by their situation. This circumstance being conunu- 
nicated to the other refugees m |own distinguished by their acipurcmeiitM, a 
plan was devised for extending the advantages derived fiom the lessons of 
M. Arenas to the otlier branches of knowledge, and the refugee coumuttee 
having come forward with necessary assistance to set the project on tool, Jin^ 
the ti’Listees of the Mechanics’ Institution havi^ generously volunteerecl the 
use of their establishment, a Spanish •collegeli as been actaally nriAiyitcd, 
and upwards of two bundled names of students are enregisteieij. TIm‘ in- 
stiuclion is gratuilcjps to refugees and Ihwr children, and to the ruemheis ot 
the Mechanics’ Institution. But the classes ar^ open to other students on 
payment for the respective course!^. 

Diffusion oj Knowledge — By a decree dated the 18th of Deccni- 

})er, the king of Spain grafiti Permission to the directors of the Royal Clofli 
Manufactory at Alcoy. to (fi^ablish in that town, at their (mn experist*, 
schools for the sciences and mechanical arts, m winch the pupils iniglH lui 
inst^icted m those branches of knowledge which would tend to make them 
perfect in their profession. The objects of instruction to be divided into tour 
classes, viz. 1st. Castilian gramgiaA, orthography, writ^, and elcrnen^ji of 
arithmetic, and mercantile letter-writing ; gndly, arithmetic and t he principles 
of algebra, as applied to commerce, and geography ; 3dly, pure and desnip- 
tiv“ georaetrv;^ injjchanics, physics, and geometrical drawing, as applied to 
the useful arts ; 4thly, chemistry, as applied to the same alts. The motives 
which infiuence king Ferdinand to grant this indulgence, as they are set 
forth m the*decree, are nCofe enlightened than the principles by wlucli llR* 
conduct of 1^ majesty’ is generally influenced. The document concludes 
with an assurance ‘that his majesty has pleasure in giving to the indus- 
tiious mlfiibitants of Alcoy^uch a proof of the esteefiT which they *'**^**^{r*|ft^ 
^|Faiy;ingtheprotecUottthe]tiffji|t|^ for the encouragemeut otf 
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dustry, the advancement and prosperity of wWch depends on^e propaga- 
tiop of useful knowledge, which this majesty 1$ desirous of IfHfecthally pro-- 
mcfting, not only in the town tlie immediate ol^eet of his decree, but tlirouglv 
out tlifi whc^e extent of his dominions.’ — Goiifieta de Bayona. 

ff UmverAitiesii^f Germanf», Number of number ii^wrn 

entered as stiideAs in thit University of Munich for the late winter half-year 
amounled’to 1716, oyer and above 60 in the ecclesiastical seminary, makidj^ 
together 1776 ; of whom ]589eae natives and 187 foreigners. 

In Heidelberg, fqr the winter half-year, the nuriiber of students inscribed 
was 727, '(2ft9 naUv^i 408 foreigners.) In Freiburg (Bri«gau,) 628, (natives 
528, foreigilers 1€8.) The University of Uorpat lias at present 507 stu- 
dents. In Ki^, in the# summer half-year 1828, the number of students 
was 370^ vX * 

In the scholastic jeAr 1S26-7, the number of doCtrtrs* degi’ces conferred 
by the Univ^sity of Vi^pa was 27, viz. 23 ijn medicine, and four in che- 
mistry. 

Ed^ation in Silesiai.-^he number of ivs-ipils in different gymnasia of 
Silesia, in the scholastic year ^1826, w%s, in Breslaw 670 ; in Glatz 325 ; in 
Glelwitz 310 ; and in Leobschutz 404. 

History of Alfred the Great — ^The|re was "published in Hamburgh, in 
1828, a ‘ History of Alfred the GreaF,* taken and trafislated from; Turner’s 
* History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ by Dr. Ffed. Lorentz, together with the 
‘J,iOdbrokar-Quida,’ in the original Islancjish text, with a translation in 
verse. 

Geiman translation of the (f t^e Angels,-— The * Loves of the 
Angels,’ by Hr. 'Moore, has been translated ipto German by Baldiiin, and 
published in Berlin. The verse, says the ‘ Zeitung fiir die elegante Welt,* is 
flowfug, and the book is prettily got up. ^ 

Persian Library of ArdebiL— Among other trophies which the Russian 
arms obtained in tlie last wax with Persia, was one highly interesting to the 
dearned ; namely, the library of Ardebil, Ihe town in, which the Persian 
schabs used to be crowned.#. This treasure fell into the>bands of ihe count 
Sucht^len, on the taking of Ardebil.* It was founded in th^year 1013 of the 
Hegira, when the schali then reigning, Abbas L, deposited the manuscripts 
collected by him in a' ^'sque, which he erected tQ the memory of his 
grandfather Scheikh Sophi, on the verv spot in whihh that founder of the 
dynasty of the Sopbis was buriect. Tfii? rare biblical treasure was escorted 
to St. Petersburg by the body guards of the emperoy, at the command of his 
majesty, and in due time will be open to the 0^>\\^i—Le^/psiger Liter atur 
Zeitung. " 

French Poetess* — A new 18mo. volume, by Mademoiselle Delphine Gay, 
has liUely made its appearance in Paris., ‘ Le dernier Jour de Pomjjjii’ ih 
the prinmpjd pojeni|^,, Mademoiselle Gay, it appeftrs, has made the Imir of 
Italy in search of fcsh, inspiration from^the country of Ceirinne. * In tJiis land 
of enthusiasm and genius, however,' says*^ Le Globe,’ ‘ she has not sought 
for inspirations too vigorous, nor has she fallen into that dreaming mis- 
ticity, which is inhaled on the shores of lakes, and oh the summits of nioun- 
tains. Beauty and h6r own heart, happily for us, have ev^ry*ivheire engaged 
her.’ ‘ It is true,’ we are assured, ‘ that when she touched her, lyre near 
'souie ancient temple, the veneratCe monunK^d was forgotten for the 
priestess ; and that her improvisatioi^^ at Tivoli" had all the solitude of a 
Chauss6e d'Antin Soiree. Yet she has rearidned ^bat she was and what 
.jhe should^ jtierf simpk, sensible, and gracef^^ She has even npade some 
rntprovepteht/ber verse is more corr^ j^d per^ ipetre more Intrijorfinus.’ 
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The French j^per above quoted prefers the (M^caskmal poems in thi| 
volume to the« * Last day of rmnpeu.’ It quotes one of much feelinj? nn^d 
simplicity, Ze a’ laide, ‘The last day of Pompefl; says the 


£t jaloux de cfclier son eflrot solitaire^ 

Aidait line inc^nuue a sauver son vieuac p^rc. 

/ Some of our readers may not in the admiration of the critief for this 
second line, which we deem a m«re labourtkl conceit » / 


cniic, IS a composiuon suracienuy com ; oui ne quoies me iouowh 
sage, andpoints out the second Me.as a very happy verse^ ^ 
Tandis qu’un orphelin, des long-temps Sana a^nii ^ 

^ Matheureux tC avoir h itembler q§te pout 


Education in the Milhank Penitentiary,— In thd* j^npral report of the 
committee for the maq^ement oyhis establishment* it is stated that fi^eimthe 
reports of those members of the committee who have attended the quarterly 
examinations of the prisoners ^n their respective schoofs, it appears that 
the male prisoners, such as came into confinement without any Knowledge 
of letters, nave on th® average a|quired, under the System of instruclioii now 
pursued, the ability to read and writeVith ei^e, and a perfect knowledge 
of the Church Catechism, with its explanations, in aoout two years. The 
females have advanced at a somewhat slower rate, owing to a less perfect 
stale of discipline^ which, from peculi^ circumstances, had been main- 
tained in that departmAt. * 




§ 11. Naval aw» MiLiTiARt Economy. ,, 

Rfwolving Mastsefor Ships, Birklbeck, at a^lecture on the applica- 
tion of animal power, delivered & the Mkihanics’ Institution, exhibited a 
mo^Jel of an invention by Li<#ut. Shuldhto, of a method of ‘Adjusting the 
sails of a ship, not by connecting numerous pulleys with the masts^^nul 
yards, but by causing the mast| themselves to revolve in any required 
(iu*ection, and to carry the sails along with them. This novel plan has not 
yet been reduced to practice by the inventor;’ except in small craft for his 
own amusement ; but the Admiralty have consented to place a vessel undl^r * 
his directions, in order that the experiment majj be tried on a larger scale. 

— Manual of Science and Literature, • * *o 

• 

Improvement in the fixing of the Mariner's Coippass, — A patent has been 
granted in the UnitediStates to Mr. Lemuel Langjey, for an improved mode 
of fixing the mariner’s compass. Hhis mode consists in setting {ho compass- 
box within the planking of the deck of a vessel The hole is cut through 
into the cabin, and is made with a glass top and bottom, so that the card 
can be seen as perfectly in the cabin as upon deck. This is one of the ad- 
vantages w^hich the inventor had in view. Another consists in placing the 
instrument out of the reach of shot. The compass* box is made translucent, 
or serj^-transparent, in consequence of which it may always be lighted from 
below", and will be much Wire plainly seen at night thi!^ when liglitcd in 
the ordinary way. — Franklin Journo^ ^ 

Kin^e Ships lamched during 1828, — ^feombay, 84 guns, in India early 
in the year ; Hotspur^ 46 guns, at Pembroke in October; Speedy# 8 guns, 
cutter,’^ at ditto? in Summer; Nimrod, 20 guns, at Deptford* in dittrf^ Pearl, 
20 guns, at Colchester, in ditto; Sparrow, 10 guns, cutter, at Pembroke, 
in ditto; tJemet, 18 gun.F,®at ditto, ditto; Snipe, 8 guns* cutter, at* 
ditto, in ditto; Royal Adelaide, Uttguns, at Plymouth, in July; Clyde 
46 guns, at Woolwich^ in Octedjer. — United Service Jom* 

Ki^'s Ships at present Buildingc^ln the various'flock-yards the ships, 
^^^(iguns, at present 4)uddiiig, w as foflows Wtrceytei^^ 
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52 ^ms\--^Woolmch* — Traf^E^jjar, 120; Thuniterer, 84; fioscawen, 80; 
Chichester, 52; — Chatham. — Waterloo, 120 ; London, 02; Monarch, 84: 
— Portsmmith. — ^RoyaJ Frederick, 120 ; J!^ptune, 120; Indus, 80 ; Pre- 
sident, — Plymouth. — St. Georpfe, ifeO; Nile, 92; Hindostan, 81);’ 

Valiant, 70 Liverpool, 52; JamaioUt ‘&2 Royal William, 

120 ; Rodney, "^>2 \-^hombay, — Calcutta, 84 : — Kingston, Canada, — (Canada, 
104;^Wolfe, 104. Tnere are« besides, 75 vessels of various sizes in 
ferent slates of progress in several dock-yaisds* Of these 14 are of 40 
guns. — Unit, ti^rv. Jour. 

Coast ^v/g/4v on a w/’V’ Principle. — tji a paper published in the last 
number of ‘ llie Unitejl Service Journal,’ Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter, 
details the psjiacrlars of a method invented by him, of guiding vessels ])y 
night ‘as well as by day through the shoals which beset the English coast, 
by means of suspended light-towers. Mr.gMartin recommends that, after 
ascertaining by boring (he de^nth of the sand, a broiul triangular foundation 
shall be laid in the Allowing manner, as desciibed by himself ; — The 
material of the; foundation, to be hollow# metal boxes, each furnished at 
one end with two pi^^ijectinjf poi*tions, [and at the other with two corre- 
sponding holes, so that each box may be firmly locked into that on either side 
of it; the boxes arc hollow, that they may be more easily managed by the 
workmen, and are less expensive but they will h^, sufKcieiitly heavy, lie- 
cause each box, as it sinks, will he imrnedntely ink'd with sand. 

One hollow triangular layf^r of these boxes, thus inseparably locked iu 
•*'each other, must, in the interval of one low tide, be deposited iipoii the 
sand: thif layer will have sunk to a certain depth at tl\e ebbing of tlic n(‘\t 
tide, when another triangular layer of the^^i; boxes must be dropped upon the 
first ; this additional weiglit would cause th^ first layer to f>ink still deeper: 
an^ over these, at a very low tide, fresh layers of boxes must be sunk, *antil 
tile' lowest has reached tlie firm sand, on other substance, and will sink no 
farther. 

Into every hollow box as..it descended the sand would enter; it would 
also completely till the hollow triangular foundation, and being protected by 
irfroni any external influence, would add to its stabitily. When so many 
lay,c4s of lioxits have been sVinken lhat the upper layer lies within three or tour 
fed of tl,ie surtace of the sand, and will nut sink farther, the foundation 
would be completed. A„iight-towor, circular in form, as that least likely to 
be affected by the inflifcnce of the winds and wives, about ten fe(4 in 
diameter, might then be suspended fro^l the junction of three wrought iron 
legs, inserted into the foundation, and strongly united at their apex, thus 
assuming the lorin of a pyramid, with an equilateral triangular base. 

Upon locks lying beneath the water, the Jjmnging tower could he adopted 
witli slill greater advantange: in such a situation, the triangular trame, or 
founclatioii, would not be necessary, as the legs of the triangle could be fixed 
firmly into the rock. ^ ^ 

, § 12. — Geogra.pijy, Statistics, fee. 

Austrian Empire. — Tlie elevdnth part of a new ‘Atlas ofEurojie,’ pub- 
lished at Leipsick, is devoted to the geography of the Austrian empire, 
which it describes as comprised within the 41® 20' and 5%!® ‘i N. lat.'and ex- 
tending over IS® 21' of longitude, containing 12153.622 geographical square 
' miles, and ii population of 31,624,8|^, It eniy>ierates nine cl^aMs of niouti- 
tains, the Adriatic sea, with four bayi^ several lakes, eight great rivers willi 
their tiibutary .''licains, 10 canals, and 12 different nations and languages. 

Tobacco Monopoly" in Prance. — In France, *“as in most couAtrics of the 
, coiitinefit, both of tlie ancient and tmt khe manufacture of 
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tobacco IS Tnondt>olispd by the pjovernment, (Their accents purchise th(‘ 
I>lnnt, and Vnanufacture it, and it yy dispensed to the public from ^lops ip 
^ jjnled by the government, which thus obtains by this arrangjemont no h ss 
j) itron ic;c than profit. The produce pf this monopoly to the French -gov mi- 
inent amounts to 45,000,000 fr. or neariy 1,800,000/ f ^ ^ 

Rroporhon of male and female Births in Ft mce. — From.the best founded 
calculations, sa}s M. Poissdft, in a memoir read^o the French Academy Mf 
Sc lences it appears that in France the proportioh of male tjo female bn ths, 
formerly staled to be as 22 to 21, is hiore justjv reckoned It) 1 'J, * It is 
mentioned a ciicunislance v^orthj»ot remaik that in the births ol/lialural 
(liildien the propoition is different. From 1817 to 1822 the numbci ot 
these biiths thioughout France amounted to bo^. ami 1S<),2S2 

gills, Inch gave a proportion of dbout 204 to 1 0^, from which it would 
a])peai that in births of this class the number of girlp is nearei that of boys 
than m biiths in wedlock The only circumstances which any mfiueiuc 
ot this natuiecan be traced, besides that of legitimacy, is the residence m\ 
grt at towns, which has also the tdiidenc y to dimmish the number of male 
1)11 ths. • ^ 

Qwmtifi/ of Wood^ vi Ftanfe — According to M. Moreau de Jonnes, the 
authoi ot an essay which <|btamed a piize o#ered by the Koval Philosophical 
Society of Brussels, on the question ot the alterations piocliiccd m the phy^ 
sical slate ofcountiies by the destruction of forests, the woods in Fiance 
amounted, m 1750, to moie than a fourth ot the suiface of the whole lOim* * 
try, 111 I78S, to a sevonth and in 1814, to not quite jp twelfth ot that gut 
face llms, within sixty four yean, 5000 square miles of tjie woods of 
J ranee must hav\3 disappeareclt In England, Recording to llie author’s 
estimate, the woods amount to only one twenty-third of the surface ^ 

E(venu( of Spain — A conlrovcr*!^ has arisei? between a Spanish wiitei 
m the < Constitutionel Pans Journal, and the ‘ Gactta dt ihiyorui, a 
Spanish papii, published in Bayonne, on the amount of the levaiiu ol the 
Spanish monarchy. Ttic ‘ Const itutionel’ states the total at 2‘M ) 18,2 2/* 

1 C ils, (£201 >,182) The ‘Gacela’ above rq^yntioueif asset ts lliatilie levtiuie 
amounts at the least to 572,298,227 reals, oi £5,722,982. ^ t 

( hmitiihh Sodcty in-^Spam , — A diantable society foi succouiing the in- 
mites of till juisons has been re estaljjished mPainpelona This charily was 
foundel in IS05, but on the bieaking out ot the wai m l&()8, its beneficent 
labouis weu interru])ted, and had not since been usurned The object of 
Uk society was to give employment to the prisoners, to amelioiatc then 
illowaiice of piovision, and to mniish clothing and icligioiis and nioi il 
instruction It is upicsented to have pioduced during its shoit ixistiuci 
most bcniluidl effects. Instances aie refeired to, in wluch piisomis who. 
m the lu/lt of passion, bad subjected themselves to llie pun of coiiluKiuenl, 
by their industry contributed to the maintenance ol then families, and manv 
were restored to the path of viitue, jniPon llieir u lease la came mdustnous* 
and useful citizens The governor and comutander-in-cluet of llu province 
has been the chief promoter of the re establishment of the society, to which 
the bishop of the»dioccse has also contributed 17,000 rcaleg veiloii (£|70.) 

Pojjulattmf qf Cologne and^Bonn. E§u de Cohgne»^T)T Jacob, in <i 
recent work on Cologne and.Bonn, and^eir environs, states the amount ol 
the population ot the forme? place, in 1827, at 57,022, including a gaiiisou 
of 45 23 men In the same ^ar, the number of raanqJiictoiics ol Kiutle 
Colognj^ainounted to 14, whicll exported 500,000 bottles by watt i can uigi , 
bej^^a mst quantity, not ftsc%]i^ed, by land. Bona, according !o Dr 
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Jacob, contains 1,110 hou^s, besides churches and public buildings, and 
11,387 inhabitants, including <597 soldiers^f the garrison ; and in the summer 
of 1828/88G university AUegmteines Repertorium, 182^. 

Catholi^i Clergy of^Switzerland.-^h iha beginning of 1827, the catholic ^ 
clergy throughout \he different cantons of Switzerland consisted nf four 
bishops, 17 coll^ale churehes, with a corresponding number of provfMs, 
(nine of which bdonged tathe canton of the 'fessino,) 120 monasteries— 59 
for monks and friars, and *61 for nuns, and seven capuchin convents. These 
relig'io.tis houses are all contained wilhiK 16 cantons, exclusive of Neufchaiel. 
which tbas «nly a, capuchin feonvent, tbat at T^anderon. Berne, the largest 
canton of all, has only a single monastery.— 

Proportion of Poifulation to Clergy e'n various Cantons of Sivitzerhind, 
—The canton pf Freybourg, to a population of 83,700 souls, lias 279 monks, 
231 nvin^, and 247 member^! of the secular clergy ; total 757, or one in 110.^ 
iijhabitants. Deducting from the total population of the canton that of the 
district of Mprat, which contains^ 5100^protestants, with 5 pastors, or one 
clergyman to 102/) souls/the proportion in the nart of the canton purely 
catholic would be one ecclesiastic to 103 inhabitants. In the town of 
Freybourg there are, to a population of 64 CO souls, 45 secular clergy, 141 
monks, and 149 nuns, giving ju total of 335, or ore tc every 18 inhabitants. 
Of the monks 87 are jesuits, 21 Franciscans or cordeliers, 20 capuchins, 
and 13 Austin friars. Tlifre are 202 parish priests. 

In Soleure, to a population of 52,930 sovds, there are 98 monks, 123 nuns, 
and 127 secular clergy; total 348, or one in 152. In the town of Soleure, 
to a population of 4000 souls, there arj 65 clergy, or one m Cly’*? inhabit- 
ants. Inithis canton, wl^ere there are no jesuits, the Benedictines are the 
most numerous order of monks— they amount to 31, belonging to tne mo- 
hastery of Maria Stein. The number/ of parish priests within the canton is 
72, The heads of schools amount to 114, or one to 429 inhabitants. 

The canton of Zug, with a population of 14,800, contains 38 monks, 63 
nuns, and 99 secular clergy; total 210 or one in 70^ inhabitants. In the 
'town of Zug, of which the population is 2810, the number of ecclesiastics is 
^5^., or onet.do SlsV* The parish priests are to the number of 34. 

S The population of the canton St. Gall amounts to 157,700, of whom 
99,300 are catholics, and 58,400 protestants. The catholic secular clergy 
consist of 187 individuals, or one to 609 inhabitants. The monks, of whom 
26 are Benedictines, amount to 49, efr one in 2027. The number of nuns 
is 124, or one to 801 inhabitants. Total of the catholic clergy, 370 in- 
dividuals, or one to 276 inhabitants. The protestant clei gy is composed 
of 70 persons, or one in 833 protestant inhabitants. 

The canton of Geneva had, at the end of 1827, a population of 53,560 inha- 
bitants, of whom 37,720 were protestants, and 1 5,840 catholics. The protest- 
anl clergy consists of the venerable company of pastors of the •hurch of 
Geneva, composed of the bench of pastors o^ the city, 26 members, and of 
that of the country 24 members, n?a^ing a total of 50 individuals, of whom 
32 only perform pastoral funcjions, the rest are lay professors or are abroad. 
The dissenters or mummers, to the number of a-bout 280, have 3 ministers, 
or one to 93 persons ; the German protestant church has one minister ; tlie 
German Lutheran church one ; the Anglican church one : making alto- 
gether a total of 38 protestant clergy, or one in 1019 inhabitants. There are 
tour catholic priests in the city of'Geneva, afii 20 in the various parishes of 
the canton ; total 24, or one to 66? catholic inhabitants. 

The population of the canton of Vaud, the end of 1827, consisted of 
178,883 souls, Tiiere were 3032 calholica4t Lausanne and^ other places, 
with cfour parish priests, or one clergyman to 758 catholic la)Mne!hv'i^he 
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prolesfaut clergy consisted of 170lnembers, or one minister to 1 pro- 
Tc^taht inhabitants.— 2// der^neueHeti Weltkiinde* / 

« 

' (General Protestant Consistory of Warsaw, — Piir!?pi^nt to /Off itupeiinl 
ordinaiAje, of the date of the 28th of February, 1828, aA evimgelical gejieral 
consistory for the churches and schools of the Augsburg ainl reformed reh^ 
gion has been established at Warsaw in lieu of .the two— the evangeliqRl 
Augsburg, and llie evangelical reforn^ed consistory — formerly existing, •Tlie 
decree was published on the ‘JGth of ^pril of l ist yep, and the*^eneral (?ou- 
sistory was solemnly installed on the 2nd of July following. — All^meines 
Report. ' 

Asylum for the Bhnd m DenmarL — Seventeen years since a benevolent 
society established in Denmark an^institution for the cure oiMhe blind; the 
funds at that period amounted to 1500 bank dollars. An ai>pea\ to thi* 
pii])lic soon produced a sura of 7^00 dollars. At i&Ht the estabiishiucM 
receivetl only J2 young people; the number increased degrees; and at 
present the iuraates amount to 80, and the goverhfneat gives yearly a consi- 
derable aid to tti(; funds. The capital of the institution has moreover been 
augmented by charitable contributions to the sum of 54,000 dollars, so 
that now, together, with the* assistance received from the government, tlie in- 
come is sufficient to answer the current expen)j«». — Blotter fur Litoransvhv 
Vntorhaltung. ' ' 

Rororory of Health in India. — A paper in the last number of thi*‘ Kdin- 
burgh New Philosophical Journar lilies the advantage of a residence in the 
hill districts of the Himalayah, fot recovering the Jiealth of in(U<*i(luiils in- 
jured by the Climate o’f HengaJ. The district of the mountain to be resorteii 
to is the elevated range of the I!inial|,yah moiintajns, w'hieh rises abo\(' the 
Deyrah Doon. The centre part of this range, called Mussooree Tiln and 
Landour, has for some years been resortecl to ‘by invalids: lioiisi's W(*i'e 
erected there by them, a^d an experimental ])hysic garden for rhubarb, 6cc. 
established. It enjoys a delightful climate, present gig as great a degree of 
equability of te‘mperatiire from summer to mnter, and from day tif mglit, 
can be ciesirablc. In summer, the temperature is low, and all aecnm illation* 
of heat is preventecl by tlje coolness of tlie breeze wljjch ascends from the 
valleys. The transition to the rains msdees liardly any difference in the tem- 
perature ; and though the weather is gloomy occasionally, it is pleasant and 
healthy. In tlie month of October, of at the conclusion of the rams, the sky 
i.s so clear, the air so mild and sUU, that the climate is said to be perfectly 
deliglitful. This clearness end purity of the atmosphere continues tlnongh- 
oul the months of October and November. The a])proach of the cold is so 
gradual, and its degree so moderate, as to be well calculated to brwee the 
system, v\>en improved by a ^ireviotis residence among tlie bills. Tlie bills 
have lieen visited for several years for the recovery of health, and the Mus- 
sooree range has been resorted to for4hc?last four years, during vvhicli tune • 
mdiYiduHls of both sexes have resided there during the hot season and rains, 
and the recovery of invalids Was general. Dr. Diirke, the an ihor of’ the ai ti- 
de alluded to, whifth addressed to the director-general of the army medical 
department, recommends an establishment at the same spot of an invulul 
depot for tin* kipg's troojis in ^l^dia. A district equally favourable ibr the 
recovery of health, says the edjtor of the ^unial above mentioned, has been 
discovered in the Madias piysidency. It is on a table-land thirty mi^ s n’l 
extent, in the Neelgherry hills, between the Malabar andjCoromandel coasts. 

To this ^strift, tliose invalids ^formerly sent home to Europe are inuv 
remmpenorrfhe recovery of thi?ir health. A similar favourably situafed^spol. 
hasljeen lately met witlfto the northward of the Bombay presidency, v\ Iniiier 
invalids are to be sent. i * * • . 
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Popalatinn of SoUtk Ammea^^The fdfilowitjg fabl^ of the relative popu- 
lation >»f tlu‘ new republics, with regard to the number of inhahitatits to 
scpiare lef^gue, is given in a recently published work, Thomson's ‘ Official 
Visit to GujJkemalaA * 


\ 

Square leag'ues. 

Popniation. 

Inbahitants^ia 
the !«quare 

New Spain . 

« 

•! 75,830 


6,800,000 . 

league. 

• 89 

Guatemala- . 

. 16,740 

«. . 

2,000,000 . 

. 119 

Venezuela .«■ 

. ‘ 33,700 

c 

900,0001 

. 29 

Granada « 

. 58,250 


1,800,0001 • 

Peru.' . . 

. 12,150 

, , 

1,400,000 . 

. 115 

Chile . . . 

. 14,240 

c 

1,100,000 . 

. 77 

BuenoG Ayres 

. 126,770 

. 

2,000,000 . 

. 15 


« 

^The Caiaract ofthfiNioffara. — ^The fells of the Nias^ara are the great point 
of attraction Jfo travellers and idlers in Forth America. They arc annually 
visited by several thousand strangers of all nations ; for whose accommoda- 
tion fiiree large hotels have been built in the immediate neighbourhood, with 
every facility for the full e^oyment of the stupendous spectacle. 

The superiority of this Fall c(tfisists principallycin the immense volume of 
water it discharges. In a picture, it is tame and formal; but in nature these 
qualities are lost in the ge^jearSl effect. The best approach, for effect, is from 
Lake Erie, and in that case the rapid transition from the placid lake-like 
character of the river above, to the vehemence and reverberating roar of the 
Falls, makej a remarkable impression itn the spectator. 

The Falls are twenty -*pne miles from T^nke Erie, whei*e the river issues. 
Jn that distance it varies in width from three quarters ©f a mile to ujiward.s 
of seven miles ; this, however, is an extraordinary breadth, and only exists 
in one spot : in general thfe width exceeds but little a mile. The number of 
islands between the head pf the river and the Fall are twenty- eight. The 
^most considerable of these is Grand Island, five miles from Lake Erie : its 
^'dimensions are seven miles and a half long and si)? and a half broad. Tlie 
rast are mere islets, no* one ofithem exceeding one mile and a quarter in 
3engll\ and several of them lees than a quarter of a mile long. At Chip- 
pewa, two miles and R^piarter from the Falls, a change in the stream is per- 
ceptible. It becomes ^nsibly diminished in breadth. On the British shore, 
a ripple in the accelerated current itf perceived ; and at Bridgewater, one 
mile lower down, it dashes and foams over a succession of ledges. Below 
this, the water moves with equal , swiftness, but smoothly, over pebbly shal- 
lows, until it pi’ecipitates itself into the chasm of the cataract. On the 
American shore, the rapids begin at a point nearly corresponding with those 
on the Canadian side. i\s they approach the brink of the Falls, they leap 
from ledge to ledge with great fury. On the^Canadian shore Icgy steeps, 
15(1 feet high, overlook the cataract. The American lianks have no steeps, 
but ascend along the river side in a^q^ly wooded swell. 

At the cataract the Niagara plunges at once into a rocky 15 f)‘j 

feet deep, 960 yards broad at this place, aiui prolonged east-north- east, 
almost at right angles with the former course of the/ivw, for saven miles. 
Tins descenr takes place obliquely to the direction of the river, and is divided 
into three distinct falls ^ Iris Idand, and the islet onats right. These are 
named the ‘ Horse-shoe rail,' * firobon, or MTnttmorenei,' ai^the ‘Am^ican, 
Of Schfesser Falls, respectively. The whole line of subsidence is 1200 yards 
long ; but chord of this, joining its e^temfties, is 960 yards long. The 
Horse-shoe Fall TJccupies about oneiialf # the brink, and the base of Iris 
Island, and the American Fall, each abeptta quarter. The RibbodTA 
an islet adioining, take up each ten yards of the same line. ^ 

The AmuBican Fall is 162 feet high. ’ Stajrs have been constructed a little 
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below the Falls on both sides of|he river, to facilitate the descend of visitors' 
flown the sides of the chasm. — Quar. Jour, of Science, y 

Lakes of ihe United States of Alheyica, — The dlnynsions and depths of 
the SK principal lakes of the United States are as follj^ws > — ^ ‘ 




Lakej). Length Breadth* U»»pth. 


Ontario . 

ISOmileiS . 

. 4 0 mile) . . 

500 fathoms. 

Erie . . 

a7o . . . 

. 60 . • . . 

200 . , 

Huron . . 

250 . . f 

. 100 

. 50 . . . 

900.* ’ 

Michigan . . 

, 400 . . • 

UnkftownI 

Green Bay 

.105... 

. 20 . . . ? 

ITnknown. 

Superior . 

. 480 . . . 

.109 . . ... 



Milhank Penitentiary. — From^ the annual Report of this establishment 
for the last year, it appears, that on the 31st, December, 1827, there were 
471 male jtrisoners, and that 177 had been received (hiring the year. Of^the 
whole of these, 12 had died, and#t3 had been di^cnarged, leaving a total 
number remaining on the 31st December, 1828 „i 0 f 553 ^ of female prisoners 
there were 113 in the establishment at the close of 1827, 74 had beep re- 
ceived during 1828, three had died, 4 0 had been discharged, and one had been 
scut to Bethlehem, making a total tiumber^f females remaining in the F&ni- 
tentiary at the' beginning of this year, 143. The earnings of the prisoners 
during the year are valued at 4191/. 13#. Cd. ; t«>. of the males, in manufao- 
turiug, 3102/. 15#., of the same aa wardsmen, cooks, and bakers, 347/. 2#. 
of the females in n^dle-work 311/. 19#. 6c/., as wardswomert, cqpks, and 
lauudry-wonicn 420/. 18#. 6d. Aft|^ deducting allowances to prisoners, Ifh 
on manufactures^, fths on wag^, and to officers on manuf|LCfures, the 
protif arising to the establishment, and employed towards defraying its 
expenses, amounted to 2561/. Os, lOd. on the manufactures, and 582/, 15#. id, 
on the wages. The net prison o^ense amouAted to 19,194/. lOs.Hd., to 
which is added 5,180/. 9#. 7(/., the cost of a pew lodge erected .under Ihe 
direction of Mr. Sniirke. Out of 83 convicts, viz.f 62 males and 21 females 
who liad leeerved hi? majesty's pardon, between the re-opening oi titft 
prison and llu' 31st of December, 1827,i|the prisoners who liji-vti actually 
received gratuities for one year's good conduct, after they (juitted the pnso4, 
under the regulations contained in the rules of the Penilentiaiy on tlmt head, 
are 43 ; vfz. 33 males, ifnd 1 0 females ; and there ai% eight others, vijs. seven 
males and one female, who are asceMained to be in respectable situations, 
and going on well, though they have not claimed the reward. Two males 
have died since their release from the prison. Three males and four females 
have committed fresh offiences, an^ three males are believed to be leading a 
disorderly or disreputable life; 13 males and six females are considered as 
doubtful characters ; and one male, who is gone to sea, makes up the 8.L 


Number of Lau^^s in England and Wales. — The new law list contains 
the names of 1034 barri.^ters, 138 compel under the bar, conveyancers, and 
'Special-pleaders. There are 283 p^es of names of Londfm attorni(*s, antf 
on an amage, 32 names on each page, making 9056 total amount. Thfli'e 
are 25} pages of names, of Country attornies in England and Wales. Taking 
the average nuniberbf names in each page at 106, which will bet jtbund to be 
pretty eoneet, ue get 2667. Thus we arrive at rather a curious fact, viz, 
that the attof-nies in tb^ metrtipolis aJoneshear a proportion Of 7 to 2, vvlien 
compared with the gross amount of attvfnies in England and Wales, Luiidou 
excepted. The whole amount of lawyers in England and Wales, according 
to tlie foreg<yiig statement, is ^,695* «• 



. and April. 



Highest tempfflWtture.at noon since March 20, 67®. Mean Temperature, 43°, JMejwi Atmosi^ht^uj prf 
sure, 30.33. c '0 « 


* 9i rong SW. Avind on the ISth 
of tlfe following day. 


and 13th inst. Tempestuous ft om 11^ hour P.M. of the 14th to 6 hn 
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J 1.— Natural pHiLOsoPHXf 

M, Raspaits Opinion as to Active Molecules. — ln'*a notf to the * Ms^azin^ 
of Natural History* of last mont^^ Mr. Bakewell, on the subject of the mole- 
cules of organic bodies, quotes'' the opinion of M, Raspall, a French natu- 
ralist, who has taken much interest in the inquiry respecting the active ^mle- 
cules in the grains of pollen, anc||,who will not admit that these granules are 
organized bodies. He says they are nhnute. resinous ^oncfletions formed in 
the fluid ejected from the pollen : when the drop is evaporated they do not 
change their form; whereas, after evaporation, all animalcules collapse* 
These resinous granule were almost i^tantly dissolved when a drop of 
alcohol was applied to them. Respecting the spontaneous motion supposed 
to be found in all inorganic substances, M. Raspail says he has never dis- 
covered the smallest trace of it. ' 

Mr. Bakewell, in alluding to the opinion of Dr. Brewster, as gjyen in the 
* Edinburgh Joum^ of Science,' ^d which we recorded in abstract in the 
last number of our Magazine, say * that it would have been satisfactory 
if ly Brewster had also stated* the result of his 'own observations. On the 
motions of inorganic molecules, the Doctor considers the question decideil^by 
the antecedent improbability of theil existence. Mr. Bakewell says, he concurs 
in that (qpinion with Dr. Brewster, from having attentively examined various 
mineral substances, but, he observes, that a haturalist so eminent as Mr* 
Brown should be an*vercd by facts, and not by conjectures ; and the mcce 
so, he observes, as Dr. Brewster’s opiniM, in the same paper* respecting a 
planetanr motion of the molecules, will by many be deemed as improbaWe 
as Mr. Brown's opinion of their possessing spontaneous motion. ^ 

• • 

Cornmriso7i of the Light of the^Sun with that of the fixed Stars . — In 
the ‘ Riilbsophical Transactions’ for the year 1767, a suggestion is thrown 
out by Mr. Michell, that a comparison between the light received from the 
sun and any of the flxed stars might furnish data for estimating their relative 
distances ; but no such direct comparison had been attempted before tlie 
time of Dr Wollaston, whose observations on the subject were communicated 
to the Royal Society in a paper read on the 1 1 th df December. Dr. Wollaston 
was le»Ao infer, from some observations which he made in the year 1799, 
that the direct li^t of the sun is about one million times more intense than 
that fif the full moon, and, Ihereforef vdly many million times greater than that 
of all the fixed stwfs taken collectively. In brderto compare the light of the 
sun with that of a star, 1^ took as an intermediate object of comparison the 
light of *a candle reflemra from a small bulb about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, filled with quicksilver, and seen by one eye through a lens of two 
inches focusf, at the same tim^ that the star or the sun s image, placed at a * 
proper distance, was vfeweil by the qjher eye through a telescope. The 
mean of various trials seemed to show that the ]igU of Sirius is equal to 
that of the sun seen ip a glass bulb, one-tCnth of m iiu^ in diameler, at the 
distanfli of 210 feet\ or that they are in the premortion of one to tep thou- 
: but as nearly 9no half of the » lest by reflectimii (he 
^JowRNAXi OP Facts. 0 
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real, proportion between the light from Sirius and the sun is not greater than 
that of one to twenty thousand millions. If foe annual parallix of Sirius be 
half a seepnd,. corresponding tp a distance pi 025,491 tinjes that of the sun . 
from the e«irth, its diameter would be ^'7 /ipes that pf the sun, and its light 
13*8 times a%*great. ^The distance at*whichthe sun would require to be 
viewed so that its brightqess might be only equal to that of Sirius, would be 
141,421 times its present 'distande ; find. « still in 'the ecliptic, its annual pa^ 
rallax in longitude would be rfearly 3" r; but if situated at the same angular 
distance from the ecliptic as Sirius % it would have an annual parallax in 
latitude 1*8 ''^— i * 

Indications of The following table of the indications of Spring 

has been commumcated* to the Magazine of Natural History.' The fable 
is the register of sixty years’abservations, made by Robei-t Marsham, Esq., all 
Stratton- Hall, sitAated nearly m the centre df Norfolk. The earliest date re-* 
corded is the year 1 735, and tne latest observation appears in 1800. The least 
vari&ions are in the timfe'of the appearance of the mi^atoif birds, and the 
hatching of yodng r(joks. The gre6.test range is in the blossoming of the 
turn^, the appearance of the yellow butterfly, and the singing of the thrush. 


Eailieit. ‘ Latest. GreaU.^t Diflereaiie 

' observed in 

Thrush sings . 1735, l5ec. 4. ^.1766,. Feb*' 13. 56 years — 81 days. 

Nightingale sings .1752, April 7. 1792, May 19. 59 years— 42 days, 

phurn Owl sings F781, April 29. 1792, June 26. 46 years — 58 days> 

Cuckoo sings ,1752, April 9. 1767, May 7. 51 years — 29 days. 

King Dove^‘coo 1751, Dec. 27. 1761, Mar. 20.v 47 years— 83 days. 

Rooks build . . . t 1800, Feb, 2. f 1757, Mar. 14. 53 years — ^^40 days. 

Young Rooks / 1747, Mar. 26. Iif64, April, 24. years— 29 days. 

Swallows appear 1736, Mar. 30. 1797, AmII 26. 62 years — 27*days, 

Frogs and Toads croak 1760, Feb. 20. 1771, MajJ* 4. 57 years— 73 days. 

Yellow Bulterfiy appears. ..... 1790, Jan. 14. * 17^, April 17. 36 years— 93 days. 

Snowdrop appears ,1?78, Dec. 24, 1796, Feb. 10, 65 years--** 48 days, 

Turnip flowers 1/96, Jan. 10. 1790, June 18. 55 years-«Mi29 days. 

Wood Anemone blow%v 17U0, Mar. 16. 1784, April 02. 30 years— 37 days. 

Hawthorn leaf. 1.1759, Feb. 11. 1784, April 22. 59 years — 70 days. 

Hswthorn flowers ,1756^ ^pril 1^. 1799, June 2. 59 years — 50 days, 

Sycamore«leaf 1750, Feb. 22. 1771, May 4. 57 years — 71 days, 

Birch leaf .1750, Feb. 21. 1771, May ,4. 52 years— 72 Hays. 

Elm leaf, 1779, Mar. 4. 1784, May 6, 47 years — 63 days. 

Mountain Ash leaf. . 1779, Mar. 6^ 1771, May 2. 43 yea’-s— 57 days. 

Oak leaf 1750, Mar. 31 . 1799, May 20, 54 years— 50 days. 

Beech leaf 1779, April 5. 1|T1, Mat 10. 53 years— 35 days. 

Horsechestuut loaf 1763, Mar. 10. 1771, Maf 2. 47 years — 52 days. 

Spanish Chestnut leaf 1794, Mar. 28. 1770 May 12. 36 years — 45 days. 

Hornbeam leaf *>,1794, Mar. 7. 1771, May 7. 40 years— 61 days. 

Ash leaf . i'I779, April 2. 1772, May 26. 36 years — 54 days. 

Lime leaf 1794, Mar. 19. 1756, May 7. 43 yifears— ^49 days. 

Maple leaf 1 794, Mar. 15. 1 771 , May 7, * 84 years— 63 days. 

c i. 


Action of the Pressure of Mtdds.—Wt, Downes, in ^Kjofeot lecture on 
hydrostatics and hydrodynamics at the London Mj^hafti^Institution, after 
alluding to the many proofs extant which show the eirrer supposing that 
the Romans were ignorant ofjthe fact that fluids always rise to the level of 
their aource, enforced the necessit 3 f of attentipn to ^ strengih^f the pipes 
ucedfor conveying water from a gre^t distance oyerinregular surfaces, a pur- 
pose for which the proper materifds, not the knowledge of the principle, were 
wantinig to the Ron^ns. Mr. Downes showed tha^ MiMsure of fluids in- 

cres^s aceoiding to the depth, and consequbntl)^|i greater ij^ressure 
JoStoted mMxt interior mafsm in a valWr^LMi 
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on one which passes over a hill. The lower pijfes should therefore be mede 
ijjrong enough to resist this inciijased piessure. but if the more glevaled 
ones should be of equal strength, a ‘great waste of material would tdke place, 
^ while on the contrary, if the whole ot the pipes shc^l(J be onlyjjuat sjiong 
enough to resist the pressure on those which occupy the higffest place, the 
lower f)ipes would be inevitably burst. For thasame reasop a vessel intended 
to contain a large quantity of fluid should be niade of a somewhat conical 
form^its thickness gradually increasing from top* to bottom,, in proportion to 
the increased pressure which its sides have to resist. . Mr. Bownel» in tlie 
same lecture, corrected the popuiat error tvhich prevafle inspecting the 
pressure sustained by flood gates, winch is suppo^ 4o increase with the 
quantity of water lying against them , while, inrealitjf, thefressine dep^'nds 
solely on the depth of the water with which they are in contact, without any 
refeience to quantity. — Manual qf^Sctence and Literature, • 

Temperature af Wire connecting the opposite ^ole^ qf a Galvanic Pile — ^In 
a paper communicated to the Fren<Ji Academy of Sciences m ^ecemlier last, 
and since published, M Becquerel announces th^result gf experiments made 
by him with a view to determine th( temperature of divers fioints of a wlr® 
traversed by an electric current. It is a well-known fact, that when the tWo 
poles of a voltaic pile ai^ connects by atshort wire, a proper charge will 
make the wire ted hot in the middle In explaining this phenomenon, it 
has been admitted that the temperature was ecyial at all points, hut that 
the extremities being the first to teel the effects of rtfngeralion m conse- 
quence of their contact with the battery, the middle would show S 3 Hnptoma 
of a higllte' temperature. M Becq^rel, in his experiments, in order that 
the cooling of tne*extreraities hy^their contact with the battery might have 
as littA effect as possible, used a long wire.* The result proved that tiw 
temperature increases progressively from each end towards the middle , ancl 
consequently, that the cause which gives rise to ah electric current, of which 
the intensity is constant at eaoh point ot the wire, acts os an accelerating 
power in the developement of heat. — Bull . Untv, ^ 

Ecrpamion of Substances by Heat — The ‘ Manual <rf Science and Jateratur^ 
in an article on the expansion of bodies by^eat, gives the following TahleJ 
to show the absolute dilatation in length of several generally used substances, 
l)y being heated from Ji'kto 212° Fahrenheit. • 

Glass Tube 0008613 ^Silver 0019086 


Pldtina 0008842 Tin 0021720 

Iron 001l8ii?0 Lead 0028483 

Steel 00123^5 Zinc 0029420 

Gold 0014660 Glass from 32 to 212 . .000S613 

Copper 0017182 *12 — 392 . .0009182 

Brass 0018667 092 — 572 . .OOlOJJl 


Expansion of Liquids in bulk, 

^Alcohol . ,11 * '^ater^saturatedwithcom- 

Nitnc Acid (sp. I 4) . It mon salt ... . 

Fixed OiH ....... .08 Water 

Oil of Turpentine*. * . . *07 Mercury 

Sulphunc iEtber 07 Apparent expansion 

Acid (?ip. gr. 1^5) -'JOe «m glass .... 

Muriatic Acid (sp. gr. 1.137)* 06 ^ 


.05 

.046 

,018 

.015132 


Cause of tlw Unvaming degreg of Saltness in the fPaiqgfi of th< Minkter- 
ra/ieaw*#On Txanihpg tne conteuts of ^Uree bottles of water, takeii up a( 
abq^^nny Ailes witam the Stfaits flf Gibraltar, aad from a depth of 67» 
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Mhoms, if was found to have a density eiojeeding that of distiUrtmter by 
more ttjan four limes the usual excess ; |ifid accordingly it left upwi ey^o- 
ralion more than four times the nsua^, quantity of saline residuum. The 
resutt of the ^xamin^atpn of this specimen has been stated by Dr. Wollaston 
to acCord completely with the anticipation that a counter-currerit of denser ^ 
water might exi^ at great ^depths in the neighbourhood of the Straits, 
capable of carrying westward into the Atlantic as much salt as enters into 
the Mediterranean with the eastern current near the surface. If the two 
curmntS were of equal breadth and dep^h, the velocity of the lower current 
need ov}y be one^urth of that of the upper current, in order to prevent any 
increase of saltn^ iu the Mediterranean.— PA«7. Mag. 

Means ^ ohtainitig^Nitrate of Tin, or the Protonitrate . — This substance 
is successfully employed in some dye-houi^es in dyeing scarlet. It may also, 
says M. Chevreul, be used with advantage in the preparation of tlio purple 
precipitate of Cassius. ^ ‘ The Dictionnaire Technologique,' after observing that 
this salt has ^uch an aridity for oxygen/fhat it is difhcult its prot- 

oxicle with the nitric acid, and also to maintain the combination of the two 
bodies, gives the following methods of obtaining it. Bring the acid into 
comact with the tin in a laminated state, or in the form of ribands, the acid 
being previously diluted with w^fer until it mar!'s about 4° or 6° of the 
areometer. Having carefully enclosed ft in a stopped vessel, leave it 
to act for several days. By degrees the metal passes into a protoxide, which 
dissolves with^t the extrication of much gas ; nitrate of ammonia is after- 
wards found in the liquid, and which is supposed to be formed thus : — Part 
of the oxygen has been furnished byi^he water, and another pIFt by the 
nitric acW, when completely decomposed ^ tliis afterwards becomes mixed 
with azote^ and which nnall}^ unites with the Infdmgen, to form the am- 
monia. > j 

The protonitrate of tin ban be obtained more pure and concentrated, by 
bringing the protoxide inlp immediate contact with the nitric acid, largely 
^diluted ; but this process requires that the protoxide be previously prepared, 
"which complicates the operation. In employing thiC mode, the ordinary salt 
^ tin (thevprotochlorate'of tin) p dissolved in water ; then filter it, and add 
ammonia in a slight excess to it : thus is formed an abundant white pre- 
cipitate, which is the hydrate of the protoxide ; then submit the mixture to 
ebullition. Tlie precipitate changes its colour ; it becomes at first gray, and 
then black ; it acquires more coheskn, and is deposited more readily : it is 
now deprived of the water of combination .which it contained^ Suffer it to 
cool, wash it by decantation, and leave it ^ dry. 

No more of the protonitrate of tin should lie prepared at once than is 
required for use, as it readily decomposes. At the end of a short time, it 
forms a gelatinous depollt^ which is nothing else than the sub-protonitrate. 

Potato Sugar obtained Crystallized.^M^^^. B. Mollerat, dt’ Pouilly^, 
sur-Sadne, the proprietor of a manu&cture of chemical products, has lately 
shown to strangcHrs and merchants ivho have visited his establjfhmenb 
potato sugar in chiystals, decidedly formed, and perfectly resembling very 
white sugarcandy.— Univ. 

Andogy between Chlory^ of Azote and Chlonde "of Ammonia. — M. 
Serullas announced to thOrAcad^mie des Sciences, on the l^th April, that 
he had tried on the chloride of a!tote the ex|)eriments which he had formerly 
made on the iodide of azote. IVfihi this compound he had obtained residls 
his former experiments : he had ascertained t|iat tte chloride 
Cl wOte was a emoride of ammonia* This analogy l e d M. S’^rullas to ex- 
^ine 1 ^ fnlminating silver, which Berthqjilet, who was the <li|Ak;ire of 
iw eoiuwBtea w aa ammonkle of ^ver, wl^ other chemists eoa^uRti it 
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as an wttAUe. .*M. S^llas has satisfied himsdf that this compohnd 'waS’ 
Heffmed by an oxide of siltar and ammonia. 

Ch^ical Ancdym of the Balm Mecca» — M. '^cmnisdorlQI^/a Gi^nmn 
chemist, has eiyoyed the opportunity of anaJyzintf a quantity" of biUm of 
h{ecct», perfectly pure, and of the first quality* The Results of his exjj«ri* 
ments he announces to be as follows: — l.»The principal iogi^edients 
of balm of Mecca are volatile oil and resins. 8. This balpa does not con- 
tain benzoic acid, nor does it fumisJi any. According to the definitton*of the 
French chemists, therefore, the ba^ of Meftca should ^ .erased tfrom tlie 
list of balms ; but that definition has not been adopted in Germany. *3, Five 
hundred parts of balm of Mecca contain. 

Volatile oil . . . • . 150 grains. 

Neutral resin, not solubfc in alcohol . . 20* 

soluble in alcohol •. . 320 

Extractive matter, colouring and bitter ...» 2 

Wairtc . . . # 8 • 

500 

4. The volatile oil probably gives to the balm tlie extremely pleasant otteuir, 
and the aromatic and shaip &ste which di^nguish it. 5. The resin soluble 
in alcohol is to 'be considered as neutral, since it shows no affinity with the 
alcaline bases, and does not act as a base tow^^ds the acids. 6. The itih 
soluble resin is neutral for similar reasons. It had alread^een found ill * 
the balm by M. Vaiiquelin. 7. The extractive colouring matter is probably, 
considering its small quantity, an accidental ingredient. 6. ^he balm of 
Mecca cannot belhe produce of^ cucurbitaceousnlant (of the water meloti 
kind) ns the traveller Burehhardt represents it. The plant which fumish|s 
it must be of the terebinihaceous (ti^rpentine) fa^ly. 

New Hall of the Academy cf Sciences at St, Petei'sburgh»--A ttew large 
and magnificent building has been erected at St. Petersburgh for tne 
Academy of Sciences. JTiie edifice is just finished. The great Gottorp glolm 
lias been brought from the former building, whicli served for t|je purposjpS 
of the Academy, and placed in a rotunda in the new building. * 

2.— Naturai History.* 

Cuvier's Subdivision of Vertebrate Animals , — ^The Baron Ouvjier, in 
system of zodogy, divides v^rtebrated animals, considered as one of the 
four grand divisions of the amal kingdom, into subdivisions or classes, 
characterised by the kind or strength of their motions, as dei[)endent on tlie 
quantity of their respiration ; since it is from the respiral ion that the mus- 
cular fibres derive their energy and their irritaMKty. The quantity of re- 
spiration jdepends on two conditions : the first is ine relative proportion of 
blood wliich is presented to the respirMory organs in a given time ; the 
seconcL the relative proportion of oiiygen which enters iato the composition* 
of thelftuul in wl>jch the animal lives, whether water or air. The quantity 
of blood which iS^led on by respiration, depends on the structure «nd dis* 
position of the o^any of respiration and circulation. Tlie organs of circu- 
lation may be double, so that all the blood wh)^ is returned by the VfStis js 
obliged to ciroulate through thcjespiratorij organs, before it is i^arried again 
to different paAs by the arfenes ; or these organs may be Simple, so tliat 
only a portion of the blood returned ftom the body to the heart is obliged lo 
pass through the respiratory organs, and the rest circujates imam thiPJgh 
the body, without having been Subjected to the effects or respiration. 
latteyif%| case ^th reptiks'f tbdir qhantity of respiration, aod ml 
quilmas &at depend on it, vary accor£ng to the paioponiion of blM tfhicli 

^ * k ■ 
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■^entelrsfhe^imjjs at each pulsation. FronL these characters Cuviel!'"lbfms the 
four sRl^divisions or classes of veilebrated animals, which are, — Class 4. 
Mamimfi^ 'ous Animals^ which brin^ forth their young alive and suckle them, 
being provicl^d wifi ^teats (T.at. mammoi), whence the name is derived.* 
Class 2. Birds. Class 3. Reptiles. Class 4. Fish. , / 

In tnammiferous quadrii|teds the quantity of respiration is less than tlfat 
of birds ; but it is greater than that of rej)1iles, on account of the structure 
of the i;espiratory organs ; and exceeds tliat of tishes, on account of the dif- 
ferent elemep^ts in >Vhich thef^ live. I?ence result the four kinds of move- 
ments, ivhich tllje foil!* classes of vertebr;fted animals are particularly destined 
to exert. Mat^mifSrous animals, in which the quantity of respiration is 
moderate, are generally formed to develope their strength in walking or 
running. Birds, which have a larger quantity of respiration, have tlie 
activity and strength of ‘muscles necess^iry for flying. Reptiles, m which 
respiration is more feeble, arc condemned to crawl ; and many of them pass 
a part of their lives in* ti, kind of torpor.^ Fishes require to be supported in 
an element nearly^ as heavy, as ‘fliemseives, in order to exert their proper 
motions in swimming. — Mitg. of Nal. History. 

'New Species of Tapir. — In the sitting of the Academic des Sciences; (If 
the" Pith of April, M. G. Cuyk • read a report or the memoir of M, Roulin 
on the natural history of, the tapir, and •especially on that of a new», species 
discovered by the author of the memoir in the elevated regions of the Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes. The reporter concluded that the animal described ])y 
M. Roulin is a new* species of tapir, and complimqnts the author of llie 
memoir on ,the enterprising and enlightened spirit which has directed liis 
labours, aii.d on his succ€;ss in adding to tlv‘ catalogue of known animals an 
ipiportant quadruped fltdonging to a genus of which* liitherto one )?pecies 
only has been recognised. In his report M. Cuvier addressed liirnself par- 
ticularly to mark the anatomical characiiers which distinguished the new race 
of tapir, as well from the ancient one of America as from that of Sumatra. 

■ He insists that the new species resembles mucli n^ore the antediluvian pa- 
laeotherium than either of the two heretofore known ; but he protests against 
fidmitting (be suspicion of a nretamorphose of the palKothei ium of tlie 
uncient world into the tapir species of the existing races. The di Terence in 
their osteology lie says is very great; the cheek-teeth are not at all alike, and 
the tapirs liave to the* fore legs a toe more than‘‘'the palaeotheriums. M. 
Roulin suggests that the me ol the Cf/inese is no other than the young tajiir. 
He also refers the griffin of the ancients to the tapir, asserting that this 
animal, viewed at a distance, and sitting in a posture of repose, calls to mind 
the images given of griffins, with the exception of wings, and these he treats 
as an addition of subsecpient times, and not mentioned by Herodotus in his 
description of this mythological animal. These ideas, says the reporter, are 
ingenious, and may appear of value to the learned who give Ihei^ attention 
to antiquities. 

* Emi^ation of Snipes. — A NorMk sportsman gives the following result 
of his observations on the amval of snipes in the district oflhe country in 
which he resides. They are regulated, he observes, in ibeir emigration by 
the state of the temperature and the ejuarter whence the wmd blows. Tlieir 
arrival, towards the hcginBing of Feliriiary, is delayed by the prevalence of 
east and north-easterly winds ;|but shoulcj -warm genial accompanied 
w^ith south-west winds, prevail, tligy wdll arrive in greater numbers, and at 
an earlier period Their return is much regulated by the state of the at- 
moira|ierictemper^ure, teasmiieh as that return is consistent- with flow er- 
ing m certain wild plants, which is retarfed or forwarded p?ecis^ as the 
. fiprin|| happens to be cold or warm. Fer ffistJmee, in the latter the 

month iOf February th$ little Draba vema is seen opening its flow^ nnlSld 
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Walls «nd banks T^ith a southern exposure f at that time ft fejv snipes (the 
4 advanced guard of the main bo^J are invariably to be found in th^ marshes. 
When (about the second week in jVIarch) the Ranunculus Ficarjif is noticed, 
and the Viola odorata is seen in Wossom, diversi^ )n the pi^suit oC snipe- 
, sho 9 ting is sure to be found. The return of snines has%een noticed, in 
some years (as in 1825), as early as the »last w^k ip February ; and, in 
some years (as in 1825), the arrival of the greater body has been as late as 
the last week in March. The usual time, howdwer, for their principal 
gration may he stated to take plaftj from about the 14th of Mareh*to*the end 
. of the month. • • , • • 

i» § 

Vafw of European Sinking Birds in Znrf/S,— The following prices at 
which European singjM^^ir werejjalued in thci Eas^ Indies in IF82 liaii 
iieen communicated Natural History,' and extra(‘tod 

from an account-book of the Tate .tlSlR Gj*aliam, Esq? of ttickentiy. near 
Carlisle, who resided in India above twenty years : 1 1 goldfinches, f»(» Uacjiiy 
rupees (rather more than 2.9. jer rupee) ; 1 bhftikbird, 40 Vm/;. ; 1 1 Brush, 
^0 rup.; 1 nightingale, 26 rup. ; 1 lare, 25.rg?>- 3 goolsift*ahs, 2 4 rup, 

!• Bparmaroti Whale taken off Whiistahle. — 'TJfe sant^ f^io^cal ^fte ctil- 
lected various accounts of the cachalot or speWnacetj<w’hj^ taiRen jm Wlnt- 
stable in Fetp’uary lastft The following % oFTbFTarJimilars : — 

/dWit whale was left by the tid<? in only 8 ft. of water on tlie Essex coast, 
in which situation he was seen by the master gf a French shi]), wdio imme* 
diately put off to attack him. He was then so much exhausted liy benti’rfjj* 
about in shallow yi'ater, as quietly to suffer a smaH cable to be Attactied to 
his tail, and thus promised to bteome an easily-conquered j>rize. He was 
forthwith fastened to the vesijel and taktfn in tpw. In aboiit^half an hour, 
ho\fever, the deep water having by that time so much renovated his pqjver, 
it was soon apnarent that he W8.s the stronger swimmer of the two, as he 
actually towed the shij) stem foremost a consiSerable distance. This trial of 
strength tirokc the cable, and he regained his liberty. The animal was afl to- 
wards stranded on the opposite coast, off which he was attacked by fisher- 
men of Whit stable, wTio went in quest of him ; aijd, after a short but penlSus 
hunt, drove him within lialf-a-mUe of th* shore, where the wtaried anlTjjKl, 
having in vain attempted to escape, rolled himself on his side, aqp expiml. 
Two harpoons were found sticking in his back, which seemed to be very 
much bruised, owing,*probably, to the shallowness of the water in which he 
had been so long confined. The'Njtench arising from the dead iioily was 
almost intolerable, and was sqjelt at three miles’ distance from the sea. The 
noise of his floundering upofl the shingles was compared to that of all his 
bones being broken, which, added to his bellowing, was as teniblS"^ the 
ear as the sight of so vast an animal, exerting his utmost power in a^strtfggle 
for existence, was to the eye. His death was promptly effected by a seaman 
in the .^ireventive service^ who had served on board a whaler, thrusting a 
spear in a proper direction, and putting an instantaneous slop to his 
sufferings. , » • 

This animal was a male, nearly full grovyi, being nearly 63 ft. in length 
and 36 ft. in cimmference. He yielded 9 tons of oil and a coasiderable 
quanti% of spermaceti ; much of both was, however, unfortunately lust, by 
oorang out of me wounds, in the interval between its death m\A Jlenvmg^ as 
the cuttin^^.up is termed l]y the whale fishermen. The value'of the oil is 
stated to be ml. per ton, ifiaftir^ the arfimal worth 720Z., exclusive of the* 
spermaceti, x\.s soon as Jhe prize wasflijecured, the fortunate men dc.spatrlied 
one of their.oomrades to town, to offer it for sale for 200/. It is said that 
he succeecfbd in his mission, ISut, by some accident, not^etumiug at the time 
eif<<bie(i it was sold to MosSre. Jlnderby and Slurge, of Thameses Wcet, for 
Bo guinoaSt the first purchaser relinquishing lus claim; and copprs 
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erected on tbe beach by Mr. Sturge*a men, the ^eration of eatti%^' and 
boiling the blubber commenced hve day? Cifter its death : but, even in that ^ 
short intenfl^h the internal parts had becopie so insufEerably putrid, that the 
intestines, wfijch weret-three cart-loads, were carried away and spread on the 
fields a? manure. These exuviae were afterwards examined, in the hope of 
discovering ambergris, but without success. 

The purchasers liberally ga/e the men 40 guineas in addition to the origi- 
nal bargain, and they also realised 40/. by exhibiting the whale on the beach ; 
so that the crews of the boats^ were evAitually well recompensed for their 
trouble ajjd ris^k. ,j,$he skeleton w'as presented by those gentlemen to the 
museum of the Zbologicai Society ; but government having put in a claim ' 
to the b royal fish,' the yihole proceads^of it am ui^r arrest, and the bones 
now lie Wnitening on the shore. ^ 

Effects of Fresh Water on — ^The ‘ Magazine of Natur^ 

History/ of May, opens ^witli a curious and interesting paper on the remark- 
able effects produced by Iresh water on certain marine animals and plants, 

■ which has been lately^read to, the Belfast Society of Natural Histoiy by Dfj 
D rumiuond. Among other objects, the experiments on which were detailcij 
by 6r. Drummond, was the white-worm, or lurg, or lu^gan, the Nereis 
coenilea of Limbus. A^numb^ ^ecimens of tl^'S animal lay on a plate 
and were niotiofcss. The doctor dipped his hand in fresh water, 
a jerk sprinkled some, drop? of it over the plate, and the specimens ori^- 
hi about two seconds the worms were all in violent agitation, rolling round 
on the longitudinal axis of their bodies, and writhing together in apparent 
loonies. After a few minutes the agitation ceased, and' they again lay mo- 
tionless. Hft 'then tried the effect'" of touching an individual with a small 
drop of fresh water. The part to which the latter was applied, almost 
meoiately contracted in the manner that a leech contracts at the place where 
a little salt is applied to it, arid then the v^uole animsQ became agitated, and 
dashed violently about the plate, frequently,’ at the same time, protruding 
and contracting its proboscis. Other trials were made, and followed by 
siiujlar effects ; it mattered not what part of the anilual was touched : the 
snjailest drop* of water frtm the ppint of a probe produced the partial con- 
tr&tion at the part, and then the general convulsive writhing and agitation 
of the whole body. Even fragments of the worm were similarly affected. 
It appeared, however, that the moutjh extremity wi« more sensible to the 
touch of the i>oi?pn than any other parif as the convulsive efibrts which fol- 
lowed seemed more violent, and longer continued than when the water was 
applied elsewhere. As the iiMNft. striking way of exemplifying the virulent 
effects of fresh Dr* D&^ond recommends, when the worm is at 

rest, to apply coff^ciitively froin the point of a probe ten or a dozen small 
dr'ops of sea ^ier to any p?jft of it ; this causes no alteration; the animal 
continues motionless. If we then change the drop to be applied from salt to 
fresh, the yeiy first application of thelatter imrfiediately produces the phe- 
nomena l&Qve described. 


Respiration of Crustacea . — According to a luemoir by MM* Audouin 
and Milne Edwards, read to the Academy of Sciences, aira reported pu by 
MM, Cuvier and Dum^ril, and the experiments tliei!ein.detailedi it ap- 
pears that in all Crustacea the gills (branchiee) are adapted to perform 
, the functions of respiratory organ|», in atmospheric air as welJ as in water ; 
that the death, more or less rapid, of all the aquatic races when exposed 
to fee air, depends on several causes, of which Dne of the most direct is 
the e^;g|||>ration whj^h takes place on the gills, and which causes them to 
diy u^lhat consequently, one of thcjfequi^jes for the suppoft of|Jife in 
BavSng .gills, and which exii^is is to have thosw^ o^ns 

secured ih>m mfiiig up; and lastly, that^th^e hsdispeiisable aitatignpaahft 
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at-e fimnd provided for in the divers kinds^of hard crabs, all of which 
f possess various organs destined |o absorb and keep in reserve & quantity of 
water sufficient to keep up a suiti^le degree of humidity arouncUhe gills* 

Manifold Properties of the Elder Tree. — The elder ^ree, aays l\Tisa Kent, 
in art article in the ‘ Magazine of Natural ffistory,’ jdoes as much good by 
its noxious as by its agreeable qualities. 1^ corn or ’other vegetables be 
smartly whipped with the branches, they will oommunicate a sufficient por- 
tion ot this scent to keep off the«insects by which so many planis are fre- 
quently blighted. An infusion oj the lea\%s, pqured over ^ilantg, will pre- 
serve them from caterpillars also. The winc^miule from Ihetberries is 
well known ; but, perhaps, U may not be so generally Iq^own that the liiuls 
make an excellent pickle^, A water distilled from the flowers rivals fiulter- 
milk itself as a rural cosmetic. » In sadl^ remote countrjj places it supplies 
the place both of the surgeon and the druggist ; it furnishes ointments, in- 
fusions, and decoctions, for all ailments, cuts, or bruises. Every par^ of it 
serves some useful purpose ; th^wooiL pith, bark* leaves, buds, flowers, and 
fruit. Its narcotic scent makes it unwnolesontg to sle^) under its shade. 

Growth of Dgngcrous Plants with Watercresses.-^A dangerous plant of 
the order Umbelliferffi i| the water parsn^, (Slum nod iflorum,) which gi^ovvs 
in close companionship with thg watercress ; and, when not in flower, so 
nearly resembles that plant, as to have been frequently mistaken for if. Ttie 
watercress is of a darker green, and sometirffes dashed with brown ; tbe* 
leaflets are of a rounder form, more especially the odil one at the yud, which 
is larger than the ‘rest, and their^edges are irregulai'ly waved. The water 
parsnep is of a Uniform light green, witliout any tinge of brovfi^; the leaflets 
aredonger and narrower than those of the Wateftress, tapering at each end, 
and serrated at their edges. The best way to become acquainted witJ^the 
difference, and to obtain a confident knowledge of them, is to examine them 
in the month of July, when the flowers of both are present to decide between 
them. — Magazine of Natural History. .* 

• 0 * 

Preservation of Specimens qf Plants. — The directors of the French Mu- 
seum of Natural History, in their report fti the specimens of pfknls colle?4ed 
in 1827, in Senegal, after observing that the plants collected by Mj*Leprictir, 
apothecary to the Njkvy, had arrived in a very liad state of jireservation, 
recommend travellers, if they woh]|A not lose the valuable objects they had 
gathered, to steep all plants in an alcoholic solution of corrosive sublimate. , 

Recommendation to conv>ert the Regent s Park into a BotAniced Garden * — 
The ‘ Magazine of Natural History’ very justly observes, that it Is to be re- 
gretted that those who first designed the plantations of the Regenrs Park 
seem to have bad little or no testa for, or knowledge of, hardy trees and 
shruiis ,^or this park mighUhave been the first arboretum in the world. In- 
stead of the (about) 50 sorts of trees and shrubs which it now exhibits, there 
might have been all the 3000 sorts* Che same paper suggests, thit it is net 
yeftoo late to supply tliis defect, and the CT^nse to government would be a 
mere ^atelle. The Zoological Society, in the mean time, might receive con- 
tributiems of be^bte^ous plants, ana be at the expense of planting and 
naming them. v 


$ 3.— ScisNCB, 

Cautiomnecessary in Inflation, as a Remedy for Browming and St^ji^tion. 
— jb^%&»^eting of the Ac^iimie Scienees, on the 20th of Apjil, a re- 
^lort ymtasA on the memoirs of 'M. I^eroy d'£t<^es» relafhfe to the dangew 
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qf inflation; considered as sufccbur to persons drOwnfed'of feuflbcaftftd. The 
Teporters had repeated the experiments r^ated by M. Leroy d'Etoiles, and^ 
had satisfi>^l themselves, that in many animals, sucli as sheep, rabbits, ^?oals, 
foxes, an in'ilation, in^,aqy degree strong/of air, into the lungs was sufficient 
io cause ins^taffianeous death. Other animals, such as dogs, resisted ihe^ 
sudden inflation, and though tlv*y suffered from the effects of it for some'days^ • 
they finally recovered. The«/iiiestion then follows, in which of these two 
cases is man ? TJie experiment of course could not be tried on living subjects. 
But it was reported, that by accident, a mun having, in joke, blown into the 
mouth of <!.iis \^;fe, holding »her tfose at the«same time, a painful sensation of 
suflbcatidii was the irpmediate consequence ; this lasted several days, and 
caused great alari^to the parties. In experiments on dead bodies of adults 
and old men, the inflaticJh, by meai^s, of a‘4ube, introduced by incision, into 
the carotid artery, had caused the rupture*of the coat of the lungs, and a 
rush of air between the costal and pulmonary pleura. It was to be concluded 
Ihen^that the same experi,nicnt, had the subjects been living, would have oc- 
■casioned instantaneous death. Similar exif.Tiraents had been tried on newly 
born infants and embryos, biK' in these cases the strongest inflation produced 
nodiffusion of air in the cavity of the pleura. An infiltration, however, some- 
times observed under the pulmonary pleura in the latter experiments, showed 
that the inflation of tlic lungs of i'lfants was not ex<bmpt from danger. On 
the whole, however, the reporters, taking Ihito consideration^the number of 
instances in which inflation had been adopted with happy results in cases of 
‘ drowning and suffocation, conclude, that although there is danger in the re- 
medy, it i5»fnot to be condemned; hut, that it must be applied with every care 
and caution, axid that, notwithstanding tlf 2 advantage of pijjrity of air, sup- 
posed to attend the making, the pxjieriments Iry means of a bellows, inflation 
fropi the mouth of a living person is better. - ; ’ 

The reporters, in the course of their address, observe; as a singular coinci- 
dence well worthy of attention, that since Vhe system of inflation has been in- 
troduced at Paris, the attempts to restore life have been less efficacious than 
formerly. Prom a table furnished by the Pr^fet of pqUee, it appears tliat ki 
the six years, from 1820 tq 1820, 1836 persons had b^n taken out of the 
wijHir at Parts ; of this number, only had been in a situation to receive 
arty aid, gnd 283 had been restored to life From 1772 to 1778 the echevin 
f sheriff) of Paris, Pia, the founder and director of the establishments for 
succouiiug the drowned, restored to life 813 drowned* or suflbeated persons, 
out of a number of 5)34, to whom succour was given ; that is to say, he saved 
cighi-Tiinths ; while at this day, according to the official documents, not more 
than tv^ 0-1 birds of the individujBd^ wlio receive help are restored. 

M. Leroy d’Etdiles has invoisfed and modified insiriiments to be used in 
the process of inflating drowned persons ; he suggests also the simuliaueous 
application of galvanism to the diaphragm, in order to encxiurage its move- 
ment of contraction. Of this, exiicriments had be^n made befoiiethe Oirainis- 
sionevs, and attended with happy results. He also recommends a practice 
much in England formerly, the ainiple one of gentle pressure on the 
abdomen and thorax, in order io bring into play the elasticity of the ribs, 
their cartilages, and the sides of the abdomen, 

Surgnvl Operations performed during a State of Insenfifnlity of the Pa- 
tient,- French journal* Le Globe has sevtyral times taken, ©occasion to 
"^maintain llui insensibility of persons fn convulsions,’ or diftVrenl kmd of trances, 
and*^to urge the advantage that mrght^be taken of fhat insensibility to perform 
operatifiHjis in surgical cases. Some time since it gave the details of a wOn- 
derfuW^ance, in vHiich a young girl, who, lA a state of insensiWlity^ extir- 
pated, % cuttjjig a several times with afsqissors, a cancerous tumqjjirih^lie 
faoath, which *liaa been dreadfully painful, agd which the most skilful sur-> 
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f eons^ conj^ddred incurable, absolutely befond the resources of the ail. 

'hey had refused to operate or^the part not removed by the* S(;ssois, and 
this also the youna; patient, still m astute of insensibilitv, tourout wilhhei 
nails A fact of a siiinhir kind,*but somewhat le^s ijaarvellod's, is lecounted 
b>,lhe ‘ Globe,’ as having been announced to the Acadefiiy'oi Mahuiu of 
Pans, by M Jules Cloquet, one of the most tkstinijiii^hed sinpfeons ot that t ilv 
This was an opuation toi a cancel, pcifoiuied on a lady sixty (cun )i ais ot 
a^e, wlien m a state of trance, and diuinjr ^hich she i:aM no si^ns w hat- 
eve i of sensibility. The opera^on lasted fiom ten.to Iwi^Ive min uti s 
when th( wound tame to be wii^hed with a spange sleepeif in wsitei, tiu' pi- 
ticnt must base <^\peuenced sensations sunilai^ to ^.iidi as {iie|hodun(l by 
tickling, and without recoseung fioui her state cj^f hattut.cned out, ‘ llan* 
done — (font tickle me’ Tht^ jiatient did not come to luisilt toi 
eii*ht lunns aftciwards The* lemoval of the fust clu^sinjc was (flu hit m 
that inleual, and tins second opei it ion was not moie paint ul linn tlu lust. 
Htr s(‘nses at length letoveied, she ptrenved, t^«hei aslonishnu nt, tint the 
'opeiation to which she had n(# bcen«iible to bring horselt consent h ul in en 
siKctssfully ])cif()rm('d. The lelation Of this tact*\\as received, said the 
‘ Globe, by llie audienee with the highest di gree ot wonck'i, and inimediatdy 
a((d(bia1ul <urgeon, well known for his talimts and honouiahle ibiuutn. 
exdairiitd tlij^t il w assail a tuck, and tfle woman must have pieteuded not 
to ftel. 

Tlu *illeged absurdity of this assertion is exposed in an ailuli in a sub- 
secpient numbei of the same jouinal. The jiahent, it seimis, haddioiliii 
about fitleen da^s after the opcanlion, not, howevea, bdoie flu* luul leco- 
vtiid sufhciejitly to take a lon^ w alk, nor before the wo*inil had become 
ajnosi healed. Tlu surgeon^ had horn the beont'nin^ c xpi t s'tf d and i ec oi dc d 
Ins opinion that the cisi was such th it the patient could not sm\iv«alung. 
The state ot insensibility was produced by ipagnetism, and was u lu vvid bw 
the same rnetwis, and with equal ettect, on eveiy occasion of diessmg tl* 
wound. ’ ’ • 

• • * 

Phlebotomy amotys^ the Tnbe^ of Siheiia Awiu IIksmo -Ihe pun- 
cipal suigical operation among the iiMions ot RusMa is bidding 'j*kjs is 
piactiscd with a lilunt lancet, a scalpel, a bistoniv, a two tdgul mvd^^ oi 
a small pcciihai kind ot knite with three points^ Tlie Kalmuc ks maki ns(‘ 
ot a kind ot llcarn, tlie cutting bUde ot winch opens the vein, by means ol 
an non hammer employed 1o strike the blow. \m()ng the Asiatic races, a 
kind ot small cioss-bow is used, the arrow lumgakindoi lancd.whidi 
is ehiven into tlie vein onpulhng the stnug. In Kamtschatk.i it is the us i 
to open a vein ncni the ankles, with a smidl knite, a ptitteh, a needle, oi in 
awl. Dr Henri de Martins, physician at Nosseu, m Saxoiq wh(*his hud 
oppoilnnities ot obscivins; the us.iges ot tin so people, his jmhhshul i lilllil 
woik^m the state ot siu^ry among flie nomade iac» ■» ot Sibeiia and Russia. 

Bn slam Colhf lior/ of AnatOfmnS PfeiMrahom, -The anatoidWl oo41iu*- 
tiou ot Bieslaw T.niks among the richestcn Gernuiu , it coni nns pie. 
paiaiions in physiologic al anatomy, 2474 m pithological anatomy, and 2171 
in c*oitipaiatiw aupatbui} , m all, 8000 pie pai atiuns, of which (> hlj h<ive luu n 
codected by tlSwpit ^nt piofes>or Otto, who has published a catalogue ol 
them. , 

l&Mfef the flundilar ("trials in -’n oui last minllierwe* 

(jyll^dl^jpc memoir submitted to the AeMdenny of Scleneis by \1 Flou 
rem ant! reported on by MM Cuviei and Dumn4l, on tlu effi)fit ol the 
j<§tio%of the semicucula*fcan^s the ears in birds. A second,niemou of 
M. Fiourens, on wludUhe repoi i of MM. Cuvier and Dumeiil was cqilWly 
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favourable, treats on the effeottof cutting the same canals in ntammiferous 
animals. It appears, that besides the motign of the head in a vertical di- 
rection, occaponed in birds by such section, in animals another motion is 
sometimes added, as ih(t cpnsequenoe of the same operation, the whole body 
turns on its bacW, but in some cases the efforts of the animal replaces it in 
its proper position. ' , 

DeritUion in an Old Man^ and Death in consequence . — ^An old man of 
the aa;(‘ Qf 75 yearns, consulting Br. Jahn, at j\leiningen, told him that he was 
about to cut a nev\y tooth, whi,ch w^.s already ^bursting through the gum, and 
tliat this Ijjte dentition was^ hereditary in Tiis family. On examining the 
mouth, the Doctor perceived an enlargement of the gum at the place of the 
last molkr tooth, on the lelt side of the low^r jaw, and further back a pro- 
tuberance formed by the new tooth. A shorf time after, the old man was 
attacked with a violent affectio/i of the brain, under which he died. On 
examii^tion after death, ^n inundation of waterish liquid was found on the 
brain ; the new tooth was ej^tracted from th^o jaw : it was perfectly formed, 
but small, and hacl very^ short r,qots. 


Cure for Ringworm and Tetters. — Br. Reinhardt, of Mullhaiisen, recom- 
meiids the use of a solution of boraj in water, as a {ure for'^scurfy tetters. 
Ifeeffirms that he has adopted this remedy with great success in the course of 
his practice. He first used it in his own case,*^ having a complaint of the kind 
QH, his hands. The applicatioil' produced at first a burning sensabon with 
redness ; and it was discontinued for some days and resumed, and the dis- 
order gradiiAUy disaSrpeared. In three similar cases the s^me cure was 
adopted with eaual success : in one instance, on an old man 60 years of age, 
who had been suffering the inconvenience foi?^ several years . — Journal d^r 
prakh" Heilkunde. 

% Second Attack of Scarlet Fever in the same Subject . — A German surgeon, 
Reinhard t^termmung, in a w ork on the Nature of Scarlet Fever and its 
Treatment, mentions, as a case of very rare occurrence,* the fact of a girl of 
nine years old being twice f ttacked wifh the scarlet fever within a short 
perigti, viz. oh Vhe 29th of December, 824, and on the 9th of February, 1825^ 

Emption of the Measles on one Side only of the Body.— -A. child, from 
the time of its birth until it*was a year old, had perspired on only one side of 
his body : this siamlar anomaly had disappeared under the application of 
continual warm baBis. In an cpidemy ot measles, the child was attacked 
with that disorder, but the eruptior^ only showed itself on that side of the 
body, which, from beginnii% had enjoyed the greatest share of vital 
activity . — Rusts Magazine. 

^ Vaccination m BtfrawiarA.— According to the Report of the Danish Col- 
lege of Health, the number of persons vaccinated during the last year within 
the^kingdcfctii, exclusive of Greenland, Fmro Isles, or the colonies out of 
Europe, aifiounted to 28,419. ^ 


New mode of Vamsinaiing,--An the hope of rendering vaccination a more 
certain prcsei-vatiye against the attacks Of small pOx, M.*J^hh vaccines his 
patients on tlie thighs as well as the arras, in such a man.ier as jjO produce 
ftom 24 to 36 pustules* ' The fever wfiibh suceeals to this operation is repre- 
sented as \ery strong, but as never ha)fing been attended with gra^ or 
gerous symptoms . — Archivf 'ur medicin. Erfahtung. Mmi 

Methdi^if distinguishing Rhubarb qf Muscovy frrni ^hS.barl\ of 
proposed fiir this purpose Ibydriodique acid ; t|ie 
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barb of Muscovy brought into contact with this acid, assumes a fine green 
tint ^ that of China, submitted|to the same test, becomes bVownish; tlie 
English, or pseudo-Russian rhdbarb, takes a deep red ; the Ervhcli passes 
nearly to blue. Tlie author who* suggests this tejt, Jiesitates^o pi^onounce 
positively as to its efficacy to decide in all cases between thc'rliubarb of Mus- 
covy and that of China ; but he thinks that^by the laid of the iodine, it may 
be determined if a rhubarb will keep a long,.time or not. This depends on 
the greater or less quanlity of amylaceous *^fecula which it contains: thii. 
rhubarb will keep a less time when the quantity of feculaas considerable. — 
Magazin/'ur Pharmacies * 

[§ 4. Agiiicul3’ure and Rurait Economy. * 

Uemwation of Grass Lands, — The following is a plan adopted in Rox • 
liurghshire for llie renovation of grass land, and is recommended instead ol 
the usual practice of letting the land for a rutaft&n of crops, a iiraclu'e, tin* 
frequent results of which are found th be Ih^ the fiej^d is Ikid down foul, and 
in bad condition ; the land is slightly ploughed and ill worked; the iiieen 
ero]) starved ^Of manure, and not well cleaned; and the ground is itn- 
poverished, not impr|)rved; moreover,^ there is much waste of vegetabU* 
matter, which is not effectually rotted. The method adopted h) the Hov- 
burgh ex])eriinenier is as follows : — A field of seventeen ac'res v\as seleoled, 
winch had been fourteen years in grass. Tile soil was thm, the subsoil owUI 
and retentive. The grass had gradually got w^eakor, and luuch infected witli 
moss or fog. The rent was about 18 a. the English Tovfanls the end 
ot last May, the turf was plouglAd two inches and a half d(*t?p, and gathered 
irio long neaps,, three and aTialf or four feet ffigh by six feet liroad, on the 
top of each ndge. The field was then ploughed as deep as a uh>ugh 1\'lth ii 
})air of horses could go (from^nine to twelve inches), and loft to lu‘ all 
summer. Soon after Martinmas, the heaps were turned, and ejist upon nc'w 
ground along side of each, for the threefold jmrjiose ot facihlating the ]rt‘o<;^ss 
of rotting the turf,«l)f putting lime into tlie heaps, and ot juTinittinif IhO 
gfnund to he idoiighed on which they were firsi laid, which ^.is ilone \pitne- 
diately. From eight to ten double cart loads of lime jxir acre were fjven^ 
aceoiding to tlie quality ot the soil. The turf heaps were then sin'ead4 They 
weie found entirely decomposed, eiitcepting only**i remnant ot the gi'eeu fog, 
and are said to promise to atfordu^much riclier covering of vegetable, mould 
than before. The quantity will not be less than from 3l0 to 3G0 cubic yards 
per acre, and will give Irom 2i to 2} inebes of soil over the whole field. 
The field has been cross ploughed, and seed furrowed and sown with onls 
and grass seeds. The result of this exjileriment is promised in a tutuie 
number of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture/ from which this account 
has been taken. 

Preservation of Turnips in Sprite, — A Berwickshire fanner jtwcommends 
the following method, practised4)ymim with success lor six years, oflne- 
serving turnips from the alternations of Irost and thaw in the spring. Wlien 
the turnijis, m the month of November, appear to have ceased growing, nr 
whenllie check to their growtii has taken place from a gentle frost, and, 
if ix)ssible, wliitt the land is dry, tlie plan is to take a common plough, and 
cover tht? tarnips complel^y un, leaving only the tops of th(‘ leaves abi^e 
ground. In this state they will kee|' in any kind of weather, and tor g great 
, length o®irne ; and when required Tor use, one man will pick up in a day 
a*quantifyiwufficicnt to sei-ve eight score of shc^ep ; if the land ii dry. Ilu* 
tiu«i])s can he ploughed up nn* the same manner as potatoes ^are. In Uu* 
tSse <M yellow and Swediihluniips, this plan has the advantage t)jf keeping 
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Ihem .from the wood-pigeons agd crows, so destructive to the ropfs, pftrtieu-’ 
lariy during rt frost, when these animus h^Ye no other food.— 

Journal of 'Apiculture. 

Cultivatkm\\f peet-woP for the Manufacture of Sugar. — The manufac- 
ture of siigaT- from t)eet-root, which was iniroduced into France by Napolgon 
in 181 1 and 1812, has Aever been abandoned, notwithstanding the many 
disadvantages under which it lijs laboured, and es})eci, ally that of competition 
svilli West India sugar on the return to the market oi that commodity, after 
the terniinnfion of the war. Sevei^l patriotFc men of science, and noblemen, 
have continued lo’^ carry it on 'and promote it fnider the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstaiices^ and withoutVeg^irdto protit, — from the persuasion that it would 
ultimately prove horfcficia^ to their country. Among these may he num- 
tioned (l©unt Chaptal, the Duke of Ragusa/ General Preval, Count Dauve- 
niont, Count Moncabiie, M. de Senlly, M.de Domhaslc, M. Crespel Delisse. 
M. Dubrunfaut, in his examinafion before a committee a])pomted to report 
on Ihe^manulactures and' ttominercc of France, estimates the number of 
sugar rnauufactorfes in France at nearly on^ hundred, and the quantity of 
sugar made yeaily et fiv'e milluhis of kilogrammes, or 4021 Ions 1 1 cwt. 1 qr. 
While the price (if lefmed sugar at Paris is about 2 francs 40 centimes per 
kilogramme, or IJJd. sterling per English avoirdupois pound weight, the 
manufacture of beet-root sugar is pfofitablcj it is rapidly increasing, occu- 
piefi above five-and-twenty large sugar manufactories in Picardy alone, be- 
sickis others in the Netherlands, and in various parts of the Continent ; and 
it is estimated, by well-informed French people, that one-half of all the 
sugar consigned at present in the city of Paiis, and one-eleventh of the total 
quantity consumfed m France, is home-madC beetrroot sugar, iln the depart- 
ments of the Somme and of 8ie Ras de Calais Idone, there are above tweqty 
estal)i.shments on a large scale making sugar. The cultiYation of beet-root 
by the small proprietors of land,' for sale t^ the sugar-makers, is a regular 
and common branch of husbandry ; and, in those departments, it is 
a«:e}*ted, sugar is not only made on Uie large scale by the manufacturers, 

'] Hit’ by the housewife of the farm-house, as a matter off domestic economy, 
requiring not niore skill or b’ouble than cheese-making or brewing. The 
beetfi’oot sugar-makers on the laige^cale retine their sugars, tlierefore, and 
produce sugar which, for whiteness and beauty, is unequalled by the refined 
sugar we produce from We!|4 India raw or Muscavado sqgar. Bulk for bulk, 
how'ever, the refined West India sugar is^sweeter than the refined beet-root 
sugar ; hut, weight fOr weight, the two are equally sweet. From five to seven 
per cent, of raw or Muscavado sugar appears to be the usual produce troni 
a given weight of beet-roots. From a given weight of this raw sugar, forty 
per cenl. of the finest white refined sugar, with fifteen per cent, of inferior 
refined sugar, appear to be the quantities produced ; making about two 
jiounds and four-fifths of a pound weight of the finest white refined sugar 
from each liundred pounds weight of raw beet-root”.. The pulp feom •which 
the juice is exlracted, and the other residue of tlie manufacture, are used for 
feeding cattle, and form a very import aiti. ikm in the returns of jirofit. Ac- 
cording to 1\I. (.fiiaptal, the value of the molasses, pulp, &c. is sufficient to 
cover one-fourth ot the expense of the manufacture. It is not the least pro- 
mising feature of the manufacture, in the eyes of those" who, p’omise* them- 
selves gi'eat and extraordinai-y results from it ultimately, th^Vit is thus linked 
with the ordinary business of husbandry', — that i^^offers Ho exceij^sive rate of 
profit,,— that it operates upon a know^n^root cultivaled for feeding cattle,— 
and that the farmer, whether he raises heet-rool tor feeding ca^e, or for^ 
sale to ti^;fugar-makjr, is cultivating a green crop, which, in lifl 'orditiary 
rotation W'crops, he would at any rate raise a part of his faiiii. i3|^e 
discovery bf sugar in the i*oots and plants of tlie^l^eet tribe, was disoioverSti 
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by the eminent German chemist Maicirravo, apd by him announced in m 
numoir read iJefore the Academy of Sciences of Berlin in 1747/ I lom the 
want, piobably, of expenente iim ])iactical knowk(Lce, the opaulions lu* 
piojjoscdfoi extracting ind ci)st lUizing tlic suihmiu raititjr ^but-ioot, 
wcie loo expensive and dilatoiy to he successful M AelinAcl of Jhrlm n - 
siiin( d the txpi iimi nts of Maugi ivt and was the tiyst who slw^^ed th it 
but-iooi sut^ai might bi nianufaetmc d on a laige scilt smIIi advantigi. 

An mteresling nliclc mfht last niimbei (M\y) of the Qiurltily Jomnal 
of Agriciilturi tximirusilus subject in dtl iil, and gives si ^tcim yls yf tin 
expense of tlu manufutuie as ijjiacfistd Fr^itut The i ai founts tin 
wnhr coneludts witli tlu following observati ns — * Tiom ill tl^si isti- 
111 itis ind iccounts it is imjiossiblc not to lome to tl*t eonelusi ni tint this 
ni iniifietiirc must be looked iipyii as a luw and most irfipoit int hmfich oi 
agiicultiir il business m I iirojie If is >ct but in its injuuv tut is in 
iniimy whuli u,iv(s piomisi of \ciy e xtr i^ndin uy h suits Sivlciu ui 

eight( en ycais ago, beet-root simi w«is i lump Inndcd alxuit m tlu hi^oi i * 
loiy of M ( b ipt il IS i pioof o^a spcduuii of trte possibihty of (\1i u tin 
siccluriTu mittei fiom beet loot h\ tlumic^ piocc^ss, and now M Ih 
( uinfiut 111 his (.viddui lufoieilu ommitUe foi mquiimg into tlu stile 
of tlu manufictip*(s and tomuuicc of 1 laiKt, tslimafts tlu wtighf of lad 
loot >ugn nuefe in ri|nccinlS2S it of kilojfi imnit s oi ibout 

4 )2() tons weight \^c doubt if.tlu manufaetuu of su^u from sugu-eam 
incie \sui more rapidly m tlic West Indies at ilsjust mtioduction 

!:>inss Mftfnd of pi nunit^ Liquid Manun — Tl^c farmiis of Genninr 
Switzer 1 ind give the n inie of ixnlU, m French hzur^ to the iiqiifd m inuu 
obtained from llieii stalls and staples and collect id into undy^iound pits 
or ivsdvoiis, in wind it is allowed to toment nf a mucous oi slim static 
lire muuier ot colKctltig it adopted by the agt unit mists of /uiieh is d Ill- 
lows — Ihc floor on whuli the c itUe are stalleiirs formed ot bomU witli an 
melinition ot foui inches from the nead to the hindci pui ot the ainrnal uul 
so miniged that the everenicnt may fill inf6 i trench luniuii'^ nlon; thi^ 
st ible 01 shed the dtiptli ot this trench is J > Indus, its widtli 10 nidus 41 
should be so formed as to be cipiblt ofieenving itjdiasuij w it i to l)o 
supplied by i risiivoir near it, it coiflmuiiK ites with ii\i pits by holtjs, 
which 111 opened foi tlu pissage of tlu slinit oi dosed is oeif isiou n 
quiHs Ihe pits or i^iservemsof manure an coyeiedovti with \ flo » ol 
bonding ])lieed i little below tl^it on which tlu animals si ind IhiH 
covering is iinpoitint as facilitating tlu feimeiitalion The pits (u risei 
voirs an inidc m ni isoiny, well eeiiunted, and should lu botlonud lu cliy, 
well luitin m order to avoid mfiltiation Ihey should b( hvi lu oidu 
tint tlu lujuid nii> no*^ bo disturbed during the fciinentation whuli lasts 
about four weeks lluii dimensions should be t ilciilatcd imi I lu to tlu 
mimbtr of anmnls tlu stable holds, so th it t idi m ly be tillid in i wuk. 
The le'f'rvoirs are emptied by means of portable jumps In tlu evening 
llie Keepii of the stables lets a proper quantity of water into tlu euttci , ind 
on letiunmg to the stable m the m^rrfhig, he crrefully nnxiswilhttu watfr 
tlic cxciinunt that lud fallen into it, bieikmg up the mon loinjad p irts* 
so c s to form of the whole an equal and flowing luiiud On tlio pult d m in- 
TUI m which tWs pwiless is done tlu quality ot tlu m inure in iml\ depends 
llu lupiid ought \jther to he thick, for then the ferment ition would lu dii 
fuull, nor t«g thin, tor case it«v§>uld not contain sufficunt nutritive • 

nutter When the mixture is rnide, it is allowed to run oft intiltu^pt 
heiu itli ind the st ilile kcMper again leis water into the trench Dunii^ llu* 
(hy wluiiyreF he comes into the stibkjie sw e e ps wlutj^vor e xcu ment miy 
be ^»d under tl^p cittle into Ttiu Ire rich, which may he emjified often as 
^hc^juief it contains is lou|iA% be of a due thickness. The best jn djioi tic n 
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of the mixture is three-fourths of water to one-fourth of excreihent, if the 
(battle be fed on corn ; if in a course of fattening, one-fifth of excrement to 
four-fifths of water will be sufficient — du ComiU dAgrL de la Soc. dei^ 
Arts de (^evic. ^ 

Utiliii/, of Mbles.'^An article from the pen of Mr. Hogg, in the ‘ Quar- 
terly JourfisU of Agridilture,’ ^advocates the cause of moles, and insists that 
they are of the greatest benefit, instead of being prejudicial to the ground, 
I The mould they throw up serves, says Mr. Hogg: as top dressing, and is of 
great 'advantage to grjass lands. Even should the farmer neglect to spread 
the mole-hills^the crow and the lambs will do it for him. The writer also 
Contends against the notioca, which he treats as an unfounded prqudice, that 
the nv^les destroydlhe drains. In support of his defence of the moles, Mr. 
Hogg ^refers to the consequences of thein destruction on the estates of the 
Duke of Buccleugh. He maintains, that on all the farms that were most 
overrun with moles the stock has Income reduced at least ow^ixth, in 
som» instances one-fifths;,, and not only that, but two exterminating diseases 
have been introduced, the pining and the foot-rot, which, in some seasons, 
have nearly annihilated the stocks on these farms, as well as the substance 
of the men who possess them. The tenants of the duke, it appears, are so 
sensible of the detriment done to these soft lands and to th^ir stocks by the 
extirpation of the moles, thUt two bodies of them'ihave joined in a head, 
one in Jlttrick Forest, and one in Tiviotdaie, in order to petition their young 
piiief to spare the remnant of their old friends the mowdies, and suffer them 
. to breed again. 

Clearing IFater^Courses^^W, Parish, professor at the University of Cam- 
bridge, specified, on the 4th March, his iinproved method of clearing water- 
courses^ whfch consists id*detaaning the wattr which is to pass through any 
coi^se or drain, in a tank or other appropriate vessel, .until it accumulates 
and rises to a tsertain elevation, when it i® made to disengage itself by open- 
ing a sluice or other contrivance, and empty itself instantaneously, and thus 
'Wash away any ^deposit which may have been left in the drain or course. 
The patentee describes two methods of effecting the instantaneous discharge 
of the water; but he does^uot claim either, as any method of discharge most 
svtiledto the localities of the di’ain‘faiay be used. ^ , 

Growth of Wine in Wurtemherg. — ^The number of vineyards in the king- 
dom of Wurtemberg is 695. The land destined to the cultivation of the vine 
is 82,729 acres, of which 61,514 acres are exclusively devoted to that culti- 
vation. The total wine produce in 1826 was 184, 380 kilderkins. The value 
of that produce 3,990,831 fiorins. According to Balbi the surface of the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg contains 5,720 square miles. 

Forester'll French Manual . — A little work on the art of lopping trees, 
under the title of ‘ Manuel de TElargueur,’ and which the ‘ Bulletin Universel ’ 
designates as the most complete book on the subject known*, has b6L*n lately 
})ubrished in Paris by M. Hotton, a forester and lopper bVpit^ofession, who 
dbtails the results of a long experi^hcei He treats methodically and suc- 
cessively of the various cares required by timber frees from the moment of 
• planting them; he discusses the advantages and inconveniences of the pn*- 
servation or cutting off of the heads of trees at that' time ^ he prescribes 
the period most favourable for lopping the branches ; lAhich at early pe- 
, riods of growth should be retained* or removed, or propped ct* tied up, in 
order to have well-grown trees ; the^ proportion to be preserved between the 
trunk and the mass of branches and what is .-required to re-establish as 
well 1^. possible the forms of trees which have been neglected., Tlie work 
besidj^iv cqpt^s rules for the m^a^fement and training of trees 'desttn^ for 
the ornameit of road^, and of public gardens," t)quares» &c. ^ , 
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Asmranm Hailstorms.^The injury l;ustainetl fh}irt|iolent Imil-. 

storms by the agrioulturisls of Frapc«», and more particularly by tlie culli- 
vators of the vine, are so frequent and so serious as to induce th^ to have 
recourse to societies of assurance,"* similar to the original iftsjfiutions for 
assurance against loss by fire in England. An association of this >ind has 
accordthgly been formed in Paris for mutual pratection^gainstdavm^^ done 
by hailstorms in the 1 4 departments around the*capital. 

§ 5.— -HaRTlCULTURE. 

^ Preservation of Grapes for IVinter Consumption-— vine to !>• gi-own 
in hothouses, but without fires, excejitin the autumn, whei^the danjp season 
begins. At that period the flues should lie heated at About nine or ton oVlook 
in the morning, admitting air at the same time. Aftej twelve o'clock 
no more fire should be lighted, and the glassies should be closed nir tight. 
These proceedings should Ive continued as long as my gnipes remain. The ’ 
simultaneous action, during the cky, of j^tlie tire and the air jyevents the oih 
trance of any humidity. Should the flues be dii^atod di\j-ing the night, when 
it is reipnred to keep the hothouse closed, the vapour would product* ilamp- 
ness. In this manner grajies have been kept in good preservation until tlie 
beginning of P’ebruary.—Wi^tt^. dHort TFeimar, 

Mode of making the Heads of Artichokes grow large.— h.n excellent me ,» 
Ihocl of increasing the sizt* of artichokes, is to f^dit the stalk at the top in« ■ 
four parts, and to introduce through the cuts two stmll stakes of wood ])laei‘d 
across. This operation has been long practised in ine soutjt of France ; se- 
veral gardeners in the neighbourhoot? of Brussels have adopted t4)c same cus- 
tom some years past, and Have obtained* mtrdi larger artichokes than 
formerly. Care should be taken not to perform the operation until afller t4ie 
stalk of the artichoke has acquirecj its full heiglit Jour.d'Agri, des Pays 
Ba^. 

• 

Leaves of Scorza N^a as Food for Bilk-worms, leaves of the Scor?fi 
nera have been used with success in the noumtura of silk-worms by Motlt*- 
moiselle Coge, of Epinal. The silk gathered from worms fed on this lettf 
is lepresented to be in no rcsjiect inferior to the material furnished by worms 
fed on mulberry leaves. Univ, ^ • 

Culture of the Nopal in France,--^Ki the meeting of the Royal (Jeniral 
(Society of Agriculture^ of France, on the 18th February, M. Robert, direclor 
of the botanical garden of Toulon, made some communications on the culti- 
vation of Hie Nopal, to which he has devoted himse]f. From these it appears 
that this plant is successfully cultivated at Toulon, and in several (lisfricts 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, but that it is very difficult to multiply 
and pri'st^e the best race of cochineal,. M. Robert has in his possession 
several individnilB which he ^nds it an atduous task to preserve ; some pro- 
prietors of lands m Corsica have a fyv' likewise, and in the kingdom of Gre-j 
nada, in Spain, the insect has multiplied grefc. On tliis. occasion, a fellow of 
the Society, M. de Hasteyrie, announced, that being m Spam, he bad ascer- 
tained that incision of the leaves of the Nopal will produce gum dragon ; the 
incision to be maTle^n*the months of July or August. He suggested that the 
high price of.this kltW of gum, and the ^number of purposes for which it is 
used in the arts, would give' imp6Hance to the cultivation of this * 

plant. Another Aiember, M. Henry, exifc-essed doubts whether the gum 
procured was ^alogous wifli the gum-dragon produced by the Astragalus 
gummif^a.^xvSi added that the of Bassora, which n«embled,the ftUer, 
was the same,^nd was now i^ected in commerce, M. Bopafous an- 
nSunced that the cochineal had b een introduced into Sardinia, and that the 
JotRNiL or'FACpy*^' P 
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principal ol||laeies to its ci/itivation arose from the ravages xommitted.‘ by 
the birds. 


6. Domestic "Economy. 

Provishsfi for Widows ami Children. — ^Dr. Mitchell concluded a iectnre^ 
on savings' banks, lately dejjvered at the Mechanics’ Instituficm, and re- 
ported in tlie * Manual of Science and Literature/ with the following hints 
and r(4t«ions,relaliye to the mode of le^ing mf^ney by will, instancing the 
case of a <nian' possessed o(,2000J. in the fpiir per cents., and leaving behind 
him aw^dow and two gro^n-up children. Anxious to secure the interest of 
theTi}.oney to his widow, he appoints trustees to pay lier the half-yearly divi- 
dends during her life, atid at lier decease to divide the principal between the 
two children. Byi»this arrangement the widow gets her 80/. a year, while the 
children get nothing but the kpowledge that they will be entitled to lOOO/. each 
wbe^i she dies ; and the jfvident tendency of this disposition of the property is 
to excite in 1hei^. minds a wish for the death their mother, particul^ly if they 

should be involved i^i pecunk^ry difficulties. Even if no such thouglii is in- 
dulged by the son or the daughter, the wife of the former or the husband of the 
latter may be less sorupulous, and when contemplating the v^nts of their own 
children, may think it no stu to w'sh the dd lady of the way. All these 
unnatural feelings would be prevented, if t^e testator were to direct the trus- 
"rees to purchase an annuity pf 80/. for the widow, which would fjerhaps cost 
'700/., and to put the two children at once in possession of G50/. each. Tliere 
are few jy^rsons, indeed, #ho would not prefer 650/. in ready money, to 1000/. 
payable in tei\^of fifteen years. 

S>pme Bupporler.’^k sjteciraen of an elaittic spine supporter, invented by 
i^^bolhrecl, Jermyn -street, is among the articles exhibiting in the Nafionul 
Kepository. It is intended to restore the -nroper position of the shoulders and 
open the cliest, when a vicious habit of stooping has been contracled. It 
*is formed of a broad plate or liack piece of silk or jean, padded and rendered 
elastic by the fine wire helical springs ; this hack iftk^pt in its jilace by a 
belt and straps round thf* shoulders. If, therefore, the wfeaier stoops or in- 
cMnes forward, the springs dilate, and allow of that motion, but the jiressiire 
Ihys thmwn upon the shoulders by the elasticity of tlie spring-hack becomes 
inconvenient when longvcoiitinued, and the wearer, is gentty constrained to 
kce]) tlio shoulders back, and accomm^late the body to that altitude, which, 
while, it gives ease, confers a more elegant carriage to it, and, it may per- 
haps be added, promotes the health. 

French Society of Dnm^tic Economy and Mechanical Arh.^k society is 
proposed to be formed in Paris, under the title of Society of Domestic anil 
Manufacturing Kconomy, with a view to encourage experiments, to collect 
facts and proceedings relating to domestic econqnly and the mechanical arts, 
and to publish them in a journal. The price of the subscriptfiWi to be twenty- 
five francs a year, and every one^ liie rubseribera will receive the journal, 
to appear every three months, vilBbut any further demand. Persons of both 
sexes are invited to contribute the aid of their talents and purses.— Bi^//. 

Mutton Harm . — The ‘ Journal des Connaissances U*' belles’ gives the fol- 
lowing instructions for curing mutton hamer The mutton the purpose 
.should be very fat Mix two ounces of raw sugar with an ounce of common 
.salt pounded, and half a table spiionful of saltpetre ; rub the ham with this 
mixture an^ place i\ in a pan. Beat it and turn it twice a daj^ fo'* three suc- 
cessive^daya, at each time throwing away the brine \ybich exudtts^from 
the meat. Thatt wipe it, and rub it again frith thi|. mixture as befox^ j m th'' 
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morrow ,b6at and turn and wipe it as before, performing thes^e operations 
until ten days have elapsed, talwff care on leaving it after each* neyv salting 
to have that side uppermost which was undermost before. Let^t be then 
smoked for about ten days. 

Fact m tho Economy f^7?ee.9.— M. de Johas de Gel lea^T pastor of 
the churches of Oolombier and Aiivemier in tl 4 e principality of Neufeimfef, 
Switzerland, in a work tiAuslated into English,»under the^itle of * The Bee’^ 
Preserver; or, Practical Directions for Preserving ami Renewing Hives,’ af- 
firrns a very im])ortant and singular fact with regard to the ea*)noi|iy of bees. 
It is, that when two or three distinct hires are li^nfad in aaiumn^ they 
found to consume together scarcejy more honey during wintn* than each 
of them woutd have consumed singly if left scjiarate. In proof of tins re- 
markable result, the author states a variety of experiment^ to \\hu'h he' had 
recourse, and all of whicfi led uniformly to tlu‘ same conclusion And, in- 
deed, he show's positively, by a reference to upwar^ls of thirty hives, six of* 
which their population thuy> doubled, that the latter cb not consume 
more proWsions during winter than a single hi%e does,^nd tnat, so far from 
tlK» tiees suHering from tliis, the doubled hives generally send forth the ear- 
liest and best swarms. 

Th(* translator, says tVe ‘ Quarterly JoTwnal of Agriculture,' wh'o is a lady 
of great acconlplisments, and habits of conect observation, has practised itt 
Scotland most of the plans recommended in the .original work, with the same]* 
results as the author. 

On the Common Fowl and Pheamnt, — The following fact we give from 
the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,’ not, however, as an"* Mniipie case, 
III t^e autumn of 1H20, a wanderer of the pfieasant tribe made his appear- 
ance in a small valley of the Grampians, the first of his family who had v8n* 
tured so far north nf that particulV district. For some time he was only 
occasionally observed, and the actual presence of this rara avis was disputed 
hy many ; wintery w^ants, however, brought Iiim more frcf|uently into notice 
and, in diu* si'ason, piUofs still more unequivocal became rife. When the 
cliickon broods came forth, and began to ",ssume idsluqm and fenm, no small 
admiration w^as excited b^ certain stately, long-tailed, game-looking binfti, 
standing forth amongst them, and continuing to gi-ow’ in size and beauty* 
until all doubts of the stranger's interference wit li the rights of cnantideer 
effectually vanished. These hybrid s^'partake largely of the pheasant charac- 
ter ; and, as they are of a goodly size and hardy constitution, a useful and 
agreeable variety, for ])oultry yards, may be secured in a very simple and 
economical manner. 

Mechanical Chimney Sweeping. — The Society for the Suppression of the 
Practice of Sweeping Chimneys hy (Jlimbing Boys, are again applying toimr- 
liarnent tor a bill, under the auspices of Mr. Peel. The following summary 
of the progress made in the use of ^aijhines for the purpose of sweeping 
chimneys, is extracted from the ‘ Manui||»of Science and Literature.’ In 
IVIarchlHlS, Colonel Stephenson, the survey of- general of liis Majesty’s works, 
was (hiected by Lord Sidmoiith to ascertain by experiment Ik>w far it was 
safe end pfaelic^Tblp to ■supersede the practice of climbing boys in sweeping 
chimneys hy the us^^pf machinery. After encountering many difBcuHuw, lie 
succeeded in sw eeping one hurAlred and dJty chimneys at Kensington Palace, 
Buckingham House, Windsor Castle, the Royal Mint, the Speaker's hoi*se, 
and those of Messrs. Huskfsson, Nash, and I^ord Liverpool, machinery 
used in tlie^ ’experiments, and which pcrieotly succeeded* was that ot Mr. 

pol^el Stephenson ^Iso Ho the three attkohed architects of the 
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]>oard of works, Mr. Nash, Mr. Soane, and Mr. Smirke, for their opinions on 
this subject,' who all gave the most decided Vsstiraony in favour of the use 
machinerVr 

Since Ine^ahove, Mf.,Hiort the architect, who holds the office of chief ex- 
aminer his Majesty's ^office of works and public buildings, has obtained 
patent for>An improved chimndy flue or tunnel, on a circular [plan, v\*liich is 
peculiarly well adajited for machine sweejiing. 

Amwg other vpublic bodies, besides those be'bre mentioned, who have 
done thewselv6'< honour by ordering their ''himne'^^ to be swept by machinery, 
are the be^ard of excise, the Ironmongers' company, the corporation of Lon- 
don, the Ijondon University, the offices under the control of Mr. Peel and 
the LfPrd Chamberlain, and all the police establishments. 

5 7. — Mechanical anj> Useful Arts. 

‘ S^faw Plait for Ihitsjn Scotland . — ^The Highland Society offered several 
premiums in 1825 and 18!?6 for encojuragirg the home manufaclt^U of straw 
plait, in imitation of ^Leghoni^ straw ; four communications were sctt to them 
on the subject, whirh they have thought worth publishing, and which are ac- 
cordingly ^given in the last number of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture.’ The first communication i‘ from Messrs. J. mcl A. Muir, of Greenock, 
who, after experiments on various kinds of straw, had confined themselves 
*jCi the use of rye stfaw, as plaited in the Orkney Isles. The straw is pro- 
s^fured and prepared in Ihe^ following manner. Not being able to procure 
>ieed in Qrkney, rye not attaining maturity there, they send annually Iroiii 
Leith from 40 to 45 bolls, which are -sown on about* 1 2, English acres of 
sandy soil, ^manured witlj^ sea-weed. Sevepl acres of heWh for bleaching 
the straw, and water for* steeping it, are required in the neighbourhood of 
thfe’ rye fields. The rye is cut when the seed is beginning to form, and it is 
necessary to attend to the precise tim#', for ten days too early or too late 
produce a considerable difference in the look of the straw. When the rye is 
' cut, women are employed to tie it at the lowTr extremity in handfuls ; it is 
then put into boxes, and covered with boiling water, fn which it remains for 
half an hour. After this it is sprpid out upon the heath in a fan foim, and 
tfimed twice daily, until the bleaching, which takes about ten days, is com- 
pleted. ‘If exposed to much rain while bleaching, tlu* straw is injured in 
colour, and rendered vtry liable to take mildew, it is of great importance 
to have the ciop well housed. From iuTormation obtained by Messrs. Muir 
from the London Custom-house, it appears that there are impoi-ted to Lon- 
don alone, exclusive of those to Liverpool and Dublin, ujiwards of 20,000 
doaen of hats annually, a quantity which, if made in this country, w'Oiild give 
eninloyinent to more than 20,000 females, besides those already engaged in 
making the different kinds of straw hats. A straw plait manufactory, esta- 
blished at Strontion, on the estate, and by the exertions, of S,p* James 
Riddell, has been m operation two years. Tlie establishment for instruction 
was commenced in May 1827, withoab(^nt twenty girls. Tlic .scholars soon 
became more numerous, and in November 1828 they amounted to sixty, of 
which fifty were employed in filaiting, and the i est in preparing the straw , 
in Knitting, or making up the plait into bonnets, liat-bodies, kc. The 
children are admitted when about seven years of aj;e, but they" seldom re- 
ceive puj ment belbre ten or twelve months after ; th^Wirst 1 0^. they make 
going for an apprentice-fee, and tl^e'next 10s. clothing, w\tli whicti they 
are furnished by the managers. As they are 'confined to certain branches, 
they soon attain to such proficiency in these, that a dexterous plait er can 
earn from 5d, to a-day, and a good kniUer from Sd, to’ K‘‘. They are 
also ifllow^d to take to their houses matertat for woik^ g, which, depen- 
dent of the test it must necessarily giv|Jo deginJiness at home/ndds out a 
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strong; incentive to those v\ho have a desifeto be industrious. The 
bh^hment is represented as ha^ng; pioduced a j^eal charade m (lie chaiacter 
and deportment ot the natives of the place, (llio male popnlatioiyif whieh is 
(hiefiy tn 2 ;a<?ed inuoikin^ot leadftynos,) exciting; %faste forclpnhness and* 
neatness, vvhith has been pioduced, not only ujion those enljiloyc^^iul also* 
iipon‘%e geneial appearance of the whoKi ntighfioiirhood il^iird com- 
’mumcation v\as that ot tlie pioceedmgs of a Mss Giaham, who, about fcnir 
yi ais airo, jirocnnd a bo^ of Cobbett's * C^ottflge Economy, fiom^ faimei^ 
m that distiict, and findm^tliere «*)me instruction about the^laitirfg of Leg- 
hoin bonnet^, irnmediati ly set altout turnidg it k) advanlairt?* l^n means of 
('obboll s hguns and dcsciiptions, she siucecdeA in discovciing the ])iopor 
soils ot glass m the fields, and then in bleaching, cleaning, and ]»Iaiyng it, 
as he ]atsciibcd. Fiiithci trials gave her inoie insfght, and iii this ^n^iiuh 
of the tnisiniss she was soon perfect. The sewing ot tbc^ilait togetlurcost 
hci more trouble , but this also, by cxamiiung^seveial lattes of u.il 1 ighoin^ 
she at la^tt accomplished to hei satisfaction The' git of piessing, sinookiuig, 
and tiimtning the jilait, was nextieained, and,bctoic long, \anous Leglioins 
of her manntactiiie weie to he seen, m actual wear, in4liat tiiiaricr , imhed, 
as muiy as she could make weie willingly bonghl by the shojikeepei s of 
Dumfnes A t;aiith communication details the piociss adopted In Mr, 
David Strang, teachei oltlic subscription^school of the village ot Loanhead* 
who found the wnnlc-straos, the Holcus lanatus of botanists, or soft meadow- 
grass, common m all parts of the country, well adapted for the pm pose * 

Bulk fui Timmfig,--'A lannei ot Beru-Ckisttl, on the Moselle, 
named Kajiedius^ has discovered a new species of tan, adajiled loi the pie- 
])aiation ot leather this is no othA than the m>itle (Vacemhyn iii)itilu^). 

11 iSjJo he gathcied in the spun?;, lathei ihaif atafiy othci season In cause it 
llien chics soonei, and is inoic easily giound, Thue pounds and a h,ijf ot 
this tan IS sufficient to tan the sarye cpianlily »f leather which il would le- 
(jiuie six pounds of oak tan to produce By the new process it is Si^iid lannei s 
niiy gun loin months on the time necessary for the ni.imifactiuo of slrongf 
)c ithds A commissmn a])pomlcd at Treves foi the examination of leatl»ei 
so tanned have rcpoitcd th it they never hi toie ‘^•iw any ailiilgeaual tojt , 
tliat a pan of shoes made fiom it would hist two months longer llian thdjie 
m which common Ic ilhei was used , that the skin of the neck, wliicii is gene- 
lally difhiult to he woulvcd, when diessed vwitli tliisian becomes at*tlie same 
time as stiong and elastic as the olh»v parts. The mjitle should not lie toin 
up by the loots, Inil cut with a hill, m ordei to obt iin the leproduction of 
the plant in the tollowing year. When cut, damp does no injuiy 1o the tan, 
which IS not the case ot the Ian of oak, which loses ten pel cent of its viihu 
by being wetted — Kunst und Gewpi behlait^ 

Af tn Patefif fo 7 ' Sjinirtitfg, — J. Rhodes, jun., of Alverllioip, AVakefiild, 
spiciiiecl^on the 18 th Maich, his patent foi impioveincnls m the inaduntiy 
foi spinning and twisting woisted yarn, and other iihioiis siihstaiucs , con- 
sisting ol ail mgimenls connectedintlt a heait motion by which the hohhir^ 
aie mack to traverse on Iheir '^pindles, that t^ie thread rjiay he evenly wound 
upon them , and by which, wh(‘n the bobbins are full, the train ol levers can 
he d(t,if hid finm th/,liedit, and the bobbins pei nutted to descend, clear ol 
the spindles, jare placed with their points downwaids, removed and 

leplaccU by ^mj)ty Okes with great facily^. — Rp!*i8ter oj ArU. % 

New Patent Carfi idge.—^. F. Orson^of Princes- square, Fmsbuiy, sjii^ci- 
iied, on the islh M«uch, his patent for an improved cartridge for sporting 
pin poses, consisting ot a cylmdei for containing the chlirge ot shot m the 
towling«picTe, niai]^ of card oi Jtrong paper, with loiigitudin<il Uuough 
whiclftbeishot is prev|i}ted ffom jfessing: the piece is discharged by a covw 
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teg of thin pap^ pasted on tins' exterior, and by a circular waddinsf .of card, 
jwaced ill each end of the c)'linder. The intention of this patent is to prevent 
the shot from being too much scattered, oJt* thrown in clusters, before they 
f reach their fc^e&tinalion.*— of ArU, 

CurUflPt Sun-Dial, — Mr. Jo^n Abram, of Canterbury, teacho^ df the 
mathernati^^, and author of the ‘ Kentish Tide Tables,* has constructed a 
curious sun-dial, which is be fixed in the front^/)f the Droit-house, Mar- 
gate, beh^w the transparent clock. The following are the curious properties 
of this dial. Qn tlie upper pa’jt is the hour circle, to show the true solar 
time. Billow tlie hour Vm-le is the torrid zone on a large scale, with the 
parallels of the sun’s declination (hyperbolic curves), corresponding to every 
half Ithur of the stfn’s rising and setting.^ These half houis are again sub- 
divided into qiuujers of an fiour. The time of the sun’s rising and setting 
lor the day is indicated by the extreme jioint of the sliadovv of the gnoruen 
traversing the corresponding parallel of declination, which by its diuinal 
prog?ess over the surface of the dial, al^p shows, at any given instant, the 
true bearing of 'the sun by the comiia’ss. inilicated liy vertical straight lint's, 
marked with differeiii points of the compass. There are, likewise, other 
pai'alJels of declination, corresponding to the entrance of the sun into each 
sigri of the Zodiac. In short, thp dial points out tj^ic hour of the day, the 
sun’s place in the Ecliptic, the time of the sun’s rising and setting, the length 
qf the natural day and night, and the sun’s true azimuth or bearing by the 
. compass. — lb. * 

Mode of discoi^eriri^ if Stonps will resist Frost, — M. Brard, in the ‘ An- 
nales de ("hirTuie et de Physique,’ reco:umends a procesv for quickly dis- 
covering w^hether stones wll support frost. ^^This process ebnsists of boiling 
in)v^fer, saturated cold with sulphate of soda, samples cut into cubes dt the 
stones which are required to be proved; after balf-an-hour’s boding, the 
cubes are to lie taken out of 'the water, suspended separately over small 
vases filled with the solution in which they have been boiled, and which 
should not contain in suspension any foreign matter. At the ex[)ira1ion ot 
2^ hours the cubes will he covered with a saline effl(?resc^pce ; tliey should 
tbyn be dipped in the liquid sevc*' ai times. The .stone's liable to he injured 
b} frost experience a very sensible alteration ; they leave fragments behind 
them in Jlu* liquid ; the cubes lose their angles and sharp edges. In this 
way a comparison may Ke made" of tlivers deseiiptiofls ol stones. The ope- 
ration is entirely etfected in the courseiJff five days. 

Exchange at Pans healed by Steam , — The new Exchange at Paris is 
heated by steam, by means of apparatus furnished by Messrs. Manby and 
Wilson, directors of the toundiies of Charentou. The expense of fitting up 
the apparatus amounted to 8^,094 fr. 52 cent., of winch whitesmiths’ and 
plumbers' work amounted to 4973 fr., the masonry to 9,500 tr. There were 
consumed iii the construction 70,084,90 kil. ^ ot i/on plates, east ironj^rought 
iron pipes, and costing, including alj, incidental expenses. 71,57G fr. 52 cent. 
The grand hall of the Exchange, including the galleiies, eonlaius 18,330 
cubic metres -f of air^*' The expelisc of heating this amounted, duiiug the yeais 
182() 7, to 5711 fr. 66 cent, for 16^0 days, during which Iheie were consumed 
67,000 kilograms of coal of Mons, at 75 tr. the KtO kil.^ Oi an Txiieuse of 
^ 419 kil. of coal, or of 31 fr. 43 c. per day of 8 hours 44 vji/'its heating. Diiung 
the jear 1827-8, 68,000 kil. (at<f2fr. for K'O kil.) were cousiimed in 149 
da^^' duration of healing; making^ sum ot 48-96 fr. expended on the total 
heating, or 32 fr. 83 cent, per day of 6 hours y%, dining which theie was 
burnt 456 kilograifis of coal. The difference of expense in ilicjwo winters 

• If} 

* Kilogramme, 2J lbs, av. f M^tre, 3J kjet. 
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was occasion^ by the circumstance that durine: the first the jOfreat hall only 
^vyas heated, while in the second all parts of the apparatus were^)vit in op«A- 
*tioii. The expense of heating*tlie Exchange was originally esliituiKHl a) 400 
francs a year I p • ' % 

Contrivance for pcmuig Uivcrs vv Foot. — M. Charles d6 linn**'- 

gan art before celebrated for many ingeifious intentions, liasi^roiight to 
perfection an apparatus, by means of which the most’rapid rivers tuny he 
passed on foot. In the Ittonth of March 1S‘J8T M. Maycvfj , in tiu; presencN 
of a vast concourse of spwtaton^ made an effuit tn cross ’t>ie D.rtuibc, near 
the Lagers])ital of Pesih. PiovKK*d with bhots of tih, the h s?* of winch vvere 
furnislu'd at the top with a sort of table, he traversed the river ut an oblwpu' 
direction in perfect safety, taking a Inn* of 1 ,000 yards injength. He ^inused 
the spectators with various feats during his sinijular promenade^' J//^. 
llandlung's Zeifung. » 

Economy in Gas Burners . — Mr. TiOwry, of C4reenock, in a (*oinmnnica1i<3ii - 
to the ‘ Philosophical Magazine^ gives the followflftg accounts ol Ins f \\)cu 
nients to ascertain the best means of chmbitiir^ economy iiPthe c(>nsunn>iu>n 
of gas with the olitaining the greatest Imlliancy of ifame : — Ihiniers wlu»s(‘ 
circle of holes were 5-8tlis of an inch in diameter were tried witli from fisc 
to fifteen holes in the tgrcle, and the co^^suniption was always the least wnh 
the greatest number of boles ; tiiough no great dilference was obsci ved when 
the boles were so near each other as to allow the jets to he perfectly umlink 
An enlargement of the holes also produced a Saving. When liic cent ml uiv- , 
aperture was stopped, or partially so, tlie flaiiie rose consideiubly, but was 
conical and d nil ; ’but when the ^cnlral and outer apertures were prnpoi^ 
tioiially reduced, the flame b^-anie liriglil and cylindrical. shoiteipug 
theaglass chimney, more light was obtainrtl trtffn a given (piaiility of gas j * 
and on taking off the glass altogether, less gas was consumed m \)rop<filioii 
to the light given out. * • 

A jierforated plate W'as laid on me top of the glass cliimney, aiid the <pnin 
lity of light was increased; and the same effect look place by using a glaus 
atIiosc dranicler at t^) was equal to the openings found most ailvantagiKins 
in the ijeiforatej plate. » ® » • 

On doubling the height of the glass chimney, the flame fell to about ^ue- 
half of its former lieigbi. • 

From the trials made by Mr. l.owry, he drew the conclusidu that* tin* 
greatest effect was produced whaa the holes were numerous, and rather 
large than small, the central aperture narrow, and the glass near the flame; 
the outer aperture being in such proportion to the inner as to keep the llame 
cylindrical. Tins construction, however, when carried to the exticiue, being 
attended with the practical disadvantages that, burners being otteri phici'd 
in exposed situations, the least motion of the air brings the flauie in eonlarf 
with tl)^‘ glass, in such a way as to produce smoke ; and flic glass being in 
tensely heated, is more lirfble to be broken. He found it answered the piU' 
pose fully as well to enlarge tlie i^r aperture, raakiftg the glass ehminey 
rather wider and sliorler, redlining in this manner tlie speed ol the^iur 
through it. * * 

Expe rienc e, concludes Mr. Lowry, has ahowii that burners made tni tlff^-' 
plan kisf^ll15T>^^c tlMnbed, answer the purpose of recpiiring less gas than 
other burners, aA ^ giving at the same time as brilliant, and perhaps a more 
beautiful flftme. • * 

Improvement in Mic\oscopes. — Thil Editor of the ‘ Technological Kft'posi' 
tory’ spealvSAvith commendation of a microscope const j;;^icted by i\lr. IfaucKs, 
jun. ot ^c Strand, with leW^ of his own grinding, of the sixtieth, and 
ev'^h^^the eigAielh of iMf*in«h focus. The performance ot'llhs instru- 
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aj^nt is mentioned as highly ratisfactory, when employed ^ viewing se- 
vAcal of the most difficult test objects. Mr. Bancks had likewise availed^ 
himself oC a bronzing process, in giving a da/k hue to the brass-work of his 
.magnifiers, instead of blackening them asi usual with varnish. 

. \ » 

Meih(^^ forming G1asss-^K Dr. Engelhardt has received froA the 

Prussian Society for the Enco^uragement of Arts a gold medal for his com- 
;nunication of a niode of manufacturing red andyflame coloured glass by 
'flashing ^lass, a process, observes^ the .Editor of the * Technological 
Repository^ wb’ch has long, beer? used in ^his country ; and paiticularly by 
the late Mr#»Honeyboiirne,/)f Brierly Hill, near Stourbridge, who was cele- 
brated for his skill in making coloured glass. The small red glass lamiis, 
used iif public illunfinati(?ns, arc thus formed. The process may not, how- 
ever, 'it'is added, Ivive been practised in modern times in Prussia ; and the 
communication will, therefore, ;ao doubt, prove highly useful there, as well 
as in other countries also^ 


J — ^Antiquities. 

Research of A7iliquities in France. — In order to encourage the research 
after national antiquities, the Frerch government peaces at the disposal of 
the Academy of Sciences three gold raedals,^o be distributed annually to the 
t ' *'hors of the best antiquarian, works produced in the course of the year. The 
•-nlinister of 1825 had suspended this donation, but it was renewed last spring 
by the administration which now governs France, and the three medals of 
the year were awarded to the Count d’All<;yiville,prefetof'thc Meurthe, tor a 
memoir on the Homan eamjjs of the department of the Meurt*he ; to M. Jou- 
annet, for a memoir on the remains of antiquity at Bordeaux; and to’^^M. 
Rev&, for a memoir on a munber of small statues in terra cotta, found in 
1825 in the forest of Evreux, department <if the Eure. — Bulh Vnir. 

* 'Roman Theatre at Orange in France. — A plan is in r/^Uation for repairing 
an(rprc«.erviiig the Theatre Orange, and converting it to modern uses not 
incQm]>atib]e wth the preservation Oi the ancient form‘ of the construction. 
Thts is kngwn to be one of the mosi important of the Homan monuments 
remaining,*not only in Franco but even in Italy. In dimensions it exceeded 
the theatre of Marcellas at Rome, and, lijje that monument, has been used 
for domestic purposes, and converted info dwellings. The noitbem side is 
still in a tine state of preservation, and is composed of arcades ornamented 
with pilasters. Many Of the stairs and dormitories, and of the chambers 
called by the ancients hospitalia arc still existing. It is proposed, if a slight 
aid can be procured from the government, by the contributions of the rich 
of the department, to lay open the orchestra, a labour which it is expected 
will be lemunerated by the antiquities and articles of value to be found there. 
When the repairs are jfinislied, the edifice will be assigned as a site for lioldmg 
lhafairs and markets of the town. — BuK Uuiv* 

* ^ 

. Excavations at Frijus. — The Minister of the Interior has placed a siim'of 
4000 francs at the disposition of the local authorities of Fre}v.j, urbe em- 
jiloyed in making excavations in the amphitheatre of Fri^is. Several dis- 
cy/veries have already been made, sui^ieas seats ^jell preserved, sv broken shaft 
of a column in while marble, a bronze coin, bearing the effigy of Adrian, and 
severfil fragments of marble finely wf6rked, which/ appear to have formed 
part of a frieze. 

Antiqihtki of Bavau — The ancient remains of Roman f^festructioos ar^so 
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numerous iii ^avai, department du Nord, thatithe inhabitants, nrho want buil^ 
ins^* mat'enab have only to dig: to o. certain ‘dei)th in a gaMen*or field, aTO 
they are sure to find as much they require, ready cut and worked * A short 
time since, a man at work in his gtirden, discovered t tall skelehm l)inE: in a« 
position from east to west, having; between the lei*i a twot^difed A\vord*ot. 
which the blade only n as three feet and a half in length. Thejf^ toiieh^ll^ 
a helmet of bronze, without erest, and havinji: the form of a lar^t* skulbpiec^ 
with vizor. Near the head was a small vase ?if gray eartji, in which was ay 
Roman medal of the age cX,Autoi]|nus Pius. . ^ ,, 

Cafahgur of Cardinal MazariWs Furniture Royal ^oci^y of An- 
tiquarians of France have published in their'Traiftacrtons,' > 0 !. vii. p an 
extract from the inventory or proccs verbal of sale pf Ih# ijoods of (’tJdinal 
IVTazarin, sold under a decree of cbnfiscation of the parliament ni 1 tilth . The 
extract was made from the draft itself of the inventory ; tne articles chosen 
arc to the numher of 129, and comprise a qilantity of objt‘cts more or les# • 
precious; and which prove that the furniture of tk^ cardinal \^ as of if cha- 
racter fully corresponding in variety aftd inagniticence to tlie high dignities 
^^ith winch he w’as invested. The inventory sHows tcfwhat an extreme the 
luxury of this prince of the Church, and first minister of France, was earned. 

French and^ Srotoh Afitiqnarian SorietKcfi . — At a sitting of the Socii'f y of 
Anticjiiaries of Normandy on Jaif. 10., Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Tiiompson^ 
Ksq. J)r. llruntoii, Brumrnond Hay, members 0 } tl^ 

Society of Antiqujy^ilN||i9||WJancM^^ admitted corresponding members m ' 
the Society of Aiingu^wiefflroormandy, by th^ desir^ ot the Scokfli SuciPty, 
which gave notice of tne intention^o admit five of the Society of Nornmiwy 
as corresponding members, • * ^ • • 

Scu'on Antiquarian Socie /{/. — A society has been formed in Saxoiif for ^ 
the discovery and preservation ofiancienl national monuments, under th« 
title of Thuringian and Saxon Society for the, discovery of Antiquities, and 
has lately published three numbers of ‘ Transactions.’ In the second, on^ 
of the most interestfiig articles is the desciiption of Sorbenwendenseken 
tombs near Pulhitz, ig Upper Liisatia. ^The toifibs, which ai^ of blocks of 
granite, aie arranged in radii, departing from a round piece of walling, lifiilt 
in the form of an alt<ir, which seems as a soit of centre, and rofind which 
the rays of tombs aretjdaced in a half circle. Eveiy tomb contain? a iun<?ral 
urn, and near it a smaller vase. IClic disposition of these tombs, observes 
the Anzeigen of Gottingen, is particularly remarkable, and Kince much 
anxiety has been lately manifested to find some characteristic distinction be- 
tween German and Wendisli tombs, antiquaries might heic find a point 
whence to start from in their further inquiries. But this cemeteiy is a lie.sh 
proof that no conclusion as to the origin of a people can ever be justly formed 

from thcjir mode of sepulture. 

« 

Study of Natmial Antiquities in I^ssia . — The Russiin lm|)pnAl Academy 
of Sciences has set on foot an arcfifpmogical tour of exploration throughefUt 
Russia, under the direction of M. Stroeff. * j 


u <» , j Arts. 

Freund y ih^il oj'Thortaaldsen, — TlVjJlanish Bculplor, Hermann Freunik 
well known at Rome, ancl, to all visitors of that capital, as the principal as- 
sistant of the celebrated T^horwaldsen,i^ returned toCopenh^en atter ereven 
years' alisencc, in ten of whicl] he worked uninterruptedij^ with Thorwaldsen, 
and i% stffposed to have don^ the principal part of the chisd.woik to the 
^irotjuctkins of hwf||ii^ter , *fiie* skill of the latter, it is said, fft Imndling 
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cltifiiel not beui^ equal to hr power of modelling. A colossal static of 
Luke, alneady e^tcuted by him, has laised gieat expedalions in his nafiv^ 
country.* The first work m which he engaged alter his letuni is a bdb-itiief, 
subject , taken fionr the Northern theogony, 

10 — GenjiRal Literaiure and Education ® 

0 The Feiranh Libiary.— Tlixe King of Fiance, by the advice of the 
waron de llonillerK, the Inttndant Genei^l of hi^^hou^sehold, has made the 
acquisition of valuable collection of various editions of the woiks of Pe- 
trarch, foirjicd during a number of yeais by Piofcssor Mai sand, ot the Ifni- 
yersity of Padua This collection, of which a descriptive catalogue has been 
pubhsued at Milan, \mdcr the title of Bihltoteta Pefiauhesai, in ont vol Ito, 
IS comfjosed of OOp volumes, and is divided into tlnee parts The lust com- 
prises a complete senes of the editions which have been published of the 
poetical works of Pcti arch, from the year 1470 to our ds} s Tlie second c'dti- 
sists all the Latin, Freiicli, Spanish, Gcim/in, andFnglish translations wine li 
have been made ot those poems, all the comment iiics which have been 
written on them, and all the notices which have been published legaiding tin 
life of Petrarch The third is composed of a collection of ancient and pu- 
cious manusciipts on vellum or pswiei, with mmiatiftes, having lefcuncc to 
the poetry of Petrarch. This library is to be deposited in one of the c ibiucts 
the pnvate libraiy of the king, an^J^f the^ojyicil of State at the 
Louvre —BulL Vmv, ’ 

MS D&\(iipUon of Ais^oln btj M l^arhm de is^ge — Among the pa 
piers left by M'Barbier de Bocage, at his death in 182'), wis a manuscnpl 
entitled 4.)gonde, in winch ill that part ot the Morta is dcstiibed m ini,^ui1e 
detaJ, on the authority of ancient and modern authors, up to 181 0 A to))o- 
graphical map accompanies the manuscript Measures aie trikin toi thi 
publication of tins woik, and the Fiench government is slated to ha\c cx- 
l)iesscd a dtsire to encourage it — Ib, 

Memoir of Madame Duharri — Tiie secret and unedited mcnioiis on the 
co\hts of Frarcc in the 15th. Kith, .7th, and ISth cintimes — ^the mcrnoiis of 
the Countess Dubarn - has had gre^t siuciss in Pans, and become quite a 
fashion ? he authoress of tlu memoiis, says ‘ Le Globe, has sought her rc- 
liospections e\en mlhe pamphlets whicU the public inaignalion gave biilh to 
in France duiing her reign. The woik iS founded on anonjmous wiitings, on 
public notoriety and on the journals and scjuilis of the day 'Ihe book must 
be theiefoie considered as a fiction and h »s sue cecdtd,A>^/ tire to the talent of 
the edit 01 He has felt that Madame Dubarn was not tlie principal pei- 

sonage, but he has intioduccd his leadeis to her boudoir, to commune with 
the piincipal jiersonages of the peiiod Iheie it was that the fall ot C hoist ul 
was piepaied , theie it was that, in sporting with the black slave of xiadame 
li Cointesst, Maupeoii caustd the banishment ot the pailiamcnts, Kc Kt. 
TUe characters, says uie same journal, l^ie 'dvekhed with ability, and tlu con- 
veis itions ot the personages are pmusing The editor has taken much pains 
Jo conned her stiies of anecdotes togellier, the book is inltresting, amusing, 
and piesiuts a li\tly pictuie of the vices of the court qf B is 

diveiting to see the jesiiits making use of the plesentation ot Madam^c Du 
barn, and negotiating with her as equal with equ^l • 

Fr^mch Sfatuifs of Archery , — A httle pamphlet has lately appeand m 
France, containing the stitutes and geneial rules for aUcomnauusot the 
noble sport ^he bow, and confialernilies o|f Saint Sebastian, in Ih kingdom 
pf Fran(te.,-^^ese ancient statutes consist erf ,.70 The ^ho^^de 
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Saint ^fedard les Soissonsf is the grand ma^er of the order of archery ; 
in .his absence the reverend father the gi’and prior of the same* aljihey act tras 
his deputy, v^'ith tlie title vrear general. The statute# are obligatory 
throughout France. They are the^charter of the kniuhts of the nhble science^ 
nobody could be admitted kniglil unless he wefe rathaiique 
romai}^, ^ 7 

Austrian Crihsorship.-~A Vienna con-espoijflent of a G^*man lUTiodicrd, 
speaking of the rigid cen'^rsliip in Austria, laments that itseeks c\eiy wherx 
for sigmtieations and alhwcfus i#\er intei^dcd; ami even itJ^jioetTy lool\s for 
eveiy thing l)ut poetry. For three a ears past, says the samjf letter, has 
Grillpar/tr comiileted two national tragedies, ‘^Fhc* Death oi me Kinperur 
Albert,’ and the * Frateinal Strife of 4tudolf and ISlattras,' mastenMeces of 
tile iioet's talents. There is not fhe slightest hojie, nowever, that the^rjuling. 
or even the representation, of either of these pieces wilHie pevniilti‘d. Ills 
last piece was bought up alter the third or fourth time of acting, and cNory^ 
copy of it has disappeared, so that the Hungarumf gentry of either #e\ cau 
derive no had example from it.^* ‘ Ottaker ’ remains on the memory ol the 
censois unlorgiveii. An account of this trajJ^dy, an!l of Grillpar/er and liis 
st^leaud writings, will be found m No. V. of the ‘ Foreign Hevievv, in winch 
he is treated as a very Jiarmless writer, iii anotlier sense perhaps than (hat 
in which the. Austrian haisorshij) raightlnlerpret the term. 

Hungarian Literature . — A collection of iHungarian poems, transl/fjp9 
into Geiman, wilka skptjjH^f the History of Hungarian literature, tins been* 
lately published alf Vienna. According to this viorl<, (he earlier piodiuMioii 
in poetry of tje Hungarians is be dated much about the time of #mg 
-Tuhan. It is a jioem on Kii^ Ladislaus, J lO.V and appearsio be a ehrtieh « 
song or li} inn in c'elehration of a festival in honour of that king. The ^cond 
is tlioiigiit to be one of those heroic song^, which were sung by the old' 
ITuiigaiiiins at their repasts. Cdpiiiions have been long divided on the anti- 
quity of tins moiiunieni. Hut since threemew concluding stioi>hes hi^c 
liecn discovered, it ^-s concluded to have been composed about llie pi'iiod of 
llte iinfoi lunate battle near Varna, in 14 44 ; the more, as in those tunes tlu'sc 
sort of table songs’ v^ere much m usi^. Tlie mird and fourth poems, *ji)otli 
from inaniiscrijits, aie ascribed to 1503 and to between ll'itiand lT>‘it>. 
Tinodi Selieslyen Deah (Sebastianus Literatus de Tnu)d)was onf#t)t the pvosl 
prolific Walters of the^lOth centurif, and flourished between 154 0 and 155 1. 
lie probaldy, as a writer, came attlT the celebrated hero, Valentine Torbk, 
governor of Ofen, under the govenimenl of King Johan. When, after the 
king's death, the capital was taken by Soliman, and Torok was sent jiiisoner 
to the Seven Towers, Tinodi left Torok's castle, S/iget, and often changed 
lus abode troni town to town, gaming his livelihood the exeidse ot his 
poetical talents, celebiating several battles in verges which he sung to 
melo(K‘s composed for tli^'in. A collection of his writings was made liy him- 
self, and pulihshed at Klausenburg m two small (p;'arto voluint*s m 1554. 
The first Hungarian poet of renovyi, ^oiint Balassa, was born in ins talker’s 
castle, Kekko, in 1550, and was brought up to niilitaiy life. He still 
enjoys a reputation, considerable for the time in whicli he lived. « 

PidTiruiio^ of fiifl)pett's T^acels. — Mr. Kdward Kiippell, of Frankfort -on- 
Ma>n(*, about publish a narrative of his travels in Arabia Petra'fn 
Dongc)la,^iind Kordolaii. r^he w'orii®will be accoiiii)anied with maps ana 
])lates, and brought out the expeijj^e of Frederick Wilraans.— /.cf 
lAteratur Znttmg. 

# 

New Hfhonl oj Oriental ^nguages in Odessa . — The Emjft^or of Russia 
has ^}1^r^ved a fdr**the formation of a scholastic estalilishmenf for 
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ft^hinp;.the oriental lanf 2 :uages in Odessa, and has assigned a sum of 1 0,000 
rubles from the imperial treasury towards the undertaking. Ihe governor- 
general is,* besides, authorized to levy from tht- income of the city of Odessft. 
^d of Bessarabia a siijn of 4000 rublCo, to be applied in support of the 
,eatal»lishpront. Tlje school will soon be opened, says the ‘ Leipsiger Lite- 
rary Gazefu and it is to be hopejJ that in a short time the want of inter- 
preters for the oriental languages will be less than it is at present. 

, Stair of Rrfigioh and Ednhition hi Swedni. — Afnevv edition of the Scrip- 
tures is preparu.g in Sweden, under the direetiio’’ of a commission. Bible 
societies continilbto distrS!buk^ Ihe'Bible ; the (Jatechisni has been translated 
into the languages of Finl.wd and Lapland. The division and classification 
of the curacies, Ihfe separation of 11^ glebes, and the construction of new 
churche^s proceed. Meas'hrcs have been taken for the diffusion of education 
in Lapland and otffier provinces. The king, convinced of the gi cat advati- 
ts^ges of mutual instruction, encourages it in every way. A decree has been 
"issued containing a digested project for the establishment of primary schools 
fliroughout the country parishes. Scl^ool-raoms have been erected, an aid 
having been granted tof^ards tk*3 expense by the king from his private purse, 
and 2000 rix dollars (460^.) have been contributed by a society at Stockholm 
for the propagation of mutual instruction. New colleges (gymna/ses) havebeen 
founded at Stockholm, in the island Wf Gottland, and at Soolvitzberg, in the 
dioce.se of Lund. The academy of the last-^mentioned place had been madt‘ 
fncbbject of especial financial provisions in its favour ; but the sum of 5000 
•rix dollars (1150/.), granted to the umveillity the<|^^a|id toJhat of l^psal, for 
the medical .ind theological loundations, had been reduced lo 2000 rix dollars, 
in compliance witli the desire of thestates-g;Tieral. Aids had lA‘en granted for 
, tile 'promotion of scientific travels in foreign cou.ntries. Preparat oi*y arrange- 
ment^^have been made for the discussion of a plan for a general change' 'ni* 
'modification in the system of public education. — State Paper presented to 
the Diet on the part of the King. — Bull, Uf h\ 

*^nivernty of Gottingen. — In the late winter half-year L'lHO students 
frequented the university of GJittingen ; this was 15 moie than in the summer 
half-year. Of , this number," of wlio^i 759 were natives of the country and 
627,Voreigners, 377 studied theology, 573 law, 283 medicine, and 153 other 
science.s and arts. — Leipsiger Lit. Zeit. 

Ttinversify of Breslaw.^ln the university of Brcsla^v there are at present 
11 12 matriculated students, besides 106 ybuths .studying medicine and sur- 
gery. Thus the whole number is 1208. In the former year, at the same 
period, the number did not exceed 1094 ; an increase, therefore, has taken 
place of 124 students. 

Death of the Chevalier von Arnot. — A Ilus.sian author of considerable 
note, Christian Gottlieb von Arnot, died at Heidelberg in January lust, at 
the age of S5 years. The decea.sed at onetime stodd liii»li in favour vvitli the 
empress Catherine, ofVhose cabinet he was a member, and whom he assisted 
greatly in her literary pursuits. He ^^’as^also held in much esteem by the 
emperor Alexander, ann acquired'^for himself considerable fame by writings 
* w'iiich bespeak a highly-cultivated mind, and display great acuteness and 
extensive information. His last work but oqe, on the origin Yiml various 
affinities of Euiopean languages, has extended his fame^even to America, 
ftis memoir on the Russiaft langua^#*' is rankt«J by Russians, even on the 
score Bf diction, as a classical work. — Ijeipziger Litefatur Zextung. 

^ J i:. — M ilitary and Naval Economy. 

Swedish Funds have been assigued'by Ihe Syrdisli govei.rinjent 
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for evt(»ndinj^ in the Swedish army the cusforil of firynInEstic exercise<>w TlW*"" 
aitilleiy has been increased bj^the lands foimerly appropiiated 16 the rc/jl- 
ificMitof the kmc:, v^hlch has l)eeir dissolved. 

At Stockholm, kitchens have lieen established for the troops^ li retfnlatvoqi ^ 
which has been attended with atTvanta^^eoiis conSeqnencos to tl>e health, 
comfort, order, and distiyihnc of the soldiei^. Thu mannhictif^ of arms of 
Carl Gustajhfis been inci eased, and the construction ‘ot the* fortresses of 
"WanlRCfsand Carlkiona proceed,— A’ of King U ihe Ihet , — 

HwpW^h ArhlUry. — In Sweden there iS no ft)ot*aitillery‘?or Md-serviee,^ 
but only two batteries of horse artillery ; the nest m lormed, half of hoi sc 
artillery, half of flyins; ai tiUerj . For tK^ierv ice of a six-y\ounder there ,ai e six 
cannoneers sealeii on the chest, and thiee others mduntedon horsebagi. The. 
subaltern ronnnandini^ the piece stands near the left fiist horses of the 
tram ; on the in;hl of which there is anotlitt|C2|^r4||H has the chaijr& 
of the horse of the subaltern, and whosiJ liWlH^tTIffsaine time a seseiviij 
hoise. Thus the pu»ce, wlien if moUon, has the vMclth ot^ horses abreast. 
The canuonceis aie fuimshed with sabres, iwhich,^o prevent their mcom- 
modinj; the men in the service of the piece, are fixed to the horses and to the 
tiont ot the chest, s5 as to be leadily seized m case of need, Kach battery 
ot SIX ])ieces, includinj^^ officers and trni^peters, presents a front ot 28 or IH) 
jjeisons, ancl resembles a small squadron ot ca\alry, capaDle, by its iurftnp:e* 
men! and slij,dii depth, of executinjr every* manoeuvre with the 
lapidily , it can stop suddenly to give the hoises time to breathe.— Mf/?/. * 
MUtheihtngpn» , 

* _ m 

12.— U£0(,R\PH\, SlAllSTlCS, A^D J^OLITICAL Ec^DNOMV, 

C 

(xolil Medal ofjike Fj^mh Ucagi aiducal pi evented iu (^)iutfy 

Fran/ihn — l l W ^ro gMliic al S<Muly of Parts have pi esenUd their .inmiaT 
gold medal, of%h#iiilim of one tnousand trjncs, to Cajitain FKanklin, as a 
testimony of 1 heir sense ot the inipoitance of Im second cxpeclilion to the 
/holes otlhe Polar Sea. The letter announcing tins honour is exjui^ssrtl m 
terms calculated to be highly gratityinj^to C’ap^iin Fiankhn#as may Ixi g«- 
therid fioin the follow ingcxti act — * Lesdei nicies aiimcsont dt fccondAen 
dccouveitis (1 one haute importance; inaisparmi t out es les con q rules fades i\ 
la science yiai les \ o\ Ageiu s de toutes Jes nations, €i aehcvi cs peiuTant le dhius 
de I’aniH e 1 827, la SocieU a distin^ut sur tout voire scconde expcdilion vers la 
Mei Polane. Ce voyage est connu de toute 1 Euiope ; son merile el ses it- 
sultats sont juslemeiit appiccu s et bonou's de 1 approbation gcn^rale, depms 
la pLibhealiori savante <pu les a fait connaitrc*/ The letter also makes 
known to Captain Fianklm that he is inscubcd on the list of foieign cone 
spondenl > of t lie Society. Among the iiidiv iduals signing the Jcttci , as officers 
ot the^society, are the Huron Cuvier, piesident; MM. Jomaid, president of 
the ccmlial commillee ; ahd Simeon vice-president. ^ 

* Number of Jews in different ^'o^ntries, — The number of Jews sc att^ted 
thioughouf the world, umounlec^ in 182 > K) about 3, #03,800 individudls, ex- 
clusive ot 13,000 Samaritans, and 500 Ishmaelites, making a folal df 
.'l.Jfel, fnrfT^he fcffiowing Ab a calculation of their dispersion and of their 
luuiibeis in the v^ious states. — 

EuRop^:-^ln Russia an4*Poland #1^,809 , Austria 453,524 ; Enropeali 
Turkey 321,000: Slates of the Geiraan Confederation 138,000, l{iu.ssia 
131.000, Netherlands 000 ; FranTe 60,000 , Italy 36,000 ; (heat Hri- 
tdin 12,oly> f (hacow 7300 ; Jonian Isles 7000 ; Denmai^ 6000 ; Switzerland 
1970# ^vedeii ^0. Totaljhumber of Jews m Europe, or a 

proportfbn of 1 J ol niTe iKipulation calculated at J 2‘2 mflhons. 
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Asia.— ^A siatic Turkey Jloopoo ; Arabics 200,000 ; Hiudi^sitafi TOO, 000 ; 
Cnina 00|U00*; Turkfstan 40,000 ; Province ^ Iraai 35^000 ; Russia in Asia 
3000. Total 738,000. 

♦ . .ApRicA.-^Morocco^and Fez 300,000;^ Tnnis 130,000; Algiers 30,000; 

- mbds ot<"Hal>esch 20,00O; Tripoli 12,000*; Egypt 12,000. Total 504,000. 

AwERiow'^^North Afiierica iOOO ; Netherlandish Colonies 500 ; Deme- 
' rara and Esseqnibo '200. Total 5700. New Holland 50. — Weimar, Oeogg 
Sphemeris, 


Vommevt^e bevijoeen Gji>ai^Briidin and F/anee. — In a small woTiTentitleSF 
* Questions Comrnerciales,’ M. Ilodet^ives the following statement of the 
Interchange of conngodities between ftfls country and France. Importations 
from G^eat Britain to Frrfhce in 1823, 22,352,085 francs ; in 1824, 28,490,988* 
Exportation from F rance England in 1823,43,457,075 francs. In 1824, 
53,900,573 francs. 


Frmch Cottfin Trade in — ^The supjiy of cotton in France on the 

1st January, 1829, was about CS,000 bales ; of which *27,000 bales at Havre, 
23,800 at Marseilles, 5200 in the other ports. Of this quantity 27,551 bales 
was cotton of the United States of America ; 3045 B^fazilian ; 18,500 Egyp- 
tian; 6904 from other countries. '^On the 1st January, 1828, the sup])ly 
amounted to 84,700 bales of the various growths; on the 1st January, 1827, 
'^*^00 bales ; and on the Ist January, 1826, 35,000. The actual consumption 
' in Prance, in 1826, was 4000 bales, or 72,000,000 of pounds, besides about 
2000 bales'‘of manufactured articles exported. In 1827, the actual con- 
suiirption was 2.1,000 bales. In 182S, the..Jotton consumed eslimated at 
230; 000 bales,*®’ or 60,900,00^^ pounds. Tlie exportations of manufactured 
articles, between 2000 and 3000 bales. The re-transport iq transit of the raw 
'^naterial trom France diminislifd greatly in^ 18‘28. 

Contpa/red Produce of the Indirect Taxes in France nr 1^25 and 18*28.— 
The following is a re.sult of a tabic of the comparative produce of the indirect 
tax(ft, during the first nine months of the years 1825 and 1828, made use oY 
in toming Ihe^judget of last year. * ' 

^ . 182,5. 1828. 


Renter duty* stamps, SccT 
Oui^otns, navigation, &c. . . 

Salt made on the coast 
Sait made in the interior . 

Wiwe^ and other beverages 
Pubiie carriages and navigation 
Produce of sale of tobacco 
produce of sale of powder 
Produce of tax on lettjprs and per centage 
^ quittance of money . . .4 

Passage money, mails J|nd packet^ 

l 40 ttery 

Total augmentation 


francs 
128,^59,000 

70.828.000 

36.973.000 

4.790.000 

74.601.000 

19.669.000 

49.758.000 

2.877.000 

19.192.000 

1.253.000 
. 12,697,000 

22,194,000 francs. 


On re-\ 

* .J 


francs 

136,540,000 

83.377.000 

36.808.000 

4.447.000 

76.182.000 

19.671.000 

50.284.000 
2,fil9,000 

21,178,00(4, 

1.614.000 

10.641.000 


^Trade in Coffee at Antwmpr-An l|it?8, Antwerp recei‘'^ed 36*2,573 bales, 
and ^908 rumlletsknd hogsheads of coffee; tlie sales amounted to 341,120 
bales, and 3330 hogsheads and rundl^jfs. The supply at the beginning of 
the present year wasel 45,000 bales, and 300 hogsheads ; on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1827^ fhe town possessed 140,000* bales, and 600 hQgshea(te.-Vowr- 
nal du dhfnmsreek ^ ^ 
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N(wi^atio7i and Commerce of ike Netherhpds.^T^ following statement;* 
^ho.w the progressive inciease of the navigation and coxminerce of Nelh^e- 
liOids during the last li\e|yearsP * 


Vessels entered in 1^54. 

The poit of An^v^erp 6S1 

Amsfenam” 17*20 

The N ease and Goree 1373 
Offend 400 


1825. . 


1^7 

1828 

800 

OSH 

' 89-> ♦ 

956 

1006 

’1887 

19^8 

2132 

139S 

I'is/ 

^731 

2085^ 


ISS 

5Ul 

574 


The bales of Coffee imported ii) l^ie last four y^ars viere a$Vollov\i» * — 

’ ' 1825. 1820. , ^ 1827. ' lS2fl. 

In Antwerp 270,000 V>U,000 .iJo.OOO 107,000 

Amsteidam 102,000 ^ 150.1)00 ill3,#00 H)‘^000 

Rotterdam JJ4,000 08,0^0 113,001) 

' Gali0ijani a Meitsengei\ 


Popnfafion of Sweden. — Acoo^ling tP official documents# the populafiOn of**' 
Swollen ineieHsed 110,021 in the interval between 18y> an(i 1820, Or 23,023'- 
a year. At the e|il of 1820, 'the total amounted to 2,548,000. Fiom 
1820 to 182V, the tofarinerease was 180, >62, or about 37,312 a year. It 
ainoimted at thy end o? J825 to a total lif 2,771,252 souls*. The merease of 
4 ),S )0 souls in 1825, wMs, until ti>icn, without example. For the end of 1828, 
the population is to be estimated at 2,80(),00y ; si? that the popul.it ion | • 

niises, 111 uslioit time, to eipial the amount at which it was leckoned behnte 
the cession ol Finland.— A’ and Bail Unn\ • , 


Jwpmved Adini/H si ration ofAfairsnt Stuede ^^. — The ‘ Rulbtm I nivewl 
of Fehtu.uy, in .id abstract ot aueyposty submitted by tlieking oi Sw(»den to 
the Du 1, j)u])lis^^ sonii^ inteiesting parlicul.iis ot the important iinjirove 
iiH iits and inodincations*which ar| in ac( luse'of adoption m the governine»)t 
of that (oiintiy, Coinmeriial treaties on the s>stem ot reeiiaoeity h«ive 
1)1 eii ( oriclutlf il with ^Ireat Hiitain, Denmark, Prussia, tJie Porte, the United 
sjfirt t*s of Ameiica, the Nethei lands, and the St ah* of the (‘hurch Religion 
and education are en<*()uragtd. A civil fnd ci iminal code are 1 1 preparation j 
anil anangements are making for an improved organization of thy hospifuls. 
New houses of coirectiou have been constnicted : the formalioij of a corps 
of pioneers, 1o consist 300 eon^iels, has been di’deied by the king, wiftl li 
view to tlnnr reclamation, lliiough fhe effect ot a suitable employment, mili» 
tai^7 <lisci[rline, and a system of correction. Agiicnltuie is promoted fiy the di- 
Msion of lands, by facilities afforded to alienation and colonisation. T.i- 
eiMises have been granted for new' furnaces for the manufacturing of non, to 
tin* amount of 12,800 skcj>punds of bar iron, and 4000 of raw iron, ( 100 lbs. 
the ske^rpuiidjJ the foiyer piodiice did not exceed iOOO sk(*ppunds. 

Budget oj Sweden — FiSm the years 1816 to 1H23 jntlusive, theic was a 
surplus levenue of >01,0 P) nx dollai?j> (11 5,238/.) towards paying oft the 
debt, fiom JH21 to IS27 inilusivet the revenue is estimated at l,ooo,ot)« 
nx dollars, (020,000/,) and Wie net surplus to inore than 2,000,000. 
The nf tl^j* pioduce of the customs after the reduHion of tfie duties 

shows the following 'jirogiesjjiM* increase; 1821, 1 10,070 nx dollars ; 1824, 
117,784 114 ilollai'^,' Jb2 >, Vll,000 rn. dollars - 1826, 120,130 nx dollars ; 
1827, about ^30,000. * 

• • i i 

Samngs' Buuk^ in Sweden . — The savings’ banks in Sweden have gone On 
incieasuig^nce tlieir first <?itHbhshment. They now anftunt to seventeen, 
with a totcucapital nearly 4iO0t,OOO rlx dollays, (138,00()A)I^ , 

I • . 


















